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2 American Historical Review 


ENGLAND AND DUNKIRK 


O“ November 29, 1667, Evelyn visited Clarendon. It was the latter’s 
last day in England. “I found him in his garden", the diarist notes, 
“at his new-built palace sitting in his gowt wheele-chayre, and seeing the 
gates setting up towards the north and the fields. He looked and spake 
very disconsolately. After some while deploring his condition to me, I 
tooke my leave. Next morning, I heard he was gon.” + r 

This pitiful scene occurred about where St. James's and Albesfiarle 
streets meet Piccadilly. ‘There on land granted him by the king three 
years before,” Clarendon had reared a great palace. Even during con- 
struction it was condemned as the product of ill-gotten wealth, par- 
ticularly in connection with the sale of Dunkirk;? and within a fewe 
months aiter he had entered it (but not until he had buried his wife 
therefrom), he had to leave it forever. It was to have cost £20,000; it 
actually cost around £50,000. It was an unwise time—war, plague, fire— 
for ministers to spend even honest money lavishly. He had purchased 
and used some stones originally designed for use on St. Paul's, No one 
can deny that Clarendon gave his enemies splendid opportunities for 
criticism, and it is probable, as he himself thought, that the cry of 
“Dunkirk House" had much to do with his fall.* 


iJohn Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 9, 1667 (incorrect date). There was ten days difference 
between Old Style (English) and New Style (Continental) dating at the time. Where only 
one date is given, it is O.S. if of an event in England and N.S. if of an event on the Con- 
tinent. In footnote citations, dates follow the form of the source, z.e., usually OS. ^if 
originating in England, and N.S. if on the Continent. But French ambassadors sometimes 
(e.g., D'Estrades in Aug.-Nov., 1662) used N.S. in their letters from England. 

2 It extended from Swallow Street west to Berkeley Street on the north side of Picca- 
dilly. See C. L. Kingsford, Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, and their 
Neighborhood (Cambridge, 1925), p. 104, citing Pat. Roll 16, Chas. IL, pt. 15, no. 17, 
dated Aug. 23, 1664. T. H. Lister, Clarendon (London, 1837), III. 525-526, prints the 
king's order for the grant, dated June 13, 1664. 

3 Samuel Pepys, Diary, Feb. 20, 1665, and June 14, 1667. 

* Clarendon, Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon (Oxford, 1827), Wl. 456. ‘The palace 
soon followed the fate of its builder. After brief tenures by Lord Cornbury (Clarendon's 
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The suggestion that public money received in any connection is being 
used for priv&te purposes has always been the incomparable battle cry of 


an opposition. But there was something peculiarly subtle and powerful | 


in the suggestiqn that money received from France for Dunkirk had 


been appropriated for private uses. For years, it had been a tradition of* 


English foreign policy that (a) Dunkirk should not belong to France, 
and (b) if it left Spanish.hands, it should come to Engiand. The trans- 
action of 1662 mocked both these traditions. "There was reason for 
obloquy being heaped upon the minister whom Englishmen considered 
responsible for the sale. | 
Dunkirk was and is no ordinary port. Its strategic location at the 
opening of the North Sea and its relation to a rich hinterland made it 
for centuries an object of the most intense jealousy among maritime 
powers, and towlay its tonnage ranks fifth among French ports? 
England's relation to Dunkirk goes back to the early part of the 
Biundred Years’ War when the town twice came into temporary Eng- 
lish Yossession.® Until 1384, it was under thé count of Flanders, from 


son) and the Duke of Ormonde, it was sold in 1674 to Christopher Monk, second Duke of 
Albemarle. His notorious excessts soon devoured his father's fortune (see Estelle Frances 
Ward, Christopher Monk, Duke of Albemarle [London, 1915]), and “Albemarle House” 
passed to a syndicate, headed by Sir Thomas Bond, which demolished it, laid out streets, 
and subdivided the area in modern realtor £ashion (Evelyn, June 19, Sept. 18, 1683). By 
1683, the ground was level and houses began to appear—slowly, however, in the absence 
of modern sales methods—on Bond and Albemarle streets, the names alone commemorating 
the ephemeral and unhappy career of “Clarendon House”, or as history better knows it, 
“Dunkirk House". The fullest accounts are in E. Beresford Chancellor, Private Palaces 
(London, 1908), pp- 67—74, and Robert Wilkinson, Londina lllustrata (London, 1819- 
1825); but the latter, taken partially from Strype, is untrustworthy. 'See also Echard, 
England (London, 1720), p. 842; Rapin de Thoyras, England (London, 1726-1747), 
II. 616—617; Burnet, History of His Own Time (Oxford, 1897), I. 445—446; and Lister, II. 
386-389. As late as 1851, two pillars, flanking the entrance to the Three Kings’ Livery 
Stables in Piccadilly, were said to be the sole remains of the house; see Chancellor, p. 74, 
citing J. W. Archer, Vestiges of Old London (London, 1851). 


5 Statesman's Year-Book, 1931. See also Aristide M. Guilbert, Histoire des villes de 
France (Paris, 1844—1848), III. 286; J. Cordier, De la navigation intérieure du départment 
du Nord et particulièrement des travaux du port de Dunkerque (Paris, 1828), pp. 1-3; 
and G. Fernique, Le port de Dunkerque; son développement et son réle économique 
(Paris, 1913). 

6P, Faulconnier, Description historique de Dunkerque (Bruges, 1730), pp. 24-26. 
Fernique, p. 12. Cf. William Longman, History of the Life and Times of Edward Ill, 
(London, 1869), I. 156. In addition to the monumental work of Faulconnier, the fol- 
lowing briefer histories of the town have been consulted: E. Bouchet, Histoire populaire de 
Dunkerque (Dunkirk, 1871); V. Derode, Histoire religieuse de la Flandre maritime et 
en particulier de Dunkerque (Paris, 1857); H. E. Diot, Historical Description of Dunkirk, 
646-1785 (London, 1794); B. F. de Belidor, Architecture hydraulique (Paris, 1737-1753, 
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whom it passed to the duke of Burgundy. Upon the death of Charles 
the Bold, it fell to the Austrian Hapsburgs who in 1513 transferred it to 
the Spanish branch of the family. In 1558, when France took Calais 
from the English, Dunkirk also fell, but only for a moment. The ap- 
proach of Egmont compelled the French to retreat, and ten English 
ships anchored near the shore then assisted in administering a crushing 
defeat at Gravelines. Thus did Queen Mary help to preserve her hus- 
band’s Flemish empire after losing her only Continental possession.’ 

During the years that followed, Dunkirk became one of the most 
valued ports of the Spanish empire, warring almost constantly on the 
Dutch and doing more damage to their trade than all the rest of the 
empire. The English Parliament was told in 1601 that "they have done 
England more hurt since they began than all France" Unfortunately, 
her privateers did not restrict their activities to enemies—wéat successful 
seamen did at that time?—and the resulting piracies soon caused Dun- 
kirk to be known as the “Algiers of the North". Her sea captains de-9 
veloped reputations for datfntless courage and intrepidity, and her effly 
annals are filled with the exploits of the Collaerts and the Jacobsons, 
worthy forerunners of the great Jean Bart whose statue marks the center 
of the present city. 

In 1625, the Duke of Buckingham. proposed to the Dutch a joint at- 
tack on Dunkirk. He was undoubtedly thinking Jess of acquiring 
vol. II, bk. I., ch. I., for Un abregé de l'histoire de Dunkerque . . . jusqu'en 1712); and 
for Mardyck, R. de Bertrand, Histoire de Mardyck et de la Flandre maritime (Dunkirk, 
1852). : 


Ty. A. Froude, History of England (London, 1890), VI. 481—482. Cambridge Modern 
History, III. 184. 

8 W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1806—1820}, vol. L, col. 948. For the 
atrocities of the Dunkirk privateers against the English in the first half of the 17th century, 
see S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642 (London, 1896), V. 79, 82, 87, 245, 
428; VI. 9, 34, 293; VII. 384, 389; also Historical Manuscripts Commission, Various 
Collections, VII. (1914) 81; and Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, under “Dunkirk”. 
The situation naturally got worse after the resumption of the war between Spain and the 
Netherlands in 1619. 

9 The four reecnt volumes by Henri Malo: Les corsaires dunkerquois et Jean Bart, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1913-1914) [vol. I. to 1662]; La grande guerre des corsaires Dunkerque, 
1702~1715 (Paris, 1925); Les derniers corsaires Dunkerque, 1715-1815 (Paris, 1925), 
constitute a scholarly and definitive study. In 1908, he also edited Les corsatres: Mémoires 
et documents inédits (largely secondary, based on documents); and in 1929, he published 
a popular Jean Bart. There is also much material in Charles de La Ronciére’s monumental 
Histoire de la marine française, 6 vols. (Paris, 1899-1932); and some in Ernest Van 
Bruyssel, Histoire du commerce et de la marine en Belgique (Brussels, 1861-1865); C. B. 
Norman, Corsairs of France (London, 1887) is readable, and contains interesting statistical 
appendixes. 
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Dunkirk than of fighting Spain, but English commerce was at any rate 
demanding relief from the privateers. The Dutch, however, preferred 
to fight alone rather than in such uncertain company, and the duke soon 
found other outlets for his militant energy? 

Seven years later, Charles-I., with his curiously inverted vision wh 
foreign affairs, ttied to get Dunkirk not by fighting against Spain but 
with Spain, then hard. pressed by the Dutch. He would help her in 
return for Dunkirk. It was. probably his plan to act as a sort of protector 
to keep it from falling to either Holland or France until a separate 
Belgian state ċould be established. Spain, considering herself reduced to 
no such extremities, peremptorily refused tlie offer." | 

But if Charles I. bungled negotiations in these years, English policy 
was at least shaping itself. Dunkirk was to come to England if to any- 
one, and by so means was it to go to France. Richelieu’s successes of 
1623 on the upper Rhine appeared to justify this policy; and when 

*France and Holland agreed in F die 1635, to partition the Spanish 
N&therlands, Dunkirk going to France’*—tlfe first of those many seven- 
teenth century treaties to partition Spanish tewitory—Charles’s pathway 
should have been clearly marked: a definite Spanish alliance. The next 
few years witnessed nothing of the sort, although he did give some 
desultory aid to Spain in convoying ships and money to Dunkirk, which 
incidentally placgd him in the unenviable rôle of protecting pirates.’ 

10 Gardiner, V. 325; VI. 35. 

11]bid., VII. 211—214. It is worthy of mention that Sir Thomas Roe, one of Charles's 
ablest diplomats, who favored a Dutch rather than a Spanish alliance, insisted that 
Dunkirk must never go to France (ibid., p. 347). His letters of 1629-1630, when he was 
with Gustavus Adolphus, have been edited by Gardiner, Camden Society Miscellany, VH. 
(London, 1875), no. 4; and many more are in Clarendon State Papers (Oxford, 1767- 
1786), I. 

12 J, Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique (Amsterdam, 1726-1730), vol. VL, pt. 1, 
pp. 80-85. Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlogh (The Hague, 1669~1672), II. 109, and 
passim, A, Waddington, La république des Provinces-Unies, la France, et les Pays-Bas 
espagnols de 1630 à 1650 (Paris, 1895-1897). It was Richelieu's idea to maintain a buffer 
state between France and the Netherlands, and the treaty stated that if the Belgians rose 
in rebellion, their state would be established independently, except for certain frontier 
losses to France and Holland in compensation for their protection (A. de Saint-Leger, De 
Flandrie comitatus primordiis: La Flandre maritime et Dunkerque sous la domination 
francaise, 1659-1789, Paris, 1900, p. 44). This may be regarded as the first plan for a 
permanently neutralized state of Belgium. See René Dollot, Origines de la neutralité de la 
Belgique et le système de la Barrière, 1609-1830 (Paris, 1902); cf. Henri Pirenne, Histoire 
de Belgique (Brussels, 1909-1926), V. 15, and Edmond Willequet, Histoire du système 
de la Barrière dans les negociations antérieures à la Paix d'Utrecht (Annales des universités 


de Belgique, VI. [Brussels, 1847-1848]), pp. 197-200, 363. 
13 Gardiner, VII. 384, 389; VIIL roo, 162, Clarendon State Papers, I. 391. 
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Fortunately for Dunkirk, the new large-scale dynastic war was to busy 
French armies elsewhere, and not until ten years later cotild France 
return to her allocated spoils of 1635. - ° 

In 1646, the F rench, after taking and losing Mardyck,the preceding 
year, besieged Dunkirk with renewed vigor, though without the desired 
assistance of a jealous Dutch army The English, torn by civil war, 
were in no condition to assist Spain in the defense;-but there is reason to 
think that if they had had free hands, Cromwell and the Independents 

would have continued the earlier policy of supporting Spain. They 
knew of Queen Henrietta’s designs for French and Dutch assistance, 
and of Charles's negotiatióhs with Portugal, then in rebellion against 
Spain. But they were thoroughly occupied with Presbyterians and a 
defeated though dangerous king; and, moreover, Spain was as usual 
sparing in her offers. It appears that the Marquis de Castel Rodrigo, 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands, promised to put Dunkirk, Ostend, 
and Nieuport in English hands, but Madrid never gave official sanction? 
to this offer. Free trade iit the West Indies, which would have mide 
London merchants’ listen} was not even mentioned. Only money was 
actually offered. Perhaps the Spanish expected to be able to hold out 
without English aid. In this, they were not entirely wrong; for until 
France by a court intrigue at The Hague secured the coóperation of 
Tromp's fleet, there was slight chance of success. Then the end came 
quickly—October, 1646—and for six years, Dunkirk was in French 
hands. It is indicative of the value placed upon the town that neither 
the Spanish in 1646, nor the French in 1652, were willing to transfer it 
to England to keep it from falling to the other. Rather let it fall to the 
enemy, each perhaps argued, from whom it might more readily be re- 
taken, than from a friendly ally. 

As soon as the Continent recovered somewhat from the shock of 
Charles I.’s execution, there was immediate rivalry for England's alli- 
ance. The Peace of Westphalia had brought no end to the war between 
France and Spain, which now entered upon an aggravated stage with 
the defecticn of Condé and other French nobles to the Spanish side in 
connection with the War of the Fronde. From 1650 to 1652, Dunkirk 
hgured almost constantly in English diplomacy, either as the object of 

14 Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (London, 1897), III. 169-171; Wadding- 
ton, H, 143—155; Petrus Johannes Blok, History of the People of the Netherlands (London, 
1898—1912), IV. 126; A. Chéruel, Histoire de France pendant la minorité de Louis XIV. 


(Paris, 1879—1880), II. 225—259; J. Fr. Sarasin, Histoire du siège de Dunkerque (1st ed., 
Paris, 1649), in his Œuvres (Paris, 1926), Il. 90-145. 
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an. Anglo-Spanish attack,” or as England s price T assistance to the 
French. Ph September, 1651, Spain finally undertook the siege alone, 


after refusing to offer England more than Calais, when and if taken: 


The situation, was not unpromising, for the F rench civil war was at its 
worst, with Mazarin twice succumbing to temporary exile from court:!® 
It appears that more than once during the twelve-months siege, he con- 
ceded in principle the cession of Dunkirk in return for English help. 
But he always drew back from the actual promise. The intricate 
‘diplomacy of the winter of 1651-1652, has been thoroughly studied by 
S.R. Gardiner, ‘A. de Saint-Leger, and L. Lemaire; '* and they at- 
tribute to D’ Estrades, the governor of the besieged city, somewhat 
treasonable conduct, including a secret trip to England later concealed 
by falsified correspondence. The eminent Jean Jules Jusserand has 
recently answered these three scholars with considerable pugnacity and 
patriotic zeal2® He denies the treason and the trip to England and 
* forthwith restores D'Estrades “au nombre des honnétes gens”. But his 
proofs are none too convincing and his opponents, particularly Saint- 
Leger and Lemaire, who are editing D'Estfades's correspondence for 
the Société de l'histoire de France,” and who have written numerous 
scholarly monographs on his career, must command great respect. The 
problem is involved, and leads one into a close study of the early eight- 


15 E.g., in Febiftary, 1650, the Prince of Orange warned France of this possibility 
(G. Groen-van Prinsterer, Archives ou correspondance inédite de la maison d'Orange- 
Nassau, ser. Il, [The Hague, 1858-1862], IV. 352), and, in the following November, 
Croullé, Mazarin’s secret agent in London, sent home similar warnings (Gardiner, Com- 
smonwealth and Protectorate, [London, 1903] I. 313). 

16 At Brühl, Feb., 1651, to Jan., 1652; and at Sedan, Aug., 1652, to Feb., 1653. 

17 Gardiner, Cromwell and Mazarin in 1652, in English Historical Reciew, XI. (1896) 
479-509, summarized in Commonwealth and Protectorate, II. 159-166. Lemaire, Dun- 
kerque et la politique de Mazarin, in Re?ue du Nord, VI. (1920) I-25, and the works 
referred to in notes 12, 23, 42, and 76. See also A. Chéruel, Histoire de France sous le 
ministère de Mazarin (Paris, 1882), I. 62-68, 178—182, 270—277; I. Goll, Estrades à 
Dunkerque et à Bordeaux (1652-1654), in Revue historique, IN. (1877) 314-326; P. 
Tamizey de Larroque (ed.), Relation inédite de la défense de Dunkerque, 1651—52, par le 
Maréchal d'Estrades (Paris, 1872), a rare pamphlet of which I have only been able to use 
some lengthy extracts, printed in the above article by Goll (pp. 318-319). 

18 Particularly D'Estrades's letter of Feb. 5, 1652, from Dunkirk, when he was prob- 
ably in England. The letter was first printed in 1718, but it existed in D'Estrades's lifetime 
and was used by Pellisson in compiling his memoirs of Louis XIV. (Ch. Dreyss, ed., Paris, 
1860). The trip to England was said to have occurred between Jan. 30 (when D'Estrades 
was at Montreuil) and Feb. 15, when he sent to Mazarin English proposals that had 
come to him exactly month before. 

19 Le maréchal d'Estrades et ses critiques, in Rev. Hist., CLVIII. (1928) 225-252. 

] 20 Correspondance authentique de Godefroi, comte d'Estrades, de 1637 à 1660, vol. f. 
[to 1646] (Paris, 1924). 
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eenth century editions of D'Estrades's correspondence. It is possible 
that D'Estrades simply exceeded his’ authority in encovfragement or 
promises to Cromwell. He may have feigned treason—with or without 
instructions—so as hot to bind his superiors in case the situation im- 
*proved and rendered the sacrifice of the city unnecessary. But this is 
unlikely. Real treason, considering the situation in France at the time, 
was much more probable. And it should not be taken too, seriously. 
Many good Frenchmen, some with royal blood in their veins—Condé, 
for example—were traitors at the time. A civil war was on; Mazarin 
had been in exile for a whole year; and the path of loyalty must have 
beer rather hazy at times. D’Estrades was always heavily in debt: a 
situation not unfavorable to treason. But since, if treason was per- 
petrated, Cromwell at least did not accept, the question'is a somewhat 
academic one. Cromwell—not yet Protector but powerful—wanted 
Dunkirk, but apparently still expected to receive it officially from either 
France or Spain in return for his alliance. In that case, only one sta& 
would have been made ait enemy. Had he taken it from D'Estrades by 
way of treason, both would have had to be faced. His unwarranted 
expectation can easily be understood when one considers the constancy 
and persistency with which his help was being sought by all sides. 
* * * » & 
During the winter, he was seen by representatives of Spain (Cardenas), 
of Condé (Barriére), of the French Huguenots (Cugnac), of Mazarin 
(Gentillot),? of the French government (Choqueux), of D’Estrades 
(Fitz-James, whom Cromwell had first sent to D'Estrades),? and, with 

“1 See I, Goll, Recherches critiques sur l'authenticité des ambassades et négociations de 
M. le Comte d'Estrades, in Rev. Hist., IIL (1877) 283—296; IV. 278-326; H. C. Rogge, 
De diplomatieke Correspondentie van Godefroy d'Estrades, in Verslagen en Medeleeligen 
der K. Acad. van Wetenschappen (1897), Letterkunde, IV. pt. 5; and A. de Saint-Leger, 
Les diverses éditions des lettres, mémoires, et négociations de M. le Comte d’Estrades, et Ja 
propagande anti-frangaise dans la premiére moitié du XVIIIe siécle, in Bibliographie 
moderne, XXI. (1922-1923) 89-103. From 1672 on, and particularly after 1685, Protes- 
tant and liberal Holland was a prolific center for European propaganda against Catholic 
and intolerant France. “A toutes les périodes de crises depuis 1709 à 1759, on a puisé dans 
la correspondance de Godefroy d'Estrades tous les arguments que l'on pouvait trouver 
contre la politique de la France" (:bid., 103). 

22 Gardiner (Commonwealth and Protectorate, II. 161), however, considers that 
Gentillot’s mission of December, 1651, was without Mazarin's knowledge as well as against 
his wishes. He bases this opinion upon Mazarin’s statement to D'Estrades in a letter of 
December 26 (A. Chéruel, Lettres de Mazarin [Paris, 1872-1896], IV. 576). For further 
data and references on these agents, see C. H. Firth and S. C. Lomas, Notes on the 
Diplomatic Relations of England and France, 1603-1688 (Oxford, 1906), pp. 39-40. 

231, Lemaire, D'Estrades et Fitz-James, in Bulletin de l'Union Faulconnier, XIX. 
(1922) 126. Cromwell had started the negotiations through Fitz-James on his own re- 


sponsibility (Gardiner, II, 162), but had had to share it with the council of state in 
January (:bid., p. 99). 
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the aforesaid question, by D'Estrades himself. It is probable that when 
in February’ Cromwell started equipping twenty-five ships under the 
command of Blake, it was with the expectation of sending them to the 
defense of Dugkirk upon Mazarin’s promise to do two things: to cede 
the city to England, and to recognize the Commonwealth government? 

D’Estrades had said that Dunkirk could not hold out beyond Janu- 
ary, but it did, thanks to the smuggling of provisions. Meanwhile 
Mazarin returned to court (January 30) and was again temporarily 
master of France. Unfortunately, he appears to have been unduly en- 
couraged to expect English help without conceding either Dunkirk or 
recognition. In this, he was thoroughly mistaken and discovered it too 
late. The council of state was not united behind Cromwell. An opposi- 
tion was being led by Sir Robert Villiers, who had even gone to France 
to strengthens it. Cromwell had gone far rather single-handed—in 
April, he sent 4000 foot and 1000 horse to Dover, presumably for the 
*ccupation of Dunkirk—and when the cuestion of a French alliance 
actually came before the council, it was dividéd between opposition and 
indifference, and all were chiefly concerned iw the gathering clouds of 
Dutch war, which soon made any French alliance out of the question. 
Thus Cromwell had to postpone his dream of acquiring Dunkirk until 
the Dutch were defeated and his power was better established. Mean- 
while, Mazarin, sensing Cromwell’s difficulties and anxious over the 
impending surrender of Gravelines, instructed Gentillot on April 21 to 
go to England and actually promise Dunkirk. But again drawing back 
from what he considered a supreme sacrifice, he kept his impatient 
envoy in France three weeks longer while Gravelines fell and England 
drifted into war with Holland. All possibility of English relief was now 
gone; and when Dunkirk finally faced surrender in September, Blake’s 
fleet actually aided in the attack. Fifty-four French ships, advancing to 
the relief of the city, were captured or destroyed by the English fleet. 
There had been too much miscellaneous piracy for some sort of reprisal 
not to serve as the published excuse for this surprising conduct; ** but 
Blake's deed should undoubtedly be construed as Cromwell's reply to 
France’s persistent unwillingness to cede Dunkirk and to recognize the 
English government. Mazarin had taker neither the Commonwealth 

24 France charged the Commonwealth with having received 4000 scudi from the 
Spanish admiral, the Marquis de Leyde, and asked for the return of the captured ships and 
reparations for those destroyed. The English reply referred to the damages done by 
French privateers, and Mazarin was too weak to press the case, knowing full well that 


a war with both Spain and England at that time would be fatal to France. Gardiner, 
II. 190. J. B. Perkins, France under Mazarin (New York, 1886), II. 223. 
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nor Cromwell with sufficient seriousness. It soon appeared that he had 
finally learned his lesson. l "n 

During England's succeeding five years of fegotiations with France 
and Spain which resulted in alliance with the former, Dunkirk was not 
forgotten; but with Cromwell's large-scale operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies, it no longer played quite the rôle that it had 
previously. Epochal steps in the creation of the British empire were 
being taken, even if few realized it; and the more imaginative minds 
were finding substitutes for the once glorious idea of regaining a small 
remnant of a lost Continental empire. But the London merchants, who 
were suffering more than ever from the Channel privateers after Crom- 
well’s expedition against the Spanish West Indies, kept before him the 
urgent necessity of doing something about Dunkirk. Merchantmen, 
freighters, and fishing boats were being captured within sight of the 
English shore. One Dunkirk captain, with a flair for humor as well as 
piracy, told the crew of a captured collier that while the Protector migly 
fetch gold from the West Indies, the Dunkirker would carry the #ro- 
tector’s coals from Newxastle.”® 

As early as 1654, Mazarin offered Dunkirk to Cromwell for his 
alliance and he apparently never withdrew the offer; but the Protector’s 
indecision, and Stuart and Huguenot complications prevented the alli- 
ance until March 13/23, 1657, when Sir William Lockhart and Mazarin 
came to a full agreement on a joint war against Spain.” Dunkirk and 
Mardyck were to go to England, and Gravelines to France; but if the 
last fell first, it should go to England until the others were taken. 
Thereupon in May, 6000 English soldiers under the command of Sir 
John Reynolds landed in Flanders?* In October, they assisted in taking 
Mardyck, and a few weeks later they repelled a Spanish attack in which 
both Charles II. and the Duke of York fought on the Spanish side. 
During the winter, Reynolds was lost on the Goodwin Sands, and serious 

25 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1655-1656, p. 200. See further, Gardiner, IV. 
241; C. H. Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate (London, 1909), I. 42; and Malo, Corsaires, 
I. 423-426. The Venetian ambassador in June, 1656, reported that 187 vessels had been 
captured by Dunkirkers since the outbreak of hostilities, and that the latter had landed 
troops in Cornwall and were plundering the country, probably a mere rumor. Calendar of 
State Papers, Venetian, XXX. (London, 1930), 228, 236. 

26 Gardiner, II. 432, 441; Ill. 113-136, 154-166; IV. 185—190, 242—246; Firth, Last 
Years of the Protectorate, 1. 268—301; and Chéruel, vol. HL, chs. I, IH. 

27 The treaty stipulated that there were to be no Irish or Scots. Their loyalty would be 
questioned. C. H. Firth, Royalist and Cromwellian Armies in Flanders, 1657—1662, in 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, XVII. (London, 1903) 76. F. P. G. Guizot, 
Cromwell and the English Commonwealth (London, 1854), II. 331-332, 481. 
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' misunderstandings arose with Turenne and the French; ?? but in March, 


* 


a new treatyewas evolved by the competent Lockhart,” who then doffed 
his diplomat’s garb for ntilitary uniform and led the English force at the 


; “Battle of the Dunes (June 14, 1658).. Eleven days later, Dunkirk was 


captured? ‘Louis XIV. immediately entered the city, and in accordance® 
with the treaties, turned the keys over to Lockhart the same day? 
Thus did England come into possession of her long-sought goal. 

The French soldiers were said to have been furious at the spectacle 
of seeing à former possession regained, with bloodshed, only to be given 
to the English the same day; and for several weeks it required all of 
Lockhart's and Mazarin's soothing tact to prevent trouble between the 
armies. "If the cardinall did not moderate and brydle the humours of 
the French", wrote Lockhart on July 27 after a month of disputes, 
quarrels, and guspicions, “I am confident we should have been by the 
ears ere now". Louis XIV., of course, put on his most gracious front, 
agcompanied the transfer with the usual pomp, gifts, and a gorgeous 
emos; but he^probably felt it was unjust? Mazarin’s plentiful 
* enemies, lay and clerical, had been using the Eygglish alliance as a point 
of attack. The latter foung its Protestant aspect an especially fine target. 
Cardinal de Retz, jealous and ever ready to capitalize on Mazarin's sub- 


*ordination of religious to political ends, published a powerful pamphlet ?? 


28 Firth, Last Yearg of the Protectorate, Y. 176-179, 203-204. Thurloe, State Papers 
(London, 1742), VII. 21, 24, 7o. 

29 Chéruel, HI. 132. Clarendon State Papers, HI. 394. Thurloe, VIL 2. 

30 See Firth, op. cit., n. 27, pp. 67-89, and Last Years of the Protectorate, vol. 1., ch. 
XV.; and J: W. Fortescue, History of the British Army (London, 1899-1927), I. 266—274. 
Lockhart's account of the battle is in Thurloe, VII. 155. In 1675, General Thomas Morgan 
wrote an egotistical account of the campaign, which was printed in 1699 under the title, 
A True and Just Relation, etc. It has been frequently reprinted (Harleian Miscellany, 
Somers Tracts, Stuart Tracts) and is quoted from freely in S. A. Swaine, English Acquisi- 
tion and Loss of Dunkirk, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Y. (London, 1883), 
93-118. It is obviously biased and its historical value is "very doubtful", See C. H. 
Firth in the Academy, XLV. (1894) 149; and W. C. Abbott, Bibliography of Oliver 
Cromwell (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), no. 1230. 

31 The frequently printed letter (e.g., Genzleman's Magazine, XXXIV. [1764] 444) 
of Cromwell to Mazarin making dire threats if Dunkirk were not surrendered to Lockhart 
at once, was an eighteenth century concoction. It undoubtedly grew out of previous dif- 
ficulties between Lockhart and Mazarin regarding the cession and the conduct of the 
campaign. A, de Saint-Leger in his L'acquisition de Dunkerque et de Mardyck par 
Louis XIV. (see n. 76) states that the transfer occurred “on the morrow”, 

32 Thurloe, VII. 279; see also pp. 174, 187; and.Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, 
II. 201-203. Guizot, Il. 337. Chéruel, Lettres de Mazarin, VIII. 440, The embassy was 
that of the Duc de Créquy (Firth and Lomas, p. 41). 

33 Trós humble et trés importante remonstrance au roi sur la remise des places mari- 
times de Flandre entre les mains des Anglois, It is printed in De Retz's Mémoires (Col- 
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late in 1657 which had much to do with almost, wrecking the alliance 
during the winter. But Mazarin, cool, collected, and purposeful, with ` 
his eyes on the complete defeat of Spain as a'prelude to greater things 
than the mere recovery of Dunkirk, withstood the, attacks, fought . 
* pamphlet with pamphlet?* and courageously carried through and de- 
fended the terms of the alliance. Following Cromwell's death, he saw 
more possibility of regaining Dunkirk; and during the crisis of May, 
1659, his ambassador to England, Bordeaux, Mggested: its purchase by 
France in order to relieve English financial stringency,” 5 already freely 
confessed the preceding autumn by Richard's and Lockhart’s requests 
for a French subsidy.?9 But Bordeaux was referred to Lockhart as the 
one in authority there and later reported that the latter would not con- 
sider selling. "There is no authority for the persistent rumors that 
Mazarin planned to retake it by force”? ° 

As for the English, they were not in a state of mind to get enthusiastic 
over anything in 1658, least of all a matter of foreign policy, In 
from 1625 to 1688, Englénd was essentially devoted to things domestic; 
and except for a few fa¥seeing souls, Cromwell's brilliant foreign policy 
did not call forth more than the ordinary,feebing of national satisfaction 


lection des grands écrivains de la France, Paris, 1870—1896, V. 291—327; and is quoted at, 
length in Jules Bourelly, Cromwell et Mazarin (Paris, 1886), pp. 64-71. It appeared in 
many editions and translations, including a Spanish edition published after the Battle of 
the Dunes, which was prefaced by a fictitious Anglo-Spanish treaty of alliance of May, 
1657, and an English edition of June, 1659, bearing the title, France no Friend to England. 
It was published anonymously but is generally attributed to De Retz without question. 
See discussion in his Mémoires, V. 167—169, 275-291. For some curious reason, it is 
omitted from C. Moreau, Bibliographie des Mazarinades (Paris, 1850-1851), which lists 
among its 4311 libels against Mazarin, 35 beginning with Trés Aumble remonstrance, but 
none of 1658 or 1659. 

34 Most important among the pamphlets written in defense of Mazarin was one by 
Abel Servien, marquis de Sablé, entitled Remarques sur la reddition de Dunkerque (Paris, 
1658). It is analyzed at length in Bourelly, pp. 258—263. See also De Retz, Mémoires, V. 
284; and Brit. Mus., Add, MSS. 3083. For Mazarin's comments on his opponents, see 
Chéruel, Lettres de Mazarin, IX. 27, passim. 

35 Bordeaux to Mazarin, May 1, 1659, in F. P. G. Guizot, History of Richard Crom- 
well and the Restoration (London, 1856), I. 369. Bordeaux had frequently mentioned the 
English attitude regarding Dunkirk (Feb. 5, 6; Mar. 6, 10, 31; Apr. 10). On March 6, 
he stated that interest in it had declined, owing particularly to the expense involved, and 
he thought it could be bought. But he advised waiting until Richard and his Parliament 
were embroiled when it might be secured more cheaply (ibid., p. 313). 

36 Bordeaux to Mazarin, Sept. 15, 1658, ibid., I. 231; Mazarin to Bordeaux, Oct. 31, 
1658, tbid., Il. 449; Mazarin to Lockhart, Sept. 22, 1658, Chéruel, Lettres de Mazarin, IX. 
66. See also Nicholas Papers [Sir Edward] (London, 1886-1920), IV. 111, 141. 

97 Edward, Earl of Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England 
(Oxford, 1888), VI. 199. Chéruel, op. cit, n. 19, III. 292-295. Bourelly, p. 261. 
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over a battle won. But to the Protector, Thurloe, and Lockhart, the 
acquisition of Dunkirk was a great victory for an aggressive, com- 
mercial, Protestant England. “It is not only an excellent outworke for 
the defence of England”, wrote Lockhart, “but a sally-port, by which his 
highness may advantagiously sally foorth upon his enemies.” It would* 
serve as a check, when necessary, on Spain, Holland, or France; ?? and 
it would end the depredations of the Flemish corsairs, It mieant greater 
influence for England among Continental Protestants, and closer com- 
mercial contacts with Central Europe. None seemed to see the disadvan- 
tages, so prominent in the minds of recent historians, of the resumption 
of a Continental possession. Lockhart early made it clear that the ex- 
pense of a garrison and of the maintenance and extension of necessary 
fortifications would be large; but it was to be worthwhile. The country 
around Dunkisk was poor, yielding little; but Lockhart expected to 
acquire more, and at Cromwell’s death he was negotiating with Mazarin 
fa Ostend”? He served as governor of the city as well as ambassador 
to France until the Restoration; and as in moŝt of his activities during 
a varied career, he served well—well enough todeserve a biographer.” 


38 Thurloe, VI. 853 (Mar. 7/7, 1658). See also Firth, Last Years of the Protectorate, 

II. 218; and S. von Bischoffshausen, Die Politik des Protectors Oliver Cromwell in der 

* Auffassung und Thütigkeit seines Ministers des Staatsecretárs John Thurloe (Innsbruck, 
1899), pp. 205, 207, quoting from Thurloe's Summary of Foreign Relations, 1660, which 
is included as an appendix (pp. 187—224), and which is also printed in somewhat different 
versions in Thurloe, I. 759—763, and Somers Tracts (London, 1809-1815), VI. 329-336. 
It was written by 'Thurloe at the order of, and for the information of, the Restoration 
government, 

39 Firth, IT. 217. Thurloe, VII. 279. Bischoffshausen, pp. 208-209 (from Thurloe's 
Summary). Vicomte de Grouchy in an article, L’annexion de Dunkerque à la France, 
Revue générale, XXXVI. (1882) 711—721, states without mention of authority that the 
sale of Dunkirk to France was discussed during Cromwell's lifetime and that an agreement 
was almost reached, the English asking 1,500,000 livres, not counting munitions and 
artillery. I have found no other mention of this, and doubt its correctness. Rather does it 
appear that Cromwell was interested in concerting measures with France for further 
Continental conquests (Thurloe, I.'762; VI. 478). In the biased pamphlet France no 
Friend to England (see n. 33) is the statement that England "doth only consider them 
[Dunkirk and Mardyck] as the first step or degree upon which they will hereafter mount 
up the bastions of Callis [Calais]" (p. 10). Cf. similar suggestions regarding his Baltic 
aspirations in Slingsby Bethel, World's Mistake in Oliver Cromwell (1668). 

40 On Lockhart, see Dict. Nat. Biog.; Firth, I. 207-216; Walter Frewen Lord, Lost 
Possessions of England (London, 1898), pp.°31-32; John Hill Burton, Scot Abroad (Edin- 
burgh, 1864), H. 230-249; Thomas Carlyle, Life and Letters of Cromwell (ed. by S. C. 
Lomas, London, 1904), HI. 138—139. There is a brief, sympathetic summary of his career 
by R. M. Lockhart in the Westminster Review, CXLVIII. (1897) 150-158. James Waylen, 
House of Cromwell and the Story of Dunkirk (London, 1891), pp. 232-249, is hope- 
lessly unhistorical in its laudation of Lockhart, as is Mark Noble, Memoirs of the Protec- 
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We obtain most of our information on the period of the English oc- 
cupation from the aforementioned Flemish historian Pierre Faulconnier 
(whose father was grand-bailli of the town in 1662), the correspondence 
and reports of the English governors and their lieutenants,*! and the 

* letters of Père Canaye, Mazarin’s Jesuit agent there.” The last had no 
official title, but was sent to protect the Catholic inhabitants against 
Cromwell’s Puritan soldiers as well as against the Flemish clergy who 
were Spanish in sympathy. Known to Lockhart, he was scarcely a spy 
even though in constant correspondence with Mazarin. His presence 
did, however, symbolize a sort of continued French protection not with- 
out significance. 

England’s new acquisition was a well-fortified town of about 5000 
inhabitants. An interesting census of 1659 reported 1060 adult males, 
1621 adult females, and 2419 children. There were eleven chirurgeons, 
one doctor, nine apothecaries, four lawyers, nine merchants, seven 
notables, and one executioner. Forty-two taverns ministered di 
people's needs. As government, secular and spiritual, there were tfirty- 
two officials, fifty-ninex priests and monks, and fifty-three nuns. Of 
guilds, there were twenty-five from that of thg fishermen, which was the 
largest with 102 members, to that of the brewers, the smallest, with 
nine members. x 

The English garrison was composed of from two to three regiments, 
totaling from 3000 to 5000 men. Immediately after the taking of the 
torate-Flouse of Cromwell (Birmingham, 1784), II. 255—261, from which Waylen's ac- 
count is largely taken. It need scarcely be stated that Cromwell showed keen political sense 
in selecting a Scotsman to represent him in France when one considers the traditional tie 
between those two countries. Cf. Gentleman’s Magazine, XII. (1742) 357. 

41 Mostly in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, and Thurloe. Cf. n. 60. 

42 Edited by L. Lemaire for La Commission historique du Nord as Dunkerque sous 
la domination anglaise: Correspondance de Mazarin et du père Canaye (Lille, 1924) 
[hereafter referred to as Lemaire]. Canaye was born in 1594 and served as army chaplain, 
professor of humanities at Paris and Clermont, and rector at Moulins and Blois. At Cler- 
mont, he had for a pupil M. de Saint-Evremonde; see Conversation du maréchal d'Hocquin- 
court avec le père Canaye in Saint-Evremonde, fies (Amsterdam, 1726), II. 183—197. 
His works are listed in C. Sommervogel, Bibliothégue des écrivains de la compagnie de 
Jésus (Liége, 1869-1876). He remained at Dunkirk most of the time until banished by 
Harley in August, 1660. In June, 1661, the new governor, Lord Rutherford, was asked to 
readmit him but he refused, referring to him as “too turbulent a spirit" (Cal. St, Ps., Dom., 
1661—1662, pp. 10, 14). J. Crétineau-Joly, Histoire de la compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 
1845—1846), IV. 272, incorrectly states that he was mentioned in the treaty as “rerum 
Catholicarum moderator”. . 

43 'T'hurlce, VII. 701—702; cf. Canaye's statement (Lemaire, p 8) that there were under 
4000 in 1658. Regarding the state of the walls and forts, see Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1658- 
1659, pp. 67—68, 96; and Thurloe, VII, 713. 
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city, Lockhart allocated troops to the completion of Turenne's brilliant 
campaign, ane in the autumn they returned with victories but also with 
sick and wounded to be tared for. Since the Spanish barracks would 
house only a part of the garrison, the remainder had to be quartered in 
homes. Assignments were made, however, by the city magistrates, ° 
and there is no record of violence and disorder. But Lockhart had no ` 
money with which to pay the soldiers. Honest and efficient Alderman 
Backwell had been appointed paymaster and treasurer of the garrison,“ 
but considering the state of the finances at Cromwell's death, it is easy 
to understand why money was not always forthcoming. As winter 
came on, danger of mutiny was increased by the lack of cots, blankets, 
and provisions. Requests for shipments went unheeded by the distraught 
interim government of Richard, which had appealed in vain for a French 
subsidy. Finally, in early December, Lockhart went to England and got 
what he needed; and the immediate danger was past.'* Two months 
later, he was in England on a similar mission, and it appears that in his 
absence the danger of mutiny was so great that he hurried a message to 
the Dunkirk magistrates, asking them to advatice £7000 pending his 
return. They apparentlyeactually raised £6550; but to forestall the 
reader's enthusiasm over the splendid coóperation of the city authorities, 
“t must be added that the eleven subscribers were all magistrates whose 
tenures of office had been renewed by Lockhart just a few weeks before.*" 
The situation remained unsatisfactory until the summer of 1659 when a 


54 Early in July, Bergues, Furnes, and Dixmude were taken. On August 27, Gravélines 
fell; on September 9, Audenarde, and on September 25, Ypres. See Pirenne, V. 13; and 
Fortescue, British Army, I. 274. Cal. St. Ps, Dom., 1659-1660, pp. 150-152.  Thurloe, 
VII. 248. 

45 See F. G. Hilton Price, Some Account of the Business of Alderman Edward Back- 
well, in Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, VI. (1890) 
191—230; R. D. Richards, A Pre-Bank of England English Banker—Edward Backwell, 
in Economic Journal, Economic History Series, no. 3 (1928), pp. 335—355; and Dict. Nat. 
Biog. Among Backwell’s ledgers, now in the hands of Glyn, Mills, and Company (suc- 
cessors, since the amalgamation of 1923 to Messrs. Child, a bank directly descended from 
that of Sir Francis Child [d. 1713], whose daughter was the wife of Backwell’s grand- 
son), is a rough account book entitled Copies of Dunkirke Affair. It contains chiefly papers 
relating to his work as paymaster of the garrison. 

16 See n, 41; and Lockhart to Thurloe, Nov. 8, 1658, in Thurloe, VII. 466. On the 
preceding day, there had been a small mutiny or riot, resulting in the pillaging of shops 
until mounted soldiers cleared the streets. Four men were court-martialed. For the 
English reaction to this incident, see Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow (Oxford, 1894), H. 96. 
Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1658-1659, p. 219. Reports of mutiny had also given rise to rumors that 
it had been retaken by the Spanish, Clarke Papers (London, 1891-1901), IV. 207. 

47 Lemaire, pp. 15-18, 60-61. In May, 1659, £ 7000 was again berrowed of the town 
magistrates, Thurloe, VII, 668, 
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parliamentary commission was sent to investigate and report.*® There- 

after, with England under a military régime, the soldiers were paid more 

regularly and at the same rate as troops in England. Food and clothing 

were better supplied and threats of mutiny were seldom heard during 
*the remainder of the English occupation. 

The religious situation might easily have made much trouble. Lock- 
hart and Cromwell had given firm promises not to interfere with Catho- 
lic worship,? and they appear to have been faithful to these promises, 
in spite of their Protestant zeal and the problem of disciplining victorious 
Ironsides in a Catholic town rich in ecclesiastical treasure. The Puritan 
soldier who lighted his pipe at an altar candle was probably an excep- 
tion who served nobly as publicity for the irreconcilables5? But as usual, 
there were political complications to religious differences, and when on 
August 6, Lockhart called upon all magistrates, priests, and heads of 
religious houses to take an oath of allegiance, the curé, Jacques van der 
Cruyce, and others were absent. The clergy requested permission as 
usual not to have to reveal the secrets of the confessional, and to^this 
Lockhart agreed; but he refused to put it on paper?! Some clergy ac- 
cepted this; others did not, among them the guré; and there the matter 
rested for a while. But in the late autumn with unpaid soldiers, suffer- 
ing, and threats of mutiny about him, and faced with the necessity of* 
going to England to secure help, Lockhart decided to settle the matter 
and leave no open disloyalty behind. On November 26, Van der Cruyce 
was called to the Hotel de Ville and in the presence of “le corps 
échevinal", refused to take the oath. Then Lockhart took him out to 
dinner and got along no better there. The governor can at least hardly 
be blamed for impulsiveness and lack of patience. The curé was then 
sent to Bergues, and his vicar, Louis van Woestwinckel, was appointed 
in his place to remain until 1661. Van der Cruyce later regretted his 

48 Composed of Colonel Ashfield, Colonel Packer, and Lieutenant Colonel Pearson, 
ibid., 712—719. Their report includes an interesting Account of the Public Revenues of 


Dunkirk. There had been another minor mutiny just before their arrival, Cal. St. Ps., 
Dom., 1658-1659, pp. 390-391. 

49 Cromwell to Mazarin, July 1, 1658, in Lemaire, pp. 32~33. For Lockhart’s special 
agreement, see ibid., p. 6 (also in Faulconnier, If. 36). Cf. Derode, pp. 212—214. Religious 
processions were, however, probibited. Immediately after the Restoration there was a 
petition to permit them again (Cal. Sz. Ps., Dom., 1660—1661, p. 80), which was granted 
one year later (Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1661-1662, p. 10). 

50 Canaye to Mazarin, Aug. 3, 1658, in Lemaire, pp. 36-38. On the English "atro- 
cities", see Abbé Flahault, Notice sur le couvent des Carmes déchaussés de Dunkerque, in 
Annales du Comité flamand, XX. (1892) 261, 325—326. 

$1 See "Resolutio patrum recollectorum" of Sept. 19, 1658, and other documents in 
Lemaire, pp. 42-45, 
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stand and asked to be allowed to return, but in vain. Not until France 
had resumedecontrol in December, 1662, was he reinstated.” 

During Charles IL's brief possession of Dunkirk, he permitted the 
establishment of a convent of English nuns—the next to the last (1682) 
established there prior to the French Revolution? During their exile," 
Charles and James had been aided at times by Mary Knatchbull, abbess 
of the English conyent at Ghent.** Following his restoration, it appears 
that the king wrote her a letter, expressing thanks and vague promises 
of future compensation. On the advice of her bishop and friends who 
perhaps realized the number and questionable value of such promises, 
she proceeded to attempt to realize on hers by going to England where 
she had a successful audience with the king on October 31, 1661.°° In 
addition to a pension, she was granted her principal request: the right 
to establish an English convent at Dunkirk. The following May, about 
a dozen members of the Ghent convent journeyed thither and were well 
r&gived, according to the king’s instructions. A house was purchased, 
a church was built, and Mary Caryll (who had accompanied the abbess 
to Whitehall) assumed control, first as prioressf later as abbess?9 It is 
interesting to note that befare many months had passed, Charles—by that 
time husband of a Catholic wife whose presence and entourage were 


92 Relation de ce quy s'est passé en la maison de ville devant le magistrat et son excel- 
lence l'ambassadeur Logkhart et M. le Pasteur de la ville de Dunkerque, 26 Nov. 1658, 
printed in Lemaire, pp. 46-47. It was said to have been written by the curé himself, and 
sent to Mazarin by Canaye on December 2. See also ibid., pp. 14, 31, n and 48. Imme- 
diately following Charles IL.'s restoration, Father Florentine Blommaert, Guardian of the 
Recollects, and two priests petitioned for his return but without results (Cal, Sz. Ps., Dom., 
1660-1661, p. 80). 


53 Derode, pp. 296—297.  Faulconnier, p. 44. Lemaire, p. 29. Gallia Christiana 
(Paris, 1870-1899), vol. V., col. 347. A. Bonvarlet, Notes et documents pour servir à 
l'histoire des maisons religieuses et hospitaliéres de la Flandre maritime, in Annales du 
Comité flamand, XVII. (1888) 154—159 (French translations of English manuscripts from 
the Pontoise convent, which was another recent [1658] offshoot of the Ghent establish- 
ment). 


54 Probably one of the eleven daughters of Sir Norton Knatchbull, Biblical scholar, and 
M.P. for New Romney (Dict. Nat. Biog.). His son, Sir John, wrote a narrative of James 
Is first attempt at flight in 1688 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 32095, 33923), printed in 
Notes and Queries, 3d ser., VI. (1864) 1-3, 21-23. There is a letter of Mary Knatchbull 
to James I., Mar. 3, 1685, in Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 21483, £. 21. Two of her letters to 
Nicholas in 1658 and 1659 are in the Nicholas Papers, IV. 46—47, 77—78. 

55 W, D. Macray, Notes which passed at Meetings of the Privy Council (London, 
1896), no. 43. 

56 Sister of John Caryll, titular Lord Caryll, diplomatist, poet, and secretary to Mary of 
Modena from 1686 until his death (Dict. Nat. Biog.). Some of his correspondence and 
papers are in Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 28224-28226, 
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arousing suspicions—saw fit to lie out of the above episode in order to 
allay anti-Catholic fears." Em 
Meanwhile, Lockhart provided for his own religionists. At first, an 
improvised place for worship and a temporary Flemish, minister, who 
had been ministering to a few Protestants at night, were secured? He 
then wrote.to England for a regular pastor, stressing the need of a man 
of power and learning, whereupon the ubiquitous Hugh Peters was 
sent. He proceeded to be his usual busybody, doing everything besides 
preaching, and Lockhart saw to it that after a few trial sermons, he 
secured no "call"? Later incumbents were more successful, thanks 
undoubtedly to the governor's tactful guidance of the selection. 
Meanwhile, Lockhart repaired the fortifications and undertook ex- 
tensive new works? And all was done with enthusiasm on his part, 
for he believed in Dunkirk. He had spent years in striving for it, first 
as diplomatist, and then as military commander. He had withstood large 
offers to betray his trust, and he was to continue to do so. In May, 16 
as England seemed headed toward anarchy, and as royalist plans for the 
summer uprising were nfaturing, the Earl of Middleton, an old comrade- 
in-arms, approached him with large offers forethe surrender of the city 
to Charles?! Now Lockhart was not a man of strong constitutional 


91 Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1661-1662, pp. 488, 499 (Nicholas to Rutherford, Sept. 14, 29, 
1662). Cf. Bonvarlet, p. 160, n. 53. » 

58 Leopold von Ranke, History of England principally in the Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1875), III. 201-202. In the autumn of 1660, H. de Vic complained of the 
“want of good orthodox ministers, there being not one in that place but is a whining 
puritanicall tubb preacher at most" (Nicholas Papers, YV. 254-255). Regarding Patrick 
Forbes, a later minister, see Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1660-1661, p. 228. 

$9 Lockhart to Thurloe, July 8/18, 1658, in Thurloe, VII. 249, passim. Lockhart 
undoubtedly handled this difficult fellow with no small tact. “Mr. Peeters hath taken 
leave at least 3 or 4 tymes; but still something falls out, which hinders his return to 
England. . . . He returns loaden with ane account of all things heare, and hath under- 
taken every man's businesse, I must give him that testimony, that he gave us three or 
four very honest sermons; and if it were possible to gett him to mynd preaching, and to 
forbear the trubling of himself with other things, he would certainly proove a very fitt 
minister for soldiers. . . . He hath often insinuated to me his desyer to stay heare, if he 
had a call. Some of the officers also have been with me to that purpose; but I have shifted 
him so handsomely, as, I hope, he will not be displeased; for I have told him, that the 
greatest service he can doe us is ta goe to England, and carry on his propositions, and to 
own us in all our other interests, which he hath undertaken with much zeale" (ibid,), 

90 See the report from Dunkirk of Colonel Alsopp to General Fleetwood, May 6, 1659, 
in Thurloe, VII. 668—669; and the report of the English commissioners at Dunkirk to the 
council of state, August, 1659, in zbid., p. 694. Judging from these two reports, much work 
was done during the intervening period. See also the letter of Colonel Lillingston and 
Colonel Alsopp to the council of state, June 23, 1659, in Clarke Papers, IV. 281—283. 

61 Clarendon, Rebellion, VI. 198—199, referring to letters of Middleton to Clarendon, 
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prejudices. He had, during his lifetime, served both Stuart and Crom- 
well; and hewas again to serve the Stuarts. But he never lacked a keen 
sense of loyalty. Following Richard’s abdication, he was puzzled over 
the situation agd uncertain of his own tenure. He therefore went to 
England, offered to resign his post but begged them not to give up the 
city. He was thereupon newly commissioned as governor and ambas- 
sador, and returned to reject absolutely all royalist advances. Much of 
the next six months was spent in Paris and in southern France, watching 
the progress of Mazarin and Luis de Haro in their negotiation of the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, and particularly guarding against the former’s 
recognition of Charles Stuart, who was also near at hand. In November 
he was, like most others, puzzled over Monk’s motives and hoped to 
be able to penetrate them by a trip to London.” The result was com- 
plete satisfactron over Monk’s loyalty to the Commonwealth, and he 
therefore continued to reject all royalist overtures for entrance to Dun- 

99 But with the parliamentary action of the next April, the garrison 
was soon drinking the new king’s health, and'on May 8, it expressed its 
loyalty to him in a formal address to Monk, to which Lockhart interposed 
no objection. He then hurried to Breda to attempt to repair his error 
of judgment,** but there was naturally little chance of his succeeding. 
He had refused to coóperate in the restoration, and he was both a 
relative (by marrigge) and an appointee of the late Protector. His recall 
was immediate upon Charles's landing at Dover; but he was not further 
humiliated or molested; and after ten years of comparative inactivity, 
he was to return to diplomatic service. 

His successor, Edward Harley, whose son was to make history in 
Queen Anne's reign, was a stanch Presbyterian who had fought first 
on the side of Parliament, and then with Charles I. Elected to the 
Parliament of 1656, he was excluded by Cromwell and signed the 
remonstrance against him. In the spring of 1660 as a member of the 
council of state, he met the king at Dover, and on Monk’s recommenda- 
June 2, 20, 1659, in the Clarendon MSS, at the Bodleian Library. Cf. Bulstrode White- 
locke, Memorials of the English Affairs (Oxford, 1853), IV. 333; and Nicholas Papers, 
IV, 111, 141. 

62 He called on Sir Henry Vane on November 14, Ludlow, IIl. 171. Cf. Burnet, 
L 155; and Lemaire, pp. 17-18. 

83 See Bordeaux's correspondence with Mazarin in Guizot, Richard Cromwell, Yl. 
265—450; and Nicholas Papers, V. 189—190 (from Brit. Mus., Egerton, 2542. Cf. Claren- 
don, Rebellion, VI. 199; Burnet, I. 155-156; Burton, Scot Abroad, II. 244; Lord, Lost 
Possessions, pp. 31-32; and David Hume, England (New York, 1879), V. 513. 


64 Pepys, Apr. 1, 1660. Bordeaux to Mazarin, May 17, 1660, Guizot, Richard Crom- 
well, II. 426. 
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tion was at once appointed governor of Dunkirk.® His tenure was brief, 
less than a year; and during the latter half, his brother Robert served in 
his place much of the time as vice governor. In general, he continued 
Lockhart’s policies, rebuilding and enlarging the fortifications, and 
strenuously supporting the prerogatives of the place against French and 
Spanish encroachments.’ Like Lockhart, he believed in Dunkirk, op- 
posed the idea of selling it, and in May, 1661, just as England and France 
were agreeing on the Portuguese marriage, he was dismissed to make 
way for one with no such scruples.5 He was an example of the better 
sort of moderate that rallied to the restored monarchy in 1660, but soon 
found official position incompatible with morality and high principle. 
He had refused a baronetcy in 1660 for fear it would be construed as a 
bribe, and his knighthood was conferred in his absence and without his 
knowledge. In contrast, his successor got a barony before going, and an 
earldom upon his return, Had Charles II. retained and been worthy of 


servants like Harley, the history of the Restoration would have bege? 
different. i 


65 See A. Collins, Historical Collections of the Noble Families (London, 1752), 
pp. 200—205; Archaeologia Cambrensis, 3d ser., XII. (1866) 204; Lord, Lost Possessions; 
p. 33; and Dict. Nat. Biog. On May 31, 1660, the House of Commons granted Harley 
leave of absence “in Regard to his publick Employment in his Majesty's Service as Governor 
of Dunkirke, which he is now attending" (Commons Journals, VI. 52). His formal 
commission was dated July 14 (Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1660-1667, p. 80). See also Guizot, 
Richard Cromwell, II. 428, 437; Hist. MSS. Com., Portland MSS., III. (1894) 222; and 
Firth, op. cit., n. 27, p. 96. ` 

66 Lemaire, pp. 22-23. He was also colonel of Lockhart’s regiment of horse. The 
two brothers are frequently confused. 

87 One must not take too seriously Schomberg’s statement to him in 1688 “ ‘that the 
French had often during his [Harley's] time attempted to take it by surprise’ " (quoted in 
Dict. Nat. Biog.); but in recommending Harley for the post, Monk appears to have had 
in mind probable French.designs and wanted a strong governor, thoroughly above 
suspicion. Collins, Collections, p. 203; cf. Lord Lansdowne, “Vindication of General 
Monk”, in his Works (London, 1736), II. 141. 

68 May 22, 1661. A letter of Harley to his son, dated March 19, 1699/1700 (printed 

in Lady Brilliana Harley’s Letters [London, 1854], p. 245), in explanation of some state- 
ments about the sale of Dunkirk which, he heard, would soon appear in Clarendon’s 
printed memoirs, implies that Harley’s Presbyterianism was the real cause of his dis- 
missal. The king was reported to have said that he was “continually disturbed because 
[Harley] is represented to be a notorious presbyterian”. It is worth noting that the ultra- 
Anglican Long Parliament had just come into being on May 8. 
- 69I am not ignorant of the fact that this same Harley took money from the French 
ambassador, Barillon, in connection with the parliamentary intrigues of 1678-1679 (see 
the writer's, Louis XIV.'s Financial Relations with Charles II. and the English Parliament, 
in the Journal of Modern History, I. [1929] 199, passim). But I would point to that fact as 
a commentary on the depraving tendencies of the reign, rather than a cause for retracting 
a statement on Harley's (at least one-time) personal integrity and worth, 


- 
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Andrew Rutherford was one of the many Scottish soldiers of for- 
tune who entered Continental service during the Thirty Years’ War.” 
He attained the rank of lieutenant colonel in the French army, and it 
was upon the gecommendation of Louis XIV. that he was appointed to 
Harley's post. He thereupon received from the same king a lieutenant 
generalship (dated two years back, thereby conferring a comfortable 
bribe in terms of back salary) and a special pension of one year "sur les 
menus plaisirs du Roi". He has been described as one devoid of fear 
and other useful qualities, He was so French that in his first letter to 
Secretary Nicholas, he begged pardon for his poor English, "being more 
accustomed to the French tongue”.  Harley's attempts to collect old 
taxes and impositions from neighboring towns had called forth a French 
protest just about the time of his dismissal. Charles II. apologized, de- 
clared Harleyedid not understand that certain orders were merely tradi- 
tional, and not for enforcement, and said that Rutherford "would better 

ow how to live with his neighbors”. The Anglo-French entente was 
already in being. . 

But there were still difficulties ahead.  Ecclesiastically, the path was 
somewhat smoothed by Rutherford’s coming. A policy more favorable 
to Catholics was adopted, and processions were again permitted. York's 
regiment, which was largely Catholic; had been brought to Dunkirk in 
April. During the summer England and France worked hand in hand 
against the Flemish (Spanish) clergy in defeating the hopes of Stuart 
d'Aubigny to become bishop of Dunkirk. But, politically, trouble con- 
tinued. In July, Louis XIV. asserted his right as "seigneur foncier" of 
the city, which would permit him to select magistrates. His claim 
frankly admitted that the treaties of 1657 and 1658 had been silent on the 
point, but he hoped there would be no trouble in recognizing the con- 
tinuation of this artcient feudal privilege which had at least never been 
revoked. 

We come now to the sale. 

70 Dict, Nat. Biog. Jean de Boislisle, Mémoriaux du conseil de 1661 (Societé de 
l'histoire de France, Paris, 1905-1907), I. 131, 138, n. Marquis d'Étampes, French ambas- 
sador in London, profited from the English civil war in recruiting 6000 Scotsmen in 1642 
for the French wars (Lemaire, p. 24). 

TI Lord, Lost Possessions, p. 35. Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1661—1662, p. 4. 

7? Clarendon State Papers, vol. II., suppl., p. viii (Clarendon to Bastide, May 9, 1661),. 
and see further pp. vii, xi-xii. There is much information about commercial difficulties 
with Spain and France in Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1660-1661, eg., p. 351, and 1661-1662. 

7$ Lemaire, pp. 25; 26, 27. Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1661—1662, pp. 10, 139. Boislisle, I. 


242, n. Claude Cochin, La tentative de Stuart d'Aubigny, in Bulletin du Comité flamand, 
Oct. 1, 1908, 
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It is probable that in the spring of 1661 when negotiating the Portu- 
guese marriage treaty, Charles II. and Clarendon decided at would be 
well to dispose of Dunkirk. Supporting this opinion is the appoint- 
ment of Rutherford, and Charles's actual suggestion of the sale to 
]9'Estrades in July, 1661.'* But there is no assurance on this point, and 
one might conclude against it from the fact that when D'Estrades mani- 
fested no interest, the subject was dropped for nearly a year. It is prob- 
able that the failure of Portugal in May, 1662, to deliver as much dowry 
as promised’ had something to do with Clarendon's letter of June 29, 
which reopened the question. 

No lengthy and subtle analysis of various possibilities is necessary in 
order to state the reasons for the sale, and the originators of the idea. 
It was caused primarily by the need for ready cash, and it was furthered 
by Charles IL's desire to live at peace with Louis XIV. The originators 
were those most responsible for the king's financial obligations: Charles 
himself, the chancellor, and the treasurer. " 

The story of the negotiations from June to November, 1662, has been 
frequently told,‘ and ied only be sketched here. On June 7/17, 
D'Estrades, having been French ambassador so England but in Paris 
since April, was instructed to go to Holland as ambassador. A month 


T4 D'Estrades to Louis XIV., July 21, 1661, in Archives des Affaires étrangères, 
Angleterre, 75, ff. 69—72. CJ. Lemaire, p. 11; and Boislisle, II. 319328 (from Arch. Aff. 
Étr., France, 412, ff. 60-62). On the relation of the sale and the marriage, see W. Kennett, 
Register and Chronicle (London, 1728), p. 770; Echard, p. 84; Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., V. 
(1876) 203; Julian S. Corbett, England in the Mediterranean, II. 12-14; and Anderson's 
introduction to Journal of Edward Montagu, First Earl of Sandwich, Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, LXIV. (1929) xxx-xxxi Regarding rumors in the spring of 
1662, see Lemaire, p. 14 (citing D’Estrades to Louis, Jan. 20), and Louis to D’Estrades, 
Mar. 4, 1662, in D’Estrades, Lettres, mémoires, et négociations (London, 1743), I. 266. 

T$ See the writer's Anglo-Portuguese Marriage of 1662, in Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, X. (1930) 349. i 

76 Particularly, A. de Saint-Leger, L'acquisition de Dunkerque et de Mardyck par 
Louis XIV., in Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, Il. (1900) 233-245, which 
is an expansion of a part of his doctoral dissertation, cited in n. 12. The more important 
documents on the subject have been printed by L. Lemaire in Bulletin de l'Union Faul- 
connier, XXI. (1924) 1-223. This work, entitled Le rachat de Dunkerque par Louis XIV., 
contains 142 letters, dependably edited from French archives. This can be said of no 
other collection of D'Estrades's correspondence except his Correspondance authentique ... 
de 1637 à 1660, edited by A. de Saint-Leger and Lemaire for the Société de l'histoire de 
France, of which only vol. I. (to 1646) has appeared. Two other monographs on the 
subject by Vicomte de Grouchy and S. W. Swaine, cited in notes 39 and 30, are of minor 
importance. The former provides the usual narrative with a strong Gallic accent and 
some inaccuracies. The latter devotes one small paragraph to the sale after twenty pages 
on the campaign of 1658, in which he quotes at great length from printed materials, 
some of which are of questionable value. 
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later, however, he was still in Paris, suffering from an infected dog bite. 
Thereupontarrived Richard Bellings with the aforesaid letter from 
Clarendon, urging him to come to London on a matter of importance; 
and on July 16/26, Louis XIV. empowered D'Estrades to go and to buy 
Dunkirk. The trip was to be somewhat secret, and merely incidental 
to his Dutch embassy. He was to leave for Holland, and at Calais receive 
a letter from England, which, it would be explained, made it advisable 
for him to include London in his itinerary. 

He arrived on August 2/12. After forty-eight hours in bed, owing to 
his wound and a rough crossing, he held his first interview with the king 
and Clarendon. During the next three weeks, there were frequent con- 
ferences, with York, Southampton, Albemarle, and Sandwich also pres- 
ent. Meanwhile the English price dropped from twelve to five million 
livres, and the French offer rose from two to four million livres. There 
they stopped, a million apart; and D’Estrades finally asked for a ship for 
"Nolland. But he did not go, his wound—now probably a sort of diplo- 
matic wound—serving:as an excuse. Both sides were using all the arts 
. of Levantine bargainers, but neither could mlake full use of the best 
weapon—a long hold-out—because of disconcerting rumors as to what . 
was going on. The enlargment of the English conference committee, as 
well as opposition therein, prevented the desired secrecy. Louis XIV. 
therefore decided,to meet the English figure, if the stores and ammuni- 
tion were included; and that was accepted. But delay ensued in regard 
to the terms, for Charles demanded all cash, and Louis would offer only 
two millions in cash. How Colbert finally found a Parisian banker to 
discount Louis's later notes at twelve per cent, and make possible the 
immediate payment of 4,654,000 livres is related by the writer elsewhere.” 
All was hastened by the growing opposition among the treaty commis- 
sioners, the members of the privy council, and the merchants of the 
city. On November 18/28, D'Estrades took possession of the city, and 
four days later Louis XIV. was received with much poetry and great 
rejoicing. 

This is the only such territorial alienation in British history, and: 
various have been the judgments upon it. Until Clarendon’s fall in 
1667, his opponents found it a good point of attack and utilized it to full 
advantage. During the next seventy-five years, Whig historians were 
cleverer and more loquacious than their Tory opponents, and the opinion 
that the sale was a mistake became fairly well established in eighteenth 
century minds. The. desire to keep Gibraltar created arguments show- 


TT The Dunkirk Money, 1662, in Journal of Modern History, V. 1-18. 
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ing the folly of selling Dunkirk.’ Moderation was not a mark of eight- 
eenth century political pamphlets, and what soundness of argument 
there was on the Tory side received scant attention. But recently, 
criticism has gone far to the other extreme. Sir Julian (orbett’s state- 
ment is typical of many. “Of all wise actions, few perhaps have been 
more mercilessly misrepresented than the sale of Dunkirk.” From 
this premise, Corbett’s sturdy imagination affirms that the transaction 
was planned and approved by a committee of financial, military, and 
naval experts (Southampton, Albemarle, and Sandwich), who pre- 
sented it to Clarendon and the king. To the latter (and to Corbett) it 
appeared as a grand design concocted by the noblest minds -of both 
Restoration and Commonwealth: “Two were the most sober of the 
Stuart councillors, and two the most moderate of Cromwell’s men-at- 
arms.” This is convincing—except for the documents,ewhich show 
that the experts mentioned were either opposed to the sale or indifferently 
favorable and that Clarendon really stood alone with the king and Yog? 
in favor of it.®? : 

In discussing whethe? or not it was best to sell Dunkirk in 1662, 
historians may certainly disregard the questioneof the propriety of Eng- 
land possessing it now. On the latter point, there would undoubtedly 
be little disagreement. But on the former point, the writer disagrees 
with the late Sir Julian and many other recent writerg, Charles II. has 
not received very fair treatment from historians, but his suddenly arisen 
legion of new champions command questionable respect, however sym- 
pathetic one would like to be. "Their cases will not be strengthened by 
including the sale of Dunkirk among Charles II.’s statesmanlike meas- 
ures. It was a great mistake and for three reasons. 

First, it outraged a national tradition for the sake of temporary 
financial gain. It has been stated that one of the traditions of English 

18 In 1728 the Reverend Edward Combe printed some of the correspondence relating 
to the sale (The Sale of Dunkirk, London) with the express purpose of showing that it 
was an error of policy not to be duplicated in the case of Gibraltar. Cf. the work by 
Amhurst, cited in n. 89. 

79 Corbett, pp. 12-14. Cf. similar statements or suggestions by Lord, Lost Possessions, 
p. 35; R. Lodge, History of England, 1660-1702 (London, 1910), pp. 22-23. But on the 
other side see Swaine, p. 115, and A. T. Mahan, Influence of Sea Power (London, 1896), 
p. 105 (“inexcusable from the, maritime point of view"). 

80 On October 27, D'Estrades wrote: "Le chancelier est celui de tous qui a en le plus à 
souffrir pendant les contestations, qui ont été formées par tout le conseil sur cette affaire. 
Les commissaires [Albemarle, Sandwich, and Southampton] sonte ceux qui ont le plus 
travaille à le rompre et l'on peut dire le Roi d'Angleterre et M. le Duc d'York en auroient 


été ebranlez, s'il n'avoit pris soin de les maintenir dans des premiéres résolutions" (Lemaire, 
p. 134). Clarendon naturally tells a different story (Life, 11. 243 ff.). 
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foreign policy was that if Dunkirk left Spanish hands, it should come 
to England, and that it should never go to France. Its acquisition by 
Cromwell in 1658 appeared to be the beginning of a revived Continental 
empire, and ag.such it inspired some much needed confidence. The 
England of 1658-1662, craving most of all domestic peace and quiet, wa$ 
in no frame of mind to display much exultation or resentment over an 
incident of empire; but in the usual small group whose ideals live on 
through such post bellum periods, there actually was exultation in 1658, 
and resentment in 1662. 

Secondly, Dunkirk was won just four years before in a hard fought 
campaign which cost 5000 English lives. Even if it were to be regarded 
as a white elephant, suitable only for disposal, a regard for moral values 
should have dictated its retention for some years until the memories of 
1658 should have dulled a little. 

Thirdly, Dunkirk had long been a pirate nest, levying increasingly 
‘agavy toll upon English shipping. In French hands, it was to become 
that again—a fount of pirates in peace time, arfd of privateers in war time. 
Previous history should not have left Englarffd unforewarned of this 
future; and it was naturally to be worse than ever before because of the 
growth of English commerce. There was to be more to prey upon. 

There is no denying that England was poor in 1662, and found the 
upkeep of Dunkirk expensive. There is also no denying that there were 
some international difficulties to be smoothed if Dunkirk were retained. 
It (along with Jamaica) stood in the way of peace with Spain; for the 
Peace of the Pyrenees had been silent on both points. In other words, 
England had received Dunkirk merely from France, to whom Spain 
said it never belonged. Mention has also been made of points of d:f- 
ference with Louis XIV. in regard to his feudal rights at Dunkirk. 
Transferring it to France would rid England of both these complica- 
tions, and an expensive possession; and it would bring in ready cash for 
expenses at hand as well as for pressing debts. 

But statesmanship should have seen how hollow and temporary were 
all these advantages. Only a part of the Spanish difficulty would be 
settled, for Jamaica remained. But Jamaica and Dunkirk put together 
did not constitute a genuine peril, for Spain was in no condition to fight 
anybody over anything. French respect for England—and respect is the 
basis of solid friendship between nations as well as individuals—would 
have been greater if England possessed Dunkirk than if not. England's 
temporary poverty is less to the point than her potentialities; and these 
she possessed in plenitude, as witness the two Dutch wars, and her 
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recovery from the Fire and the Plague. Moreover, the sale surely did 
not accomplish the financial rehabilitation of either the ling or state. 
The cash received was as usual only a temporary relief. The saving in 
cost of maintenance ** was of more importance, but where did it go? 
{nto Tangier. And after twenty years of costly maladministration, 
Tangier was not even sold but merely relinquished. 

Why then has the sale recently come to be considered such a states- 
manlike step on the part of Charles II.? Because he foresaw how incon- 
venient it would be to have it now? Charles II. foresaw very little—not 
nearly so much as his good brains would have permitted him to had he 
used them more. Was it because its possession by England would have 
involved her in Continental wars? But in just what wars would Eng- 
land, possessing Dunkirk, have been involved which she otherwise 
escaped? Or did the sale prevent wars in toto? Possibly, but not 
probably. England’s continued possession of Dunkirk for a century or 
more would have done less to cause war than to increase the value yt 
her alliance in war. Ther® would have been other advantages. English 
confidence in the Restofation government would have been shaken by 
one less thing; English commerce would not have suffered so out- 
rageously in succeeding years from the depredations of the Dunkirk 
corsairs; Louis XIV., against whom nearly all Europe was soon aligned, 
would have had one less base of operations against the Spanish Nether- 
lands; and English prestige on the Continent might never have sunk 
so low as it did during the last ten years of the Restoration period. 

We come now to the final chapter: England's regret and discom- 
fiture, followed by a long series of attempts, naval, military, and diplo- 
matic, either to retake the city, or if it must remain in hostile hands, to 
render it harmless. All, in the finality, failed. 

The value of the city to Louis XIV. is well indicated by his expendi- 
tures thereon. From 1672 to 1680, Vauban and 30,000 men constructed 
forts, basins, jetties, and canals on a plan which the great military 
architect of the age called "le plus beau et le plus grand dessein de 
fortifications du monde”. By 1688, it was one of the most prized and 
best fortified port-citadels of France. And in that year began the Second 

81 Probably over £100,000 a year. See various estimates and figures in Lister, 
Clarendon, 1. 22, and III. 510; Burnet, I. 303; Faulconnier, II. 54; and Cobbett, IV. 266. 

82 E. Lavisse, Histoire de France (Paris, 1901~1911), vol VIL, pt. IL, p. 253. See 
further, regarding Dunkirk from 1662 to 1700, Bouchet, pp. 278-404. Ezéchiel Spanheim, 
in his Relation de la cour de France en 1690 (Société de l'histoire de France, Paris, 1882, 


P. 301) calls it “de tous les ports de France . . . peut-être le plus remarquable pour les 
prodigieux ouvrages qu'on y a faits". 
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Hundred Years War. Long before that, England had realized more 
than ever thg mistake of 1662. During the negotiations attending the 
sale, Louis XIV. had sought to reassure London merchants by promising 
to publish an ordinance against piracy. Instead, he republished a map 
of Dunkirk, dated 1646, the legend of which offered the comforting as* 
surance that piracies Aad ceased. Within four years of the sale, England 
was at war with France, and Dunkirk privateers were active. The next 
year, the youthful and intrepid Jean Bart was at sea, and continued to be 
` most of the time until his death in 1702. English losses in that period 
were enormous. In 1689, English and Dutch craft, captured by the 
French corsairs, mostly from Dunkirk, totalled 4200; 5 and many were 
the occasions when Parliament listened to such tirades as this of 1673: 
“We shall never be quiet till Dunkirk be out of his | French] hands, in 
the very mouth of the Thames, a new Algiers set up in Christendom; 
the midway betwixt your great rendezvous, Northward and Westward, 

all your Navigation".* It is interesting, if not important, that most 
of the Jacobite expeditions from the Continent assembled and sailed from 
Dunkirk; and it was there that the Old Pretender delayed the expedition 
of 1708 by the homely business of having the measles. 

In 1694, English and Dutch fleets assaulted the great fortress, but 
in vain. They could do no better the next year? Vauban had done his 
work well. But in 1712, with France worn and tired, diplomacy achieved 
partial results where arms had failed. During the armistice attending the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht (July, 1712-April, 1713), Dunkirk 
was placed in English hands as a mark of good faith.?9 There was varied 
opinion as to what to do with it, but the majority was undoubtedly 
satisfied by Article IX. of the treaty, according to which Louis XIV. 


83 Malo, Corsaires dunkerquois, 1. 430. Norman, Corsairs, p. 21. During forty years 
of warfare between 1656 and 1783, 4344 prizes were sold in the admiralty courts at Dun- 
kirk for a total of £ 6,327,000. In the peaceful year, 1751, 251 English prizes were carried 
into Dunkirk. 

84 Anchitell Grey, Debates of the House of Commons (London, 1769), V. 308. 

85 Wm, Laird Clowes, Royal Navy (Boston, 1897-1903), IL. 477—478, 482. Faul- 
connier, II. 104—108. 

86 Cambridge Modern History, V. 440. Throughout the negotiations, Dunkirk was 
the subject of many pamphlets, particularly Richard Steele, Importance of Dunkirk con- 
sidered in Defence of the Guardian of August 17, in a Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge 
(3 editions, London, 1713), and Jonathan Swifts reply, Importance of the Guardian con- 
sidered, in a Second Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge (London, 1713). John Toland 
wrote Dunkirk or Dover; or the Queen's Honour, the Nation’s Safety, the Liberties of 
Europe, and the Peace of the World, All at Stake till that Fort and Port be totally Demol- 
ish'd by the French (London, 1713), in which he stated: "We may as soon let the 
French fortify Dover, as keep up the fortifications of Dunkirk” (p, 32). 


I 
England and Dunkirk. 2 


promised “to level the fortifications of Dunkirk, to block up the port, ` 
and to demolish the sluices which scour the harbour, with this further 
condition that such fortifications, port, and sluices shall never be recon- 
structed”. Under the direction of the youthful and effigent.Major Hill, 
*these terms were immediately executed. Thereupon, Louis XIV. started 
a harbor at Mardyck, and a canal connecting it with Dunkirk. These 
works were being pushed rapidly with 12,000 men engaged; so it was 
reported, until English protests caused them to cease. A little later, the 
regent's desire to curry favor with England made it advisable to demolish ' 
these renewed works.’ Throughout the reign of Louis XV. treaties be- 
tween England and France (1717, 1748, and 1763) continued to include 
the “Dunkirk clause" of the Treaty of Utrecht.?? The limitations imposed 
were partially but not entirely successful, for there were some new forti- 
fications to destroy each time.. By 1783, the futility of swch attempts to 
repair past mistakes became apparent when the Peace of Paris abrogated 
all Dunkirk clauses and left the city free to prepare the great worjs, 
financed by Calonne and his borrowed gold, against the siege of 1793. 
In August of that year, while Carnot was achieving the most remarkable 
piece of military organization the world had ever seen, a befuddled war 
office in Downing Street, more ready to furnish siege plans drawn up by 
lord chancellors than to consult and supply generals and admirals,* 
allowed the Duke of York to sacrifice 10,000 lives before retiring dis- 
comfited?? Dunkirk was a part of France, and was to remain such— 
even with English help when, from 1914 to 1918, British soldiers fought 
to keep it French. 
CLYDE L. Grosz. 
Northwestern University. 
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.'THE DEPRESSION OF 1819-1822, A SOCIAL HISTORY 


IN 18109, the United States, in common with all Europe, experiencede 
à severe shock to its economic and social well-being. Not only was there 
a general and drastic decline in property values, but fully as significant 
were the radical changes in social mood and outlook which found ex- 
pression in widespread agitation and, finally, in political action. Perhaps 
even more than in indexes of prices and bank clearings the history of a 
people is reflected in the alternating moods of buoyant expansiveness and 
earth-bound depression. In this early precedent are illustrated all the 
major features of what has become a recurring phenomenon of American 
social and ecogomic history. 

There was, in the first place, the preceding period of extravagant 
speculation and apparent prosperity. The long cycle of wars, both in 
Europe and America, ending only in 1815, had favored the erection of 
an unstable and overdeveloped structure of crédits and debits. Every 
type of economic activity bad flourished, including industry, which grew 
into the proportions of a boom after 1808, under the stimulus of an 
exclusive home market. Upon the financial fagade, in particular, was 
lavished all the aspiration of a people who were projecting an accidental 
and temporary good fortune into thé indefinite future. The close of the 
war cycle brought only a momentary lull in the strong breeze of pros- 
perity. It shifted rather than abated its course. While the new industry 
felt the chill air of British competition, both commerce and agriculture 
continued to prosper, and the expansion of banking went on with un- 
interrupted vigor. The prevailing condition was admirably described 
in the report of a committee of the Pennsylvania legislature, prepared 
in 1820 


The plenty of money, as it was called, was so profuse, that the managers 
of the Banks were fearful that they could not find a demand for all they 
could fabricate, and it was no infrequent occurrence to hear solicitations 
urged to individuals to become borrowers, under promises of indulgences 
the most tempting. j 


1 William M. Gouge, 4 Short History of Paper Money and Banking in the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1833), p. 66. For the curreat bank expansion, see W. G. Sumner, 
A History of Banking in the United States (New York, 1896), p. 74; John Austin Stevens, 
Albert Gallatin (Boston, 1884), pp. 267, 270. On the prosperity generally, J. Leander 
Bishop, 4 History of American Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1868), Il. 235, 244; John 
Bach McMaster, 4 History of the People of the United States (New York, 1911), IV. 321, 
344, 484. 
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The few warnings and protests went largely unheeded, and even Niles, 
the shrewdest observer and reporter of the times, quickly thanged to a 
note of optimism. In 1817 he was able to detect signs of returning 
normality.? ° 

e . 

We are settling down better than was hoped for... . Let us go on then, 
... the trial of war and the trial of peace have passed. It remains that we... 
march steadily on to the high destinies that await our country. 

The really great trial, however, was still ahead. It was precipitated 
by a sharp crisis in the affairs of the second Bank of the United States. 
Established in 1816, it had not fulfilled its intended purpose of check- 
ing the current bank inflation. The center of a large and spectacular 
speculation in its own stock, it had indeed added to the inflation. In 
August, 1818, the Bank management decided upon a policy of contrac- 
tion. The resulting pressure upon specie brought about a suspension of 
payments in many places and by many banks. An outcry against thg 
Bank led to a congressignal investigation which turned up eviderice 
both of mismanagement and dishonesty. There was a movement to 
repeal its charter, and several lean years followed? 

The collapse of the financial facade was the signal for, rather than 
the entire cause of, the rapid spread of distress and the mental attitudes 
characteristic of depression. Business bankruptcies multiplied; prices 
fell; unemployment increased. A mood of compldint and rebellious 
protest grew upon the American community, and legislatures became the 
arena of what might be described as depression politics. Calhoun was 
greatly impressed with its seriousness in discussing the situation with 
John Quincy Adams in 1820: 


“~ 


There has been within these two years an immense revolution of fortunes 
in every part of the Union; enormous numbers of persons utterly ruined; 
multitudes in deep distress; and a general mass of disaffection to the govern- 
ment, not concentrated in any particular direction, but ready to seize upon 
any event and looking out anywhere for a leader. ... 


That leadership was subsequently found in Andrew Jackson.* Similar 
Cassandra-like predictions of impending doom had begun early, and 
Niles in particular made himself both the prophet and the historian of 


2 Niles! Register, Apr. 13, Aug. 16, 1816; Mar. 15, 1817. 

3 Ibid., Nov. 23, 1816; Nov. 29, 1817; Gouge, pp. 86, 93 ff., 102; Ralph C. H. Catterall, 
The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1903), pp. 30, 73, 91. 

4 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Charles Francis Adams, ed. (Philadelphia, 1875), 
V. 128 f£; Frederick Jackson Turner, The Rise of the New West (New York, 1906), 
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the depression. Already in April, 1816, he had warned that if only 
“half of the &vil that is anticipated by intelligent gentlemen be felt, we 
shall have ‘such times’ as the present generation has never seen”. 

The prophety came true, even if allowance is made for a note of, 
exaggeration in the current accounts of the hard times? But exaggera- 
tion is itself an earmark of depression and a product of its pervasive 
pessimism. In 1819 Mathew Carey estimated that three million people, 
approximately one-third of the population, were directly affected.’ From 
far-away Cincinnati came a report describing the “distress as beyond 
conception. Marshall and Sheriff Sales are almost daily"? Western 
New York, where the Erie Canal, even then in process of construction, 
held out the promise of future prosperity, was, nevertheless, in deep 
despair. At the annual meeting of the Genesee Agricultural Society, in 
October, 1820, at Batavia, its president, Samuel Hopkins, proclaimed 
himself an “alarmist”. “My first wish would be . . . to speak in a tone 
that should rouse the tenants of every log-house in these counties, and 
make them stand aghast at the prospect of families naked—children 
freezing in the winter's storm—and the fathers without coats or shoes 
to enable them to perform the necessary labours of the inclement sea- 
son.” With wheat at thirty-seven and a half cents a bushel, and flour 
selling for $2.19 a barrel at New York, conditions were “without a 
parallel”. * 


Last year we talked of the difficulties of paying for our lands; this year 
the question is, how to exist. The struggle is not now for property; from 
this time onwards we shall have to contend for clothing, and a few other 
necessaries, without which we must become a miserable, and, I fear, a 
barbarous people. . . . There can be no industry without a motive: and it 
appears to me there is great danger that our people will soon limit their 
exertions to the raising of food for their families . . . there cannot be much 
ambition or hope; education will decay, and the decencies of social life be 
neglected... . 


In city and country the distress was equally acute. Unemployment 
was widespread, and pauperism an urban problem commanding serious 
attention for the first time in American history. At Philadelphia, an 
investigating committee named at a general meeting in August, 1819, 


5 Niles’ Register, Apr. 13. 1816. 

6 The charge of exaggeration was leveled against the protectionists in particular, on 
the ground that they had an axe to grind. Cf, The American (New York, Sept. 1, 1819). 

TM. Carey, Address to the Farmers of the United States, in Essays in Political 
Economy (Philadelphia, 1822), p. 417. 

8 Letter printed in the Rochester Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1820, 

9? Carey, p. 419. 
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reported that in thirty industries, studied in detail, employment had 
decreased from 9672 in 1816 to 2137 in 1819; weekly wagas were down 
from $58,000 to $12,000. The total reduction in employment could not 
be less than 11,592. Niles was able to add up a total ofe50,000 as either 
"unemployed or irregularly employed in the three cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore alone. Baltimore had lost 10,000 people 
since 1815, and he was afraid that the "distress of the people has reached 
an alarming extent, and there is no considerate man in our large cities 
and towns that looks to the approaching winter, without anticipating 
scenes of misery such as he never before witnessed"? James Flint esti- 
mated that half a million people were unemployed in the country as a 
whole.’ From Lexington, Kentucky, the report came to the Carolina 
Centinel that mechanics were without work and that factories repre- 
senting a capital of half a million dollars were idle. In thi$ section, wrote 
a correspondent to the same journal: "A deeper gloom hangs over us 
than was ever witnessed by the oldest man. The last war was sunshine, 
compared with these times... . It is not my business to disguise the 
facts. . . . The present season requires plain, manly, unsophisticated 
truth." The Centinel also printed the account*of a John Daely of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, who pleaded guilty to the charge of stealing a horse, 

giving as his reason: j 

The Times were so hard he could get no work, and could hit upon no 
other plan so ready and certain to provide him with a home and steady 
employment. He is a strong healthy young man; and was to his great gratifica- 
tion sentenced to the state prison for eight years? 

Relief for the unemployed and the urban poor was an urgent neces- 
sity. Baltimore provided no less than twelve soup stations for its poor 
during 1820. At Philadelphia also daily distribution of soup took place 
at the rate of a pint to a person. At New York soup houses were estab- 
lished through the generosity of the butchers, and collections were raised 
in the city’s churches. In 1819 the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism was alarmed at the growing numbers of paupers, estimat- 
ing them at 8000, in a city of 120,000; in the following year it reported 
that between 12,000 and 13,000 were receiving poor relief. From Cin- 
cinnati Flint wrote that many were leaving for the backwoods to raise 

10 Niles’ Register, Aug. 7, Sept. 4, Oct. 23, 1819; Sept. 16, 1820. Cf. also Carey, The 
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food, while the newspapers were appealing for old clothes for the poor 
and for shoes to enable poor children to attend Sunday school? Both 
at Philadelphia and at New York newly organized societies made 
studies of the growth of pauperism, analyzing causes and proposing 
remedies. The sad example of the English poor law was invoked as à 
warning. Nevertheless, self-sufficing individualism was in need of a 
prop, and it was partly supplied in the form of a recipe brought from 
Liverpool for a "cheap, wholesome, and savoury food", which could be 
made from a pound of rice and mutton suet gravy at a cost of three 
pence for a family of six.!* 

The propertied classes also suffered great hardships in this period 
of depression. Property values declined sharply along with earning 
capacity; added to this was the burden of old debts which could be 
liquidated only by means of forced sheriff's sales, and this depressed 
prices still further. A committee of the Pennsylvania senate reported 
that during 1819 there were 14,537 actions for debt in the state; 
not counting those for smaller amounts before justices of the peace. 
In Philadelphia County alone there were 1808 “commitments to prison 
for debt. The value of real and personal property in New York State, 
as recorded at the comptroller’s office, declined from 315 million dollars 
in 1818 to 256 millions in 1820. In Pennsylvania, land which had been 
boomed to $150 ay acre in 1815 dropped to $35 in 18192" At Baltimore 
rents declined from forty to fifty per cent., and a third of the property 
was held by the banks; Niles was sickened “to the heart to see the lists 
of persons who are published weekly in the Baltimore papers, as mak- 
ing application for the benefit of the insolvent laws of Maryland”.1® 

Similar conditions prevailed east, west, and south. At Richmond, 
Virginia, property depreciated from a half to three-fourths, and half of 
it was mortgaged to the banks. At Alexandria, a wharf and storehouses 
which had cost $17,000 brought only $1250 at auction in 1820; at Augusta, 
Georgia, cotton, for which an offer of twenty-four cents a pound had 

13 Flint, pp. 202, 211; Carey, pp. 319, 431; Rochester Telegraph, Mar. 7, 1820; 
Second and fourth annual reports of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism (New 
York, 1820 and 182r); McMaster, IV. 349, 535; Thomas W. Griffiths, Annals of Balti- 
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been refused, could not fetch fifteen. In Massachusetts commercial 
capital was reported to have taken a loss of twenty-five per fent. during 
1819, while the volume of revenue bonds for which the government had 
entered suits against the debtor merchants increased front less than two 
million dollars to more than three millions in the course of the year. 
This was one-fifth of all the bonds outstanding. In the South the Bank 
of the United States finally took a loss of over two million dollars on 
bad debts; in the West its losses were smaller because it was able to hold 
on until values recovered. In the meantime, it owned every kind of 
property, as Senator Benton of Missouri put it: 


I know towns, yea, cities . . . where this bank already appears as an 
engrossing proprietor. All the flourishing cities of the West are mortgaged 
to this money power. ... They are in the jaws of the monster! A lump of 


butter in the mouth of a dog! One gulp, one swallow, and «ll is gone! !* 


European creditors lost 100 million dollars through the operation of 
American insolvency laws, and this, Niles dryly concluded, was our 
chief profit on the booming trade of the last five years? 

John Quincy Adams believed that the low point had been reached 
at the close of 1820, but a sluggish condition persisted for several years 
thereafter. As late as August, 1822, while "dashing failures" were no 
longer taking place, there were still enough "to serve us for half a cen- 
tury. Conditions are such that almost everybody isewondering how 
other people live.” In Boston failures were still numerous in 1822, one 
hundred occurring during May, June, and July, to an amount exceeding 
three million dollars, while 3500 persons were imprisoned for debt be- 
tween 1820 and 1822. Kentucky was compelled to adopt a new stay law 
for debts in 1821, since the first one had expired and the process of fore- 
closure was threatening to begin all over again. By 1821 prices were in a 
complete state of collapse; corn was at ten cents a bushel at Cincinnati; 
wheat was less than twenty-five cents, and whisky could not sell at fifteen 
cents a gallon.” The banks, to be sure, were crammed with money; 
government bonds were at a ten per cent. premium, while even the stock 
of the Bank of the United States had regained lost ground and was 
back to rro, although paying only five per cent. Niles noted and 

LT Ibid., May 8, 1819; Apr. 22, June 24, 1820; Richmond Enquirer, June 1, 1819; 
Adam Hodgson, Remarks during a Journey through North America (New York, 1823), 
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deplored the rise of “a system cf speculation (we might call it gamb- 
ling)", whKh bade fair to equal the stockjobbing at London, and 
for which idle capital was to blame. He marveled at the. paradoxical 
situation, but àrgued that the timidity of capital must be overcome and 
people put back to work. Any other “scheme to relieve the general 
distress must be mischievous”.*° 

The prolonged years of distress naturally provoked a large amount 
of thinking and even more writing both to explain and to account for 
the depression. Often the exposition was linked up with a favorite 
measure of relief, and one was, therefore, intended to justify the other. 
The prevailing distress was, for example, a boon to the comparatively 
young protectionist movement, and its sponsors almost reveled in the 
opportunity to agitate and to forward their particular cause. Other ex- 
planations came from moralizing philsophers, who were not so much 
incorrect as they were vague and obvious; certainly what may have been 
fresh and new then has since become banal and trite, with endless repeti- 
tion. All of them, however, belong in the pattern of thought which is 
characteristic of a period of depression. 

A practical man of affairs like Stephen Girard, the greatest private 
banker of his day, was brief and obvious in attributing the calamity partly 
“to the great facilities which our Company Chartered Banks have 
afforded to several of our merchants, traders, and mechanics, who with 
their fictitious capital have acted imprudently"?* Everybody blamed 
the banks, of course, but the exact nature of their offense was best de- 
scribed by an anonymous writer in the Carolina Centinel, who inciden- 
tally displayed an excellent understanding of banking theory for that 
early date. Banks should lend only “for a short time to real capitalists”. 
They should lend only part of the necessary capital, such as may be used 
for immediate needs: 


But instead of this minimum, our numerous banks have sometimes 
stretched their loans to the utmost .... They have created accommodation 
paper, to enable one man to buy real estate; another to build houses and to 
buy furniture; a third to buy whole crops of tobacco and flour . . . a fourth 
to purchase the fixed capital of large manufactories . . . . We wanted to take 
short cuts to fortune. ... 


Shrewdly also, this writer, justly calling himself Economicus, pointed 
to causes even deeper than improper banking practice. There had been 
20 Niles’ Register; Aug. 26, 1820; Mar. 17, June 2, 9, 1821. 
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a long war, which “adds to the debt, not to the wealth of a nation”. 
Not only the war, but also the peace which followed had lêd to large- 
scale borrowing—three hundred million francs by France for indemni- 
ties, great sums by Prussia, Russia, Austria, and Sweden for their mili- 
tary establishments. The English manufzcturers had overreached them- 
selves, and our trade also had been expanded with the aid of loans. 
According to Niles these had amounted to 172 million dollars in five 
years. To all this there was a necessary limit and termination.” 
Others also saw clearly that the past wars were the ultimate cause 
of the present difficulty. As a people we “had fattened upon the distresses 
of Europe. So easy was money to be obtained that many, very many of 
us, had anticipated years of growth. . . . We have grasped at the emolu- 
ments of futurity, calculating upon a proraulgation of the miseries of the 
old world as a sure guarantee of the prosperity of the new... .” 7° 
Such speculations bordered very closely on, and, in fact, generally, 
passed over into the mora]; on this theme many changes were rung. 
Few particulars were specified, but the spirit of extravagance, imported 
from Europe, received general arraignment, and the call was sounded 
to return to the simpler ways of our ancestors. Industry and frugality, 
words weighted with revolutionary authority, were given fresh currency. 
A series of essays on Domestic Economy, under the pseudonym of 
Howard, appeared in the National Advocate at this! time, and were 
widely reprinted in the country press. They dwelt on the vices of the 
day, attacked that “unincorporated fraternity” of shavers and brokers in 
Wall Street, and harked back to the better ways of a simpler generation, 
when ladies did not buy cashmere shawls at $1100, Leghorn hats at $70, 
nor did they spend fifty dollars on cake for a single party.* The Society 
of Tammany sponsored a public Address, in which the recent state of 
the nation was described as that of “the overgrown and pampered 
youth ... vaulting and bounding to ruin”. The present visitation was 
regarded as “the Act of Providence to arrest our hasty strides to national 
destruction”. One after another, it impeached the principal evils, among 
them, that spirit for speculation which derived “from this factitious and 
Tt called to account the brokers 


preternatural accession of money... ." 
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“who have fastened upon society like leeches, who eat out its substance 

and live upon its distreses . . .”; in particular it condemned “the gen- 

eral propensity for shows and public exhibitions, which absorb the time 

and money, sttal on the credulity, and give a wrong turn to the morals 
» 25 


of the people”. 


Not only had past prosperity been demoralizing, but the present 
distresses were liable to have a similar effect. The alarm was sounded 
by a director of the Bank of the United States in a letter which received 
circulation in both the English and the American press. Bankruptcies 
were so numerous as to “take away the odium . . . and the barriers of 
honesty are broken down by a perpetual legislation suited to the con- 
dition of insolvent debtors .... Credit is become very rare... . Besides 
our commercial distresses we are suffering great alarm in this city from 


€ 
incendiaries . . . . Mail robberies and piracies are quite the order of 
the day... .”*° 


Among the banks one in particular was offered up for sacrifice. The 
Bank of the United States had been investigated and found wanting; 
its very efforts at reconstruction produced additional hardships and, to 
the debtors at least, seemed inopportune, if not criminal. Hence even 
Niles, who otherwise favored the program of thorough purgation and 
opposed radical measures of debtor relief, lent himself to the attack 
upon this symbol of oppression. He defended the right and obligation 
of the various states to tax it out of existence if necessary. He was even 
prepared to accuse the Bank of bringing on the present distress deliber- 
ately in order to compel Congress to act in its favor by creating a new 


27 


national currency.“ With the tide of indignation rising high against 


the Bank, any defense was of little avail, although ably presented by 
John Serjeant in Congress. He could point out reasonably enough that 
all speculation was alike, equally good or bad: 


The variety is infinite, and in no country greater than in this. Every- 
thing about us invites to speculation .... Not an axe sounds in the forest, 
without adding to the sum of national wealth. I should like, then, to know, 
in what the discrimination consists, which makes one kind of speculation 
offensive, and another innocent, if both are permitted by law .... What is 


25 Address of the Society of Tammany . . . to its Absent Members (New York, 1819), 
pp. 6 ff. 

26 Reprinted in Gouge, pp. 122 ff. 

27 Niles Register, Mar. 7, 14, 1818; cf. especially the series of articles on the Peper 
System, appearing in the Register during 1818; also Dec. 5, 1818. Cf. John Randolph's 
warning, issued in 1816, against "this grand mammoth, which is set up to worship in 
this Christian land". Gouge, p. 81. 
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the difference between speculating in land, and speculating in merchandise, 
or the stocks? 28 i 

While the banks offered themselves as a ready symbol for the double 
purpose of explanation and accusation, others looked elsewhere for the 
true causes. Mathew Carey believed that the symptom was being mis- 
taken for the cause; it was as if a patient were to be accused of eating 
a horse, because a horse collar was found in his bed. The banking evil 
was exaggerated; the real difficulty was the unbalanced state of our 
foreign trade, which in turn was the outgrowth of an unbalanced na- 
tional economy. "There were too many people on the land, multiplying 
products for which the foreign demand was diminishing, while we did 
not make enough for ourselves. Three million out of eight million free 
people in the United States were raising breadstuffs in seven states, but 
European markets totalling sixty million people had either" been closed 
or were being closed to them. Russian wheat from Odessa had become ! 
an increasing factor in the competition for European markets. Even 
American cotton no longer enjoyed its virtual monopoly; the rise in 
prices before 1816 had produced a greater call for East Indian and 
Brazilian cotton. American cotton was a drut in the world market, 
and prices had fallen from thirty-three to sixteen and one-half cents a 
pound between January and June, 1819. The South was admonished 
to look at home for its outlet.” e 

Every opinion could apparently be countered by its opposite. If 
Carey and Niles deplored the redundancy of the rural population, in the 
West it was believed that too many had been drawn into the cities, 
while man was intended to live by tilling the land. In no other nation 
had "the thirst for the acquisition of riches without labour taken such 
deep root as among ourselves". But an exodus was preparing, and the 
West was ready to welcome it?? If, on the one hand, the belief that 
speculation was an evil product of the city was a tenet of the national 
creed, there was also the valid objection that a vicious speculation had 
grown up on the land às well, encouraged by the liberal credit feature 
of the national land policy. This was creating a debtor interest in the 
West, which might disrupt the Union.** 

38 Select Speeches of John Serjeant of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1832), p. 164. 

29 Carey, Essays, pp. 323 ff. (The New Olive Branch); pp. 470 ff. (The Farmer's 
and Planter's Friend); and pp. 399, 492 (Address to Congress). Cf. the figures of the 
world cotton trade in Niles’ Register, Jan. 30, 1819. 

30 The Cincinnati Inquisitor Advertiser, June 8, 1819. 

31 Niles’ Register, Sept. 4, 1819. Between 1815 and 1819 the amount of the debt on 


land bought from the government increased from three to nearly eighteen million dollars. 
Benjamin Horace Hibbard, 4 History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 1924), p. 97. 
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The most dangerous factor in the situation was undoubtedly the 
lengthening chain of entangled debts which stretched from the mer- 
chants and manufacturers in England to the American seaboard and 
from there westward and southward. At the far end of it a “wild som 
of Tennessee who has been with Jackson, can ill brook that his bit ‘of 
land, perhaps his rifle, should be torn from him by a neighbouring shop- 
keeper, that the proceeds may travel eastward, where the ‘sceptre’ of 
money has fixed itself... . This subject is a painful one, but.... We 
have no patience with those who tell us coldly that things will correct 
themselves . . . . We cannot believe that the remedy consists in folding 
our arms".? But the matter of a proper remedy was no less painful, 
presenting indeed a dilemma, which the congressional committee on 
manufactures clearly perceived and described in 1821. The people were 
looking to the government for relief, and the latter reversed the opera- 
tion, “the resources of both exhausted; both marching to poverty . . . 
in the same road, on the same principles; their expenses exceeding their 

. 


receipts" 5? 


For the relief of distress due to depression there were ample advice, 
much agitation, and evén some actual achievement. The advice was at 
times quite detached and reasonable; the action taken under the pres- 
sure of urgent need often took flight in palliative in the guise of panacea. 
The country survived both. There were those who offered neither advice 
nor remedy, but believed rather that the distress was not serious. This 
was particularly cbaracteristic of the official attitude. Mathew Carey 
complained that when he first began to depict conditions in 1819 he was 
censured for it; the misery he described was denied; and, in any case, 
it was objected that such writing was pernicious in discouraging immi- 
gration. Carey, however, persisted, protesting: 


I respectfully ask those fastidious gentlemen, whether ‘numerous families 
being deprived of the common necessaries of life’—the ‘prisons overflowing 
with insolvent debtors’—and ‘vast numbers of industrious farmers being 
driven from their homes, and forced to seek in the uncultivated forests of 
the west, that shelter of which they had been deprived in their native state’, 
be not as complete proofs of misery as can be exhibited? 


Carey also complained of congressional obduracy in refusing relief, 
while in a series of messages the President long continued to ignore or 


32 The American (New York), Aug. 28, 1819. 


33 Quoted on the title-page of Carey's Address to the Farmers of the United States, 
separately and in the Essays. 
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to minimize the existing depression?* In his message of December, 
1819, Monroe made passing allusion to the contraction of credit and the 
industrial depression. A year later, he waxed eloquent over “the pros- 
perous and happy condition of our country ... it is impossible to behold 
sd gratifying, so glorious a spectacle, witout being penetrated with the 
most profound and grateful acknowledgments to the Supreme Author 
of All Good for such manifold and inestimable blessings”. To be sure, 
there had been “pressures on certain interests . . . but they detract but 
little from the force of the remark alrezdy made", and the President 
was, therefore, unable to "regard these pressures . . . as otherwise than 
in the light of mild and instructive admonitions, warning us of dangers 
to be shunned in the future; teaching us lessons of economy . .. "9? At 
that moment the government was not paying its way in a time of world 
peace and was, in fact, adding to the public debt. e 

Privately, of course, the administration was greatly concerned over 
the “alarming situation”, which John Quincy Adams discussed both * 
with the President and with the Secretary of the Treasury. It was ad- 
mitted that distress was “universal in every part of the country. 'The 
revenue ... must very sensibly and very soon be affected by this state 
of things, for which there seems to be no remedy but time and patience.” 
Adams agreed with the President that 


They must work out their own termination. Government can do nothing, 
at least nothing by any measure yet proposed, but transfer discontents, and 
propitiate one class . . . by disgusting another. ... As it is, the arbiters of weal 
and woe, the healers and destroyers, Time and Chance, must bring the 
catastrophe or the cure... . “Thy will be done.’ 36 


The official fatalism of the “Time and Patience” school was echoed 
in the New York Gazette, which denounced the “rant in most of our 
prints, about our distresses". From the present derangement important 
lessons were to be learned. “Trade will regulate itself. Banks will soon 
become more useful, and merchants more wise .... There is no real 
distress in the country, and we hope to hear no more of it."?? In the 
face of such an attitude, Niles was justly critical of the general apathy 

34 Carey, Essays, p. 421 (Address to the Farmers); p. 309 (The New Olive Branch); 
and p. 196 (Addresses, new series). 

95]. D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
(Washington, 1899), Il. 55, 72 ff. Cf. the sharp satire this message provoked in the 
Philadelphia Weekly Aurora, Nov. 20, 1820. 

36 Adams, Memoirs, IV. 375, 498; V. 129. . 


37 Reprinted in the Cincinnati Inquisitor, Jan. 12, 1819; cf. the sharp rebuke ap- 
pearing in the National Advocate, Dec. 10, 1818. 
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and indifference which prevailed. Every effort at supplying a remedy 
was condemned as a form of radicalism, and his conclusion was that 
“it has grown out of the powerful excitements caused by the late war, 
and the general depression of mind and business which followed it". 
We were helpless and rudderless.?? j 

Niles himself was far from radical. He was opposed to the inflation 
of the currency; a thorough purgation, however unpalatable, was the 
only real cure possible. Aside from increased protection for industry, 
his main reliance was upon the hope that “honest men would get into 
fashion . . . [replacing] speculating madmen and visionary schemers". 
There also circulated such familiar slogans as "lake Courage” and 
“Keep Cool". The country was sound and would recognize the pro- 
priety of "going back to the simplicity of our forefathers and exchanging 
our disease for health . . . our dissipation for temperance and our vice 
for virtue ... "9? The Order of Tammany proclaimed a new age and 
* called for “a fundamental change in morals and habits”.*° But the hard 
times also produced a real suggestion of cfass disaffection and even a 
threat of class conflict. A writer calling himself One of the People 
addressed a “Morsel of*Advisement to the Rich", in which he warned 
them that the common people greatly outnumbered them. These were 
times “to try your souls". They could continue to extort and to oppress, 
"but if you do se, a woful chance will it prove in the end". They would 
do better to show themselves “rich in good works . . .. Thus will ye take 
the surest way to preserve your treasures from being moth-eaten, and 
will lay a good foundation against the time to come." € 

More concretely, however, the problem was to restore prosperity. 
Economicus, an anonymous writer in the press, began by defining the 
term and then offered some sound advice for its restoration. Prosperity 
was "nothing but a lively exchange of commodities”. To bring it 
about, those who could afford it should be encouraged to live and spend 
more liberally. Tradesmen must be content with lower prices and 
smaller profits; laborers also should accept lower wages, adjusted to the 
new level of prices, which had declined by about a third. Self-help was 
good, but the government must “throw a rope to sustain us till the tide 


changes" ^? 


38 Niles’ Register, Feb. 10, 1821. 

39 Ibid., Jan. 9, June 5, 12, 1819; Sept. 16, 1820; also the Rochester Telegraph, 
July 6, 1819. $ 

40 Address of the Order of Tammany, p. 13. 

41 Rochester Telegraph, July 28, 1819. 

42 Ibid., Oct. 31, 1820; The American (New York), Aug. 28, 1819. 
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The time was particularly opportune for the protectionists, for whom 
there was no ill wind but blew some good. They launched gn extensive 
campaign of propaganda, by means of meeting, memorial, association, 
and print, to convert both the public and Congress to the doctrine that 
relief could only be found in a new system of taxation and industrial 
protection. Four main points emerged in their program; they included 
higher import duties and the cash payment of customs dues, a Federal 
tax on public auctions, and a return to the war policy of internal excise 
taxes to supply the deficiency in the revenue. Local associations were 
formed in the larger Eastern cities, and in 1820 a national convention 
of the Friends of Domestic Industry was held at New York. Veteran 
agitators like Mathew Carey, whose activity in this respect reached 
back to the beginnings of American industry, were now reénforced by 
the zeal of younger contemporaries like Niles at Baltimore; for a year 
New York was the seat of a strictly protectionist journal, The Patron of 
Industry.’ The sentiment even penetrated into Boston, where it was" 
admitted that the commer¢ial boom was at an end and that prosperity 
was "bottomed upon the Success of agriculture and manufactures, which 


begin to excite interest in proportion to the decline of commerce". ** 


The protectionists added to the clamor for an early convocation of 
Congress in 1819 in order to deal with the emergency, and eventually 
they had their day there, which was, in fact, proloaged for several 
years.” Their first victory was the recognition of manufactures as a 
major interest in national politics. A separate committee on manu- 
factures was set up in Congress, divorced from the committee on com- 
merce. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Baldwin of Pennsylvania, it 
went zealously to work and submitted three bills to Congress early in 
1820, which promised to “cover our courtry with smiles in less than six 
months”. Baldwin referred to the mass of popular petitions on the 
subject and defended the legislation as a necessary outcome of depression. 


When a nation thus complains, we are not to inquire if women and 
children cry. Pennsylvania speaks in a still more decided tone. . . . Five years 
ago she was the richest in the union... But... she has yielded to the pres- 
sure of general distress, and, for the first time in her history, has been 
obliged to resort to a stop law, to save the property and persons of her 
citizens. 


43 Bishop, Il. 256; cf. my article on the Rise and Early Development of Industrial 
Consciousness in the United States, Journal of Economic and Business History, IV. 
(August, 1932, Supplement), 800, 802. : 


44 Cited from the Boston Yankee, in Niles’ Register, Nov. 13, 1819. 
45 The American (New York), June 16, 1819; Niles’ Register, May 22, 1819. 
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The Senate blocked the tariff bill in 1820, and a second effort was also 
frustrated jn 1821. Not until 1824 did the protectionists win a real 
congressional victory.*” 

A second matter which pressed for immediate action was the national 
revenue. Before 1819 the government receipts, particularly those derivéd 
from foreign trade, had been large. In 1816 the customs had yielded 
thirty-six million dollars; by 1821 they were reduced to thirteen millions. 
As late as 1818 the total revenue had been more than twenty-six million 
dollars, which was reduced progressively to some twenty-one millions 
in 1819, fifteen millions in 1820, and it did not recover until 1822, when 
it again reached twenty million dollars. In 1820 the deficit was met by 
an authorized loan of three million dollars, and in the following year 
a second loan of five millions was needed. In addition, an annual 
fund of some five million dollars which had been used prior to 1819 for 
the redemption of the debt was now no longer available, and Niles 
predicted a further deficiency of fifteen million dollars in 1825 and 1826 
when forty-one millions of the debt fell due? He believed that the cus- 
toms revenues were a "broken staff" and that new internal taxes were 
necessary, since economses could not be made to yield more than two 
million dollars.f? 

Retrenchment and economy became familiar terms; a plea for the 
reduction of expenses was made at a meeting at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, as early as October, 1819.5? In 1820 a Southern congressman 
ironically proposed the total abolition of the navy in the interest of 
economy, since in any case we were about to become a nation of weavers 
and would need no defense. A special committee of Congress proposed 


a number of ways in which the costs of government could be reduced. 
Unnecessary offices were to be abolished; salaries lowered to the level 
of 1809, and the military establishment cut from 10,000 to 6000, while 
half the naval force was to be recalled from active service. A few of these 
were finally enacted in 1821, and a total saving of two million dollars 
effected. The Secretary of War was reported to have cut into his pension 

46 Niles’ Register, Apr. x, May 6, June 3, 1820; Jan. 20, 1821; Abridgment of the 


Debates of Congress, VI. 603; McMaster, IV. 515, 521; F. W. Taussig, The Tariff History 
of the United States (New York, 1923), pp. 68, 74. 


47 Niles’ Register, Dec. 22, 1821; Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, VII. 409, 
609; Turner, p. 140; Davis Rich Dewey, Financial History of the United States (New 
York, 1924), p. 167. 

48 Niles’ Register, July 1, 1820; Dec. 22, 1821; Apr. 27, 1822. 

49 Ibid., Nov. 13, 1819; Adams, Memoirs, V. 231. 
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roll, reducing its 16,000 names by half?" The various states also were 
under public pressure to economize; and, in the case notaply of New 
York and Connecticut, they even anticipated Congress in their program 
of retrenchment. In 1820 the New York State salary bill effected a 
shving of $22,000 a year. In New York City the mayor's salary, among 
others, was reduced from $5000 to $3000 a year. In Connecticut the 
annual budget was brought down from $100,000 in 1818 to $63,000 in 
1820 and to $53,000 (in round figures) by 1822.5" 

One other large measure of relief assumed national proportions. 
This was in the interest of Federal land purchasers. In 1820 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury reported to Congress that since 1789 the govern- 
ment had sold land to a value of forty-four million dollars, of which 
about half was still unpaid. One form of immediate relief was to allow 
debtors to pay with any bank notes which were "in goodecredit in the 
district". Another was to permit the purchasers in default to consolidate 
their holdings by keeping as much land as was covered by the payments 
already made at the new 'price of $125 an acre and surrendering the 
remainder without the penalty of complete forfeiture. "This policy was 
continued through 1824.7? The depression also afforded an opportunity 
to establish a new landmark in the evolution of the Federal land policy. 
The act of 1820 lowered the price from two dollars an acre to a dollar 
and a quarter, but it also abolished the credit provisjon in the act of 
x800, requiring full payment in cash, and setting the minimum quantity 
of land which could be purchased at eighty acres.” 

The more radical issues of debtor relief made little progress in na- 
tional politics; in this respect certain state legislatures proved more 
responsive and in the end were held in check mainly by the Federal 
judiciary. Demands enough were made for some kind of national 
action as regards the currency, either to release it from its specie basis or 
to declare an embargo on specie exports, both of which proposals created 
alarm and provoked opposition, from Niles, for example, "as a mere 

50 Niles Register, May 6, 1820; Feb. 10, 1821; Abridgment of the Debates o] 
Congress, VII. 54; cf. also T. H. Benton, Thirty Years View, or a History of the Work- 


ing of the American. Government for Thirty Years (New York, 1854), p. 11; James 
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51 Rochester Telegraph, Aug. 31, 1819; Feb. 15, Apr. 4, 1820; Niles’ Register, Apr. 
14, July 7, 1821. 

52 Niles Register, May 8, 1819; Dec. 9, 1820; Turner, p. 141; Benton, p. 11; 
Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, VI. 457; VII, 627; Hibbard, p. 94. 

53 Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, VI. 455 ff; Turner, pp. 141-142: 
.Hibbard, pp. 97 ff. 
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nostrum .. . to cure incurable disorders"?* In Kentucky and Tennessee 
public meegngs adopted resolutions which demanded the abolition of 
all banks and the establishment of a paper currency. Congress, in the 
main, ignoredgthe clamor; it did, however, take up a bill for the Federal 
regulation of bankruptcy in 1820 and again in the two succeeding year’. 
It failed each time, in spite of the able advocacy of John Serjeant, sup- 
ported by Niles, who looked to it for the protection of the creditor 
against the roguery encouraged by the various state insolvency acts. Án 
earnest effort to abolish Federal imprisonment for debt also failed at 
this time.?9 

Since the relation of debtor to creditor fell for the most part within 
state jurisdiction, it was to the state legislature that the clamor for relief 
addressed itself, and here it received its most sympathetic hearing. In 
Benton’s summary, 


Stop laws—property laws—replevin laws—stay laws—loan office laws— 
‘the intervention of the legislature between the creditor and the debtor: this 
was the business of legislation in three-fourths of the States of the Union— 
of all south and west of New England .... Distress the universal cry of the 
people: Relief, the universal demand thundered at the doors of all legisla- 
tures, State and federal.’ + 


There was a humanitarian as well as an economic motive in this legisla- 
tion, for the distress of the debtor in this period of depression strength- 
ened the movement for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and some 
progress was actually made in that direction. Already in 1817 New York 
State had abolished imprisonment for debtors owing less than $25. By 
1823 a number of other states had mitigated the hardships of the law in 
various degrees. Vermont and New Hampshire exempted persons 
owing petty debts, as did Pennsylvania, which also freed women from 
imprisonment. Kentucky, Ohio, and North Carolina abolished it for 
debtors who turned over their property, while the newer states, such as 
Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, and Alabama embodied a similar provi- 
sion in their constitutions.”® 

The relief mainly needed in the emergency, however, was economic, 

54 Niles’ Register, Dec. 5, 1818; The American (New York), July 3, Aug. 18, 1819. 
The Albany Gazette (June 14, 1819) warned that such proposals would only produce “a 
windy debate, some futile expedients . . . and a heavy run upon the treasury". 

55 Niles’ Register, Jan. 30, May 13, July 24, 1819. 

56 Niles’ Register, Apr. 8, 1820; Feb. ro, Mar. 3, 24, 1821; Feb. 2, Mar. 6, 1825; 
Feb. 8, 1823. Cf. Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, VII. 233, 280; F. R. Noel, 
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in order to save the debtors’ assets, such as they were, from the demoraliz- 
ing prices established at forced sales under the wholesale application of 
the insolvency laws. In New York State the complaint was made that 
the law was too hard on the poor debtor; in 1820 the* mechanics of 
Ontario County petitioned the legislature to protect their tools and 
implements against executions, especially for the default of rent. In the 
New York senate a bill was offered to require an appraisal of the 
debtor’s property by three disinterested persons before sale. A commit- 
tee of the assembly even recommended that the comptroller sell the 
bank stock owned by the state and lend the proceeds on real estate.™ 
What was only proposed in New York, and more, was actually adopted 
in other states, particularly in the West. Tennessee enacted a stay law 
in 1819, which required the creditor to accept the notes of the state bank, 
and others at par with them, or else wait two years for his*judgment in 
court. A similar law was adopted in Illinois in 1821. Both states fol- 
lowed through the logic of their stay legislation by establishing state 
banks and authorizing thém to lend their notes on real estate. ‘These 
notes were also expected to supply the shortage of ready money.” 
Kentucky adopted a full program of debtor*relief and could serve as 
a model to other states in this respect. After the Bank of Kentucky 
suspended payments at the close of 1819, the legislature promptly en- 
acted a stay law, and in 1820 set up a new Bank of theeCommonwealth, 
which was to issue notes up to three million dollars. Without capital 
or stockholders or specie, its sole assets were a state grant of $7000 for 
the printing of notes. If a creditor refused to accept the notes, he might 
be made to wait two years for an execution. After 1823, when the state 
court of appeals nullified the legislation, a political battle of serious 
proportions developed between the debior and creditor parties for the 
control of the judiciary. For several years two rival courts of appeal 
competed for jurisdiction; in the end the old court party won.” 
Other states followed the example of Kentucky. Indiana had a stay 
law in 1822. Missouri began its career as a state by establishing a loan 
office for the relief of debtors. With Ohio and Tennessee it also adopted 
the principle of appraisement, by which property offered for sale under 
59 Niles Register, Jan. 22, 1820; The National Advocate, Mar. 25, 1818; also the 
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an execution must bring a minimum price as established by impartial 
appraisers. & Even in Rennsylvania the governor recommended such 
legislation, including a provision for a loan office to lend up to two 
million dollars. It was, however, rejected by a committee of the 
legislature.” | 
All this legislation gave rise to a great clamor and clash of opinion 
when the judiciary attacked it and invalidated it in several states, among 
them Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, and Missouri. The controversy 
assumed large national proportions when it was focussed upon the issue 
-of the Bank of the United States and its liability to the taxes which 
Maryland, Ohio, and Kentucky attempted to impose and to collect. 
Early in March, 1819, coinciding closely with the exposure of the Bank 
scandal by the congressional committee of investigation, the Supreme 
Court, in MeCulloch v. Maryland, denied the states the right to tax the 
Bank. Following this came the collision of state and Federal jurisdic- 
‘tion in Ohio, involving the same issue. A terrific logomachy ensued, 
which eventually crystallized into a proposal to amend the Constitution. 
In January, 1822, Senator Johnson of Kentucky submitted and defended 
a resolution providing that appellate jurisdiction in all cases affecting a 
state or a state law should thereafter belong to the Senate. The initial 
proposal he attributed to Pennsylvania, as a sequel to the Olmstead cases. 
Pennsylvania had yielded at that time, however, in the interest of 
public order, and had refused to use force. But now the McCulloch case 
was a further instance of judicial tryanny, which needed curbing. Vir- 
ginia, to be sure, went so far as to claim the right to decide such issues 
for herself, but this, Johnson argued, would produce anarchy, and a 
higher tribunal was, therefore, more appropriate. 
Thus was the logic of the depression of 1819 carried to a climax. 
' What had begun as a contraction of money and credit, accompanied by 
a general decline of prices and property values, led finally, by an un- 
broken chain of economic circumstance and .political agitation, to a 
questioning of the Constitution itself, particularly in reference to the 
newly developed power of judicial interpretation. It was appropriate 
62 Philadelphia Weekly Aurora, Mar. 27, 1820; Niles’ Register, Aug. 11, 1821; 
Sumner, pp. 150, 156, 161; McMaster, IV. 494, 510. 
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that, while Massachusetts condemned such procedure, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky approved it, appealing to the authority o£ Virginia, which at this 
time missed passing similar resolutions by a small margin. Neither 
this, nor the more immediate economic issue of money and credit, was 
settled then, of course; both remained available for agitation in succeed- 
ing periods of depression, thus giving a kind of continuity to what has 
otherwise been an occasional but recurring phenomenon of American 
social and economic history. In the wake of this early depression came 
an intensification of class consciousness, as between the rich and the poor, 
the creditors and the debtors, those who lived by honest labor and those 
who engaged in vicious speculation." A permanent by-product of the 
period illustrating this contrast was the savings bank. At a time when 
banks were being discredited as the seats of vicious and grasping specula- 
tion, a place of safe-keeping was created, without stocks or notes, for the 
money of the mechanic and the small tradesman. It was to encourage 
thrift in such people. Started as early as December, 1816, at Philadelphia? 
the Savings Fund Society Was quickly followed by the Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings at Boston, and in July, 1819, by the Savings Bank at 
New York. The New York institution was sponsored by the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism; it accepted deposits of as little as one 
dollar, and it paid interest at five per cent. on amounts of five dollars e 
or more. It was at once hailed as a "moral institution", seeking no profit, 
and boasting William Bayard as its president, with Colden, Pintard, 
and Livingston among its trustees. At the end of its first year, in 1820, 
the New York bank had an aggregate of $313,000 in deposits, and its 
accounts numbered 2995. 
SAMUEL REZNECK. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


64 Niles’ Register, Feb. 23, 1823; McMaster, IV. 502. 

65 Albany Gazette, June 24, 1819; The American, July 3, 1819; June 29, 1820; The 
National Advocate, July 9, 1819; Second Annual Report of the Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism, pp. 14-15. Cf. also Bishop, II. 230; O. C. Lightner, The History of 
Business Depressions (New York, 1922), p. 112. 


BELGIAN NEUTRALITY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
INTERPRETATION . 


Tue neutrality of Belgium was the logical result of powerful historic 
forces. Belgium lies at the crossroads of two of Europe’s most important 
international highways, the route between England and the Rhine Valley 
on the one hand and that connecting Paris with northern Europe on the 
other. It is the center of the most populous, most intensely industrial- 
ized, and probably the richest area of the Western World. In addition, 
the region has been for centuries a sort of cultural “no man’s land” be- 
tween the two great races, the Latin and the Teuton, which have 
found here ño natural barriers to define their territorial limits. As a 
consequence the region has been the scene of continued struggle. The 
“unstable equilibrium of ethnic forces, coupled with conflicting economic 
factors, led in the political realm to constant efforts to conquer it or to set 
up a so-called buffer state. Again and again powerful neighbors have 
sought to annex it; at ledst five foreign powers have possessed it within 
modern times, while a sixth, envious of its principal seaport, helped 
to set up trade barriers to stifle its development. For more than two 
centuries the poré of Antwerp, strategically the best located in Europe, 
stagnated because of restrictions placed upon its commerce by jealous 
rivals. "C'est à cause d'Anvers que je suis ici”, said Napoleon at St. 
Helena, a logical conclusion to his earlier declaration, "Antwerp in my 
hands is a pistol aimed at the heart of England". 

Caesar fought for Belgium, Charlemagne controlled it from his near- 
by capital at Aachen, Edward III. intervened in its affairs to support the 
Flemish weavers against the count of Flanders and the king of France, 
Louis XI. seized Artois and adjacent towns, and Louis XIV. tried to 
annex the border territory, but had to be satisfied with a small part be- 
cause the English and Dutch invoked the balance of power and formed 
the Grand Alliance to protect the provinces. At the end of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, the Barrier Treaty provided for a line of for- 

tresses in the Austrian Netherlands garrisoned in part by the Dutch 
against France. In its essence, this was a sort of neutralization, and the 
barrier fortress question was for a considerable time intimately associated 
with that of neutrglity. 

During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era France conquered and 
annexed the entire country. Following the collapse of the Napoleonic - 
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Empire, the victorious powers impelled by anxiety for the peace of 
Europe and fearful of the danger of future aggression by France, not 
only set up a strong buffer state by uniting Belgium with Holland, but 
in a secret military protocol attached tc the Quadruple “Alliance, con- 
tracted that if the casus faederis should be invoked, Dutch, English, and 
Prussian troops were to occupy certair. Belgian fortresses. Thus the 
buffer state was to be adequately buttressed against revolutionary out- 
breaks and the annexationist tendencies of its powerful neighbor. 

For reasons well known to history, the union of the two states was 
destroyed by the revolt of the Belgians in the summer of 1830. On 
August 25 they drove the Dutch from Brussels, proclaimed their in- 
dependence, and proceeded to establish their own government. Con-. 
sternation and alarm prevailed among the powers. The action of the 
Belgians not only disturbed the status guo, but threatened to destroy the 
whole bulwark for security and peace the powers had built up with so 
much care. Moreover, the July Revolution in Paris had made the situa- 
tion doubly dangerous. Belgium in revolt might well invite the revolu- 
tionary elements in France to attempt to rectify the northeastern frontier, 
rid France of the humiliation of the border forttesses, and possibly annex 
the country. Under the circumstances, the appeal of William IL, king 
of the United Netherlands, to the powers met with an immediate 
response. ° 

The London Conference was called. It held its first session on 
November 4, 1830, in the British foreign office, with the Duke of 
Wellington presiding. Among the delegates, Prince Talleyrand was 
easily first in experience and reputation.. He had served many masters, 
practically every government of France from 1789 to 1830. But he was 
getting old—over 76—and he had had a strenuous life. Nevertheless, his 
colleagues felt that he needed watching, not only because of his reputa- 
tion for ability and trickiness, but because they were suspicious of the 
newly established July Monarchy which he represented. So much im- 
pressed was Metternich with Talleyrand’s cleverness that he appointed 
a second delegate, Esterhazy, to assist Wessenberg, the Austrian min- 
ister in London, to offset the great diplomatic skill of the prince. The 

1 The important instruments of the alliance were the Treaty of Chaumont of March 
1, 1814, the second Treaty of Paris of November zo, 1815, and the protocol of November 
I5, 1818, signed at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

2 The extent to which the same motives prevailed at the London Conference in 1830- 
1832 is shown clearly by the fact that these agreements of 1814-1818 between the Four 
Powers were not abrogated, but were incorporated in the secret barrier fortress treaty of 
December 14, 1831, after the independence and reutrality of Belgium were set up. 
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czar was represented by his ambassador, Prince Lieven, and Matuszevicz, 
who served &s the secretary of the conference. They were ably assisted 
by the Princess Lieven, whose remarkable letters to the czar indicate 
that she knew fhore of what really went on than did his official represen- 
tative. Heinrich von Bülow represented Prussia. A man of 38, he was 
extremely industrious. Wellington, who respected his industry, once 
dubbed him a “wise fool” who was always discovering something re- 
markable in every trifling incident. His reports of the conference pro- 
ceedings, not yet published, are excellent. Aberdeen attended the first 
two sessions for England, and then gave way to Palmerston, the new 
foreign minister, a vigorous man of 46, “very well dressed, very good 
looking, with large black whiskers”. He had been secretary of war from 
1809 to*1828 in five successive ministries, and was thoroughly schooled 
- in the policiés of Castlereagh. Soon to become the most English of 
the long line of English foreign ministers, he was, like the other dele- 
gates of the Four Powers, extremely distrustful of France. 

The conference met at intervals over a period of nearly two years 
from November 4, 1830, to October 1, 1832. The results of its arduous 
labors are embodied in the protocols of seventy sessions, innumerable 
notes, dispatches, and memoranda, and in three important treaties? The 
problems confronting the delegates were extremely complicated and dif- 
ficult, according to Talleyrand “the most perplexing” of any with which 
he had been associated. At its first session, the conference decreed an 
armistice between the two parties: “Hostilities shall entirely cease on 
both sides”, it announced. On December 20, 1830, it recognized the 
separation of Belgium as a fast accompli, declaring: 


The events of the last four months have unhappily demonstrated that .. . 
the union of Belgium with Holland is destroyed; and that it now becomes 


3 The official report of the proceedings of the London Conference was published by 
the governments of England, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, e.g., Papers relat- 
ing to the Affairs of Belgium, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 3 pts. (Lon- 
don, 1833); (also Journals of the House of Commons, 1833, appendix D, State Papers); 
Collection des protocols des conférences tenues à. Londres (Paris, 1833); Rapports du 
ministre des Affaires étrangères . . . et autres documents publiés par l'ordre du Congrès 
national (3 vols., Brussels, 1831 ff.); Recueil de pièces diplomatiques relatives aux affaires’ - 
de la Hollande et de la Belgique, en 1830 et 183r (3 vols., The Hague, 1831—1833). 
An extensive literature consisting of over five hundred titles exists on the various phases 
of Belgian neutrality and independence. Aside from the memoirs and correspondence 
~ they fall in general into several groups: First, those that are essentially of a historical 
nature like the works by De Ridder, Guyot, Hampe, and Strupp; second, those devoted 
more particularly to the question of international law involved in neutrality agreements; 
and, third, the many studies dealing with the military aspects of the Belgian situation 
including, of course, the problem of the border fortresses, 
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indispensable to have recourse to other arrangements to accomplish the 
intentions which the union in question was designed to cars into execu- 
tion. 

The Copien will consequently preceed to discuss apd concert such 
new arrangements as may be most proper for combining the future inde- 
pendence of Belgium with the stipulations of Treaties, with the interests and 
security of other Powers and with the preservation of the balance of 
Europe.* 


Exactly one month later, at the memorable session of January 20, the 
conference, after a protracted and bitter struggle which lasted eight and 
a half hours, voted the independence and neutralization of the new 
state. Articles V. and VI. of the protocol read: 


Belgium, within those limits that shall be determined and traced, con- 
formably to the arrangements laid down in Articles 1, 2 and 4, of the present 
Protocol, shall form a perpetually neutral State. The Five Powers guarantee 
to it that perpetual neutrality, as well as the integrity and inviolability of its 
territory, within the above-mentioned limits. e 

By a just reciprocity, Belgium shall be bound to observe the same neu- 
trality towards all other States, and not to make any attempt against their 
internal or external tranqtillity.® 


In the subsequent discussions and adjustments, these articles were 
shifted about and considerably modified. The preliminaries of peace 
drawn up in the session of June 26, in eighteen articles, embody the 
arrangements for neutrality and guarantee in articles kX. and X. They 
are the same in substance as articles V. and VI. of the protocol of Janu- 
ary 20, save for a self-denying clause by the powers excluding interven- 
tion on their part in the domestic affairs of Belgium, and another assur- 
ing to the Belgians the right of self-defense. 

In the Articles of Separation drafted by the plenipotentiaries on Octo- 
ber 14, 1831, between Belgium and Holland, the two articles were 
reduced and consolidated into one (Art. VII.) as follows: 


Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I., II. and IV., shall form 
an independent and perpetually neutral State. It shall be bound to observe 
such neutrality toward all other States.® 


Naturally the important provisions of the earlier drafts as to neu- 
trality are not included in the treaty to be signed by the Dutch. On the 


4 Protocol no. 7, Commons’ Journals, LXXVIII. 1051. 

5 Ibid., p. 1055. Although Talleyrand signed the protocol his objections were con- 
firmed by his government and official consent was not given till the conference session 
of April 17. For an analysis of the conditions underlying the conference action, see 
Palmerston to Granville, January 7, 21, and 27, 1830, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, The 
Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston (London, 1870), II, 27-35. 

6 Commons’ Journals, LXXXVIII 1068, 109%, 
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other hand, in inviting the signatures of the plenipotentiaries of the 
Netherlandstand of Belgium to the treaty, the representatives of the Five 
. Powers declared that the articles were to have “the full force and validity 
of a solemn Cénvention between His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
Jands, (Belgium) and the Five Powers", that the "Five Powers guarantee 
their execution", and that "this Treaty, signed under the auspices of the 
Conference of London, shall be placed under the formal guarantee of 
the Five Powers". This general guarantee received further formal ex- 
pression in Article XXV. of the draft treaty of November 15, 1831, which 
remained the status between Belgium and the powers until 1839 when 
the Dutch finally yielded and agreed to sign. 

On April 19, 1839, the signatures were affixed to the agreements and 
the arduous labors of the conference came to an end. Three formal 
treaties embody the results of its work, one between the Five Powers and 
the Netherlands, another between Belgium and the Netherlands, and a 
third between the Five Powers and Belgium. The neutrality provision, 
that is, Article VIL, is found in all three. Tn the treaty between the 
powers and Belgium, signed on November 15, 1821, there is a guarantee 
of execution as follows: 

The Courts of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia guar: 


antee to His Majesty the King of the Belgians the execution of all the pre- 
ceeding Articles.? , 


A year later in the convention between Great Britain and France relative 
to the Netherlands, signed on October 22, 1832, the preamble again 
brings in the guarantee by referring to the agreement of November 
i5 i83: 

The execution whereof by the terms of Article XXV. of the said Treaty, 
has been jointly guaranteed by their said Majesties, and by their Majesties 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia.® 
‘Notwithstanding this, the plenipotentiaries were manifestly not satisfied 
with the guarantee, for as pointed out above, on December 14, 1831, they 
entered into a secret agreement to maintain the system of fortresses. 

From the outset the plenipotentiaries themselves seem to have been 
uncertain about the dependability of the guarantee or the obligations 
of the powers under it. 


The origin of the idea of Belgian neutrality has been generally at- 
tributed to Prince Talleyrand. How far his own assumption of credit 
for its authorship'is responsible, it is difficult to tell. 

7 Ibid., p. 1096. 


8 Edward Hertslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty, vol. II, no. 153. | « 
9 Ibid., no. 162. 
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In his memoirs, Talleyrand, after speaking of the various proposals 
for the solution of the Belgian question says: , P 


But all these measures were only provisional palliatives which did not free 
us from permanent dangers. For several days I had though over a counter- 
Stroke which I considered would be decisive, inasmuch as it would put an end 
to the hopes of the revolutionary party in Belgium and France, as well as to 
the reactionary attempts of the King of Holland: this was, a declaration by 
the Powers of the neutrality of Belgium. I submitted it to the Conference at 
the sitting of the 2oth of January, and had the satisfaction of obtaining its 
adoption, and insertion in the protocol of that day.!? 


This corresponds in the main with his letter to Sébastiani of January 21, 
in which he reports the action of the conference of the previous day: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the protocol of our conference of 
yesterday. By it you will see that following up the idea I expressed to you 
in my dispatch of the roth of this month, (No. 7) we have reathed the point 
of securing the recognition in principle by the plenipotentiaries of Belgian 
neutrality. I was strongly supported in this by Lord Palmerston whom k 
always find very straightforward and of a really pacific disposition. I need 
hardly tell you that the struggle has been long and difficult. The importance 
of this decision was fully Yelt by all members of the conference and in con- 
sequence our sitting lasted eight hours anc a half. 


Curiously, however, neither in the published correspondence nor in 
the archives is there any dispatch of January ro corresponding to this 
description. Probably the dispatch of January 16 is, meant, for it is 
number 70, and in it, if internal evidence means anything, the neu- 
trality idea, so far as Talleyrand is concerned, is developed for the first 
time. After telling how he returned from a visit to the king at Brighton 
to attend the conference much sooner than was necessary, Prince Lieven 
being ill, and Palmerston and Matuszevicz in the country, he says: 


Under the necessity of trying out every possibility, I have come upon an 
idea which will perhaps satisfy no one but may for that reason succeed 
better than others . . . it is the formation of a federal government in 
Belgium analogous to that of Switzerland, that is to say, with neutrality 
recognized (neutralité reconnue) . . . .? 


10 Memoirs o] the Prince de Talleyrand, Duc de Broglie, ed., trans. by R. L. de Beau- 
fort and Mrs. Angus Hall, IV. 14. I have used the English translation save when there 
was especial reason for referring to the French and for changes of rendering. The edi- 
torial work is faulty and at times misleading. 

11 Correspondance diplomatique de Talleyrand: Ambassade de Talleyrand à Londres, 
1830—1834, 1'€9 partie, G. Pallain, ed. (Paris, 1891), pp. 181-182. In the original the 
number is correctly given as 70, not 7 as by Pallain. 

12 Archives du ministére des Affaires étrangeres: Correspondance politique, Angle- 
terre, vol. 632, ff. 46-49. In the published Correspondance (p. 174), Pallain, the editor, 
quotes Sébastiani's reply to the suggestion that the king wished to reflect on a matter of 
such importance and that he would send his reply in a few days. He gives January 17 
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Four days later, he wrote: 


I continut to congratulate myself on the declaration of neutrality, which 
up to the present has been received with great approbation by the statesmen 
of those counties who have learned of it. All, regardless of party affiliations, 
laok upon it as an act of political sagacity honorable to modern civilization 
and made to assure the maintenance of peace by the means it affords for the 
adjustment, if not of all claims, at least of every essential interest. I should 
add that in acceding to it, they are without exception of the opinion that it 
is entirely to the advantage of France. 


Talleyrand's contemporaries, like many later historians, have taken 
this and other statements by him as to his authorship too largely at face 
value. Broglie says: “The leading róle of Talleyrand in bringing about 
this salutary solution is incontestable. . . . 'To the merit of having con- 
ceived the idea, he added that of following it through to its consumma- 
tion.” Émilt Bourgeois writes: “The Belgian affair was to end 
pacifically in accordance with the pleasure of Talleyrand.” “By his 

‘energy and clarity of vision, Talleyrand at London, as formerly at 
Vienna, governed Europe and placed Francè in the first rank.” ** “To 
have led the powers to accept this solution, better still to have induced 
them to bring it about themselves, that is the great diplomatic juggler’s 
trick—tour de passe-passe diplomatique—of Talleyrand at the Con- 
ference of London”, says Raymond Guyot in his study entitled, 
La dernière négatiation de Talleyrand: L’indépendance de la Belgique.” 

Evidence in the unpublished letters and reports of the other pleni- 
potentiaries preserved in the archives of the foreign offices in London, 
Vienna, and Berlin indicate not only a very different origin of the 
neutrality idea, but also a radical difference between Talleyrand's plan 
for the new state and that advocated by the others, and finally adopted 
by the conference. Biilow, Esterhazy, Wessenberg, and Palmerston all 
ascribe its origin as well as the motives which prompted it to the necessity 
of finding a formula for Belgian independence which would at the same 
time secure peace, maintain the balance of power, and put a check on the 
ambitions of France. In their report to Metternich of January 23, Ester- 
hazy and Wessenberg tell how the representatives of the Four Powers, 
as the date of the foreign minister’s reply. This, if correct, would have confirmed the claim 
of an earlier dispatch on the neutrality question than that of January 16 since the latter 
could not have reached Paris in time for a reply by January 17. The problem is, how- 
ever, entirely solved by the fact that the original in the foreign office archives is dated 
January 19, that is, two days later, and therefore at just the right time for the reply to 
Talleyrand’s of the 16th. Cf. Arch. Aff. Étr., Corr. Pol, Angleterre, vol. 632, ff. 58-60. 

13 Memoirs of Talleyrand, IV. 23. 


14 Émile Bourgeois, Manuel historique de politique étrangère, III. 80, 81-82. 
15 Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, YI. 281 (italics mine). 
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much worried over the dangers of a European conflict arising from the 
Franco-Belgian situation, and determined to foyce France gto renounce 
formally every project of aggrandizement", came to an agreement among 
themselves beforehand and without the knowledge of TaMeyrand. They 
say further: 


The news from France and Belgium which reached here eight days ago 
. .. seemed to demand a prompt decision on the part of the Allied Courts. 
.. . lo this end the plenipotentiaries of the Four Powers agreed first to 
confer without delay upon the basis of the boundaries between Holland 
and Belgium, and second, to place all the lands which will make up the 
future state of Belgium under the egis of a perpetual neutrality. . . . It was 
evident to us that the line of fortresses designed to serve as a barrier against 
France had ceased to be of any advantage whatsoever to Europe, and that 
instead of henceforth affording a guarantee of security, it would only give 
rise to continual dangers. It practically ceases to serve any purpose as soon 
as it cannot be defended. Now, if the united forces of Holland and Belgium 
were, as it 1s proved, insufficient to furnish the necessary garrisons, how can 
those which Belgium alone can muster, be adequate? . 

T'oday 1n order to secure the double purpose of pacifying a restless people 
and of checking the spirit of conquest of a neighboring power, it seemed to 
us that the means could only be found in a moral force—une force morale— 
such as is found in the neutrality guaranteed by the Great Powers.!? 


In other words, Belgian neutrality— "a moral force"—is to “pacify the 
restless Belgians and check the spirit of conquest of a neighboring 
power". Then follows the surprising statement: — 


Lord Palmerston, whose activity and savoir faire on this occasion cannot 
be sufficiently praised, undertook to prepare Prince Talleyrand for the deci- 
sions arrived at between the plenipotentiaries of the Allied Courts before 
making of them a subject of the conference. 


Still more definite on the inception of the idea is the report by Bülow, 
the Prussian plenipotentiary, written on January 15, that is, five days 
before the session of January 20, and a day before Talleyrand's letter of 
January 16 in which manifestly he first reports the plan. Speaking of 
the neutrality project and Palmerston’s attitude toward it, he says: 


16 Esterhazy and Wessenberg to Metternich, Jan. 23, 1831, Vienna, Haus-Hof- und 
Staats Archiv, Staatskanzlei, England, fasc. 253. In a report of the same day by 
Esterhazy alone, he says: "L'idée d'acte de neutralité est émanée de Lord Palmerston 
mais Lord Grey et méme Lord Holland y ont eu leur part. Le Prince de Talleyrand de 
son coté l'avait déjà agitée antérieurement mais en l'accouplant toujours à celle d'un 
état fédéral qu'il vise à établir en Belgique . . . .” Ibid., no. 2, Lit. B. Even Esterhazy 
was not informed on the last point. 

17 Palmerston's astuteness in securing the coóperation of óthers by leading them to 
think that ideas he had put in their minds had originated with themselves is well illus- 
trated by a remark in the Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino (1. 131) about M. de Mira- 
florés proclaiming himself the author of the Quadruple Alliance, “the first idea of which 
. was suggested to him by Lord Palmerston". 
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Always occupied with this question, the Secretary of State consulted me 
a few days ago upon the advantages of a perpetual neutrality of Belgium 
after the fasMion of that 4greed upon at Vienna in favor of the Swiss in the 
declaration of March 20, 1815.18 
Here we have not only the idea of neutrality but the phrase “perpe- 
ual neutrality", and reference to the Swiss prototype as well. In point 
of time, Bülow's report was written on the day before Talleyrand re- 
ported his plan for a neutral and federated Belgium to Sébastiani. 
Furthermore Bülow, writing on the 15th, says Palmerston consulted him 
on the advantages of neutrality a few days before. This places the dis- 
cussion of neutrality by Palmerston and Bülow at least several days 
before Talleyrand mentions the matter. Furthermore, there is not a 
hint of the neutrality idea in Talleyrand’s previous dispatches. Had he 
entertained the idea and reported on it on January 10, as he claims, and 
as even Hampe, the most penetrating critic of Talleyrand’s authorship, 
eaccepts, there should be no difficulty in establishing the fact. But the 
evidence is not to be found. Not only is there no dispatch of January 
10 of the tenor claimed by him, but in the dispagches of January 9 and 13, 
in which he goes into a discussion of the whole question of Belgium, 
the neutrality idea is not even suggested. This, added to his error in 
giving January 10 as the date of the report in which he first speaks of 
the plan, arouses the suspicion that having once taken up the idea, 
Talleyrand seizéd upon it as his own. Writing from memory, and 
harrassed by the difficulties of his réle, he was so deeply concerned with 
the task of maintaining the codperation with England, and at the same 
time appeasing the extremists in France, that he overstressed his own 
contribution to the solution in order to make it more palatable in Paris. 
But Bülow's letter of January 15 refers to evidence for a much earlier 
consideration of the neutrality idea than that of the discussions in Janu- 
ary. He says in the dispatch just cited, 


The plan to assure the independence of Belgium by a guarantee of the 
Five Powers was made the subject of my very humble report which I had 
the honor to address to Your Majesty under date of November 12, last year. 
This project received the complete approval of Lord Palmerston from the 
first day of his entry into the ministry. He has never lost sight of this object, 
and has made it entirely his own (Se l'est entiérement approprié). 


The report of November 12, 1830,'? here referred to, confirms in the 


18 Bülow to the king, Jan. 1s, 1831, Berlin, Geheimes Staatsarchiv, Auswärtiges 
Amt, Repositeur I., England, no. 86. 

19 Bülow to the king, Nov. 12, 1830, Geh. Staatsarch. Ausw. Amt, Rep. I., Eng- 
land, no. 83. Hampe says he failed to find this report, Cf. K. Hampe, Das belgische 
Bollwerk, p. 42, n. t. 
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main Bülow's statement made three months later concerning it. He 
there suggests a plan in regard to Belgium which he believed might 
succeed if it were advocated by His Majesty and the king of the Nether- 
lands. According to his proposal, “it would be necessary, to eniphasize 
that the powers were agreed that none of them should possess. Belgium 
without the consent of the others, and that contravention of this engage- 
ment would place ipso facto such power in a state of war against the 
other four”. l 

The advantages of such an act, he continues, should recommend its 
adoption. Belgium would be really independent and not French, her 
frontier fortresses would be placed under an efficacious guarantee, and 
the secret policy to gain territory by the aid of revolts aroused in the 
adjoining countries would be lost to France as soon as it became clear 
that the attempts would not succeed. . 

In a letter to Esterhazy dated November 15, 1830, Metternich after 
summarizing the instructions from Berlin to Bülow, which had juse 
reached Vienna, instructed the Austrian delegate to adhere to the line 
of policy therein set forth. Commenting on Belgian independence, he 
said: 


The separation of Belgium from Holland, since it has been recognized by 
the government of the Netherlands and enacted, cannot longer be contested 
by the powers. Nevertheless it can be agreed to only under.such forms and 
conditions that security against France can thereby be*successfully main- 
tained. . 

Belgium can exist for Europe only by a guarantee of its future political 


status (nur mit einer Garantie seiner künftigen politischen Richtung 
bestehen ) 29 


Equally suggestive of the idea of neutralization is the statement about 
this time by Matuszevicz. In a letter to Nesselrode as early as November 
15, 1830, Matuszevicz describes a plan which, although it does not use 


20 Metternich to Esterhazy, Nov. 15, 1830, Haus-Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Weisungen, 
London, XI. 'The strong dislike of the developments in Belgium is seen in the following: 
“The Belgian affair is regarded by our august master with the greatest abhorrence. 
However the truth may be disguised, it starts with countenancing a rebellion. But since 
, the affair exists as a mournful reality, it must be taken in hand and brought to the least 
unfavorable conclusion possible." 


21 Matuszevicz to Nesselrode, Nov. 15, 1830, Martens, Recueil des traités et con- 
ventions conclus par la Russe avec les puissances étrangères, XI. 442. — Lannoy's state- 
ment that Matuszevicz “was probably the first of the diplomats assembled in London to 
have the idea of imposing perpetual neutrality upon Belgium" goes too far. Lannoy 
did not have the statements by Bülow, Esterhazy, or Palmerston. Cf. Fl. de Lannoy, 
Les origines diplomatiques de l'indépendance belge: La Conférence de Londres, 1830- 
1831, p. 129. 
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the term neutrality, nevertheless sets forth its principal features. He 


said: " : 

The means of saving Belgium from France, and Holland from Belgium 
would be this: The Five Powers would guarantee in common by a protocol 
or treaty the existence of the kingdom of Belgium, declare that none of therh 
would be able under any circumstances to invade or occupy it without the 
consent of the other four, and further, that they equally guarantee Holland 
against all invasion on the part of Belgium. 


Here we have, as Lannoy correctly says, every essential feature of the 
neutrality idea. lt is by the secretary of the conference, who was a very 


close friend of Palmerston. Taken in connection with Bülow's reports 
it is strong confirmation of the fact that the neutrality question. was 


^ under discussion at the time Palmerston assumed the direction of the 


foreign office on November 22, 1830, an indication, moreover, that neu- 
tralization was, so to speak, a logical solution of the problem. This was 
clearly Palmerston's view as appears in the draft of a cipher dispatch to 
Turin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna of December 31, 1830. "Belgium must 
have”, he said, "a sovereign agreeable to all parties in the nation ... a con- 
stitution of her own choice", and she "ought to have an assurance against 


attack by a self-denying engagement on the part of each of the Five 


17 29 


Powers". 

Furthermore, Palmerston and not Talleyrand played the leading róle 
in the memorable session of January 20. According to Bülow's dispatch 
of the 22nd, "The secretary of state informed us of the necessity of our 
occupying ourselves immediately with the basic condition for the defini- 
tive pacification of Belgium. To this end he proposed to fix the bound- 
aries in the spirit of the demand made by the king of the Netherlands 
and to guarantee perpetual neutrality for Belgium as well as thes integrity 
and inviolability of her territory." * 

A study of the aims and motives of the Five Powers furnishes further 
evidence of the error in attributing the idea and, more especially, the 
merits of the solution of the Belgian problem to Talleyrand. In its essen- 
tials, the plan finally adopted by the powers was again assuredly not 
Talleyrand's but one evolved by Palmerston and the others. According 
to the Belgian historian, Lannoy, "La neutralité belge était donc une 
mesure de garantie contre la France et elle n'avait pas d'autre significa- 
tion"?* That this would be radically different from the plan advocated 
by Talleyrand, who would naturally seek the interests of France, is evi- 

22 F, O,, S. P. 64/165. 

?3 Bülow to the king, Jan. 22, 1831, Geh. Staatsarch. Ausw. Amt, Rep. I. England, 


no. 86. 
24 Lannoy, p. 126. 
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dent. He insisted upon a loose federal state, including Luxemburg, with 
Antwerp and Ostend as semi-independent ‘Hanseatic’ towns. . In his 
letter of January 16 to Sébastiani, cited above, he not only outlines the 
federal plan but goes on to explain how France would ptofit by such an 
"arrangement. “It would be easy”, he said, “under this organization (in 
Belgium) so to promote (ménager) the interests of France, and . . . if 
war should come, Belgium would be more ready to unite with us than 
under any other system.” Ten days later, he was even more explicit. 
“No one”, he said, “would be inclined to deny that the reunion of Bel- 
gium with France would offer advantages to France, although an ex- 
pansion of our frontiers on the Rhine would be more in accord with my 
ideas on French policy.” ^? 


Adelaide, the king’s sister, he wrote: “The future will doubtless bring 
us its annexation and'I believe we can expect it without paying so high 
a price.” In the meantime, “If France had any need to extend her frof- 
tier, she should look tow4rds the Rhine, it is there that her real interest 
lies, and where she will gain real power and acquire a useful frontier, 
but just now, peace is worth far more than all this to us. Belgium would 
bring us more trouble than profit, and the latter has been pretty well 
secured to us by her neutrality.” ?* 
on the same basis as Switzerland; the political system set up in 1815 
would be set aside; thirteen fortresses hitherto maintained against 
France and a menace to her northern frontier, would be abandoned. 

In accordance with his ambitious program looking toward the ulti- 
mate partition of Belgium, he nearly wrecked the plan for a united 
Belgium in the long session of the conference on January 20. Palmerston 
in a confidential dispatch to Granville wrote on January 21: 

He fought like a dragon, pretended he would not agree to the neutrality 
of Belgium if Luxembourg were not included, then said he would accept 
instead of it the cession to France of Philippeville and Marienburg. . . . At 
last we brought him to terms by the same means by which juries become 
unanimous—by starving. Between nine and ten at night he agreed to what 


we proposed, being, I have no doubt, secretly delighted to have got the 
neutrality of Belgium established.?® 


25 Talleyrand to Sébastiani, Jan. 25, 1831, Corr. de Talleyrand, YV. 187—188. 

26 Talleyrand, Mémoires, IV. 106. 

27 Talleyrand to Madame Adelaide, Jan. 24. 1831, Nouvelle Revue rétrospective, XV. 
354; Memoirs, IV. 322. Broglie in the Memoirs suppressed the latter part of the letter. 
As Lannoy suggests, it is almost too revealing as to Talleyrand’s secret idées, Lannoy, 
p. 133, N. I. . 

28 Palmerston to Granville, January 21, 1831, Bulwer, II. 30-31. Cf. also Palmer- 
ston to Granville Jan. 7, 1831, ibid., pp. 27-28. The version given by Broglie in Talley- 
rand's Memoirs is stronger. For example, “Talleyrand fought like a lion over this; he 


"La Belgique nous viendra peut-être, mais.., . 
plus tard. ... La force des choses la mène à la France”? To Madame: 


Belgium would be, he pointed out, * 
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Nor did he abandon the struggle for a division of Belgium after the 
adoption of the protocol of January 20, and its formal indorsement by 
him on behal of the French government on April 17. As late as August 
26, Palmerston tomplained to Granville, “Talleyrand has for some time 
past been preaching to all who would listen to him the necessity of par? 
titioning Belgium ...he put up Alexander Baring the other day to 
broach this doctrine in the House of Commons." ?? 

Manifestly the legend that Talleyrand originated the plan for Bel- 
gian neutrality, that he carried it through against all obstacles, and that 
he cleverly led the others without their knowing it, is utterly without 
foundation in fact. During the conference a cartoon appeared which 
greatly angered Palmerston. It represented the foreign secretary being 
carried on the back of a paralytic (Talleyrand) with the legend The 
Lame leadingethe Blind. In Parliament Palmerston was repeatedly at- 
tacked for having been outwitted by that “able and experienced man 
(Talleyrand) who ... to all the acquirements of age and experience 
added all the freshness and vigour of youth",*and who, “was rather an 
overmatch for him in negotiations”, As we have seen, Palmerston, al- 
though much irritated and perplexed at times, was nevertheless fairly 
well in command of the situation throughout?! Moreover he and the. 


declared he would not consent to the neutrality of Belgium, would have nothing to do 
with this neutrality agd ended by saying that he wanted Philippeville and Marienburg 
in exchange. . . ." 

29 Palmerston to Granville, Aug. 26, 1831; ibid., II. 122-123. Cf. Hansard, Parlia- 
mentary Debates, XI. (Mar. 26, 1832) 921. 

30 The thesis has been attacked by Hampe, Lannoy, and others but without much 
of the evidence here presented. 

31 Palmerston saw clearly the check to French and Belgian chauvinism in the action 
of the conference on Belgian neutrality. But as the following letter to Granville shows, 
he also realized the advantages to France and saw to it that they were impressed upon 
Sébastiani and the king. 


F, O. January 21, 183r. 
Dft. 

Viscount Granville 
No, 17. Confidential 
My Lord: 

France ought to feel the great advantages which this arrangement confers upon Her. 
By one stroke of the pen, the whole line of Belgick fortresses, so far as they constituted 
points of attack upon her territory, at once disappear; and this upon a Frontier. the near- 
est to her Capital, and the least protected by defences of nature or of art. England 
voluntarily interdicts Herself, in the event of war with France, from the point of de- 
parture for her military operations, which is the nearest and most convenient to her 
Coast; while the Northern Powers of Europe, of their own accord, close that door 
through which they would naturally approach the French frontier in the event of hos- 
tilities leading them there. France ought therefore to see in this Protocol the most 
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representatives of the Four Powers had a unique opportunity to develop 
their plans without Talleyrand in the frequentediscussions gn the barrier 
fortress question, which they regarded as belonging exclusively to them- 
selves to the exclusion of France—"Qu'il appartient uniquement à nos 
cours à l'exclusion de celle de la France"? 

The final incorporation of neutralization in the treaties of 1831 and 
1839 has been noted above. From the beginning it was closely linked 
up with the fear of revolutionary elements, the threat of the union of 
France and Belgium, the controversy over the choice of a king, the prob- 
lem of the border fortresses, the status of Luxemburg, the apportionment 
of the debt, and the stubbornness of the Dutch, which brought French 
intervention and a British blockade ‘of the Scheldt. Contemporary in- 
terest as reflected in the press and discussions in Parliament soon lagged 
and the public paid relatively little attention to the neutrality provisions 


of the treaties. A 


Long before the final agreement was reached in 1839, however, the 
question as to how the neutrality imposed upon Belgium affected her 
liberty of action in commercial matters gave rise to bitter controversy. 
Following tentative overtures from Prussia for a union of Belgium with 
the Prussian commercial system, French statesmen, with the active sup- 
port of King Leopold, inaugurated a vigorous campaign for a Franco- 
Belgian customs union. The negotiations, which extefided over a period 
of seven years, led at times to vigorous protests and even to a threat of 


ware? 


Throughout the controversy the Four Powers insisted that political 
neutrality also involved commercial neutrality. Palmerston in par- 


signal and unequivocal proofs of the pacifick spirit which animates the other Powers 
of Europe; and it is to be hoped that this instrument will prove the pledge of uninter- 
rupted harmony and unbroken peace, 

(Signed) Palmerston 


Confidential Draft to Viscount Granville, F. O., S. P., France 27/424. 


32 Bülow to the king, Jan. 29, 1831, Geh. Staatsarch. Ausw. Amt, Rep. I., England, 
no. 86. Cf. also F. O., S. P. 27/438 (Apr. 18, 1831). 


33'The story of this episode has recently been admirably told by Alfred De Ridder 
in Les projéts d'union douanière franco-belge et les puissances européennes, 1836—1843 
(Brussels, 1933). The volume represents the results of his researches in connection with 
the preparation of a dossier on the subject for the Belgian foreign office similar to his 
La crise de la neutralité belge de 1848: Le dossier diplomatique, published in 1928 by the 
Commission royale d'Histoire. The Prussian Archives tell a slightly different story but 
discussion of this question, as well as a more detailed study of ‘Belgian neutrality, must 
be deferred till the fuller treatment now in preparation by the writer in collaboration 
with Mr. Daniel H. Thomas, i 
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ticular insisted upon this. To Sir Hamilton Seymour in Brussels he 
gave specific ánstructions«to make energetic protests against the project. 
It would, he pointed out, not only vitiate the treaties of 1831 and 1839, 
but carry with tt the “political suicide" of Belgium3* Every union of a 
commercial nature will of necessity, he declared, tend to common action 
politically. Moreover when such a community of interest is established 
between a large and a small power, the will of the larger is bound to 
prevail, and the smaller is likely to lose its independence. The avowed 
object of the powers who established the separation of Belgium from 
Holland was to make Belgium independent. 

A strong note of warning, which reflected the attitude of the English 
cabinet to the proposed union, is expressed in a letter of October 16, 


1840, by the Belgian minister in London, Van de Weyer, as follows: 


If Belgium shows so little concern for her political independence as to 
sacrifice it to industrial and commercial interests which could be served 
equally well otherwise, the other powers will show themselves more jealous 
and make us understand our duties toward oufselves and toward Europe. 
Never will they permit a reunion disguised under the form of a commercial 
treaty and a customs union. Let France not forget her own protest at the 
time when the question was being agitated in Belgium as to whether it 
would not be to our interests to associate ourselves commercially with 
Germany.*® 


Throughout the controversy, Prussia vigorously supported the British 
position; Bülow insisted that the London Conference be reconvened. 
Austria was more lukewarm, largely because of a lack of immediate 
interest and Metternich’s desire to avoid trouble, although he, too, finally 
fell in line and supported England in her protests at Paris. In his in- 
structions to Baron Neumann, dated November 23, 1842, he suggested 
that Aberdeen base the opposition of the Allied courts on two theses: 
First, that customs unions were incompatible with the political inde- 
pendence of states, and second, that such a union between France and 
Belgium would be altogether out of accord with the spirit behind the 
separation of Belgium and Holland and would therefore destroy the 
guarantee which the powers of the London Conference had set up. 
In accordance with this encouragement, and in line with the policy 
laid down by Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen sent an identical note to the 
courts of Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg on October 28, 1842. 

After reviewing Palmerston's position and stressing the fact that in 
the rrth protocol of the London Conference, all the powers, including 


34 Palmerston to Seymour, Sept. 11, 1840. 


35 De Ridder, Les projéts d'union douanière, p. 32. 
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France, had pledged themselves not to seek “any augmentation of terri- 
tory, any exclusive influence, any separate advantage”, he said, “the 
proposed union” is therefore out of accord with the written engage- 
ments of France toward the other powers and the power will be “justi- 
fied in protesting against it”, as it violated both the neutrality and the 
independence of Belgium. While no one would deny the right of 
Belgium to enter into commercial treaties, the peculiar character of the 
proposed union, he said further, would deprive her of the independence 
to make such commercial arrangements with other states, “without the 
previous sanction of a more powerful neighbor and would violate her 
neutrality by conferring such exclusive advantages upon a single power”. 
He then drew attention to the ulterior political motives of France as 
revealed by the reception of the project in the French press, “which 
loudly proclaimed that France would be fully indemnified for the eco- 
nomic sacrifice the Customs Union would involve, by the political 
ascendency in Belgium such a union would confer upon her"?9 — * 

While this was going'on, another threat to the status of Belgium 
as established by the treaties occurred. It arose in 1840 out of French 
indignation over the diplomatic defeat in the Mehemet Ali affair. In 
his effort to save his face at home, Thiers became very belligerent; he 
declared the treaties of 1814 and 1815 no longer adequate, and threatened 
to demand the so-called natural frontier of the Rhige. Considerable 
anxiety and much excitement prevailed. England made formal protest 
at Brussels on behalf of the powers while across the Rhine in the Ger- 
manies the warlike enthusiasm aroused by the threat produced the first 
semblance of nationalism since the War of Liberation and gave to Ger- 
many her three most popular national songs. 

In 1848 the revolution in France suddenly aroused all the fears and 
expectations in regard to the neutrality of Belgium which had been more 
or less dormant for some years. The July Monarchy.never had given 
up the Talleyrand thesis that neutrality was a temporary condition leav- 
ing the way open for French domination when the favorable oppor- 
tunity arose. To the efforts at political control through an economic 
union Louis Philippe had added a vague sort of claim to supervision over 
the direction of Belgian foreign affairs, showing considerable irritation 
at times when Brussels assumed to act independently?* The fear that 
the February Revolution would spread to Belgium was therefore very 
real. The Belgian government at once inaugurated a meticulous ob- 

36 Oct. 28, 1842. F. O, S. P. 120/203. 


97 (Cf. letter of the Prince de Ligne to M. Van Praet, the king's secretary, of July 17, 
1843, Souvenirs de la princesse de Ligne (Brussels, 1923), pp. 230—233. 
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servance of neutrality obligations. It even disavowed its minister in 
London for paking inquiry as to British assistance in case of an attack 
by the Republic. The abortive invasion by a handful of French joined 
by a small grolip of Belgians, was defeated at the hamlet of Risquons- 
Tout and the crisis was past. l 


With the election of Louis Napoleon to the presidency of the French 
republic, a new and convinced advocate of French expansion in the 
northeast came to power. According to the historians of the Second 
Empire, Napoleon had prepared a decree for the formal annexation of 
: Belgium to be proclaimed on the ‘day following the coup d’ état of 
December 2, 18515 ‘The decree was, however, suppressed at the last 
moment. The same disregard for the treaties appeared in the effort to 
impinge upon Belgian neutrality in connection with the Crimean War, 
when, in 1855, both England and France brought diplomatic pressure to 
bear to induce Belgium to join them in the war against Russia.” With 
the consolidation of the power of Napoleon IIL, French pressure for ex- 
pansion toward the Rhine and the annexatiog of Belgium increased. 
Discussing the annexationist plens attributed to the emperor, Ollivier 
dismisses them all save those in regard to Belgium. “A l'égard de la 
Belgique il aurait pu être plus accessible à l'ambition. Il Ja considérait 
comme une création artificielle dirigée contre notre grandeur et qui 
n'avait droit à awcune inviolabilité." * The success of the emperor's 
policy in the annexation of Savoy and Nice at the expense of Italy sup- 
plied an excellent precedent. Why not make the price of his neutrality, 
if not his active coóperation in the unification of Germany, the acquisi- 
tion by France of the much coveted territory on the eastern frontier? 
It seemed reasonable and possible. Both the press and the literature of 
the day openly advocated the policy. With the outbreak of the Austro- 
Prussian War the favorable opportunity seemed to have arrived. But 
the emperor did not act with sufficient dispatch. The war came to a 
sudden and unexpected end after the Prussian victory at Sadowa in 
July, 1866, and Bismarck, flushed with victory, was not in a mood to 
miake concessions to Paris. Nevertheless, Napoleon made demands for 
territorial compensation on the Rhine in return for French acquiescence 
in the annexations by Prussia and the organization of the North German 
Confederation. It was of course refused, whereupon the emperor turned 


38 A. Debidour, Histoire diplomatique de l'Europe, Il. 71. 


39 Éd. Descamps, ha neutralité de la Belgique, au point de vue historique, diploma- 
tique, juridique et politique (Brussels, 1902), pp. 590—591. 
40 Émile Ollivier, L'Empire libéral, WI, 101. 
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again toward Belgium. He instructed Benedetti, his ambassador at 
Berlin, to act with greater vigor. For the honer of Francg, and more 
especially for the preservation of the Empire, some territorial acquisi- 
tions were believed to be essential. A plan for the annexation of Luxem- 
burg and Belgium was developed and submitted to Bismarck in a draft 
treaty by Benedetti on August 20, 1866. Article IV. reads: 


On his part His Majesty, the King of Prussia, in case His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French should be obliged by circumstances to cause his troops 
to enter Belgium, or to conquer it, will grant the succor (coóperation) of 
his arms to France, and will sustain her with all his forces of land and sea 
against every power which, in that eventuality, should declare war upon her.*! 

Although Bismarck pigeonholed for its more effective use in 1870 
the copy of the draft treaty given to him, the reference to Luxemburg 
again forced the status of that duchy upon the attention of Europe. On 
January 7, 1867, Benedetti declared to Ollivier: “Once in Luxemburg | 
we shall be on the road to Brussels, by this route we will arrive there the" 
more speedily.” But a conference of the powers was called in 1867. 
Luxemburg too was neutralized and placed under the guarantee of the 
powers. Despite this, however, Napoleon continued to push his projects 
for expansion eastward. He next planned an economic union with 
Belgium involving the acquisition of Belgian railways, their consolida- 
tion with those of eastern France, and mutual tariff arrangements—a 
sort of Anschluss. 

Nothing had come of these negotiations when the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War led Bismarck to publish the Benedetti Draft 
Treaty. The French text appeared in the London Times accompanied 
by an editorial expressing the belief in its authenticity and stating that 
it had been recently put forward again as a condition of peace.” Bene- 
detti's disclaimer of authorship and the accusation that the chancellor 
had coóperated in the drafting of the proposals was of no avail. Bismarck 
promptly showed the original to the members of the diplomatic corps 
in Berlin. It was in Benedetti's own hand and on the official. stationery 

41 Archives diplomatiques, 1871—1872, I. 281. “Since Sadowa, France has never 
ceased tempting us with offers at Germany's or Belgium's expense", said Bismarck in a 
circular note of July 28 and 29, 1870, to the representatives of the North German Con- 
federation. Cf. Prince von Bülow, Memoirs (Eng. tr.), IV. 180. Dirr (Bismarck und 
Belgien, Miinchen-Augsburger Abendzeitung, 1918, nos. 97, 98, 99), says Napoleon wrote 
in the margin of the copy of the draft treaty submitted to him: “It is clear that the 
extension of Prussian dominance in Germany beyond the Main must be for us a natural 
almost compulsory opportunity, to make ourselves masters of -Belgium.” 


42 London Times, July 25, 1870, pp. 8-9. The copy in the Times is not, as is some- 
times claimed, a facsimile. 
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of the French embassy. There was therefore no reason to doubt 
Bismarck’s ystatement that Benedetti drew the complete treaty from 
his pocket. 

The dangers to Belgian neutrality upon the outbreak of the war led 
Gladstone with his keen sense for realities, to take steps to secure its 
maintenance by separate treaties. Notes to Paris and Berlin asked for 
assurances that the belligerents respect the neutrality pledges. Two 
ad hoc treaties were signed, the belligerents binding themselves not to 
disturb the neutrality of Belgium for the duration of the war and for 
twelve months thereafter. 

Why did Gladstone secure these bilateral treaties, when the neu- 
trality of Belgium was already guaranteed by the powers in the treaty 
of 1839? His answer at the time, and again more explicitly in 1872, 
reflects the doubt in the minds of the signatory powers as to the binding 
nature of the guarantee. On August 10, 1870, he told the Commons that 
he could not subscribe to the belief that the existence of a guarantee was 
binding upon every party to it regardless of, particular circumstances 
existing at the time when the need for action upon the guarantee arose, 
that Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston had not taken that "impracticable" 
view of a guarantee. The existing guarantee was of necessity important, 
and a weighty element in the case, but the difference between the treaties 
of 1829 and those of 1870, he said, lay in the fact that 


. .. in accordance with our obligations, we should have had to act under 
the Treaty of 1839 without any stipulated assurance of being supported from 
any quarter whatever against any combination, however formidable; whereas 
by the Treaty now formally before Parliament, under the conditions laid 
down in it, we secure powerful support in the event of our having to act— 
a support with respect to which we may well say that it brings the object in 
view within the sphere of the practicable and attainable. . . .** 


The contradiction between action "in accordance with our obliga- 
tions" under the treaty of 1839, and his refusal to subscribe to the belief 
that the existence of a guarantee was binding on every party to it, re- 
gardless of particular circumstances, is explained in a speech against a 
motion to withdraw England from all obligations to intervene by force 
of arms in the affairs of another nation, in which he said: 


I have often heard Lord Palmerston give.his opinion of guarantees both 
in this House and elsewhere; and it was a familiar phrase of his, which, I 


48 Archives diplomatiques, 1871—:872, 1. 281, where a facsimile from a German 
source of the draft treaty accompanies the letter of July 26, 1870, by Loftus in Berlin to 
Granville in Paris. 

44 Hansard, CCIII. (Aug. 1o, 1876) 1787-1789. 
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think, others must recollect as well as myself, that while a guarantee gave a 
right of interference it did not constitute of itself an pbligation r interfere. 


This opportunist interpretation of the obligations of th: guarantee- 
ing powers was in direct opposition to the opinion expressed by the 
law officers at the time. They said: 


We are of the opinion that, if the Treaty is to be construed by the rules 
which govern the construction of contracts by the law of this country, the 
guarantee is a joint one. . . . The term joint-guarantee by no means imports 
that the guarantee of each is conditional on all the others performing their 
contract, and that upon one or more refusing to do so the others are released. 
No such construction would be placed on any guarantee, unless such an 
intention were clearly expressed in it. 

Applying these rules of our municipal law (which we believe to be sub- 
stantially in accordance in this respect with that of most civilized countries), 
we reply . . . that the refusal or incapacity of one or more of the guaranteeing 
Powers to act does not, in our opinion, liberate the remaining Powers from 
the obligation to do so.*9 


That Gladstone's positioh was in perfect accord with Palmerston's 
appears clearly from the remarks by the latter in the session of the 
Commons on June 8, 1855. Speaking to a proposal by Disraeli for the 
neutralization of the Balkan states, he said: 


There certainly are instances in Europe of such propositions, and it has 
been agreed by treaty that Belgium and Switzerland shauld be declared 
neutral; but I am not disposed to attach very much importance to such en- 
gagements, for the history of the world shows that when a quarrel arises, and 
a nation makes war, and thinks it advantageous to traverse with its army 
such neutral territory, the declarations of neutrality are not apt to be very 
religiously respected.** 


This was also the view freely expressed in influential quarters in France. 
The Moniteur diplomatique of March 11, 1869, said: 


It is false to hold that Belgian neutrality would be incompatible with the 
passage of French forces across her territory. The most authoritative pub- 
licists admit that neutral states are privileged to grant the right of passage 
across their territory to the military forces of foreign states. 


The French war department developed a mobilization plan along 
these lines. Upon the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, the belief 
that France in the case of victory would annex Belgium was fairly 
general. Bo:h Bismarck and Disraeli openly expressed themselves to 


45 Ibid., CCX. (Apr. 12, 1872) 1178. 

46 British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, edited by G. P. Gooch 
and Harold Temperley, VIII. (Arbitration, Neutrality and Security, 1932) 378. 

47 Hansard, CXXXVII. (June 8, 1855) 1748. 
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this effect $ and it was in part to make this clear that Bismarck pub- 
lished Benedetti's alliance proposal. . 

During the Boulanger Crisis in 1886-1887, the dangers of the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality again came up for serious discussion. In this 
instance an overwhelming body of English opinion, official as well as 
popular, held that England was under no obligation to intervene if 
Belgian neutrality were violated. Lord Vivian, the British minister in 
Brussels, at first and apparenzly without instructions, assured the Bel- 
gian government in January, 1887, that “ ‘Belgium might count upon 
England in:case of war’ ", but later in the year, he was more guarded, 
suggesting that Belgium prepare as if she had to act alone. A similar 
volte face was made by the British minister in Vienna, Sir Augustus 
Paget. After assuring his Belgian colleague that Belgium could count 
upon England in case of war, he later told him that England “ ‘was not 
bound to defend our [Belgian] neutrality if the other Great Powers 
remained inactive. Belgium would do well to look to her defence 


herself.’ ^ 90 


This change in front 1s clearly brought out in an extensive discussion 
in the public press. It began with a series of articles by Sir Charles 
Dilke in the Fortnightly Review of 1887.2" ‘The Standard followed 
with a letter signed “Diplomaticus” (presumably Alfred Austin) in 
which this leading Conservative journal vigorously opposed the idea 
of military intervention in the case of the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality. As to England's honor and her pledges under the treaties, “her 
Foreign Minister ought to be equal to the task of meeting this objec- 
tion without committing her to war"? 

An article in the same jouraal argues the case quite in the manner of 
Napoleon III. and the article in the Moniteur diplomatique in 1869, or, 
for that matter, of the Germans in 1914, particularly with reference to 
the difference between a right of way and annexation. It says: 


There is all the difference in the world between the momentary use of 
a "right of way", even if the use of a right of way be, in a sense, wrongful, 
and the appropriation of the ground covered by the right of way. ... England 
does not wish to shirk its true responsibilities. But it would be madness for 


48 C}. Heinrich von Sybel, Founding of the German Empire, etc., Eng. Tr. (New 
York, 1890-1898), VII. 451-452. 

49 C}. G. P. Gooch, History of Modern Europe, 1878—1919, pp. 134-135. 

S0Tohn S. Ewart, Roots and Causes of the Wars, 1914-1918 (New York, 1925) 
I. 439, 440, 442. ° 

51 Fortnightly Review, vol. XLI., Jan. to Mar., six long articles. 

52 Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life o] Robert Marquis of Salisbury, IV. 58. 
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us to incur or assume responsibilities unnecessarily, when to do so would 
manifestly involve our participation in a tremendous war.5? 


It is difficult to say how far these views represented the foinions of 
the ministry. There is a frank presentation of the evidencé on the sub- 
ject in the British diplomatic documents in which it appears clear that 
Lord Vivian in Brussels could get no official support for his assurances - 
to the Belgians that the press views did not represent British ‘official 
opinion Of course the government would not make its attitude known 
publicly. Nevertheless, the irritation of the prime minister, Lord Salis- 
bury, over French policies in other quarters is well known. On Febru- 
ary 5, the day after the Diplomaticus letter appeared, he wrote to Lord 
Lyons: "The French are inexplicable. . . . It is very difficult to prevent 
oneself from wishing for another Franco-German war to put a stop to 
this incessant vexation.” 9 The press of both parties vigorously sup- 
ported nonintervention and even the “no guarantee" thesis. The Spec- 
tator argued that England could not bar the traversing of Belgian soil. 
“Our guarantee for her is not a solitary one, and would not bind us to 
fight alone; but there are general interests to be considered. The prob- 
ability is that we shall insist on her not becoming a theatre of war, but 
shall not bar—as, indeed, we cannot bar—the traversing of her soil.” 98 
The Morning Post thought that although England should “protest 
against a violation of Belgian territory", she should be satished with 
the assurance that at the end of the war that territory should remain 
intact. Stead, in the Pall Mall Gazette, claimed that the Treaty of 1839 
involved no obligation for military aid. “There is, therefore, no English 
guarantee of Belgium." "T 

On the basis of these discussions it was claimed during the war that 
the English government had decided in 1887 not to oppose the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, provided that assurances were given that all dam- 
age would be paid for. To this the foreign office issued a formal démenti 
in 1917. For the government to have come to a definite decision would, 
moreover, have been quite un-English, determining Great Britain's at- 
titude on a possible rather than an actual case. 


Down to 1870 English defense of Belgian neutrality was directed 
against her traditional enemy, France. During the following decade, 


$3 Mar. 11, 1869. 

54 British Documents, VIII. 371—374. 

$8 Salisbury to Lyons, Feb. 5, 1887, Cecil, IV. 29-30. : 
96 Spectator, Feb. 5, 1887. 

57 Ewart, I. 435—436. Pall Mall Gazette, Feb, 4, 1887. 
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the situation changed a great deal. Although France still continued to 
be England’s chief rival, Germany gradually appeared as the power 
most like to become the aggressor in that quarter. With the forma- 
tion of the Entente Cordiale in-1904, the knowledge of the Schlieffen 
Plan, and the beginning of Anglo-German naval rivalry, a radical shift 
in the position of the powers in relation to the neutrality of Belgium 
occurred. This in turn brought about a reorientation of England's 
policy on the subject. In answer to Sir Edward Grey's question, put 
to the foreign office, as to England's hability under the treaty guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of Belgium, first in the case Belgium acquiesced in a 
violation of her neutrality, and second, if the other guaranteeing powers, 
or some of them, acquiesced, Eyre Crowe replied: 


Great Britain is liable for the maintenance of Belgian neutrality whenever 
either Belgium or any other of the guaranteeing powers are in need of, and 
demand, assistance in opposing its violation. 


In the discussions of Belgian neutrality by the committee on imperial 
defense on April 25, 1912, Lord Haldane said the only case in which 
there seemed to be any question in the mind of the committee as to the 
obligation to come to its defense, was that in which Belgium herself 
“adopted an attitude of neutrality, but refrained from attempting to 
enforce respect for her attitude". To which Mr. Winston Churchill, then 
first lord of the admiralty, replied: "It would be a great pity if we 
had to rescue Belgium against her will’? Tt is a far cry from this inter- 
pretation of neutrality tó that entertained by Palmerston and later by 
Gladstone and Salisbury. The two views are somewhat contradictory to 
say the least. With the appearance of Germany as a serious threat to 
Belgian independence and neutrality, the second view gained ground 
steadily, and became associated with the same motives of self protection 
and of commercial and naval supremacy as of old. In 1906, Colonel 
Repington of the foreign office asked Major Huguet, the French military 
attaché in London: "Do the French realize that any violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality brings us into the field automatically in defense of our. 
Treaty obligations?" "The answer is very characteristic: "La France 
l'a toujours supposé, mais n'en a jamais eu l'assurance officielle." 99 

In 1909, Mr. Renwick inquired in the Commons "whether this coun- 

58 The arguments advanced by Crowe are set forth at considerable length in a merno- 
randum of November 15, 1908, British Documents, VIII. 375-377. 


99 Ibid., pp. 397—398. 
80 C. à Court Repington, The First World War, 1914—1918, T. 8. 
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try is still under an obligation by treaty to maintain the integrity of 
Belgium?” The undersecretary of state for foreign affairs replied: 


The treaties signed in London on 19th April, 1839, underywhich Great 
Britain, together with Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, guarantee the 
independence and neutrality of Belgium are still in force.9! 


Throughout the years 1905 to 1911, important conversations between 
the responsible military chiefs of Great Britain and Belgium were 
going on. In an informal way these had the sanction of the heads of 
the respective foreign offices and of the war departments, though not 
known to other members of the cabinets, save in a few cases and, of 
course, not to the parliaments. Plans for the mobilization and con- 
centration of the fighting forces were worked out in great detail on 
the basis of the active coóperation between the British, Belgian, and 
French armies.” 

The bearing of this on the status of Belgian neutrality has been 
widely discussed. Paléologue in his diary claims that the knowledge 
of the Schlieffen Plan brought to the French Intelligence Department 
in 1904 by an unknown person (Vengeur), presumably a member of 
the German general staff, drove England and France from 1905 on 
to carry on negotiations with the Belgians to meet it. Certainly the 
military authorities of the Allies took the coóperation of the Belgians 
on their left flank for granted during these years, despite*a certain aloof- 
ness after the dispute over the Congo, on the part of certain members 
of the Belgian cabinet, including Baron la Brogueville, the prime min- 
ister, and the minister of war, General Michel. It is.not without interest 
that upon their entry into Belgian territory the Germans sought to base 
their action on much the same reasons which had been so strongly urged 
in influential French circles in 1870 and 1880 and had received such a 
favorable reception in the British press in 1887. They asked for a right of 
way and proposed to make good the damage done after the war was over. 
But the distinction between asserting a right of way and actual occupa- 
tion and annexation as violations of Belgian neutrality made no appeal 


91 Parliamentary Debates, 1909, II. 323. 

62 To the evidence of the German publication, Belgische Dokumente zum Kriegsats- 
bruch and Minutes of the Meetings of the French and Russian chiefs-of-staff, published 
by Marchand in Le Livre Noir, there is now added that of the British Documents, of the 
Documents diplomatiques frangais, and a considerable body of unofficial, but contemporary 
evidence, mostly by participants. 


83 For a searching critical review of this thesis see Wolfgang Foerster, Berliner 
Monatshefte, X, (Nov., 1932) 1053-1067. Cf. also dm. Hist. Rev, XXXVII. (Apr., 
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to the world at large. The idea of the moral force— "force morale"— 
referred to by Esterhazy in his report on the session of January 20, 1831, 
of the LonMon Conference, was more in accord with the trend of world 


opinion in August, 1914, and it quickly became the most powerful factor 


in turning neutral opinion against Germany. As Palmerston told the 
Commons in 1829, "There is in nature no moving force but mind, all 
else is passive and inert . . . in political affairs it is public opinion". On 
the present status of Belgian neutrality the prediction by the Belgian 
statesman, Banning, in 1848 is most suggestive—V aimcus ou vanqueurs 
avec la France contre l Allemagne ou avec l'Allemagne contre la France, 
nous ne pouvons plus étre neutres aprés. 
WILLIAM E. LiNcELBACH. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE INTRODUCTION or PHRENOLOGY ro THE UNITED STATES 


Amone the many medical novelties of the Nineteenth Century none 
is more interesting than phrenology, which received its first considerable 
interest in the United States during the eighteen thirties. It is a curious 
incident in the social history of that decade. In origin it was distinctly 
medical—its originators being the doctors Francois Joseph Gall and 
John Gaspar Spurzheim, who did the greater part of their work in the 
first two decades of the century. With Gall’s death in 1828, Spurzheim 
was recognized as the outstanding authority. Little interest in the move- 
ment was evinced in the United States until it was championed by one 
of the best known of Western physicians—Dr. Charles Caldwell of the® 
medical school of Transylvania. Caldwell was scholarly and an able 
lecturer, but pompous and conceited. He was primarily a theorist and 
popularizer, having no personal medical practice for half a century and 
doing no important writing. For a quarter of a century after 1821 he 
was the most eminent phrenologist in the United States, often being 
called “the American Spurzheim". He was a prolific speaker and writer 
—always vigorous, but frequently coarsely vituperative? 

Some of the tenets of phrenology are evident even to-day, but three 
characteristics of the early movement are worth statement. First, con- 
trary to common belief, phrenology did not originate as the scheme of 
money-making fakers, but from the study of able men using the best 
scientific methods of their day. Conclusions were drawn only after long 
and painstaking researches. Second, the work and theories of the 
phrenologists were by no means confined to the bumps of the head, as 

1R. W. Haskins, History and Progress of Phrenology (Buffalo, 1839); J. G. Spurzheim, 
Phrenology in connection with the Study of Physiognomy (Boston, 1836), pp. 12-130; 
Nahum Capen, Reminiscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe (New York, 1881). 

2 George Combe, Lectures on Phrenology (New York, 1873), pp. 79-80; Frances 
Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (New York, 1927), pp. 92-93; New York 
Evening Post, Apr. 16, 1838; Haskins, pp. 105-115; Charles Caldwell, Correspondence 
between Dr. Charles Caldwell and Dr. James Fishbach (Lexington, 1826); id., Elements 
of Phrenology (Lexington, 1824); id., Phrenology Vindicated and Anti-Phrenology Un- 
masked (New York, 1838); id., Phrenology Vindicated, in Annals of Phrenology, I. (Oct., 
1833) 1-102; id., Phrenology Vindicated in a Series of Remarks . . , (Lexington, 1835); 


id., Thoughts on the True Connexion of Phrenology and Religion (Louisville, 1839); 
id., Thoughts on the True Mode of improving the Condition of Man (Lexington, 1833). 
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is often assumed. In diagnosing any individual their first interest was 
in his general physical characteristics, such as height, weight, and texture 
of the skin. Mn respect to the brain, they concluded from considerable 
evidence that it was not a unitary organ but was composed of a limited 
and ascertainable number of relatively independent faculties. This gen- 
eral viewpoint is still current in spite of recent attacks upon it. The 
troubles of the phrenologists came largely because they thought of these 
organs in too small and specific terms, located them too exactly, and held 
that their relative development could be determined from the outside 
of the skull. Third, the phrenologists undoubtedly had a liberalizing 
effect in many fields by their belief that mental or emotional defects 
could better be overcome by cultivating proper attitudes and organs 
rather than by punishing or suppressing the undesired trait. Such a 
belief was of obvious importance in many fields such as education and 
penology? 

" Phrenology received some attention. because of the work of Dr. 
Caldwell, but its first great impetus came with the visit of Dr. Spurzheim 
to the United States in 1832.* Arriving in New York, Spurzheim moved 
to Boston by easy stages, lecturing, dissecting, collecting specimens, and 
in general making an excellent impression. The Boston Medical Journal 
notes that the Spurzheim lectures "attract crowded and delighted audi- 
ences", and adds further that “we believe that the efforts of Dr. S. will . 
form among us a new era in ecucation, and open, to the minds of the 
most intelligent, new and correct views of their moral and intellectual 
powers, and the best means of caltivating them all, in the most rational 
and successful maaner"? Interest was widespread, and comments were 


3 R. E. Riegel, Early Phrenology in the United States, in Medical Life, XXXVII. (July, 
1930) 351—376. Among contemporary American accounts are Frederick Coombs, Popular 
Phrenology (New York, 1848); A. Dean, Lectures on Phrenology (Albany, 1834); L. N. 
Fowler, The Principles of Phrenology and Physiology (New York, 1842); O. S. Fowler, 
Fowler on Memory (New York, 1842); id., Phrenology and Physiology (New York, 
1843); :d., Fowler on Matrimony (New York, 1842); id., The Christian Phrenologist 
(Cazenovia, 1843); td., Phrenology versus Intemperance (Philadelphia, 1841); id., Practi- 
cal Phrenology (Philadelphia, 1840); O. S. and L. N. Fowler, PArenology Proved (Phila- 
delphia, 1839); F. HL Hamilton, Lecture on Phrenology (Rochester, 1841); William 
Ingalls, 4 Lecture on the Subject of Fhrenology (Boston, 1839); Silas Jones, Practical 
Phrenology (Boston, 1836); R. Macnish, An Introduction to Phrenology (Boston, 1836); 
Mrs. L. Miles, PArenology (Philadelphia, 1835); Joshua Toulmin Smith, Sysopsis oj 
Phrenology (Boston, 1838); J. A. Warne, Phrenology in the Family (Philadelphia, 1839); 
Ladies Magazine, VI. (Jan., 1833) 24-27; Analectic Magazine, VI. (July, 1815) 63-69, 
an early account and cjied in Frank Luther Mott, 4 History of American Magazines, 1741— 
1850 (New York, 1920), p. 152. 

4 He gives his reasons in Spurzheim, Phrenology and Physiognomy, pp. 107—108. 

5 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, VII. (Oct. 17, 1832) 162. 
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generally favorable, even though there was a minor element of disbelief, 
as in the case of the writer of “Boston Notions”, a poem pie began: 


Great man of skulls! I must let loose d 
: My pen against you;—more's the pity, 
For surely you have played the deuce 
Among the noddles of the city. 
I wont malignantly assail 
Your fame, and say you mean to joke us; 
But faith, I can't make head or tail 
Of all this mystic hocus pocus.* 


The untimely death of Spurzheim at Boston in 1832 gave an added 
impetus to the movement. The attitude toward Spurzheim may be 
estimated by the fact that the funeral committee included Josiah Quincy, 
president of Harvard, H. G. Otis, Nathaniel Bowditch, Joseph Story, 
and Joseph Tuckerman; the Boston Medical Association attended the 
funeral in a body, and Dr. Charles Follen of Harvard gave the funeral 


discourse? Popular interest in phrenology was vastly increased? and 
P ‘ p 8Y y 


the American Journal ef Medicine was not alone in feeling that "The 


prophet is gone, but his mantle is upon us".? 


A new peak of phrenological interest came in 1838-1840 with the 
visit of George Combe, who was the world's outstanding phrenologist 
after the death of Spurzheim. Combe lectured pleasingly to large and 
enthusiastic audiences throughout the eastern half of fhe United States, 
and also found time to contract many personal friendships with promi- 
nent people and to do an immense amount of sightseeing. His visit 
produced what was probably the greatest peak of interest by the United 
States in phrenolcgy.” 


6 Spurzheim, Phrenology and Physiognomy, pp. 110-145; George Combe, Notes on 
the United States of North America (Philadelphia, 1841), I. 59; Ladies’ Mag., V. (Oct., 
1832) 474; New England Magazine, IV, (Jan., 1833) 40-47; Boston Atlas as quoted in 
New York Evening Post, Nov. 14, 1832; American Phrenological Journal, 11. (Jan., 1839) 
120; Annals of Phren., 1. (Sept., 1834) 272. 

T New Eng. Mag., III. (Oct, 1832) 397. 

8 Boston Med. Jour., VII. (Nov. 14, 1832) 225-227. 

9 Thomas L. Nichols, Forty Years of American Life (London, 1874), p. 32; Harriet 
Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel (New York, 1838), II. 188—189; Boston Med. 
Jour., VII. (Jan. 9, 1&33) 353. Among the Spurzheim books published in the United 
States were The Anatomy of the Brain (Boston, 1834), Examination of the Objections 
made in Britain (Boston, 1833), Outlines of Phrenology (Boston, 1832), Philosophical 
Catechism (Boston, 1835), and Phrenology (Boston, 1832). Gall’s great work was re- 
printed as On the Functions of the Brain and Each of its Parts (Boston, 1835). 

10 American Journal of Medicine, XII. (Aug., 1833) 473-477- 

11 Combe, Notes gives the author's experiences in the United States; N. Y. Evening 
Post, Nov. 17, 1838, and Apr. 13, 1839; Boston Medical Journal, XIX. (Oct, 17 and 
Nov. 14, 1838) 177—178, 240-241; XXI. (Jan. 22, 1840) 387—388; Am. Phren. Jour., I. 
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By the latter thirties the new science was well accepted, both by lay- 
men and by doctors. Among the prominent lay sympathizers were 
Nicholas BidMe, the banker, an early convert; Timothy Flint, the West- 
ern author; Henry Schoolcraft, Western explorer and ethnologist; Henry 
Ward Beecher, who joined the Cincinnati phrenological society;” 
Horace Mann, the educator, who was a personal friend of Combe;'? 
Silas Jones, who became principal of the New York institution for the 
blind in 1836; and R. D. Owen.* At least interested were such men as 
Abbott Lawrence, John Pickering, Josiah Quincy, Rembrandt Peale, 
A. D. Bache, William Gibson, O. W. Richards, T. H. Gallaudet, Ben- 
jamin Silliman.” Among the better known doctors who favored phren- 
ology were Dr. Caldwell, already mentioned; Dr. J. C. Warren, the best 
known of Boston surgeons, who gave annual talks to the Massachusetts 
Medical Association on the subject; Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who 
made enthusiastic speeches to the Boston phrenological society, and used 
the principles in his institution for the blind; Dr. Fuller, head of the 
Hartford Retreat for the Insane. Such a list might be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

The interest of the United States in phrenology during the thirties 
and early forties was expressed in hundreds of speeches and in the forma- 
tion of many societies, with busts, charts, and officers. Phrenological 
readings were onenipresent and included such varied persons as the con- 
demned murderer William Miller, T. D. Weld, the abolitionist, Black 
Hawk, the Indian chief, Joe Smith, the Mormon leader, and the youthful 
Clara Barton, whose mother wanted help in planning her daughter's 
(1839) 125, 195—198, 200, 243; American Journal of Science, XXXVII. (1840) 390-391. 
Among his American books are The Constitution of Man (Boston, 1845), Elements of 
Phrenology (Boston, 1835), Essays on Phrenology (Philadelphia, 1822), On the Functions 
of the Cerebellum (Boston, 1838), Lectures on Phrenology (New York, 1873), A System 
of Phrenology (Boston, 1834). 

12 Combe, Notes, I. 188; Western Menthly Review, III. (July, 1829) 51, (Feb., 1830) 
393—402, (Mar., 1830) 444—459; Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs (Philadelphia, 
1851), pp. 614-615; Nelson Sizer, Forty Years in Phrenology (New York, 1882), pp. 
13-15; Paxton Hibben, Henry Ward Beecher (New York, 1927), pp. 58, 73-74. 

13 B. A. Hinsdale, Horace Mann (New York, 1898), pp. 94-101. Mann has been 
quoted as saying, “I look upon Phrenology as the guide to Philosophy, and the hand- 
maid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefactor.” 

14 Combe, Notes, I. 142; Boston Med. Jour., XV. (Aug. 24, 1836) 50; R. D. Owen, 
Threading My Way (New York, 1874), pp. 331—330. 

15 Combe, Notes, passim. These and others attended Combe's lectures and signed 
resolutions of thanks. Such action is of course not final evidence that they indorsed what 
Combe said. j 

16 ECward Warren, The Life of Johr Collins Warren, M. D. (Boston, 1860), I. 185,. 


II. 10-13; Combe, Notes, II. 164, 204—205; Boston Med. Jour., XIV. (Mar. 16, 1836) 100; 
S. G. Howe, An Address Delivered . . . Dec. 28th, 1835 (Boston, 1856). 
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life." Two periodicals were published. The Annals of Phrenology, a 
Boston quarterly of which the first issue appeared in October, 1833, was 
a result of Spurzheim’s visit, while the American Phrenolg gical Journal 
and Miscellany, a Philadelphia monthly originating in October, 1838, 
ĉan be traced to Combe’s influence. In addition to these magazines, 
other papers and periodicals all over the country printed favorable 
articles." 

Naturally there was not unanimity in estimating the truth of phren- 
ology. Here and there voices were raised in protest. Most widely cir- 
culated were Dr. Sewall's lectures? to which Combe, Caldwell and 
others made lengthy replies. Sewall was actually more dogmatic and 
did more @ prior: reasoning than any of the better phrenologists, and no 
careful and dispassionate observer would have accepted his argument. 
Several articles in various papers tried to be humorously satiric; in most 
cases the humor was badly forced, as the almost inevitable example of 
"pumphandletiveness"?? A number of religiously minded commenta? 
tors objected vigorously to the new doctrines on the ground that they 
were materialistic and lessened free will?! More legitimate objections 
were raised in a number of sober articles, but often these objections were 
based on the most slender of evidence.” Practically all of the experimen- 
tal evidence had been collected by the phrenologists. 

The eventual discrediting of phrenology was due to several fairly 
obvious factors. After the passing of the early figures of the movement 
but little time was spent on the necessary scientific research. Later 
phrenologists merely accepted the masters, modifying or philosophizing 
about them, but not carrying on the research necessary to keep phren- 

17 Am. Phren. Jour., I. (Nov., 1838) 51-61; II. (May, 1839) 272-286; C. H. Birney, 
The Grimké Sisters, Sarah and Angelina Grimké (Boston, 1885), p. 166; J. C. Bennett, 
History of the Saints (Boston, 1842), pp. 180—183; P. H. Epler, The Life of Clara Barton 
(New York, 1915), p. 18. 

18]n addition to the magazines already cited, note Family Magazine—several articles 
in 1833; American Journal of Science, with favorable articles in 1840; Southern Literary 


Messenger, Il. (Mar., 1836) 286; United States Democratic Review, IX. (Nov., 1841) 462. 

19 Thomas Sewall, 4n Examination of Phrenology in Two Lectures (Washington, 
1837). 

20 New York Mirror, XVI. (Oct. 20, 1838) 135; Brother Jonathan, 1. (Jan. 8, 1842) 
36; Burton's Gentleman's Magazine, VII. (Aug., 1840) 62-69; Constellation, IL,- (June 
25, 1831) 252; Morning Courier, May 15, 20, 1835. . 

21 Boston Christian Examiner (Nov., 1834), as quoted in Haskins, Phrenology, pp. 
155—156; Boston Quarterly Review, YI. (Apr., 1839) 205-229. 

22 American Medical Intelligencer, 1. (May 15, 1837) 76-77; American Monthly 
Magazine, V. (Apr., 1838) 354—364; David Meredith Reese, Humbugs of New-York (New 
York, 1838), pp. 83-88; Boston Med. Surg. Jour., XXX. (Feb. 7, 1844) 9-13, and (Mar. 
13) rr1—118; American Quarterly Review, XV. (Dec., 1836) 366-394. The last two 
are the best. 
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ology’s feet upon the ground. Much time was spent in elaborating 
phrenological doctrines and in applying them to education, marriage, 
racial relatiogs, and other problems, or in answering criticisms, par- 
ticularly those bf a religious nature? Most notable of the elaborators of 
phrenology was J. S. Grimes, a brilliant but erratic man, who evolved 
what he called “Etherology”.** Men like Grimes tended to weaken the 
movement by dividing its strength and by attaching unsupportable 
theories to it. 

Most damaging of all was the rise of the “practical phrenologist". 
This practitioner, frequently without training, sought to capitalize the 
new science and make it pay dividends. For practical purposes, he was 
a fortune teller. In each new town he first gave a few lectures either 
free or at a nominal price, and then made his money by private read- 
ings” The most notable of this group eventually created an exten- 

sive and apparently prosperous establishment in New York City? 
* [n spite of these elements of weakness, phrenology was in a very 
strong position in the early forties. It was generally accepted as essen- 
tially correct. An impartial observer might well have concluded that it 
was a coming science, with great hope for the future. 
j Rosert E. RIEGEL. 
Dartmouth College. 


Ex-PrEsIDENT CLEVELAND INVITED TO HEAD THE COUNSEL FOR THE 
VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION 


Tue boundary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela proved 
to be one of the major problems of President Cleveland's second admin- 
istration. Cleveland and Secretary of State Olney won considerable ac- 
claim for themselves by their aggressive and somewhat reckless action 


23 See previous citations, particularly of the Fowlers, Caldwell, and the phrenological 
journals. Annals of Phren., Y. (Sept., 1834) 264-271; Am. Phren. Jour., I. (1838, 1839) 
83-88, 174—177, 345-351, 373-374- 

24 Grimes lectured from 1834. He was first president of the Buffalo Phrenological 
Society in 1839, and in 1845 published EzAerology (New York), an attempt to combine 
phrenology, hypnotism, and other factors into a universal system. E. N. Horsford, Report 
on the Phrenological Classification of J. Stanley Grimes (Albany, 1840): 

25 Joshua Toulmin Smith, Journal in America, 1837-1838 (Metuchen, 1925), pp. 
28-20; 16., Synopsis, passim.; Sizer, Forty Years, passim.; Western Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences, IX. (1835) 156—127; Boston Med. Jour., XXV. (Sept. 1, 1841) 69; 
Combe, Notes, I. 84, 148; II. 17-18, 67—191. 

26 St, Louis Commercial Bulletin, Sept. 23, 25, Oct. 2, 1835; N. Y. Evening Post, 
Jan. 2, 1838; Boston Med. Jour., XVI. (July 5, 1837) 355; XXII. (July 8, 1840) 353; 
XXX. (Apr. 24, 1844) 247; XXXV. (Jan. 6, 1847) 482; Fowler writings, cited earlier. 
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in securing a settlement between the two disputants. On February 2, 
1897, the ministers of Great Britain and Venezuela signed a treaty which 
submitted the entire question to arbitration and the UnitedgStates Com- 
mission appointed by Cleveland in 1896 was able to lay aside its work of 
determining the correct boundary. Thus an international tension which 
had existed for over a year was allayed. 

Contrary to the general assumption that President Cleveland’s work 
ended at this point, the Cleveland Correspondence in the Division of 
Manuscripts of the Library of Congress shows that both Cleveland and 
Olney continued their activities even after the close of the former’s ad- 
ministration. The case had been presented to the United States Com- 
mission by James J. Storrow, counsel for Venezuela. After the arbitration 
treaty had been signed Storrow accompanied Andrade home and was 
active in securing the ratification of the treaty by the Venezuelan con- 
gress. He then began to draft the brief which the Venezuelan govern- 
ment was to present to the arbitration tribunal at Paris on January 25,° 
1899. Storrow died on April 15, 1897.7 Olney wrote to Cleveland on April 
21, 1897? concerning the untimely death of Storrow and its effect upon 
the Venezuelan case. He regretted Venezuela’s loss but felt that the 
calamity was not so great since Storrow's brief was almost completed. 
Olney's own interest in the matter is shown by the fact that he had made 
arrangements to meet Andrade in Washington to asgertain what the 
latter proposed to do. 

The Venezuelan government was determined to secure as Storrow's 
successor a man of influence and prestige in world affairs, who was at 
the same time friendly to its case, to head the counsel at Paris. Its first 
choice was ex-President Cleveland who had ardently supported its cause 
during his administration. While Andrade and Olney were discussing 
various plans, William L. Scruggs,* acting in the capacity of legal adviser 
to the Venezuelan government, visited Cleveland at the latter’s home 
in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Scruggs’s mission was an important one. He was the bearer, not 

1 Robert M. McElroy, Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman (New York, 1923), 
II. 173, 196-202. Charles Ramsdeli Lingley, Since the Civil War (New York, 1926), 
pp. 372-374. Sir Julian Pauncefote was British ambassador to the United States and 
General José Andrade was Venezuelan minister to the United States. 

2 Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of the Year 1896, 
XXXVI. 801; 1897, XXVII. 621; 1899, XXXIX. 845. 

3 The Grover Cleveland Correspondence, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

4A native of Georgia, who had been minister to both Colomfia and Venezuela. In 


his book, The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics (Boston, 1918), p. 286, he says that 
he became legal adviser to Venezuela in 1893. 
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only of the arbitration treaty with full powers to effect the exchange of 
ratifications with Great Britain, but also of an unsealed letter from 
President Jęaquia Crespo inviting Cleveland to serve as counsel for 
Venezuela. Nr letter was dated April 28, 1897, and was written in 
Spanish. Scruggs obligingly furnished an English translation for Cleve- 
land. Crespo felt that: 


No one could better sustain the rights of Venezuela in this new róle than 
the distinguished jurist and statesman to whom my country is already so 
much indebted for the many demonstrations of sympathy touching the history 
of this arbitration. 


Scruggs said he had consulted the Venezuelan government about coun- 
sel in addition to Cleveland and had suggested Senator John Tyler 
Morgan, Edward John Phelps, and ex-Senator George F. Edmunds to 
Crespo. Cleveland, knowing of Andrade’s work, was somewhat sus- 
picious of Scruggs and deferred his answer until he had corresponded 
with Olney. 

— On May 17, 1897 Cleveland wrote to Olney describing Scruggs's 
visit. He said that the suggestion of his Heading the counsel was 
"ridiculous". At the same time, however, he feared that there was a 
danger of Venezuela’s going into the arbitration with a "misfitting out- 
fit”. In relation to Olney’s interest he wrote: 


Scruggs has been here with an unsealed letter to me from President Crespo 
of Venezuela offering to me and asking me to accept the position of counsel 
for his country in the Arbitration. Mr. Scruggs approves the suggestion and 
would concede me first place. Of course the thing is ridiculous, but I gravely 
told him that while at first sight my judgment was against it, I would con- 
sider the matter. I did this to get time to talk with you about the phases that 
cropped out during my talk with Crespo's envoy. ... 

I am not sure that you would feel that you ought to bother at all with 
any further steps in the matter, but if you should desire to do anything that 
may be properly done to avoid a fzlse step now, I thought you ought to know 
what I have here written. 

I hate to see a botch made of it now and I dont know as we can or ought 
to do anything. I dont know about Andrade as well as you do but except 
in clear cases I think they will all stand watching.? 


Olney's reply c£ May 19, 1897, expressed his approval of Cleveland's 
refusal to serve as head counsel and at the same time revealed that the 
question of Storrow's successor had engaged a great deal of his own 
attention? In his interview with Andrade he had learned that Storrow 

5 Joaquin Crespo to Grover Cleveland, Apr. 28, 1897, Cleveland Correspondence. 


6 Cleveland to Olney, May 17, 1897, Richard Olney Papers, Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress. ' 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

? Olney to Cleveland, May 19, 1897, Cleveland Correspondence. 
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and Andrade had planned upon the selection of Joseph Hodges Choate 
for the argument of the case in Paris. Olney suggested Frederic R. 
Coudert as Storrow's successor. Andrade felt that the choyfe of Coudert 
would be admirable unless his having served on the boundary commis- 
sion would be an objection.° On this point Olney consulted the Amer- 
ican arbitrators, Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller and Judge David J. 
Brewer. Fuller wrote that he and Brewer thought Olney had better 
act as counsel. To this suggestion Olney replied that it was best for him 
to let well enough alone. Neither of the judges saw any objection to 
Coudert’s acting in this capacity. Olney communicated their view to 
Andrade who replied on May 14, 1897, that he had referred Olney’s 
recommencations to the Venezuelan government. 

In New York Olney interviewed Coudert and found him “quite 
keen” to be employed, giving as his reason that it would be a pity if all 
the time he had given to the subject and the knowledge he had acquired. 
should be wasted. Olney felt that Coudert was “just the man” to finish 
Storrow’s brief and that Choate would be “first rate” for the presenta- 
tion of the case in Paris. He suggested that Cleveland recommend their 
selection to Crespo. 

On May 20, 1897, Cleveland replied to President Crespo’s letter. He 
expressed his appreciation of the confidence shown in him and asked to 
be permitted to decline the offer. He zhen submitted Olney’s recom- 
mendations in the following words: 

I trust my extreme desire that the Venezuelan cause may not lack the 
best possible presentation, will excuse the suggestion that I would not for a 
moment regard myself so well qualified for the important duty as such 
distinguished advocates among my countrymen as Mr. Choate, Mr. Coudert 
or Mr. Ex-Senator Edmunds. | 
On the same day Cleveland wrote to Olney inclosing Scruggs’s transla- 
tion of Crespo’s invitation and a copy of his own reply to it. Cleveland 
was still suspicious of Scruggs and as a safeguard against misrepresenta- 
tion he requested Olney to return the copy of his letter of refusal to 
Crespo. 

The Cleveland Correspondence contains no evidence as to why the | 
men suggested were not-employed. Since ex-President Harrison was 
later chosen one might suggest that the Venezuelan government, in its 
selection of counsel, desired first of all che prestige of an ex-President. 


A. Bower SacEsER. 
The University of Nebraska. : 
10 He was appointed in 1896 by President Cleveland as a member of the United 


States Commission for determining the boundary line. 
11 Cleveland to Olney, May 20, 1897, Cleveland Correspondence. 
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A Chinese Oficials Experiences during the First Optum War 


Liane CHANG-cHU, writer of the accompanying letter, is not, so far 
as I have found, mentioned in any account of the Opium War in a 
Western language. Except for the time in 1832 when Lindsay and 
Gutzlaff visited Shanghai in the Lord Amherst, he apparently never 
came into direct contact with the foreign barbarians. His good fortune 
in this respect was perhaps due to his discretion in asking for permission 
to retire, on account of' ill health, from his office as governor of the 
province of Kiangsu just before the English, continuing their advance 
north in the spring of 1842, came into the province and, having taken 


"Wusung and Shanghai, proceeded up the Yangtze River, captured 


Chinkiang, and then imposed their terms of peace on the Chinese at 
Nanking in August. Though thus unknown to Western chroniclers 
of the war he is not undeserving of attention. Nor is information about 
him lacking if we turn to Chinese sources.’ 

Born in 1775, Liang was almost 65 years old at the beginning of the 
Opium War. He had had a long and honorable career as an -official 
in various parts of the empire, but especially in Kiangsu where he had 
spent many years in various ofhces—he had been four times governor of 
the province—and where he had gained an enviable reputation for his 
work in flood control and famine relief. When the Opium War began, 
however, he was governor of the province of Kuangsi. In 1838 he pre- 

- sented a report to the throne in favor of strict enforcement of the anti- 
opium laws, especially the severe punishment of those opening opium 
dens. Late in 1840 and early in 1841 he was sending troops and cannon 
to Kuangtung and was in close touch with the events there, and in 

1 There is a biographical article of considerable length about him in Kzo-cÀ'ao ch'i- 
Asten lei-chéng (ch. 202, ff. 1-5), and another in CA’ing-shih heh-chuan (ch. 38, ff, 
29-32). I mien lu hut pien (ch. x3, £ 11) gives the dates of his birth and death—he 
was born in the goth year of Ch'ien Lung (1775) and died in the 29th year of Tao 
Kuang (1849). A skort biographical sketch, with a list of his most important literary 
works, is given in Chung-kuo jén-ming ta tzti-tien (p. 999). The Ch’ou pan i wu shih 
mo contains no fewer than thirty-seven different documents by or concerning him, of 
which twenty-one are edicts of the emperor and sixteen are reports to the throne by 
Liang or by him and other officials associated with him. ‘There are also a number of 


literary works left by Liang, of which -hree, Kuei tien so chi (18 ch.), Lang chi ts’ung 
Yan (11 ch.), and Lang chi Asii tan (8 ch.), are now in the Wason Collection. 
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August, 1841, having been commanded by the emperor to report on con- 
ditions in Kuangtung, he presented one report which bitterly: blamed 
Ch'i Shan and Yü Pao-ch’un, prefect of Canton, for making the agree- 
ment of January, 184r, with Elliot and ceding Hongkong to the English, 
and for the general weakness of their administration of barbarian affairs; 
and another report which urged support of the loyal people of Canton 
and determined efforts to regain Hongkong. Liang had already, in 
April or May, 1841, been transferred to Kiangsu to be again governor 
of that province. During the rest of that year he was constantly occupied 
with preparations for the defense against the English, who started their 
expedition to the north in August. They had not, however, advanced 
farther north than Ningpo before Liang asked for and obtained per- 
mission to retire, in January or February, 1842. Whatever may have 
‘been his motives for that request one can readily understand that, old 
as he was and weary of public service as he may well have been, he did 
not feel equal to the new problems presented by the barbarian invasion. 
By the time he had reached P'uch'éng on his way to his home near 
Foochow he had heard about the peace made at Nanking and there he 
heard that Foochow itself was to be opened to the foreigners. His con- 
sternation over this is expressed in a letter he wrote to Liu Tz’t-po, 
governor of Fukien, which he later published in a collection of memoirs, 
Kuei t'ien sc chi (ch. 2, ff. 1-6). "That letter I present here because it 
illustrates well the attitude toward the foreign invaders which prevailed 
among the whole official class of which Liang is representative until 
after the disastrous events of 1860. 

Following the letter is a note in which Liang says that though 
Liu Tz ü-po received his advice kindly he was not able to act upon it. 
He adds: "Just now I have heard that the English barbarians have at 
last come into the provincial capital and have exchanged calls with the 
great and small officials. Moreover they have occupied the Chi Ts'ui Ssü 
on the top of Wu Shih Shan. They have raised their flags, they beat their 
drums, and the people are much disturbed. The officials do not know 
what to do; now they repent the error of their first plan, and unfor- 
tunately my words have proved to be true. But of what use is 
repentance?” 

Cornell University. Gussie ESTHER GASKILL. 


The letter reads: 

After I had obtained leave to retire, on account of illness, it was necessary 
that I return at once to Fukien. Since, however, just as I was making prepa- 
rations for the journey I suddenly heard that in eastern Chekiang the English 
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were very violent, that the generals had retreated to Hangchow, that the 
district of Ch'ientang Chiang was under martial law and that unscrupulous 
people were taking advantage of the disorder to rob travelers, there seemed | 
nothing to &p but to stay temporarily at Yangchow. Then later, warning 
having been received at Yangchow that the barbarians’ ships had already 
destroyed Chiaoshank’ou,? I hurriedly set out with my family. At the 
beginning of the sixth month wren we crossed the River, soldiers were like 
trees and grass ir. Chingk'ou [Chinkiang]. In a boat that was like a leaf 
we escaped from the turmoil o2 war and pressed on. Just having passed 
Tanyang I heard that Chinkiang had already been taken by the barbarian 
soldiers and the way cut off. 

Fortunately I happened to meet on the way, at the head of his soldiers, 
the general Ch'i Li-t’ang, courcilor, coming from the north to join the 
defense forces. Formerly I was a colleague of the councilor's in Kansu. 
Availing ourselves of his protection we traveled rapidly day and night and 
succeeded in reaching Soochow in peace. Then again taking advantage night 
after night of the tide, we arrived at Fuyang, and our minds began to be 
at rest. 

Arriving at Ch'üchou at the end of the sixth month we heard that the 
great officials of Kiangnan had vsed ten million taels of silver to make peace 
with the English, and had granted them permission to establish wharfs and 
carry on trade in the four provinces of Kiangnen, Chekiang, Fukien, and 
Kuangtung, and had already petitioned the Emperor that this be allowed. 
Alas! This is a covenant made inside the walls and there is no help for it; 
it is only a provisional scheme, but our Emperor's virtue 1s like that of heaven 
and, deeply grieving over the calamities which the people of the southeast 
have endured for so long, he is forced to do that which the officials have 
asked so that the people will have a respite in which to catch their breath. 
Of all the living zreatures in the universe, there is not one which does not 
thank and praise the Emperor's charity, and does not sigh over the officials’ 
incapability and failure. 

Arriving at P'uch'éng at the beginning of the seventh month our inten- 
tion was at once to take a boat and going with the current return home. 
Suddenly we heard that the English barbarians also desired to establish a 
wharf at Foochow and that the officials in charge of the negotiations had 
already petitioned the Throne that this be allowed. We heard, too, that the 
gentry of the provincial capital were all planning to move away; therefore 
we could not think of going ahead. Immediately we heard that this matter 
had already been the subject of an Imperial edict and that it had been abso- 
lutely disapproved. I could see that the Emperor’s wisdom was very great, 
without selfishness, and that he could see beyond ten thousand X, so that the 
officials and people along the coast could all live peacefully (literally: till the 
fields and drill wells) as in the time of Yao and Shun. This was a cause 
of great rejoicing. 

` But before many days we heard that the officials in charge of the negotia- 
tions had again petitioned asking that the barbarians’ desires be complied 
with. Truly I do not understand this. I wish to ask the officials—which are 
to be considered, the wishes of the barbarians or the wishes of our people? 
Previously in sanctioning the peace agreement our Emperor followed the 
desires of the people in granting the barbarians’ requests. There are many 


2 Near Wusung, taken by the English on June 16, 1842. Chinese Repository, XI. 676. 
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instances in history of thus making exceptions to the rules. Now in petition- 
ing to add another port the officials are opposing the people’s wishes in order 
to grant the barbarians’ wishes. What can be said in answer tg this? 

The people are the root of the nation. Have these officials Acdece the 
distinction between the roots and the twigs and the reasons for granting 
or opposing? 

Moreover, the real meaning of this affair is easy to understand. Using 
the relative importance of provinces as a point of discussion, Fukien cannot 
take precedence over Kiangnan, Chekiang, and Kuangtung. Using wealth 
and power as a point of discussion Fukien cannot be considered superior to 
Kiangnan, Chekiang, and Kuangtung. But in each of the provinces of 
Kiangnan, Chekiang, and Kuangtung it is allowed to establish only one 
wharf, while in Fukien, one province alone, it is necessary to add another 
in order to please the barbarians. What can be said in answer to this? — 

Moreover, Kiangnan's Shanghai, Chekiang's Ningpo, Fukien's Amoy, 
Kuangtung's Macao are places to which barbarian hoats came to trade in 
the past, while Foochow since the opening of the country [ze., its capture 
by the Manchus’ has not at all had this sort of affair. Such a thing has never 
been heard of, and, in order respectfully to obey outer barbarians, to force 
our Fukien merchant people, several hundred of thousands of households, 
to be administered under one law with Shanghai, Ningpo, and Amoy does 
not yet accord either with the country’s plan, the welfare of the people, or 
the constitution. To this also, what reply can be made? 

Moreover, of all the provinces of the central plain and the seacoast, it is 
not a case of one being enough. If the said barbarians, citing the precedent 
of Fukien, in Shantung ask for a wharf at Tengchow, in Chihli ask for a 
wharf at Tientsin, in Liaotung ask for a wharf at Chinchow, will they have 
only to command to be obeyed? Moreover, of the outer barbarians it is not 
a case of one nation only. If all the outer barbarians cite the example of 
the English and also in each seacoast province ask separately to establish a 
wharf, then will they also have only to command to be obeyed? l 

Moreover, Foochow, the provincial capital, is distant from the open sea at 
Wuhu Men more than 110 #2. Soochow, the provincial capital, is not more 
than roo / distant from the port of Ch'angshou. The capital of Chekiang 
is also not more than roo À distant from the gate to the sea at K'anche. 
Kuangchow [Canton], the provincial capital, 1s distant not more than sev- 
eral tens of 4; from Macao. If all use the excuse of being able to enter from 
the sea and all, citing the example of Foochow, ask to be allowed in each 
province separately to establish a wharf, then, what reply can be made to 
` resist them? 

Moreover, do the officials know the reason why the barbarians must go 
to Foochow? "That which the barbarians must have is Chinese tea leaves 
and the product of Ch'ung An is that which they especially crave. Having 
obtained Foochow they can gradually advance to Ch’ung An. Here there 
was early a report that the barbarians had a desire to. buy Wu I Shan. 
Certainly this was not without foundation. If they shall have already estab- 
lished a wharf at Foochow then in the region of Yen and Chien they will 
certainly come and go without anything to hinder them. I remember that 
at the end of spring and the beginning of summer of the year -wei of Tao 
Kuang [Tao Kuang, 15th year—1835] the barbarians already had two large. 
ships anchored at T’ai Chiang, and in a-small boat they went from Hung- 
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shanch'iao directly up to Shui K'ou. At that time the lieutenant governor, 
Chéng Méng-po, having asked for leave of absence and laid down his duties, 
was returning to his home. In the middle of Chuch'i Chiang he met them; 
he ordered €very soldier of all the garrisons they passed to fire upon them 
with cannon and force them back? At that time they already had the jdea 
of going to Ch'ung An to survey the tea mountain. That for which their 
mouths water is Wu I and we know that now the barbarians’ confidence in 
their own power compared with ten years ago is still greater. Having ob- 
tained Lung to hope for Shu * is man’s usual disposition. How much more 
impossible to satisfy are dogs and sheep! If this scheme succeeds it will 
have evil results which cannot be foretold. I hope that the officials in charge 
of the negotiations together with the city’s civil and military officials and 
with the local gentry will consider carefully and earnestly petition the 
Emperor; they will certainly obtain the Imperial edict and be in accord 
with the commen people, and they will cause the English barbarians to 
know that China does not permit them to use unreasonable methods and 
recklessly trespass and that from now on they must respectfully obey com- 
mands, I do not want in after days to cite Lu Lung’s guilt in blaming the 
great officials anc scholars of the present time. I humbly dare to salute you, 
and bowing low hope that you will consider my words; then Y shall be very 
fortunate. 


. 
3 See Chinese Repository, XI. 655. 
4 Present Shensi and-Szechuan. Cf. our English proverb “Give an inch, take an ell". 
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Adventures of Ideas. By Aurren Norra Wurreugap, F.R.S, F.B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, University of Cambridge, and Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp. xii, 392. $3.50.) . 

Adventures of Ideas is divided into four parts: Sociological, Cosmological, 
Philosophical, Civilization. Since it might be classed as history, philosophy 
of history, history of philosophy, or sociology, some readers may be distressed 
by its lack of ‘unity’. A book so loaded with penetrating insights and illu- 
minating ideas would be well purchased at the price of any amount of unity; 
but this book does not in fact lack unity. Its unity is to be found, not in the 
subject matter, but in the central ideas entertained by the author. Together 
with Professor Whitehead’seScience and the Modern World and Process and 
Reality, the present book is “an endeavour to express a way of understanding 
the nature of things, and to point out how that way of understanding is illus- 
trated by a survey of the mutations of human experience”. This way (a way, 
not the way) of understanding is often stated; but I will take that formula- 
tion of it that is likely to be of most interest to historians. e 


The creation of the world—said Plato—is the victory of persuasion over 
force. The worth of men consists in their liability to persuasion. They can 
persuade and can be persuaded by the disclosure of alternatives, the better 
and the worse. Civilization is the maintenance of social order, by its own 
inherent persuasiveness as embodying the nobler alternative. The recourse to 
force, however unavoidable, is a disclosure of the failure of civilization, either 
in the general society or in a remnant of individuals. . . . Civilised order 
survives on its merits, and is transformed by its power to recognize its 
imperfections (p. 105). 


Otherwise stated, Professor Whitehead’s object is to demolish the concept of 
“a Divine Despot and a Slavish Universe” (p. 32). This object provides the 
book with all the unity required. l 
The concept of a Slavish Universe cannot be demolished unless one can 
find some weak joint in the armor of ‘scientific determinism’. Many earnest 
Christian moralists and some scientists think that the famous ‘quantum 
theory’ is this weak joint. Professor Whitehead is not so naïve. He knows 
that nothing less than a new metaphysics can furnish a rational basis for bs- 
lieving that the mind of man is free and responsible; and in Part III. he sug- 
gests the point of departure for finding an indeterminite free-play, a certain 
amount of liberty or creativity of mind, within the conditioned process of 
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nature. Starting with the recent scientific notion that the essential reality is 
not ‘substance’ but ‘event’, he reéxamines the concepts ‘subjects and objects’, 
‘past, present, future’ in terms of what he calls the ‘occasion of experience’. 
He finds that within each ‘occasion of experience’ the psyche (mind, soul, 
. consciousness, call it what you will) is not a mere dead link in the chain, of 
past, present, futu-e, but an active, transforming agency; so that the "occasion 
[of experience] arises as an effect facing its past and ends as a cause facing tts 
future. In between there lies the teleology of the universe" (p. 249). Obvi- 
ously Professor Whitehead’s attack on the concept of ‘a Slavish Universe’ 
stands or falls with the validity of his metaphysical doctrine. No brief sum- 
mary can do justice to his argument, and in any case a historian is no judge of 
it. I will say merely that for the first time in twenty years I have come 
across something novel and worth thinking about in a discussion of the age- 
long question of Freedom vs. Determinism. 

Valid or invalid, Professor Whitehead's metaphysics is the foundation for 
all else in his book. His metaphysics should be of use to historians; but I am 
afraid many of them will say that it has nothing to do with history. Passing 
lightly over this curious abberation, I can at least commend to them the in- 
troduction, and the first part, ‘Scciological’. Here is much food for thought 
for all historians, especially for those who still fancy it possible to “establish 
the facts and let them speak for themselves". For example, “the notion of ... 
history devoid of aesthetic prejudice, devoid of all reliance on . . . cosmological - 
generalizations, is a figment of the imagination. The belief in it can only 
occur to minds steeped in . . . the provincialism of an epoch ... of a school of - 
learning—minds unable to divine their own unspoken limitations” (p. 4). 
If, upon reading this, the historian still hopes to keep afloat by taking firmer 
hold on that so useful piece of driftwood, “scientific method’, he should go on 
to ‘Cosmological’; there he will find that the very ‘objective science’ which he 
relies on, like the ‘objective history’ which he cherishes, is ultimately sustained 
by nothing firmer than its own subjective buoyancy. “No science can be more 
secure than the metaphysics which tacitly it presupposes.” “Observational 
discrimination is not dictated by impartial facts. It selects and discards, and 
what it retains is arranged in a subjective order of prominence. This order of 
prominence in observation is in fact a distortion of the facts” (pp. 197—198). 
Nature, like history, is “patient of interpretations in terms of Laws that 
happen to interest us” (p. 174). Not that either history or science is the less 
valuable for that; but.the great point is that "systems, scientific and philo- 
sophic, come and go. Each method of limited understanding is at length 
exhausted. In its prime each system is a triumphant success; in its decay it is 
an obstructive nuisance" (p. 203). Any historian can find ample illustration 
of this generalization in the history of history; but he may console himself 
with the fact that the history of science illustrates it equally well. The great 
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example of course is the Newtonian physics, which for three centuries “trans- 
formed thought, and . . . the physical activities of mankind”, which until 
recently was thought to be the “fundamental notion" beyogd which there 
"lay mere aimless speculation", but which has at last “completely collapsed . . . 
as a fundamental notion for physical science. In the modern science, it is a 
limited notion confined to special purposes" (p. x86). 

And so, having followed the adventure of ideas for two thousand years, 
Professor Whitehead concludes that mankind can do no more than "produce 
a variety of partial systems of limited generality”. This conclusion might be 
reached, and has been reached, without recourse to metaphysics. But such a 
conclusion, without metaphysical foundation, is likely to issue in a skeptical 
disillusionment,.the conviction that all thought is no more than a pragmatic 
instrument employed by the animal man in his effort to find warm corners 
in a cold universe; and for Professor Whitehead this is the 'Slavish Universe 
in its most intolerable guise. Hence the recourse to metaphysics, in which he 
seeks some basis for believing that enduring values issue from the endless 
"perishing of occasions". I suggest that Adventures of Ideas will be, if not 
forever then for a very long time, one of the enduring values that survive the 
perishing occasions of our generation. Í cannot imagine any person with an 
interest in general ideas (historian, scientist, philosopher, sociologist, literary 
critic) reading this book, omitting the metaphysics if he likes, without im- 
mense intellectual stimulation and refreshment. 

Cornell University. , CARL BEcKER. 


Geschichte der Schweiz. Von Hans NABHOLZ, LEONHARD von Munarr, 
Ricuarp FELLER, Emm Dürr. Band L, Von den ältesten Zeiten bis 
zum Ausgang des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. (Zurich: Schulthess 
and Company. 1932. Pp. xi, 525. 35 fr.) 

AN attempt to cover the history of seventeen centuries in five hundred 
pages is liable to encounter difficulties when a country like Switzerland, a 
collection of separate political units, only reached a semblance of solidity 
at the close of that period, and two centuries and a half more had to elapse 
before these atoms attained the unity which we know to-day. In such a case 
the history might easily become a compilation of disconnected stories of thir- 
teen commonwealths whose boundaries happened to adjoin. The alternative 
is to depict the process by which these regions developed their various political 
characteristics and show how far they acted in common in the midst of sur- 
rounding European powers, even though wars with one another occasionally 
occurred, until they became a federated state. From the latter point of view 
the authors of this volume have succeeded well. Hang Nabholz, archivist 
and historian, Leonhard von Muralt, specialist in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, both approach their subjects with scholarly qualifications applied to a 
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work announced by the publishers to be intended for the general reader. To 
avoid any distraction from the narrative footnotes are entirely omitted, but at 
the beginning & each chapter a page of bibliography gives the sources and 
later writings which may be consulted with profit by the special student. 


The index covers only persons and places but an extensive analytical table ofe — 


contents furnishes a key to the subjects. Clear print in Roman type makes an 
attractive page. 

This wellorderec account reminds us once more that the history of 
Switzerland provides an example in miniature of the transformations which 
occurred everywhere in Europe. In the Middle Ages the people were in com- 
plete subjection to feudal lords with a few small cities in the midst of the 
agricultural picture. A revolt against excessive economic demands rather than 
a fight for theoretical liberty. was the cause of the first league of three cantons 
in 1291, an example which led to other combinations till all were included. 
As elsewhere the gradual change in settlements of rents from payments in 
products to payments in money brought slow ruin to the noble landowners, 
but resulted in better conditions for the tenants and the cities. The latter with 
ready cash were able to buy more local privileges and to purchase territories 
outside their walls. This expansion of Swiss cities into territorial overlords 
is a vital factor in the story, for it explains their eventual political superiority 
and contains the germs of continuous jealousy and resistance on the part of 
the agricultural states. The rise of the industrial class into political power in 
the cities has its parallels in other countries, but here no royal government 
interfered with local autonomy. Internal wars have to be included in the tale, 
for unity was very slow in arriving and the country had only the semblance 
of a nation at the close of this volume. Finally all these things took place in 
a little country which varies from fertile rolling plains to almost inaccessible 
mountain pastures, thinly inhabited by a sturdy population which fitted the 
scenery. For a clear and understandable account of this complicated develop- 
ment Mr. Nabholz is to be commended. 

Leonhard von Muralt’s account of the Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion covers but a single century and owing to the striking conflicts in opinions 
and events the period permits a more dramatic treatment. An introduction 
to the political and economic conditions at the opening of the sixteenth cen- 
tury leads to a narrative of the reform movements in various parts of Switzer- 
land, which is carried out with vividness but with restraint in the description 
of religious controversies. 

J. M. V. 


Histoire de Russie. Par PauL MaLioukov, ancien professeur à l'Univer- 
sité de Moscou, CH. Seicnozos, et L. Eisenmann, professeurs à l'Uni- 
versité de Paris. Trois tomes. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1932; 1933. 
Pp. xix, 1-435; vi, 439-827; vi, 829-1415. 60 fr.; 60 fr.;.80 fr.) 


Milhoukov: Histoire de Russie QI 


In the April issue of the American Historical Review Y had occasion to 
discuss the late Professor Pokrovsky’s History of Russia. Whereas that book 
presents a communistic interpretation of the subject, Professor Miliukov and 
his collaborators expound the facts of Russian history from the liberal point of 
view. The first volume of this work covers the period from the origins to 
the death of Peter the Great. In the second volume the progress of events up 
to the death of Nicholas I. is discussed. The third volume continues thé 
narrative to the present. In the preparation of this work Professor Miliukov 
has enjoyed the collaboration of several scholars as highly qualified as him- 
self, and the result is both authoritative and instructive. Several chapters 
have been written by such Russian historians as Professor Kizevetter, who 
recently died in Prague, and Professor Miakotin, now of Sofia. The geo- 
graphical background is presented by Professor Camena d'Almeida of 
Bordeaux, and the noted Czech scholar, Professor Niederle, has written an 
archeological introduction. The Russian manuscript was revised by the 
French co-editors, Professors Eisenmann and Seignobos. Professor Seignobos 
wrote the preface. ; 

The reader becomes well aware of both the advantages and disadvantages 
of this complex work of co-editorship and collaboration. Coórdination is 
sometimes lacking between various chapters of the book. On page 75 of 
volume I., for example, we are informed that the expansion of the Slavs over 
the area of European Russia started in the fifth century. Further on (p. 81) 
it is stated that this expansion began in the seventh century. Special sections 
of volume I. have been devoted to the question of the intellectual and artistic 
development of Russia in the seventeenth century. In volume II., dealing 
with the events of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries, 
there are a few sections bearing on the intellectual but none on the artistic 
development of Russia. The same is true in regard to volume III., and it is 
only in the last chapter dealing with Soviet Russia that arts and music again 
make their appearance. Those parts of the work dealing with the early, so- 
called Kievan period of Russian history, as well as those dealing with the 


Ukraine are sketchy and out of proportion to other parts of the book. Appar- . 


ently, insufficient space has been assigned to these sections by the editors. 

On the other hand there is unity throughout with regard to the point of 
view from which the material has been prepared and assembled. More at- 
tention has been paid to the influence of the West on Russian civilization 
than to its original creative forces. As to the question of the influence of the 
East on Russia, the authors do not conceal their antipathy to the “Eurasian” 
school of Russian historical thought. In my opinion, such a rigid "Westerniz- 
ing" tendency must be considered as a defect. As a result of it, certain funda- 
mental factors which influenced the development of Russian history have 
been underemphasized. The geographical introduction for example, confines 
itself to the area known as “European” Russia. To cite ánother example, the 
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relations between medieval Russia and the nomadic peoples of the East have 
not been duly expaunded. Consequently the historical background of the 
later Russian expansion in Asia is not clear. Because this point of view. is so 
rigid, Professor Seignobos in his preface (p. xvi) could express the opinion 
that everything in the history of Russian civilization is but the reflection ef 
the West. It is doubtful if the Russian scholars who collaborated in this work 
fully share that opinion: 

While this work does not contain a detailed bibliography, there is a valu- 
able introductory chapter by Miliukov on the sources for Russian history 
and the development of Russian historiography up to the Revolution. It 
seems strange, however, that no reference has been made to the important 
documents which have been published, or to the condition of historical 
science in Russia since the Revolution. 

Yale University. GEORGE VERNADSKY. 


Russia: a Social History. By D. S. Mirsxy. Edited by Professor C. G. 
Seligman, F.R.S. (New York: Century Company. 1932. Pp. xix, 
312, xxi. $6.00.) e 
Here is a generally successful attempt to do a very difficult thing: that is, 

to present in one shcrt volume a sketch of Russian history from the beginning 
of things down to the Revolution of 1917. The author not only surveys this 
history—he illuminates it. The story runs wide and deep; its subject is the 
whole life of mans from the economic plowing and sowing to the gathering 
of the cultural harvest, and the book is at its best—where most other general 
sketches of Russian history are weakest—in the treatment, first, of the sub- 
ordinate racial groups, and second, of such cultural subjects as architecture, 
painting, literature, and religion. 

The volume has one conspicuous virtue that is also, in a fashion, the 
cause of its chief weakness. That is, it contains a smaller proportion of 
specific factual detail, and a larger proportion of generalization and interpre- 
tation, than any other sketch of Russian history with which the reviewer is 
acquainted. This concentration upon major problems is wholly desirable in 
such a sketch——or so it seems to the reviewer; but the method calls for a 
broader knowledge of the facts than the purest factualist is likely to possess, 
and it requires at the same time not only a powerful imagination to project 
hypotheses, but. also a candid and merciless critical judgment that will con- 
firm these same hypotheses, or break them down and discard thém once for 


„all. These are the marks of a high calling, and it is not surprising that the 


author of this book does not everywhere exhibit them in full perfection. 
Prince Mirsky ig justified, certainly, in emphasizing the importance of the 

non-Slavic elements in Kievan civilization, but he would find it difficult to 

demonstrate that this civilization had “no roots in pre-Russian Slavdom” 
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(p. 34). The statement that "the essentially individualistic character of: 
Russian society [in the Tatar period] was not diminished by the existence of 
the territorial corporation (volost)”, with its common holding of a part of 
the land, is clearly self-contradictory (p. 106); and this statement is symptom- 
atic of the author's tendency to minimize or neglect entirely those col- 
lectivist phases of peasant economy that existed before the establishment of 
the practice of making a periodical repartition of the cultivated land (pp. 102, 
106). The contrast between the conditions existing before and after the estab- 
lishment of this practice is therefore somewhat overemphasized, and the 
whole problem of the origin of the repartitional commune—one of the most 
obscure and controversial questions in the entire range of Russian history— 
is rather too summarily disposed of (p. 149). Again, the author makes too 
much of the resemblances between Russian serfdom and American slavery, 
and gives rather too little weight to the peculiarity that most clearly distin- 
guished the one from the other—the fact that the typical Russian serf was 
not a landless laborer, but a small farmer who held an allotted portion of his, 
master’s estate and devoted at least a part of his time to its cultivation (pp. 
195, 205-206). This condition colored much of the life and thought of the 
Russian peasantry, and has not ceased to do so down to the present moment. 

The decline of the old natural economy and the development of com- 
‘mercial capitalism was a long, slow process—a transition much less abrupt 
than the author represents it to have been (pp. 124, 144). The handicraft 
industries, always important in the economy of Russia, arg sadly neglected; 
and why, wher the author gives so much thought to economic history, does 
he fail to make the point that when Russia plunged into the great Revolu- 
tion of 1917, a large part of her agriculture and an important share of her 
industry were still anything but “capitalistic”? 

The final and complete subordination of the Church to the monarchy 1s 
connected by the author with the penetration of European ideas into Russia— 
"the substitution of Western for Byzantine political thinking" (pp. 177-178, 
183-184). It is true that Peter the Great had before him the example of con- 
temporary Western monarchs who had religious affairs very well under their 
control; yet it is also true that in the general course of history the Western 
Church had been both more vigorous and more successful than the Eastern 
in the assertion of claims to power. If Czar Peter found it comparatively 
easy to "behead the Russian Church", this was due in some part to the very 
fact that the Russians and their Church had been nurtured in the tradition of 
"Byzantine political thinking". Again, one may very well say that in the 
eighteenth century the monarchy was in some degree "secularized" (p. 141), 
but the time never came when this monarchy ceased to claim, or the Church 
to grant to it, the sanction of religion. i 

In the field of cultural interests, one is disposed to question the author’s 
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social interpretation of realism and symbolism in Russian literature (pp. 271, 
273-274), and to argue, too, that the history of education hardly receives the 
attention that jt deserves. The ten illustrations included in the volume are 
rather too narrowly selected, since they are drawn, with one exception, from 
the field of religious art, but they do good service in illuminating the histor} 
of architecture and of painting, waile the seventeen sketch-maps are a very 
real convenience to the reader. 

Other questions, major and minor, might be brought forward; but con- 
sidering the breadth and boldness of the book, it is remarkable how little one 
finds in it to object to. The author wrote under the drive of a vital interest— 
there is no mistaking that; and this interest draws after it the interest of the 
reader. In no other general sketch of Russian history has the reviewer found 
so much stimulation, nor can he name another author who has succeeded in 
packing into a single brief volume so much of the rich essence of the history 
of this people. . 

e Columbia University. | Grrow Tanguary ROBINSON. 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by S. A. Coox, Litt.D., F. E. 
Apcock, M.A. M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. Volume IX. The Roman: 
Republic, 133-44 B. C. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1932. Pp. xxxi, 1022, 3 tables. $9.00.) 

Tue ninth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History deals mainly with 
the fortunes of Rome from the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus to the death 
of Julius Caesar. The events of these years are discussed, possibly in greater 
detail than has been customary in this series, by writers most of whom have 
contributed to earlier volumes, Hugh Last, R. Gardner, H. A. Ormerod, 
M. Cary, C. Highne:t, and F. E. Adcock. Chapters on special subjects deviat- 
ing from the main stream of Roman history are inserted at appropriate places. 
Thus the career of Pompey is interrupted by E. R. Bevan's chapter on the 
Jews and G. H. Stevenson's discussion of provincial government. W. W, 
Tarn's account of Parthian history makes a real contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Rome’s new enemy in the East. At the end of the volume are placed 
a survey of Roman literature in the age of Cicero by E. E. Sikes, a discussion 
of Ciceronian society by J. Wright Duff, an appreciative study of Roman art 
in the time of the Republic by Mrs. Strong, and an important summary of 
the development of Roman law by F. de Zulueta. 

This volume of more than a thousand pages is larger than any of its pre- 
decessors. The editors are apparently now faced with a serious dilemma. 
Either they must ruthlessly emasculate the remaining volumes, or they must 
expect progressively to frighten away prospective readers by the forbidding 
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 ponderosity which will result from a continuance of their present policy. Of 
the two alternatives, probably the second is preferable. Would it not be 
possible, however, to cut the knot by issuing the remainder of the set in half 
volumes? | 

* Ina period as familiar as the last century of the Roman Republic, readers 
cannot expect to find startling novelties of treatment, nor will they find them 
here. Insteád, the volume is marked by sobriety of judgment, the product of 
long familiarity on the part of the various authors with the problems of the 
age and thoughtful consideration of the evidence. One may not agree with 
this or that author's point of view, and his interpretation of men and facts may 
be at variance with that held by the reader. Still the competence and honesty 
of the authors and their independence of thought cannot be questioned. 

In place of criticizing, I shall select a few typical passages by which the 
readers of the Review can estimate the work of three important contributors 
to the volume. About Tiberius Gracchus, for example, Mr. Last says that he 
was "steering Rome straight for ochlocracy; and, though such an issue was 
probably far from his own intention, there was truth in the oligarchic allega- 
tion that, in the fashiop familiar among the Greeks, this champion of the 
people was threatening to establish a tyranny. The tyrant, it is true, would be 
controlled by his supporters; but he would be none the less a tyrant for the 
fact that he was bound to fall if ever he forfeited the friendship of the plebs 
urbana.” He says also “Tiberius Gracchus was a young man whose enthu- 
siasm carried him away. His intentions were of the best, though anxiety for 
the cause of social reform led him to constitutional innovations which were 
ill-considered and impracticable.” On the other hand, "the manner of his 
death stood as an indelible condemnation of the system which his opponents 
were claiming to uphold”. “The oligarchy betrayed its latent weakness by 
recourse to bloodshed in a difficulty so slight that the sanctions of any stable 
constitution should have mastered it with ease.” 

Professor Cary writes of Cicero after his consulship that his panacea, the 
Concord of All Good Men, “was a woefully inadequate remedy for the ills 
of the later Republic. It gave no thought to numerous reforms which were 
dangerously overdue.” Professor Cary had in mind particularly the infusion 
of new blood into the senate, the maintenance of order in Rome against 
rioters and assassins, and the protection of the provinces against the parasitism 
of senators, equites, and urban proletariat. “But Cicero’s lack of clear vision 
into the future was shared by all his chief contemporaries, with the sole excep- 
tion of Caesar.” 

Professor Adcock’s characterization of Pompey is worth quoting. “Set to 
a task within the ambit of his powers, he was clear-headed, swift, and single- 
minded. Once the task was done virtue went out of him. His nature for- 
bade him to grasp openly at power and rendered him maladroit at seizing it.” 


~ 
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The difference between Pompey and Caesar lay “not in technical skill or 
judgement or resource, but in that Pompey lacked that fusing together of 
spirit and intellect that marks off genius from talent”. 

I quote also trom Professor Adcock’s estimate of Caesar’s genius. It was, 
he says, "the hard practical genius of Rome raised to the highest power; he 
was a keen edge on an old blade. But he reached power late, too late for 
patience.” “For this reason he could not admit Time to his counsels, nor 
share them with others. Thus he became, in a sense, un-Roman in the last 
year of his life. There came the clash between his genius and the Roman 
steady tradition, and in the clash he was broken, with plans unachieved and 
plans unmade. He had shown the world the greatest of the Romans, but he 
was not the creator of a new epoch. Whatever he might have done, he had 
as yet neither destroyed the Republic nor made the principate. His life had 
set an example of autocracy which his death converted into a warning.” 
“Caesar had done much for the State in his reforms, but he did Rome no 
greater service than by his death.” 

The University of Cincinnati. ALLEN B. WEsr. 

e 
Caravan Cities: Petra, Jerash, Palmyra, Dura. By M. Rosrovrzzre. 

Translated by D. and T. Tarsor Rice. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 

New York: Oxford University Press. 1932. Pp. xiv, 232. $4.50.) 

Fivz years ago Professor Rostovtzeff published in Russian at Berlin and 
Paris a group of trawel sketches based ón a trip through Syria, Palestine, and 
Arabia early in 1928. Revision and rewriting of those essays on the basis of 
more recent and more ambitious travel in the Fast has produced the present 
volume. The author is frank to state that this is not “a final and complete 
picture either of caravan trade in general or of the life of certain caravan cities 
in particular", but he is confident that it does indicate the “line of research” 
which the coming archzological investigation in Syria, Palestine, and Arabia 
should follow, that is, the recognition that the caravan city is a peculiar and 
distinctive type. 

An introductory chapter sketches the history of the caravan trade from the 
earliest civilizations in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys to the end of the 
Roman period: the routes, the objects of trade, with their origins and destina- 
tions, and their influence upon the countries which imported them, the con- 
tributions to the progress of the caravan trade made by the great empires 
which successively controlled its destinies. 

"The other five charters describe the history, the excavation, and the monu- 
ments of the four caravan cities of the book's subtitle, Palmyra and Dura 
sharing a joint chapter, as well as having each its own. The present aspect ot 
the sites is charmingly described, and che life and circumstances of the ancient 
inhabitants vividly recreated from the archazological remains. 
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Of many interesting conclusions one example must suffice here. The so- 
called temple of Isis at Petra, Rostovtzeff believes belonged to Tyche, “the 
Hellenistic equivalent of the Iranian Hvareno and the Semitic Gad, and who 
at the same time was the mighty deity of the Petraean Arabs, the moon- 
goddess Allat". And he dates the temple; on the basis of its style and the rela- 

e tionship of its ornamentation to the second Pompeian style, from the late 
Hellenistic period, instead of the second or third century A. D. 

The book is richly illustrated by thirty-five plates, six drawings in the text, 
and five maps and plans. Most of the plates carry two illustrations, and 
several a larger number. The pictures are therefore small; but they are 
sharply clear, and we should rather be grateful for the number than complain 
of the size, in these days. Almost half the plates are supplied with the illu- 
minating descriptions which Professor Rostovtzeff does so surpassingly well. 
They do not, however, this time face the plates but follow the chapters to 
which the respective plates belong. 

There is a seven-page bibliography, classified according to the chapters of 
the text and, further, by topics. The six-page index consists almost exclusively 
of proper names. . | 

The translation of D. and T. Talbot Rice is good; but "exterior" (p. 86) 
should surely be "external", "at least" (p. 173) should, I suspect, be "no less 
than", and there is one very clumsy sentence (p. 200) about Caracalla and 
Geta. l 

Western Reserve University. ROBERT SAMWEL ROGERS. 


* 


Le génie grec dans la religion. Par Louis GERNET, professeur à l'Uni- 

. versité d'Alger, et Anpré BouraNczm, professeur à l'Université de 
Strasbourg. [Bibliothéque de synthése historique.] (Paris: Renais- 
sance du Livre. 1932. Pp. xlii, 538. 40 fr.) 

Tus long and learned work is divided into three parts, entitled severally 
La formation du systéme de l'époque classique, Le systéme de l'époque clas- 
sique, and Vers l'universalisme. Obviously the general arrangement is chron- 
ological, and the book will be classed by bibliographers as a history of Greek 
religion. But the authors have not undertaken to present a consecutive story 
of the development of religion in Greece. Their purpose has been to set forth 
and interpret the facts of religion in their relation to the forms of the social 
order. To this end they have assembled the results of their own researches 
and of the researches of the many scholars who have been active in this field 


in the last decades, and organized them afresh in a manner which is highly 


illuminating and instructive. 

Of the first two parts, which are the work of Professor Gernet, it is the 
first in which his originality is principally displayed. He has not tried to 
produce an account of the origin of Greek religion on the basis of the scanty 


* 
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and insufficient evidence which is available for the obscure ages which pre- 
ceded classical times. The Minoan-Mycenzan period is dismissed in a few 
judicious pages. No special section is assigned to a study of religion in the 
Homeric poems. Nothing is to be found of the ethnological reconstructions 
of the German school, nothing of the anthropological analogies which *Eng- 
lish scholars like to bring forward, nothing of the speculations of Durkheim, 
and his associates concerning the nature of primitive mentality. What we 
find is an attempt to explain the manifold forms of the perfected system and 
the countless survivals from earlier conditions as proceeding from the normal 
functions of the various grades and stages of society. Briefly, these stages, or 
rather grades (s:nce the chronological order cannot be insisted upon through- 
out), are taken to be: First, peasant life with its characteristic response to the 
facts of nature and human existence; second, the royal and aristocratic order, 
from which the heroic legend sprang; third, the social agitation which came 
with the proselytizing religion of Dionysus; and, fourth, the organization of 
the city-state and the rudimentary steps toward national: union. 

The second part, also by Professor Gernet, follows a more conventional 
plan. 'Fhe forms of cult, religious ideas and conceptions ("représentations"), 
the religious life of the various social groups, are discussed in turn; and the 
section closes with an admirable essay on Greek piety. 

The third part of the book, which has been written by Professor Boulanger, 
is a discussion of religion in the Hellenistic world. It makes the happy dis- 
tinction between the old forms which continue in a new guise, and the new 
forms which were introduced in this period, the ruler cult and the Oriental 
religions; and it closes with a discussion of the Hellenistic philosophies. But, 
save for certain particular matters, there is less originality in this part of the 
bock than in the earlier parts. 

In general it may be said that the work is not planned as a reference book 
to which one may go for the objective facts of Greek religion. The authors 
operate freely with these facts and assume a fair knowledge of them on the 
part of the reader. It has been their choice to subject these facts to speculative 
scrutiny and to integrate them in a shrewdly conceived synthesis which shall. 
leave (and which does leave) with the reader a fair notion of the nature of 
religion in the Greek world and its part in the social order. 

The University of California. Ivan M. LiNronTH. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Collected Papers of Thomas Frederick Tout with a Memoir and 
Bibliography. Volume I., Miscellaneous Papers, chiefly on the Study 
of History and the University of Manchester. [Publications of the 
University of Manchester, Historical Series, no. LXIL] (Man- 
chester: University Press. 1932. Pp. 213. 125. 6d.) 
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Tue volume contains a number of papers roughly classified under five 
headings. It opens with F, M. Powicke’s British Academy Memoir and de- 
scriptions of Tout’s activities as a citizen and as a member of the University 
of Manchester; both of the latter are new. There follow two series of papers 
by ‘Tout himself, the first dealing in the main with the work of the Man- 
chester school of history and the second with “history and historians”. The 
fourth section contains his reviews of three books and the fifth a select bibli- 
ography of his publications. Several of the papers were first printed in periodi- 
cals that are not generally accessible; their publication in this form is very 
welcome. One paper, History at Owens College (pp. 61-76), has not hitherto 
appeared in print. 

The collection of papers is chiefly of value as revealing the ideals and the 
methods of an eminent teacher of history. In this connection the biographical 
sketches in the third section are almost as pertinent as the more obviously 
relevant papers in section two. In the sketch of Freeman’s work, written in 
. 1892, we find: “The present age is the age of the microscope, and we are more 
likely to find men who wil! grub up unpublished charters than men who will 
hold that broad and masterful grasp of all periods of history which was pre- 
eminently his gift" (p. 132). There follows this statement, “It may well be 
that a generation hence an age wearied of minute specialists will turn back 
to Freeman’s wealth of historical nature with admiration and envy.” That 
the generation to which he referred did not do what he tentatively prophesied 
was as much due to him as to anyone else in England. He is sevealed in these 
papers as primarily interested in stimulating research within limited fields. 
In rgro he wrote, “A quarter of a century ago the only known way of teach- 
ing and learning history in England was by attending lectures, reading books, 
and taking to one's teacher essays, which were primarily regarded as exercises 
in style" (p. 81). To offset this Tout and his colleagues at Manchester de- 
veloped a school of history in which, for the first time in England, there was 
offered adequate training for research. Section IL. is largely devoted to the 
aims and methods of this school. Paleography and the other auxiliary sciences, 
restricted fields of study, seminar methods, and theses based upon the exami- 
nation of original sources, are emphasized throughout. The result of this train- 
ing was a group of graduates of which any university might well be proud. 

Tout was, of course, a medievalist and the school which he directed laid 
its main emphasis upon the medieval field; but his methods and 1deals are 
equally applicable to Ancient or Modern history. Anyone interested in the 
development of the study and writing of history in England will find much 
in this volume that will repay careful examination. 

2 The University of Colorado. James F. WILLARD. 


Borough and Town: a Study of Urban Origins in England. By Cart 
STEPHENSON, Professor of History, Cornell University. [Monographs 
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of the Mediaeval Academy of America, no. 7.] (Cambridge: 
Mediaeval Academy of America. 1933. Pp. xvi 236. $4.75.) 


Tuts study is a brilliant exposition of a new theory with regard to the 
origin of English towns. The new point of view is achieved by an examina- 
tion of the English sources in the light of what has been established about 
urban beginnings on the Continent. "This essential background is placed 
before the reader in the first two chapters. A brief critical analysis of the 
theories which have been presented by Continental scholars leads to the con- 
clusion that Pirenne’s mercantile settlement theory accords best with the evi- 
dence. The survey concludes with illustrations of the growth of urban com- 
munities on the Continent and of the privileges which they received. It serves 
not only as an introduction to the main theme of the book but also as a 
convenient guide to the literature of urban origins in northwestern Europe. 

In his treatment of Anglo-Saxon boroughs the present writer has much in 
common. with Maitland, who, though inspired by Keutgen, anticipated some 
aspects of the mercantile settlement theory. Stephenson, however, rejects the 
“tenurial heterogeneity” theory, departs from Maitland on other points, and 
goes beyond him in fullness of presentation and ¢nalysis of the evidence. His 
approach, moreover, is social rather than legal. English boroughs of the tenth 
century, he maintains, were fortified enclosures and the centers of adminis- 
trative districts. Many of them had courts which were coórdinated with the 
courts of the shire or the hundred. Such a court belonged to the administra- 
tive district of which the borough was the center and not to the borough 
itself. It was territorial and not urban. He finds no connection between the 
court of the Anglo-Saxon borough and the later constitution of the privileged 
town. Thus goes overboard a theory which has received some measure of 
support from Gross, Maitland, and other scholars. To Miss Bateson’s con- 
clusion that the cld in the borough custom of a later day outweighed the 
new, Stephenson replies in essence that it may be true of the forms but not 
of the substance. Some of the boroughs of the tenth century also had mints 
and markets. Their trade, however, was local. The population of the 
boroughs was rural and not urban. 

The revival of commerce which brought to some of the boroughs a popula- 
tion of traders destined in time to make them urban communities took place 
in the eleventh century. Maitland was inclined to place this conversion of 
boroughs to towns in the century preceding the Norman Conquest. He saw 
in the borough of Domesday a community which was not agrarian (Domes- , 
day Book and Beyond, pp. 196-198). Stephenson thinks the revolution took 
place in the second half of the eleventh century. Though there are indications 
of increasing maritime trade earlier in the century, his analysis of the evidence 
leaves little doubt that the inhabitants of most of the boroughs mentioned in 
Domesday did not make their living by commerce. Communal privileges 
had already been acquired by a few of the old boroughs, such as York and 
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Dover, but only in the new boroughs containing a population of French mer- 
chants were they common. Burgage tenure, which was a communal privi- 
lege of fundamental importance in the later free boroughs, was, as Miss 
Bateson suggested, a French importation, and not, as Hemmeon thought, of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. The liberties granted to the new boroughs in charters 
issued early in the twelfth century were of the same type as those given to 
French towns, and the liberties of the old boroughs, though some of them 
were prescriptive, were similar. “In the time of Henry I. the borough was a 
community of men living principally through commerce and enjoying privi- 
leged status by virtue of the special law which there obtained. Whatever it 
had previously been, the borough henceforth appears as a town” (p. 137). 

The development of these towns is carried down to the close of the 
twelfth century, with discussion of such problems as firma burgi, burghal 
aids and tallages, the relation of the guilds to the boroughs, and the influence 
of the commune in the development of self-government in English towns. 
On some topics, such as borough taxation, much new evidence is presented, 
and on others new points of view. 

The last chapter contains a topographical description of the growth of a 
number of boroughs, illustrated by maps. The application of archzological 
evidence to the problem, which is new in relation to English boroughs, sup- 
plements the historical evidence strongly. In many instances the addition to 
an old borough of a new quarter occupied by traders can be traced in the 
extant remains of a town. š 

In attempting to state briefly what this volume adds to our knowledge it 
has been necessary to omit mention of much of the destructive criticism with 
which its pages abound. Opinions and conclusions advanced by earlier 
writers on the subject fall like ninepins before the attack of Stephenson’s 
incisive logic. But the author tears down what his predecessors have built 
only that he may rear a more soundly reasoned structure on the foundation 
of the evidence. This is his great contribution to the subject. Though dis- 
tinguished historians have interpreted the sources concerning the origin of 
English towns, none has previously evolved a comprehensive theory which 
was entirely satisfactory. Nearly every historian who has produced such a` 
theory has acknowledged that there were or might be significant exceptions 
to it. Students who have tried to test any extant theory have been troubled 
by pieces of evidence which would not fit. In the present synthesis all of the 
existing evidence seems to fall into place. Though all of the details may not 
continue to hold the exact position which the author has assigned to them 
and some of the evidence may admit differences of interpretation, it does not 
seem probable that the main outlines will be changed vitally by any sub- 
sequent evaluation of the known evidence. : 


Haverford College. W. E. LunrT. 
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The English Church and the Papacy, from the Conquest to the Reign 
of John. By Z. N. Brooke, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. xii, 260. $3.25.) 

Tue title under which Professor Brooke publishes his Birkbeck Lectures 
of 1929-1931 is somewhat misleading, for he is primarily concerned here with 
the bearing of the canon law cf the period upon the relations between the 
English Church and Rome. Within this narrower field it is an admirably 
clear and effective survey. There are three parts, an introduction, the purpose 
of which “is to elucidate the meaning of the phrase ‘the English Church’... 
in the period"; Part I., the Law of the Church in England; Part II., the 
Relations of England with the Papacy. The author accepts Hubert Walter’s 
definition of the English Church—"that portion of the Church which the 
Most High has planted in England”, and argues that to follow the rela- 
tions of this portion of the Church with the papacy in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it is first necessary to determine what was the existing law 
of the English Church. In Part I., through a difficult manuscript study the 
author traces the development of canon law in’ England, “almost with pre- 
cision as far as the second half of the eleventh century is concerned; in less 
distinct outline, though with more material, in the first half of the twelfth 
century; and perfectly clearly again in the second half of the twelfth century 
and onwards". All the collections of canon law, as they came into general use 
on the Continént, appeared in England as well, and neither in the range of its 
canonical literature, nor in the activity of its councils, did the English Church 
approach a separate body of ckurch law. The English Church recognized 
the same law as the rest of the Church—it possessed and used the same col- 
lections of church law that were employed in the rest of the Church; thére is 
no evidence that the English Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was governed by laws selected by itself. Part IT. rapidly sketches the relations 
between England and the papacy from Lanfranc through Thomas Becket, 
with an epilogue to Magna Carta. Lanfranc agreed with William the Con- 
. querer in opposing the novel idea of a centralized Church directly controlled 
in all its parts by the pope, and archbishop and king were supported by 
unanimous ecclesiastical opinion in England. With St. Anselm there arose a 
papal party in England, and Henry I. maintained royal control only with 
difficulty. When Stephen guaranteed freedom to the Church, that is, freedom 
to obey the laws of the Church, especially the new reforming decrees, the 
English Church drew perceptibly nearer to Rome. After the unfortunate 
death of Thomas Becket, Henry II. was unable to regain the ground lost by 
his predecessor;-how completely canon law had won the victory is shown by 
the fact that among the four hundred decretals of Alexander III. in the 
Decretales of Gregory IX., there are more addressed to the English Church 
than to all the rest of Europe. And in Magna Carta the king’s first promise 
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is to allow freedom of election to the English Church. The appendix fur- 
nishes a valuable list of English manuscripts containing collections of ecclesias- 
tical law and the index is adequate. It is in Part I. that the most significant 
contribution has been made to the literature of the subject, though the book 
as a Whole has the great (and rare) merit of giving the English Church its 
eproper place in medieval Christendom. 
The University of California. PAUL ScHAEFFER. 


L'essor de l'Europe, XI-XIII siècles. Par Louis Harpuzw, professeur 
honoraire à l'Université de Bordeaux, directeur à L'École des Hautes 
Études historiques et philologiques (Sorbonne). [Peuples et civilisa- 
tions, Histoire générale, publiée sous la direction de Louis Halphen et 
Philippe Sagnac, tome VI.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1932. Pp. 609. 60 fr.) 


To cover almost every important aspect of European civilization during 
the significant twelfth and thirteenth centuries is a difficult task. Professor 
Halphen has succeeded in doing this in a book which is remarkably accurate, 
clear, and interesting. His survey is especially commendable for the spirited 
and forceful manner in which the story is told and the skillful way in which 
the many parts haye been subordinated to his main theme—the development 
of Europe. The author has omitted nothing of importance; he has, moreover, 
included many topics usually left for more specialized books. 

This volume is divided into five sections and has in all thirty chapters, 
which are supplemented by a few pages of introduction anda conclusion. 
The first three chapters give a brief, but vivid picture of the eleventh century 
prior to the First Crusade. The chapter on Feudalism, only twenty pages in 
length, is excellent, as is that describing the Economic Revolution of the 
Twelfth Century. Thoroughly familiar with the results of recent scholarship 
it is here that Professor Halphen admirably displays his ability to explain 
with clarity and vigor phenomena which are complex and frequently baffling. 
In chapters II. and VII. the struggles between the Church and lay powers 
are discussed with equal sympathy for the contesting parties. The great 
personalities of both sides are vividly portrayed, and the issues at stake are 
analyzed with remarkable precision. 

Book II. deals almost exclusively with the development of the great 
European monarchies; however two chapters describe the contemporary his- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire and the Latin States in Syria, including brief ac- 
counts of the Second and Third Crusades. Ten pages reserved for the history 
of the Capetians to 1180 are scarcely adequate; probably with the needs of 
Continental readers in mind greater space has been given to English affairs 
during the twelfth century. Deserving of special mention is chapter VI., a 
survey of Iberian history from the age of the Cid to Las Navas de Tolosa. 
The author's powers of interpretation and synthesis are more evident in Book 
III, the Attempts to Unify Europe during the First Half of the Thirteenth 
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Century. The Great War of the West, culminating in Bouvines, is brilliantly 
described in chapter I. Chapter III., Pontifical Theocracy—Innocent III., and 
chapter V., The Imperial Idea—Frederick II., are more than mere narrative 
essays. Chapter VII., The States of Eastern Europe on the Eve of the Mongol 
Offensive, furnishes a brief introduction to Book IV., Mongol Asia and 
Europe. x 

Orientalists may not agree with all that Professor Halphen has to say con- 
cerning the history of Asia, but students of European history should be grate- 
ful for the brilliant sketch that they will find here. Though writing of Asia, 
the author has Europe constantly in mind, and advanced students, as well as 
beginners will do well to read these pages. Europe during the second half of 
the thirteenth century is covered in Book V. The crystal-like brilliance of the 
twelfth century is no more; the vital forces of the early thirteenth century are 
spent; the chroricler writes a dismal tale. Though his theme becomes more 
and more complex Professor Halphen’s pen does not fail him. Chapter I., 
Germany after the death of Frederick II., and chapter II., Angevin Italy 
(1250-1282) are good; however, the most important sections of this book are 
one devoted to Charles of Anjou and Mediterrgnean politics, that describing 
economic changes, and a significant essay discussing new tendencies in intel- 
lectual life. The volume ends in a reflective mood, with the author contem- 
plating the historical importance of the year 1285. 

There are useful bibliographies placed at the beginning of each chapter, 
and frequently additional references are appended to the smaller sections. 
These are not mere lists of books, for the important works are evaluated 
critically and often topics worthy of investigation are indicated (cf..p. 475). 
Bocks written in English have been somewhat slighted. Although referred 
to generally, more frequent direct references should have been given for the 
later volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History. Stenton’s First Century of 
English Feudalism, which appeared too late to be included, must be added 
on page 3; Joan Evans’s Monastic Life at Cluny, Lucy Smith’s various studies, 
and Kenneth Conant’s articles on Excavations at Cluny (Speculum IV., V., 
VI.) belong in the lists on page 24. 

The following suggestions are given, though with no attempt to detract 
from the merits of this book: p. 55, there is a new edition of Dozy, revised by 
Lévi-Provencal (Leyden, 1932); p. 61, certainly Krey’s First Crusade, Munro's 
articles, and The Crusades and Other Essays presented to Dana C. Munro, as 
well as E. Barker's general survey in the Encyclopedia Britannica are neces- 
sary supplements to the older books on the Crusades mentioned here, as is 
La Monte's study on the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1932) to the volumes 
cited on page 73; p. 97, Sarton's second volume appeared in 1931 and should 
be cited especially on page 561; the author's too generous appraisal of Abailard 
on page 103 might have been modified had he seen J. G. Sikes's Peter Abailard 
(1932); surely Baldwin's Medieval Rhetoric, P. H. Allen's Romanesque Lyric, 
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Helen Waddell’s studies, and Faral's Les arts poétiques belong on pages 103- 
104; Mále's polemical, war-time Art allemand does not deserve to be included 
on page 108; p. 113, W. R. W. Stephens is the co-author of the last title cited; 
Haskins’s Normans belongs on page 155, and for this chapter the attention of 
Centinental readers should have been drawn to Gross’s Sources and Literature 
which is nowhere mentioned in the sections pertaining to England; W. A. 
Morris’s The English Sheriff, his Constitutional History of England, and 
Z. N. Brooke’s The English Church and the Papacy, take precedence over 
certain titles included on page 170; p. 201, Orientalists prefer Hitti’s Usamah 
(New York, 1929); p. 316, read A. S. Turberville; the survey of works deal- 
ing with the Ottoman Turks contributed to this Review (April, 1932) by — 
Professors Langer and Blake must supplement page 393; p. 447, K. Asakawa's 
Documents of Iriki (New Haven, 1929) is of prime importance for Japan; 
though the pages devoted to the universities are admirable for their compre- 
hensiveness and lucidity, the bibliographies on pages 545 and 549 are not 
adequate. : 

To.include a brief survey of literature and art in a volume such as this was 
almost a necessity, yet the, sections devoted to these topics are unfortunately 
the least satisfactory of all the essays. Frequently space allows only a series 
of author's names with the titles of their works. Here, it is true, medieval 
France deserves the greater emphasis, but the very slight treatment of German 
and Italian contributions needs further explanation. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


Die italienische Politik Kaiser. Friedrichs I. nach dem Frieden von 
Constanz, 1183-1189: Beiträge zur Geschichte der Reichspolitik und 
Reichsverwaltung der Staufer in Itelien. Von Dr. Heinz Kaurr- 
MANN. [Greifswalder Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters.] (Greifswald: L. Bamberg. 1933. Pp. 201. 4.80 M.) 
Tuts work is the most recent contribution to the seventy year old con- 

troversy, begun by Julius Ficker as defender, and H. von Sybel as critic, of 

medieval imperial policy. The renewal of the controversy in the twentieth 
century may be associated with Dietrich Schafer, who, in his Deutsche 

Geschichte (Jena, 1910), undertook to defend the Italian policy of the medie- 

val emperors, and with Georg von Below, who has consistently identified 

himself with the critical views of Sybel. The Italian policy has found 
its ablest defenders in Karl Hampe, Deutsche Kaisergeschichte (Leipzig, 

1908 ff.), and more recently in the various contributions of J. Haller, par- 

ticularly his Altdeutsches Katsertum (Stuttgart, 1926). The works of 

Walter Lenel, Der Ronstanzer Friede von 1183 und die jtalienische Politik 

Friedrich Barbarossas (Hist. Zeit., CXXVIII. 189 ff.), and Georg von Below, 

Die italienische. Kaiserpolitik des deutschen. Mittelalters mit besonderem 

Hinblick auf die Politik Friedrich Barbarossas (Munich, 1927) have inten- 
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sified the controversy during the last decade. In so far as Lenel minimized 
the importance of the Peace of Constance, Below employed the conclusions 
of the latter to sustain his own negative judgment that the Peace of Con- 
stance was “ein Fiasko der Politik Friedrichs” (p. 107). Contrary to this 
view, Kauffmann, regarding the peace as a pivotal point of the imperial polity 
in Italy, sees in it the means of securing what Frederick Barbarossa had long 
sought, the firm establishment of the imperial authority in Italy. Hence- 
forth the Lombard League was pledged to protect the imperial possessions. 
With the league on the side of the emperor, the most dangerous foe of the 
imperial policy, the papacy, was compelled to acquiesce in the accomplished 
fact. 

To those who minimize the significance of the Peace of Constance (for 
example, Below) Frederick failed in that his achievements in 1183 fell far 
short of his plans in 1158. Kauffmann, on the other hand, while recognizing 
the significance of the emperor's concessions, concludes that "the price of this 


, Valuable aid of the North Italian communes was not too bigh". Even though 


a large measure of autonomy remained in the Lombard communes, permit- 
ting to the prince a bare "Oberhoheit", the invariable and unqualified recogni- 
tion of this supremacy was to make it often the decisive factor in determining 
the outcome of local differences. Moreover, it was the means of extending the 
financial and military dominance of the empire throughout Italy, of making 
the central Italian cities enclaves within the imperial territory, and finally, of 
beginning the estgblishment of immediate "Reichsprovinzen" in Piedmont, in 
the mark of Verona, in the passes of the Apennines, and on the Tyrrhenian 
and Adriatic seas. 

In view of the thorough, although less favorable researches of Lenel, it is 
the peculiar merit, perhaps, indeed, the sole justification of Kauffmann's dis- 
sertation that he has reconstructed “mosaic-wise” the variegated local transac- 


tions through which the Peace of Constance seryed as the matrix for the 


structure of the new imperial authority in Italy in the years 1183-1187. One 
may take issue with his overemphasis upon the Peace of Constance as an 
"Angelpunkt" in the Italian policy, preferring, rather, to regard it merely as 
one of two hinges cf this policy, while stressing no less the attempt to effect 
a lasting peace with the curia. For, while Kauffmann’s treatment of the 
papal-imperial conflict through these years is admirable as to detail, he hastens 
too readily to the conclusion that the year 1187 was an "Einschnitt" in that 
it marked the return of Italy in general "in den Belangen der Reichspolitik". 
This judgment tends to overlook the fact that the desired peace between 
emperor and pope, so necessary to the permanent establishment of imperial 
authority, was not, even after the agreement of 1189, an accomplished fact. 
After the sudden death of Frederick the papal opposition to the imperial 
authority continued unbroken, not in "neue Wege eingeschlagen", but pre- 
cisely along the lines which it had followed throughout the preceding years. 
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As to documentation, the dissertation leaves little to be desired. At times 
his citations are perhaps needlessly exhaustive. It contains an excellent table 
of contents, a well-arranged and complete bibliography, and a valuable ap- 
pendix. On the whole, it is a significant contribution, probably the ablest 
fustification of Frederick’s conciliatory policy toward the league in 1183. 

Bowdoin College. Tuomas C. Van Creve. 


Radulphi de Hengham Summae. Edited by Witt1am Huse Dunuam, 
JR, Fellow of Saybrook College and Assistant Professor of History, 
Yale University. [Cambridge Studies in English Legal History, 
edited by Harold Dexter Hazeltine.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1932. Pp. lxxxiv, 94. $2.75.) 


HENGHAM’s tracts on legal procedure, the Summa Magna and Summa 
Parva were first printed in connection with Selden’s edition of Fortescue’s 
De Laudibus, and with Selden's notes, in 1616—a result of that great revival: 
of interest in constitutional and legal history which marked the early years of 
the Stuarts. Selden's edition has been reprinted five times with no important 
changes, the last time ir! 1775. The present edition, as Professor Hazeltine 
remarks, is "one of the out-growths of that epoch-making renaissance of his- 
torical studies in English law inaugurazed by the researches of Brunner, ` 
Maitland, Ames and other scholars of the recent past". It is one of the very 
necessary and newly edited texts in this field of which Professor Woodbine's 
Glanville'znd Bracton are such notable examples; and it is*interesting to note 
that Dr. Dunham has begun work on the Casus, an earlier tract which 
Hengham used. Hengham's tracts were almost constantly employed as 
practical procedural guides from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
in the early years the text often altered by copyists and glossators to fit new 
. conditions. Dr. Dunham has based his edition on one of the texts in the 
British Museum, with important alternate readings in the notes, after a 
study of seventy-five of some value, many of the worthless having been 
‘sifted out. But even the best manuscripts are "quite remote from any 
hypothetical original—at least three or four generations". 

A biographical sketch contains a critical examination of the meager data 
on the career of Chief Justice Hengham, and shows that the Summa Magna 
was written between 1272 and 1275 and that its author was familiar with 
Glanville, Bracton, and other earlier writings and drew much from his own 
experience in the courts; and that the Parva dates from between 1285 and 
1290, and is to no small extent a commentary on the Statute of Westminster II. 
of the former year. The editor believes there is little evidence that Hengham 
wrote the various other legal tracts which have been traditionally ascribed to 
him, but chat such ascription has rightfully singled- him out as “the pre- 
eminent legal writer of his day”. 
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Professor Hazeltine, the general editor of the series, has prefaced this 
volume with a highly instructive and readable essay on Hengham's Place in 
Legal Literature, of which no adequate mention can be made in this review. 
It contains a summary account of the legal renaissance as reflected in legal 
writings in Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and England; and especially of 
that transfer of interest from substantive to adjective law which flowered in 
the procedural tracts of Edward I.’s time—the tracts which must be studied 
along with the Registers of Writs and the Year Books to measure what 
strains, were Germanic and what were Roman and canonical], and how these 
combined and contributed to the various departments of England's law. 
This essay should point the way to much further work in legal history. 

The University of Minnesota. A. B. WHITE. 
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Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici: Letters and Documents 
e from the Selfridge Collection of Medici Manuscripts. Edited by 
GERTRUDE RANDOLPH DBRAMLETTE Ricwarps. (Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press. 1932. Pp. x, 342. $4.50.) 

Ir is of real importance to the student of the Renaissance to receive a 
formal introduction to the Selfridge Collection of Manuscripts at present in 
the temporary charge of Harvard University. As described by Dr. Richards 
in a foreword to her work, these papers are the business records of a younger 
branch of the Medici family. The account books begin with those of Giovenco 
di Giuliano de’ Medici, a distant cousin of the great Cosimo, and founder, 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, of the firm of Medici and Com- 
pany, manufacturers and merchants in the Guild of Wool. The Medici Com- 
pany continued in existence under changing forms of association, throughout 
the greater part of the sixteenth century. The Selfridge Manuscripts fall into 
three main groups, account books, letter books, and letters. ‘The account 
books, which are of great value for the history of business, include some 150 
volumes. There are four letter books in unbroken sequence from 1500 to 
1521, containing copies of letters sent to various agents of the firm in Italy, 
France, and the East. The unbound letters are of varying interest and 
authorship. As they are to be published independently, the editor of the 
present selection of papers has given no detailed description of them. 

The most important letters and documents chosen for this study are those 
of Giovanni di Francesco Maringhi, agent in Constantinople for a number of 
Florentine firms. In regard to these, Dr. Richards has explained her principle 
of selection as follows: “Partly because of the repetition and partly because of 
the textual difficulties, it was decided to select one group of letters written all 
on one day to the more important Florentine firms whose interests Maringhi 
represented, and then one year's correspondence with Ser Niccolo Michelozzi, 
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his sponsor and friend as wel! as his most important principal.” The decision 
to give one day’s complete correspondence was particularly felicitous, afford- 
ing as it does a glimpse into the complicated activities of a commercial agent 
in the Orient. Besides Maringhi’s letters, the volume contains an inventory 
6f his goods drawn up after his death in 1506, and some letters, written by 
Raffaello di Francesco de' Medici to his representatives in the East during 
1520 and 1521. One chapter presents four articles of association entered into . 
by the firm from 1426 through 1525. Some examples of bills of exchange of 
a later date are given in the final chapter. The appendix is unusually well . 
supplied with miscellaneous letters, charts, and glossaries, and the volume is 
provided with a full and well compiled bibliography. l 

The general political background of the period has been sketched in an 
introduction entitled Florence under the Medici. Here Dr. Richards expresses 
some interesting opinions, She maintains (p. 14) that the attainment of peace 
and freedom for artisans and merchants was the constant aim of the 
Florentine Republic. Beyond a doubt these objectives were sought for thg 
merchant classes, but, in the opinion of this reviewer, the republican leaders 
were almost totally lacking in social consciousness concerning the welfare of 
the workers. Freedom, either economic or political, was not desired for them. 
The author holds Florentine individualism to blame for the failure of the 
republic, and regards the Medici with almost unmixed approval. One might 
question her assertion (p. 21) that the decline in the authority of the Church 
began with the election of Alexander VI. to the papacye It is a little dis- 
concerting, moreover, to be confronted with such forthright declarations as 
that Alexander VI. died “of poison"; or that Ippolito de’ Medici was "mur- 
dered by Alessandro"; or this, in reference to Ottaviano de’ Medici: “Tt is 
strange that Clement did not appoint him rather than the two degenerates, 
Ippolito and Alessandro, to govern Florence". Is all reverence dead toward 
these: venerable historical wrangles? 

The introduction to industrial conditions is well presented. Some trifling 
slips in the numbering of footnotes (pp. 39, 40) and in translation (7.e., 
affettatori, p. 42) should be checked. The note on the dyers (pp. 42-43) is, 
however, really misleading. It is very doubtful whether the great cloth guilds 
were always able to keep their dyers completely separate from one another, 
much as they sought to do so. Dr. Richards seems to imply that the condition 
she describes was a permanent one. The dyers were able at different times 
to enact their own regulations regarding materials, technical methods, and 
tariffs. This semi-independence was broken up, but they enjoyed a more 
favorable position than most artisans as can be seen from a study of their tariff 
schedules and the tax lists throughout the fifteenth and into the sixteenth 
century. 

It is inevitable that the first edition and first printing made from manu- 
— scripts so difficult to decipher (see the photographs opposite pp. 60, 96, 188), 
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and demanding such varied and such highly specialized knowledge on the 
part of the editor, should stand in need of much revision. The present 
review has been long postponed awaiting the receipt of Dr. Richards’s own 
corrections. Eight pages of Errata have been received. Some of the changes 
in translation have completely altered the significance of the text, and many 
of the doubtful points have been cleared. But some obvious mistakes remain 
uncorrected. 

The original location of the Medici bottega is, perhaps, of no momentous 
. significance, but in relation to the records of the Medici firm it becomes an 
interesting detail. Cne is at a loss to understand Dr. Richards's conflicting 
statements regarding it. She says repeatedly that the original shop was on the 
Via Maggio (pp. 8, 51, 58, 228, 232, etc.) but she also insists that it was in the 
Convento San-Martino. Three times (pp. 58, 228, 232) she even asserts that 
the Convento San Martino was on the Via Maggio. The Convento San 
Martino was the most important of the four conventi, or wool manufacturing 
districts, into which Florence was divided. It was in the vicinity of Orsam- 
michele, while the Via Maggio was the center of another wool district, called 
the Convento Oltrarno. The confusion here may have arisen from the fact 
. that San Martino cloth could be made and sold in both of these conventi. 
But obviously the original Medici shop must have been one or the other. 
Since the earliest articles of association (p. 232) state that the company 
resided in the Convento San Martino, it seems likely that the Jottega in the 
Via Maggio was opened at a later date, and that Dr. Richards has not come 
upon the exact location of the original shop. 

One should call attention to some of the other errors not mentioned in the 
, Errata. The editor has suggested (p. 83) that a certain piece of cloth of three 
liccj may mean cloth that is three-ply. In the glossary she has translated this 
term, in part, as "with three strands”. This word was variously used in 
weaving, but it seems likely that in this connection it refers to the levers or 
pedals of the loom, manipulated in the weaving of patterns, and that the 
cloth in question was of complex pattern rather than three-ply. No correction 
has been made of the confused explanation of the mercantile signs under the 
photograph opposite page 60. Footnotes x and 2 on page 229 are transposed. 
In the glossary of business terms one might question that translation of 
chomerchio, some of the types of seta, and tenpo. The attribution of Della 
Decima to Balducci-Pegolotti has been corrected in the footnotes, but not in 
the bibliography. : 

The published Errata should be constantly used with these documents 
and letters. The editor has disavowed the transcription of the instructions to 
the agent, Risaliti (appendix B), explaining that it was given to the publisher 
by mistake from a faulty copy. She has not attempted to revise chapter VI. 
on the articles of association which she finds in need of alteration, but which 
is soon to be made the subject of a detailed study based upon the materials in 
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the Selfridge Collection. The bills of exchange set forth in chapter VII. might 
also be further enlarged and studied. 

It is, generally speaking, an easy task for the critic to suggest corrections 
in a work of this specialized character, based upon documents the very trans- 
csiption of which may remain a debatable matter for some time. Such 
criticisms should not obscure the usefulness of this volume in introducing 
the student to the Selfridge Manuscripts, and giving the general reader a 
fascinating glimpse of the vitality and interest of early. modern commerce. 
This work bears evidence of haste. A second edition, embodying all neces- 
sary changes, would be of real value. Economic studies of this period in 
English are all too few. 

Goucher College. KATHARINE JEANNE GALLAGHER. 


L'élément historique dans la controverse religieuse du XVP siécle. 
Par Pontren Porman, O.F.M., Th.D., professeur d'Histoire ecclésias- 
tique à Wychen (Pays-Bas). (Gembloux: J. Ducolot. 1932. Pp., 
xxxvi, 580.) 

WHILE erudition, in several quarters, is still devoid of the historical sense 
and modern historians occasionally show pique because of the lack of it on 
the part of some in their own profession, it is rather encouraging to find in an 
age when passions and prejudices were too largely dominant, and before 
there emerged any self-conscious historical method, such proof of the existence 
of this sense in the religious controversies of the sixteenth century. The 
reviewer does not recall any use of this phrase in this book, but the term, 
historical sense, seems the best synonym in English of what the author 
designates 'L'élément historique’. While the dissertation does not meet all 
the demands of a history of the theological literature of the Reformation era, 
it is a very valuable critical contribution to such a history and is likely to be . 
a stimulus to the interests aroused, for example, by Preserved Smith, Albert 
Hyma, and Hastings Eells. 

Following a brief preface and an extensive bibliography (pp. xiv-xxxvi) 
the body of the work is almost equally divided between two books dealing 
respectively with the Protestant and (Roman) Catholic writers and writings. 
Each book consists of two sections, “The Accumulation of the Materials’ in 
which the literature is considered as belonging to the ‘History of Dogma’ or 
to the ‘History of the Church’, and “The Synthesis of the Materials’. The 
chief theological works of the leading Reformers and their immediate dis- 
ciples are examined with special attention to their recognition of the historical 
factors. ‘There is a similar survey of the chief Protestant histories of the 
Church written in the sixteenth century. Likewise the leading works in 
dogmatics and church history by the Catholic writers of the period are ex- 
amined. There is a chapter devoted to the Magdeburg Centuriators, while 
one presenting the Annales of Cardinal Baronius may be considered as some- 
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what countervailing. Polman, however, estimates the latter as less adequate 
than the former for their respective purposes. The blending of analytical and 
comparative treatment is carried along with lucidity and on the whole with 
eminent fairness. The author recognizes that Protestants as well as Catholics 
made an appeal to the past and herein lies the possibility of an even mote 
profound synthesis than that disclosed and expounded in this dissertation. 

The peril is not altogether escaped, however, which Polman thinks befell 
Zwingli and CEcolampadius (p. 64), who were not entirely successful in 
freeing themselves from their own dogmatic convictions when they tried to 
interpret the patristic texts. It was a little disconcerting, in a work which is 
so objective and scientifically discriminating and which recognizes so much 
validity in other schools of thought, to read (p. 32) in reference to Melanch- 
thon's "culte des bonae litterae et la passion de la beata tranquillitas" that 
“il n'avait rien d'un démagogue du type de Luther". In the treatment of the 
theological disputants of the sixteenth century, the critic should differentiate, 
on both sides, between two types of forensics, the dexterous thrust—clever- 


-@ 
ness instead of wisdom-—to meet the attack of the moment, and the habitual 


form of a writer’s polemic or apalogetic system and method. Luther used 
both. Failure to discern this has led to the accusation of insincerity. 

The index will be found serviceable, while the approximately 1250 foot- 
notes—bibliographical, critical, with abundant quotations—open up many 
themes for further study. 

The Library of Congress. WirLiAM H. ALLISON. 


Sir Philip Sidney. By Mona WirsoN. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1932. Pp. 328. $2.75.) 
Tuts is a good biography of Sidney. It adds almost nothing to the known 


_ facts about his life, but there is little or nothing to be added. Professor M. W. 


Wallace spoke virtually the last ward on this subject some eighteen years ago. 
Since that time the three most promising regions for new material upon 
Sidney's life have Deen carefully explored. Mrs. Lomas, before she died, 
completed her excellent calendars of the foreign state papers in the English 
Public Record Office beyond the date of Sidney's death. M. Feuillerat in 
1923 published a very complete edition of Sidney's extant letters. Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford in 1925 edited carefully the pertinent material in the papers at 
Penshurst, and only two years ago Dr. Brugmans printed zn extenso what 
we must regard as an exhaustive collection of unpublished material in Dutch 
archives relative to Sidney's career in the Low Countries (4. H. R., 
XXXVII. 312). 

Most of the recent work on Sidney which can in any sense be considered 
a definite addition to our knowledge of the subject has to do with an analysis 
of his writings and is based upon the assumption that there is autobiographical 
material contained in his poetry and in his 4rcadta. The Astrophel and Stella 
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sonnet sequence offers the obvious point of attack and has furnished a battle- 
ground for biographers and critics for well over a century, some maintaining 
that these sonnets were little more than literary exercises following the pattern 
of the Petrarchists in Italy and France, others that they were the record of a 
positive love affair between Sidney and Penelope Rich. William Hazlitt sat 
on one side of this fence, Charles Lamb on the other. H. R. Fox Bourne, 
whose scholarly biography, first published seventy-one years ago, still remains 
the basis of all subsequent treatises on Sidney’s life, supported the unromantic 
position, and Sir Sidney Lee insisted upon it. But the drift of more recent 
opinion is in the other direction. Professor Wallace maintains that the 
sonnets were frankly autobiographical, Miss Emma Marshall Denkinger, 
who published a rather sentimental life of Sidney two years ago, is quite 
sure of it, and Miss Wilson in the volume before us reaches the same con- 
clusion. It may be so. But there is no way of proving it, and almost nothing 
in what we otherwise know of Philip’s relations with Penelope to support it. 
As Miss Wilson says, every reader of the sonnets must decide the question 
for himself. It becomes a matter of taste, and there is no disputing tastes, 
least of all in love poetry. . 

Quite recently students of literature have been wrestling with the Arcadia 
in something like the same spirit and have professed to find in it reflections 
of a political attitude in Sidney decidedly at variance with the orthodox 
Tudor position (cf. W. D. Briggs in Studies in Philology, XXVIII. (1931) 
137 ff.; XXIX. (1932) 534 ff.; W. G. Zeeveld in Modern Lenguage Notes, 
XLVHI. (1933) 209 ff.). One elaborate treatise on the subject maintains that 
the Arcadia reveals a marked sympathy with the political ideals set forth in 
the well-known anonymous pamphlet Vindiciae contra tyrannos. The argu- 
ment is not convincing, and Miss Wilson, if she has considered it at all, has 
rejected it. Her summary of Sidney's political views seems to the reviewer 
to come much nearer the mark: "Sidney's political faith, as revealed in the 
Arcadia, was as simple as his religion. He accepted as heartily as Spenser or 
Shakespeare the Tudor ideal of a nation united in love and ‘allegiance to its 
natural princess and a throne supported by a loyal nobility, a dutiful gentry, 
an honest, industrious and obedient commonalty" (p. 153). | 

Miss Wilson's discussion of Sidney's political career is an adequate state- 
ment of the known facts. Some aspects of it invite further research. Sidney's 
efforts to build up a Protestant league in Germany in the seventies deserve 
more careful attention than they have so far received, not so much because of 
his share in them as because they reveal certain fundamental weaknesses in 
the whole Protestant position. And the material which Dr. Brugmans has 
published from the Dutch archives bearing upon Sidney’s brief career as gov- 
ernor of Flushing must not be neglected by future biographers. It did not 
appear in time to be utilized by Miss Wilson. Possibly had Sidney lived 
longer he might have won a distinguished place for himself in Elizabeth’s 
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government. But that is by no means certain. He was too upright for a 
politician and too self-respecting to play the courtier’s game as Raleigh and 
Essex played it. Miss Wilson is right in singling out his writings as his most 
important concrete achievement. Yet he hardly lives to-day in his writings. 
Nobody reads the Arcadia now, and only one or two of his sonnets sre 
remembered except by those who make the history of English literature 
their business. What chiefly distinguished him among his contemporaries 
and what has won for him an almost unique place in the memory of Eng- 
lishmen was his beauty of character. He was, as Shelley put it, a spirit 
without spot. Miss Wilson, in her concluding chapter, has paid ample 
tribute to his essential fineness, but one wishes that she had made even more 
of it. One feels that his fineness was at once his glory and his undoing. 

He did not belong in the Elizabethan court; he did not belong among the 

offspring of the Dudley breed. The fundamental incompatibility between 

his character and his birthright explains perhaps why he made relatively 
little of exceptional abilities and exceptional opportunities. It may even be 
taken to explain the foolhardiness which led to his untimely death. 

. Miss Wilson has written a good book. It ig not without small faws— 

what good book ever is—but it is historically sound, admirably proportioned, 

and written with restraint and good taste. For the general reader it is, on the - 
whole, the best biography of Sidney in print. 
Philadelphia. Convers Reap. 
* 

Le commerce francais à Séville et Cadix au temps des Habsbourg: Con- 
tribution à l'étude du commerce étranger en Espagne aux XVP et 
XVII siècles. Par ALBERT Girar, professeur agrégé d'Histoire à 
l'Ecole Turgot. [Bibliothèque de l'École des Hautes Etudes hispani- 
ques, fasc. XVII.] (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1932. Pp. xxiii, 604. 50 fr.) 

La rivalité commerciale et maritime entre Séville et Cadix jusqu'à la 
fin du XVIII? siècle. Par ALserr Grrarp. [Fasc. XVIII] (Paris: 
E. de Boccard. 1932. Pp. xxvi, 119. 18 fr.) | 
THESE two volumes are a scholarly contribution to a field in which 

monographs are greatly needed. "They treat in detail and extend in scope 

two aspects of the story that fifteen years ago was told in its general features 
by Professor C. H. Haring in his work on Trade and Navigation between 

Spain and the Indies in the Time of the Hapsburgs. One could wish a dif- 

ferent title for the larger of the two volumes as the present one hardly does 

the contents justice. The work is not merely a study of the volume of French 
commerce that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries passed through 

Spain by way of.Seville and Cadiz to the Spanish Indies, though aspects of 

this subject are dealt with in detail, but is also an examination of the organiza- 

tion, character, and volume of French commercial interests in the Spanish 
peninsula. Its greatest contribution is indeed in this latter section. 
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M. Girard emphasizes in his opening chapter the uniquely close bond 
that existed between Spain and her Indies and the determining influence of 
this relationship on Spanish domestic and foreign policy, and describes the 
influx of foreigners into the peninsula as Spain became the distributing center 
in tite trade between Europe and America, With this beginning, he passes 
,U0 an examination of Franco-Spanish commerce before and after the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees of 1659. In this convention France secured from Spain the 
coveted right of “most favored nation” treatment and the author takes this 
as his pivotal point. Prior to the sixteenth century, trade between France and 
Spain centered largely in an interchange of commodities between the ports 
of Brittany and Normandy and those of northwestern Spain, and M. Girard 
has some interesting comments on the Spanish colonies in France that sprang 
up in connection with this early trade. With the discovery of America, 
Andalusia became the center of commercial life in the peninsula, and Spanish 
trade, despite the unfavorable political background, became the most impor- 
tant branch of French commerce. The determination of France in the seven- 
teenth century to secure by treaty a commercial position in Spain correspond- 
ing in privileges and advantages to that held in European politics in general, 
and the achievement of this in the Peace of the Pyrenees, were followed for 
the rest of the century, M. Girard points out, by a determined effort to 
exploit to the utmost, especially in the trade to the Indies, the concessions 
thus gained. How Spain brought about in practice a modification of the 
exorbitant provisions through inertia and later by various devices and prac- 
tices forms the subject of a chapter. 

In the course of the story thus told, M. Girard produces a number of valu- 
able studies of the organization and development of a French consular sys- 
tem, the growth of special privileges, particularly juridical ones, enjoyed by 
foreign merchants in Spain, the functions of the juges conservateurs, sea 
routes and ports and their historical development, the character of French 
goods used in Spain, the nature of Spanish importations into France, the 
amount of the precious metals arriving from the Indies, the frauds associated 
with their export and the nature of French exports to the Indies. 

The smaller volume, La rivalité commerciale et maritime entre Séville et 
Cadix jusqu'à la fin du XVIII siècle, is a natural outgrowth of the larger 
study for it was the trade with the Indies with its demand for heavy tonnage 
and its flota system which forced the river port of Seville, handicapped by a 
natural bar across the mouth of the Guadalquivir at San Lucar, to give 
ground before its more fortunately placed maritime rival, Cadiz. M. Girard 
points out that the growth of Cadiz paralleled the increasing participation 
of foreigners in the American traffic. As Spanish industry became more and 
more incapable of coping with the needs of the colonial trade, and as it became 
more and more difficult to force foreign merchants to make the long, slow 
journey to Seville, Cadiz naturally became the center of commerce as well as 
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the head of the line of navigation. Frauds incident to this commerce and the 
efforts of farseeing Spaniards to cope with the evils are phases of the study. 
There is an especially useful chapter of conclusions to this volume. 

Students of Spanish history have long regretted that the wealth of material 
hidden in the rich vein of the consular papers has hitherto been so lifhtly 
tapped. To a considerable extent M. Girard has met this need in his chosen 
field. These volumes are based primarily on French sources, particularly on 
the correspondence carried on 5etween the French government and its con- 
suls in Spain, especially between the consul general in Cadiz and the French 
ministers, as well as on a great wealth of memoir material. The municipal 
archives of Seville and Cadiz have been examined and the larger collections 
at Madrid, Simancas, and the Archive of the Indies at Seville have been con- 
sulted, though the latter has been by no means exhausted. 

The style.is admirably clear and fluent, incident and principle are kept 
distinct. There are frequent summaries of the detailed material and con- 
clusions are frankly arrived at and plainly stated. There is a map and an 
extensive bibliography in each volume. 


Smith College. " Vera L. Brown. 


Burned Books: Neglected Chapters in British History and Literature. 
By Cuarves Riptey Giizerr, Librarian Emeritus of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Two volumes. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1932. Pp. ix, 356; 359-723. $10.00.) 

ENTHUSIASM over the newly discovered art of printing was still at its height 
when governments began to set themselves to the task of protecting their 
peoples from the perils that lay in the printed word. Monarchs and minis- 
ters, estates‘and parliaments, grew tremulous at the thought of sedition pour- 
ing from the press and poisoning the public mind. After the Reformation 
new presbyter no less zealously than old priest invoked the aid of the secular 
power against the spread of irreligious notions. Edicts were promulgated, 
statutes enacted, censors appointed, police set to work hunting presses, con- 
fiscating volumes and arraigning printers and booksellers—gentry held as 
culpable as authors, and more easily tracked to earth. So elaborate and 
changing were the regulations, so many and confusing the agencies of sup- 
pression, that no investigator has told the complete tale for any region, 
‘although admirable studies have been made for restricted periods. Some day 
perhaps there will stand on library shelves a row of compact volumes, each 
of which will give for a single country a well-documented account of the 
legislation, the machinery for enforcement, the procedure and effectiveness 
of the censorship, from the sixteenth century to our own day. 

Meanwhile everyone who digs into the rich soil at any point is rewarded. 
Dr. Gillett has chosen seventeenth century England, with introductory chap- 
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ters on the Tudors and a final section on Anne and the Hanoverians. His 
work bears testimony to leisurely reading in the pages of nearly one hundred 
books and pamphlets which, if governments were as well served as their legis- 
lation assumes, would never have survived to adorn the shelves at the Union 
Theélogical Seminary occupied by the McAlpin Collection. The author, 

»whose impressive catalogue of that collection has already made students his 
debtors, was impelled by this reading to further investigations. He deals for 
the most part with governmental suppression, but occasionally has allowed 
himself to be diverted by such a fulmination as the famous Judgment and. 
Decree of the University of Oxford, which provides one of the facsimile pages 
that adorn his well-printed volumes. As his title indicates, he has confined 
himself, with a few minor exceptions, to books disposed of in the practical and 
symbolically effective manner sanctioned by Paul at Ephesus. 

His search resulted in a list of some four hundred titles, but his aum went 
far beyond the compilation of a check list of books condemned to the flames. 
He has sought to place each condemnation in its historical setting, giving as 
much information as possible concerning circumstances and motives. He 
has not always been fortunete in the authorities on whom he has de- 
pended for interpretation of the period. To portray the Presbyterians as be- 
lievers in republicanism (pp. 7, 603, 626) and Laud as “a most unscrupulous 
plotter” (p. 135), is misleading, and it is unfortunate to perpetuate such 
hoary errors as the belief that Charles I. wrote the Erkon Basilike (p. 433), 
that the Old Pretender was a supposititious child (pp. 542, 552, 635), and 
that the Massachusetts authorities ever burned witches (p. 258). He has 

` occasionally accepted too readily a bibliographical ascription, as that assigning 
the Speech lately made by a Noble Peer (p. 494) to its printer, who was quite 
incapable of writing it. 

However, errors of this nature are embedded in a large amount of curious 
and interesting information, both bibliographical and historical, and the ex- 
tensive quotations from publications not easily accessible make this contribu- 
tion to a neglected field of genuine value to the student. 

Vassar College. Louise Farco Brown. 


Les Etats de Bretagne de 1661 à 1789. Par Armann REBILLON, professeur à 
l'Université de Rennes. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1932. Pp. 825. 60 fr.) 
Les sources de l'histoire des États de Bretagne. Par ARMAND REBILLON, 
professeur à l'Université de Rennes. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1932. 

Pp. 100. 6 fr.) 

ScHoLAms interested in the provincial history of France will find much 
valuable information in this volume. Dealing with the estates of Brittany, . 
it throws light on the political and social aspects of the Old Régime in the 
province and opens up a wealth of materials, hitherto neglected. The fact 
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that the estates of this province, like the similar organization in Languedoc, 
was the most influential of all the provincial estates adds to the importance 
of the book. 

This volume covers an important period in the history of the estates 
(1661-1789). In it the writer shows how that body, threatened with eXtinc- 
tion during the reign of Louis XIV., regained its "autonomy" during thee 
subsequent administrations and exerted marked influence upon political and 
social developments. In discussing the "autonomy" enjoyed by Brittany, the 
author, however, very carefully states that limited independence did not 
signify the existence of a national movement bent upon the creation of an 
independent nation. Rather, it denoted opposition to the Old Régime—an 
opposition similar to that which existed in other provinces. 

The work consists of an introduction and three general divisions. In the 
former the author traces the evolution of the estates from its origin to 1661. 
In Part I. he deals with the organization and the composition of the estates, 
discussing the method of selection and the duties of its officers. In Part II. 
he emphasizes the financial and administrative prerogatives of the estates 
and the relations of that institution with the monarchy and with other pro- 
vincial organizations—especially the parlement. One chapter is devoted to 
the origin and importance of the Commission 1ntermédiaire and other com- 
mittees which facilitated the work of the estates. Inasmuch as little has been 
written on this subject the author's treatment is of special significance. In 
the last part Professor Rebillon discusses the financial administration of the 
estates during the period 1661—1:789, and shows how the political and admin- 
_ istrative functions of that body were largely determined by this important 
activity. In short, the author has written a scholarly and interesting account 
of a very important phase of French institutional history. 

In his researches dealing with the estates of Brittany, Professor Rebillon 
has examined a wealth of manuscripts and printed works which should be 
of value to scholars investigating various aspects of this subject. Moreover, to 
aid them the author has prepared an admirable bibliography. 

This monograph contains not merely a list of contemporary materials 
dealing with the history of the estates of Brittany from 1492 to 1791, but it 
also includes discussions of the contents and relative importance of the ma- 
terials available. In the first chapter the author describes the various types of 
documents, emphasizing the ones he considers most important. In the fol- 
lowing chapters he discusses the significant materials under these classifica- 
tions: Memoirs, general treatises relating to Brittany and its administration, 
works dealing with the royal auzhority, and the leading histories of the estates 
and its administration. On the whole the author’s judgments in the selec- 
tion and descriptions of material are sound. His bibliography should be of 
service to the scholar interested in provincial history. 

The University of California. FRANKLIN C. Pato, 
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England under Queen Anne. By Grorce Macautay TREvELYAN, O.M., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Volume IL, Ramillies and the Union with Scotland. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1932. Pp. xiv, 468. $5.00.) 
“Tyas volume”, says Mr. Trevelyan in his preface, “is a rope twisted of 

three strands—the war, English politics and the Scottish problem. The close 

interconnection of the three are the special interest and difficulty of the his- 
torian." But so skillfully and confidently are the strands twisted that few. 
readers will guess where the knots lay. Probably it was easier to unwind the 
story of the defense of Gibraltar and the battles of Ramillies and Oudenarde 
than to smooth out for printing the wild tangle of Scottish faction. If Mr. 

Trevelyan has devoted the greater space to the war on land and sea, his 

excellent sense of history has compelled him to find in the Union the most 

important achievement of the middle years of Queen Anne’s reign, and to 


invest its telling with fine sympathy and seriousness. Perhaps the two chap- ° 


ters on the state of Scotland lack the easy at-homeness of the introduction to 
eighteenth century England in the first volume, and, careful of Scottish sensi- 
bilities as they are, suggest that the writer found Jacobites, Highlanders, 
Cameronians, and the Kirk itself forbiddingly un-English. “Whatever its 
other faults", he remarks justly but lukewarmly, "the Church of John Knox 
raised the downtrodden people of Scotland to look its feudal masters in the 
face" (p. 206). Indeed, Mr. Trevelyan is half-apologetic over the harsh 
picture of pride, squalor, and bigotry which the evidence—the most damn- 
ing, of course, from the pens of Englishmen who ventured over the Border— 
requires of him, and softens it on several pages with allusions to better times 
a-coming. 

In the scheme of this work a Continental war over a vast theater becomes 
an integral part of England's history. The genius of Marlborough, the su- 
premacy of the English navy, the responsible róle of English finance, unques- 
tionably assigned to England first place among the Allies. As an Englishman 
Mr. Trevelyan is proud of that place, and of English performance in it. His 
admiration for the inerrancy of Marlborough's generalship, and for the fine 
qualities to which posterity has done so little justice, continues warm and 
even a little indignant. As a historian he makes handsome acknowledg- 
ment of the contributions of Dutch, Danes, and Brandenburgers to the 
triumph of the Allies, gives Queen Anne’s ministry the rating it earned by 
the tragic failure to make peace in 1709, and admits that Marlborough might 
have acted with more decision in declining the góvernment of Flanders, and 
with more honor in respect to a French bribe. The reader may differ from 
Mr. Trevelyan in degree of feeling on these matters, but will find his. views 
reasonable. 

In handling the third strand, domestic politics, Mr. Trevelyan’s interest 
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seems to flag a little toward the end of the volume. Marlborough is away at 
the wars; Godolphin is trying to keep his place by alliance with the Whigs; 
Sarah is behaving very badly. Church, Cabinet, and Bedchamber are rent 
with feud; the chains of party government are fastening on poor Queen 
Anne, who prays to be delivered from the merciless men of both parties, but 
is not heard. ‘These are. unpromising materials, yet Mr. Trevelyan has done 
brilliantly with less when his sympathies were engaged. But in the years 
1708-1709, politics were subterranean, mine and countermine, and poli- 
ticians, including those in petticoats, had nice eyes to their own interests and 
to little else. The author's preference is for the "moderate men", but at this 
time they had no program except to remain in power. Party, in spite of excess 
of sound and fury, was to have something definite to say, in contrast to the 
caginess of Godolphin and Marlborough, and party government, upon its 
coming in, at lezst, was to be a victory of intelligibility. For Harley, Mr. 
Trevelyan manifests a distaste not altogether logical. He was a trickster, but 
weren't they all? Until Jacobitism should be definitely excised from practical 
politics no man of ambition could quite afford to be honest. 

The reader of this volume will not, I think, lay it down without reflecting 
afresh on the aspect of history with which it is concerned. It is the aspect 
which interested most of the distinguished historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: history as the story of the state, and of the monarchs, ministers, bishops, 
generals, and other exalted pieces on the chessboard of public affairs. Mr. 
Trevelyan's werk is not really a history of England under Queen Anne, but 
of government and public policy in that time. These are weighty matters 
and worthy to be recorded, but the governed, who have had their historical 
innings since John Richard Green, receive only a few side glances from Mr. 
Trevelyan. This is the more to be regretted because of his gift for seeing 
much in little, of which there are many illustrations in this volume. It is in- 
teresting to know that traveling in a splendid glass coach in the seventeenth 
century was hot work on a summer’s day; interesting to catch glimpses of 
Newton and Wren in the Tower; of Queen Anne in the House of Lords 
against the background of the Armada tapestries; of the prototype of Robin- 
son Crusoe on his island; of John Wesley at the age of five years almost for- 
gotten in a burning house but rescued at last; of the death of a dog, poor Fubs, 
and the sorrow of his mistress. In these and other lightly sketched incidents 
and persons the time lives freshly, more so, perhaps, than in the retraced 
designs of Marlborough’s victories. , 

Vassar College. l VIOLET BARBOUR. 


Mémoires du général de Caulaincourt, duc de Vicence, grand écuyer de 
l'Empereur. Introduction et notes de Jean Hanorzau. Tomes I. II, 
L'ambassade de Saint-Pétersbourg et la campagne de Russie. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1933. Pp. 444, 409. 30 fr. each.) 
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Turse valuable memoirs, which were written by the principal exponent 
of peace in the last years of the Napoleonic empire as an answer to the apologia 
of Maret, seconder of the emperor's war policies, were seen in part by Thiers 
and were used by Albert Vandal for his Napoléon et Alexandre IF. Now, at 
last, they have been published, with copious notes and a competent bio- 
graphical preface, by M. Jean Hanoteau, editor of a recent edition of the 
memoirs of Queen Hortense. The first volume extends from Erfurt to the 
arrival of the French army at Moscow; the second carries the story up to 
Napoleon's departure from Paris for the German campaign of 1813. There 
is to be a third volume. 

Volume: I. exhibits the man whom Joseph de Maistre ironically called 
"the ambassador-general-duke-equerry" as anything but a stuffed shirt. Mem- 
ber of an ancient feudal family, inheritor of a strictly military tradition, 
brought up to the frank acceptance of the Revolution, Caulaincourt emerges 
from these pages as a man of strict principles, limited imagination, tre- 
mendous courage, an almost puritanical sense of duty, and military loyalty. 
Involved unjustly in the scandal of the Duc d'Enghien's abduction and execu- 
tion, and embittered by accusation, he was condemned to spend his life trying 
to live with frankness, dignity, and honor, while serving loyally a master 
lacking in what the Caulaincourts would have called "principles". 'The effort 
led him into many a morass that the agile Talleyrand avoided; and M. 
Hanoteau’s admiration for Caulaincourt's uprightness has inevitably led him 
to a somewhat unfruitful view of Talleyrand. > 

A brigadier general at thirty-one, the grand equerry was created Duc de 
Vicence in 1808. After Tilsit, he served against his will as ambassador to 
Russia, and conceived a great affection and respect for Alexander. He was 
finally relieved of his post in 1811. Because he worked for the Russian mar- 
riage, for the Russian alliance, and for a genuine European peace, Napoleon 
constantly charged him with having become a Russian. He was the Cas- 
sandra of the Russian war; and the most interesting conversations he reports 
in volume I. are those in which he vainly attempted to arrest the acceleration 
of wishful thinking which afflicted the emperor with greater and greater 
violence from Tilsit on. In the spring of 1812, when Napoleon vociferously 
denied that his Eastern mobilization was intended to prepare for war, Caulain- 
court coolly answered that he was mobilizing his army to use it, either for a 
political purpose or “to satisfy his dearest passion”. “What is this passion?” 
asked the emperor laughingly. The answer exhibited the Caulaincourt frank- 
ness: “War, Sire”. On which Napoleon of course pulled his ear, protesting 
feebly that it was not true. 

Volume II. furnishes a fine description of the horrors of the retreat from 
Moscow, besides containing certain artless touches such as the emperor’s 
entrance into Liadoui, sliding down an ice-covered hill on the seat of his 
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breeches like the rest of the army. Caulaincourt’s judgment on the whole 
plan of the Russian campaign is devastating: the lack of discipline, the cross- 
purposes in high places, the abominably inadequate reconnaissance service, 
the horses which were never roughshod for a Russian winter, the emperor’s 
own psychological unpreparedness for defensive warfare—all these factors 
pulverize even further the alibi of an early winter contained in the famous 
29th Bulletin. But the finest portion of either volume is comprised in the 
endless conversations between Napoleon and Caulaincourt when, traveling 
night and day by sled or carriage from Smorgoni to Paris, the two men talked 
alone of the disastrous campaign, of the European question, of cverything. 
Those conversations, which occupied the days and nights of December 5th- 
18th, were noted at the time by Caulaincourt and are here related, always 
interescingly, sometimes with brilliant penetration. 

While the picture of Napoleon that emerges from Caulaincourt's direct 
and lively narrative exhibits no feature not already familiar, those features are 
brought out in sharp relief by the foil of Caulaincourt's character. The rest- 
less ambition, the eagerness to blame others for catastrophe, the feminine 
capacity for cajolery, and, above all, the impatience with subordinates for not 
accomplishing what could not be accomplished, have nowhere been more 
clearly exhibited. Just as Napoleon urged his brothers to win the affections 
of the peoples over whom he set them as kings, while his financial and mili- 
tary exactions made it impossible for them to retain those affections when 
won, so here he, eagerly utilizes Caulaincourt's frank honesty and rages when 
that same honesty stands in his way. It is a fine drama of character; it con- 
tains memorable scenes; and it is an indispensable document for the student 
of Napoleonic history from Erfurt to Moscow. 

The University of Virginia. STRINGFELLOW Barr. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume V., The Indian 
Empire, 1858-1978. | Volume VI, The Cambridge History of India.] 
Edited by H. H. Dodwell, M.A., Professor of the History and Cul- 
ture of the British Dominions in Asia, in the University of London. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: -Macmillan ind 
1932. Pp. xxiv, 660. $7.00.) 

The Dathouste-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-1856. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by D. G., E. Har, Professor of History in the 
University of Rangoon. (Oxford: University Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1932. Pp. lxxii, 426. $8.50.) 

VoruMs VI. of the Cambridge History of India carries the story of the 
British in India from 1858 down to 1918, with nine preliminary chapters on 
the administration between 1818 and 1858, and one on the Mutiny. The 
whole volume is densely packed with what is called a "sober and accurate" 
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mass of historical material, compelling the student to pause once again, if he 
has not done so many times already, before venturing on any easy or sweep- 
ing judgments. 

It is perhaps a common tendency to think of the India Act of 1858 “for 
the better government of India” as ushering in an entirely new epoch in the 
rule of that giant peninsula and one which established, in place of an effete 
company administration, the centralized, energetic guardianship of a British 
secretary of state assisted by “a council composed of statesmen experienced in 
Indian affairs”. It is made clear in this volume, however, that even if cen- 
tralization was advanced and responsibility widened in the latter period, the 
actual work done under the company was almost continuously marked by a 
brilliant liberalism that aimed remorselessly at giving, as Lord Macaulay 
said, “a good government to a people to whom we cannot give a free govern- 
ment”. It was during the earlier half century that the district administration 
in Bengal rooted out the terrors of thagi and dacoity, when human sacrifice, 
female infanticide, slavery, and sati were gradually eliminated, and when 
‘ Macaulay’s fateful minute launched the now uncontrollable forces of West- 
ern education upon India. ¢ | 

The administrations of men like Minto, Dalhousie, and John Lawrence 
carried out nothing less than a revolution in Indian life and a revolution based 
on principles that were adhered to under the crown. Government was main- 
tained by and as an alien power: it was not loved, "it is too good for that", 
as Sir John Strachey said, and "there was no real loyalty" except in rare 
instances. 

Nevertheless the India Áct did mark a new chapter and the Mutiny is the 
turning point, here handled by Dr. T. Rice Holmes in by far the longest 
chapter in the book. Into six pages he packs a very adequate summary of the 
course of that outbreak, but he keeps up an old and misleading tradition 
when he devotes some twenty more pages to the military details of the 
Mutiny. The proportions as well as the contents of this chapter quite fail, it 
seems to us, to present the vital significance of the revolt. For example, the 
- importance of the Mussulmans—whom some now even go so far as to think 
were the backbone of the Mutiny—is hardly given close enough examination, 
and it is worth noting that the editor, Professor Dodwell, concludes in his in- 
troduction that “in ultimate analysis that movement was a Brahman reaction”, 
and does not mention the Mussulmans at all. And while the barbarous meas- 
ures of General Neill (whose statue in Madras is still guarded by troops) to 
impress the natives are given in detail, it would have been interesting too to 
have some figures on the massacres in Delhi and in the countryside per- 
petrated during those months. 

In short the pages devoted to the familiar stories of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, of Havelock and Outram, would have been more profitably spent 
on the psychological facts embedded in the military movements of 1857 and 
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D 858. "The new Indian Empire was founded", it has been said, "with its 
principal servants in a bitter mood”, and this bitterness, rooted in the Mutiny, 
had its counterpart in a growing number of Indians. It is against this back- 
ground, in fact, that the studies of Government, Famine Policy, Education, 
and Law Reform should be read, if we are not to be surprised when we cme 
to the storms and passions of the Nationalist Movement described by Sir 
Richard Burn and Sir Verney Lovett. 

It would be ungrateful to charge too many omissions against a work that 
contains so much. It is a very thorough and reliable record of the British blue 
book history of India, written with the insight that one often finds in blue 
books, and by a group of scholars who feel justifiably proud of a monument 
to English administrative genius. But it is overloaded on the official side, is 
innocent of adequate economic chapters, and neglects somewhat the Indian 
side of the medal. The convulsion of the union of two powerful cultures is 
lost in the un-Indian coolness of the administrative view. Nevertheless here 
is an indispensable work of reference for any study of modern India and in 
its well selected bibliography one will find all that is necessary to correct 
the balance. . 

The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence mainly between Lord Dalhousie, 
governor-general of India, and Captain Arthur Phayre, first British commis- 
sioner of Pegu, is a model piece cf work of the kind, with an illuminating 
introduction, excellent annotation to the letters, a good index, and H. Yule's 
interesting map of 1857 in the pocket. Read in conjunction with G. E. 
Harvey’s chapter, XXIV., in the Cambridge History, these letters give life 
and reality to the British conquest of Burma, and more particularly reveal 
the extraordinary qualities of Lord Dalhousie as a statesman and as a human 
being. Efficiency and order were his administrative gods— "Peace externally 
I hope for; but submission and order I must have, and at whatever cost”, he 
writes. And with his “propensity for curiosities”, and his genuine affections, 
he constantly betrays an ordinary humanity that must half explain his power 
for attracting and using the best in his large band of able subordinates. 

McGill University. T. W. L. MacDermor. 


Les institutions militaires de la France, 1814-1932: De la paix armée à la 
paix désarmée. Par J. Monremuer. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1922. 
Pp. xxiv, 472. 35 fr.) 

Tans is an interesting and original book, and opens up an unfamiliar field. 
Properly speaking it is a special thesis: an indictment of the professional army 
in any form, and a plea for the nation armée pure and simple—a civilian 
militia without a professional cadre. ‘The general student of history neverthe- 
less will find it a most useful contribution, for the author has built up his 
argument on a historical survey of the actual principles underlying the de- 
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velopment of the French army since 1814. They are curiously in contrast to 
the externals of the military apparatus during this long period: as is so often 
the case, a glance behind the scenes rather shatters the imposing facade of 
the armies of the nineteenth century type. . 

eAfter 1815 the Bourbon régime refashicned the army as a guarantee of 
internal political security, intent upoh a reliable armée de gouvernement 
rather than an effective instrument for war. With this in view the country 
at large was excluded from military service; conscription was applied only 
to the poorer classes of the population; the soldier was held for a long period 
of service and encouraged to reénlist; and every effort was made to keep the 
army a professional caste quite distinct (and as far as possible aloof) from 
the rest of the country. The whole direction of policy was the opposite of that 
inaugurated in Prussia in 1814: the reserves were neglected; and all effort was - 
centered on making the army not a training school but a permanent armée 
de métier. Every régime up to 1870 followed in this same path. Napoleon III. 
realized clea-ly its inherent military weakness and strove to bring about a 
change, but could make no headway against the determined opposition to 
universal service. e 

M. Monteilhet brings out how far this same tradition (consciously or un- 
consciously) shaped the course of French military policy even with the adop- 
tion of the Prussian system after 1871. Thiers resolutely opposed the change, 
and largely defeated it in effect by imposing the five-year period of service 
which remained in force until 1889. Even thereafter the active army was 
always the first consideration: the reserves, the essential feature of the new 
system, were neglected until the last phase before 1914. The three-year service 
law was in large part a last minute remedy for the mistaken policy of the 
past forty years. 

A. strongly partisan note mars the author's discussion of this latter period, 
and his comment on the war falls into conventional iconoclasm. A good deal 
of ideology enters into the book as a whole; and skillful dialectic does not 
make up for the absence of proper figures of army strengths and expenditure. 
But even the more partisan views are set forth with earnestness and sincerity; 
and his rather antimilitarist study of a practical military problem has an 
unorthodox quality which is in every way refreshing and valuable. It is a 
new approach to the subject, and will revise in more ways than one commonly 
accepted views in regard to the race of armaments between 1870 and 1914. 

Cambridge. T. H. THOMAS. 


The Introduction of the Ironclad Warship. By James PHINNEY BAXTER, 
3rd, Associate Professor of History in Harvard University. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1933. Pp. x, 398. $5.00.) 


Tue reviewer has little but praise for this excellent volume, which is 
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written in a clear, plain style befitting its contents. It is the scholarly product 
of a long investigation that began in 1923 and embraced a study of the naval 
archives of the United States; Great Britain, and France and of several im- 
. portant unofficial collections. The extensive manuscript and printed sources 
used by the author are listed in a bibliography of some eighteen pages. This 
together with a detailed documentation makes an impressive showing. The 
work is definitive and will never need to be done again. 

Primarily of interest to students of naval history and architecture, it is 
also of interest to students of general and diplomatic history. In the introduc- 
tory part the author makes a running start by beginning with the third 
century B. C. and a ship of Hieron, king of Syracuse, which was plated with 
lead. His story gathers momentum in the first half of the nineteenth century 
when no less than five great naval revolutions were under way—steam, shell 
guns, the screw propeller, rifled ordnance, and armor. It was the shell gun 
that upset the balance between offense and defense and sounded the knell of 
the unarmored wcoden ship. The French were the leaders. Paixhans in- 
vented the shell gun, Dupuy de Léme designed the first seagoing ironclad, 
and Napoleon III. backed Dupuy. These three were the chief figures in the 
introduction of the ironclad. The Crimean War tested the new inventions and 
gave a decisive verdict in favor of shell fire and armor. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War the United States had not a single completed ironclad. Dr. Baxter 
explodes the legend that the Navy Department had no ironclad policy prior 
to the fight between the Monitor and Merrimac in Hampton Roads in March, 
1862. The Federal government had previously received more than a hun- 
dred proposals for ironclads. The author also gives a quietus to the popular 
belief that the. combat in Hampton Roads led to a revolution in the naval 
architecture of the European powers. Of course this belief has not been re- 
cently held by well-instructed historians—see for instance the writings of 
Rhodes and Maclay. The impetus given to the revolving armored turret and 
the other consequences of the fight form the subject of a highly informative 
chapter. | | 

The parts of the volume that treat of the effect of the new naval inventions 
upon foreign policies and diplomatic relations in the late fifties and early 
sixties are especially valuable. Students of naval architecture however will 
find more to their taste the appendixes, which include materials relating to the 
' introduction of the screw propeller and the ram, a project of Napoleon III. 
for armoring ships, reports of Dupuy de Lóme of April 16, 1858, and Septem- 
ber 23, 1860, a plan of the Navy Department of 1861, and Ericsson's proposal 
of December 23, 1861. The volume is well indexed. Fulton and Fulton the 
Second are the same vessel. 

Division of Historical Research, CHARLES O. Pau in. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. | 
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Lord Cromer, being the Authorized Life of Evelyn Baring, First Earl of 
Cromer, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.. By the Marquis of 
ZETLAND. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1932. Pp. 366. 25s.) 


THE story of Cromer’s struggles to remake a bankrupt country and also 
deal with the international complications that resulted from the Egyptian 
venture is told simply and directly. Frequent quotations from Baring’s let- 
ters and his written works are used. To be sure this “authorized” life does 
not seriously doubt the correctness of any of the decisions or plans of the 
subject under treatment. Zetland accepts everything that Cromer did or said 
without any serious attempt to penetrate behind the word or deed. For ex- 
ample, he gives Cromer’s own justification for the final appointment of Gor- 
don, “I gave a reluctant assent, in reality against my own judgment and 
inclination, because I thought that as everybody differed from me, I must be 
wrong" (p. 110). 

When treating the international complications that resulted from the 
Egyptian occupation the noble author leaves his firmer ground of source- 
reference and ventures into some interesting examples of "authorized" writ- 
ing. The reason for Cromér’s position and part in the rapprochement with 
France after 1903 is interesting as well as novel. Between the chapter dealing 
with the unfortunate Fashoda incident and the chapter that explains the sub- 
- sequent liquidation of the rival claims, one finds a short interlude entitled, 
The German Menace. The purpose of this insert of seven pages seems to be 
to give an ethical basis for the attitude of Cromer after 1903. This 1903-1904 
pro-French attitude, we are to believe from Zetland's account, was the result 
of the full realization on the part of Baring that the German nation was in- 
fected with the poison of "that false code of civilization termed German 
Kultur" (p. 266). And therefore the correct and ethical solution of the inter- 
national complications and of the admitted French obstructionists' activities 
in Egypt was to come to some terms with the French. 'The author's only 
source of information to support this acquired ethical defense for the Anglo- 
French accord is seemingly a review article, The German Historians, pub- 
lished for the first time in the Spectator, August 28, 1915. To be sure, as an 
additional support for Cromer's ethics in 1904, Zetland does refer the reader 
to an earlier chapter in which Cromer is made to prophesy correctly the out- 
come of the Franco-Prussian war. The second paragraph of the subsequent 
chapter, the section of the book that deals with the accord of 1904, has the 
following to say about the financier-statesman’ s attitude: 


[Cromer] assessed values instinctively; in any situation in which they 
existed he detected unerringly the elements of a bargain. So here. "In 
Morocco, Siam, and Sokoto", Cromer wrote, "the French want various 
things which we have it in our power to give. In Newfoundland and Egypt 
the situation is reversed. In these latter cases we depend to a greater extent 
on the good will of France" (p. 271). 
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In fairness to the “instinctive” sense of values of Baring it would seem a bit 
better to admit that the Englishman simply saw imperial realities as they 
were—that he had something ta give, Morocco, Siam, and Sokoto, in ex- 
change for something he wanted, Egypt and Newfoundland. To drag in an 
article written in 1915 to prove that this bargain had some ethical back- 
ground or inception is, to put it mildly, naive and to put it bluntly a 
non sequitur, — 

The impression left by reading this book is that one has finished the 
story of a great man of a past age, the last representative, as it were of the 
righteous paternalistic imperialism of the nineteenth century. Cromer was a 
“good” man by every standard generally accepted of that day, but that day is 
over though one would never be aware of that fact from this book. 

The University of Colorado. Erwin F. MEYER. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914. Série 2 (1901-1911), 

. tome IV., 5 Octobre 1903-8 Avril 1904. Série 3 (1911-1914), tome V., 

5 Décembre 1912-14 Mars 1913. [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, 

Commission de publication des Documents relatifs aux origines de la 

guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1932; 1933. Pp. 
XXXVU, 565; xxxviii, 730. 60 fr. each.) 


Two main threads run through the volume for the winter of 1903-1904: : 
the rapid negotiations for the Anglo-French Convention, and the on-coming 
Russo-Japanese War. The first thread has already been pretty clearly un- 
tangled by the British Documenis. On the Russo-Japanese question, how- 
ever, there is more light on the confusion and the two opposite currents at 
St. Petersburg: the foreign minister, Muraviev, excluded from control over 
Far Eastern affairs, asserting optimistically that there would be no war; and 
Alexeiev and the militarists driving forward toward what they thought 
would be an easy victory over the Japanese. 

On Christmas Eve, 1903, the British ambassador at Rome told Victor 
Emmanuel that he considered war in Manchuria inevitable, and this con- 
viction gradually spread outside of Russia during the next six weeks. ‘The 
French of course sympathized with their Russian ally; so also did the German 
and Italian governments, partly from sentiments of monarchical solidarity; 
but the German and Italian common people, as well as the Anglo-Saxons, 
openly sympathized with the Japanese, partly as a result of Russia’s autocratic 
oppression at home as well as of the Jewish press everywhere which had not 
forgotten the Russian pogroms. The war left the British unhampered in 
pushing the Younghusband Expedition into Tibet and in strengthening 
their grip on the Persian Gulf—fazts which caused the Pan-Slav press to pour 
out its vials of impotent wrath. The war also helped to wreck the Mürzsteg 
program of reform in Macedonia, since Turkey realized, in spite of Russia's 
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assertions, that Russia, bound hand-and-foot in the Far East, was powerless to 
force the observance of reforms in the Near East. 

Other interesting matters are France’s solicitude for her predominant posi- 
tion as representative of Roman Catholics in China and Turkey; Delcassé’s 
refusal, contrary to the wishes of Rouvier and French bankers, to sanction the 
participation of French capital in the Bagdad Railway; a French convention 
with Siam; discussion about the neutralization of Denmark and anxiety 
about that of Belgium; delightful comments of M. Jusserand upon Theodore 
Roosevelt; and Barrére's zeal in trying to draw Italy completely away from 
the Triple Alliance and into the French orbit by a "Mediterranean Triple 
Alliance" of England, France, and Italy. 

The volume for the first part of the armistice period of the First Balkan 
War—730 pages for ninety-eight days—details at length the efforts of the 
London Conference of Ambassadors. Here the six great powers sought to 
find a satisfactory boundary and government for Albania, territorial com- 
pensations for Roumania, a viable disposition of the Aigean Islands coveted by , 
Greece, Italy, and Turkey, and, above all, the prevention of a European war 
through placing the Concert of Europe above the selfish interests of both the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. For the most part these efforts were 
successful. "This success was owing in part no doubt to the adoption of Sir 
Edward Grey's wise suggestion at the first meeting of the ambassadors that 
the sessions should be absolutely confidential, and that no communications 
should be made to the press or to any individual concerning their work (p. 
94). Consequently M. Paul Cambon headed all his reports on the London 
Conference, "Absolutely secret", and there were no serious "leaks". 

In the process of tightening the Triple Entente one notes negotiations for 
an Anglo-French naval accord relating to waters in the Far East whose 
“principal object is the destruction of the German fleet" at Kiao-chau ( p. 387), 
and also for a naval accord in regard to Mediterranean waters which was to 
be arranged by a very secret incognito visit of Prince Henry of Battenberg to 
Paris (p. 483 ff.). There is again evidence of French anxiety at Sazonov's 
habit of acting rashly without first consulting his French ally (pp. 138, 143, 
152, 351, 374 ff., 392), and of French irritation at his lack of frankness in 
concealing so long the Russo-Bulgarian military convention of 1902 (pp. 368, 
371, 390 ff., 408, 512). Possibly this may have been a slight additional factor 
in the replacement of M. Georges Louis by M. Delcassé as French ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. 

Among the other most interesting topics in these documents are the 
long-drawn-out negotiations for a consortium loan to China, the reports con- 
cerning the new laws for the increase of the Belgian and German armies, and 
French anxiety about Belgian neutrality. a 

Harvard University. Sipney B. Fav: 
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Fall of the German Empire, 1914-1918. Selected and Edited by Raren 
Haswext Lurz, Professor of History, Stanford University. Transla- 
tions by David G. Rempel ard Gertrude Rendtorff. [Documents of 
the German Revolution, volumes I. and II.] (Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. :932. Pp. xxiii, 868; xiv, 593. $12.00.) 
THEsE two volumes are intended to be the first of a series of publications 

on the reorganization of Germany since 1914. Based upon the rich resources 
of the Hoover War Library, they present a large collection of source material 
covering the years from the outbreak of the war to the revolution of Novem- 
ber, 1918. The aim of the work is to “enable students . . . to go beyond 
secondary authorities with respect to a number of- objectively presented war 
problems, in general to penetrate behind the ordinary narrative of German 
history, and thus to vitalize their study by immediate contact with primary 
sources". 

Two questions arise quite naturally in any consideration of an enterprise 

* of this sort: what is the nature of the material presented, and to what extent 

does it meet the purpose for which it was designed? The first question is one 
most difficult to answer. It stands to reason that the source material for the 
history of any country during four years of the World War is practically end- 
less, especially when unofficial material is taken into consideration. Now there 
are five hundred odd documents in these two volumes. These papers are of 
the greatest variety: official dispatches, notes, proclamations, etc.; extracts 
from newspapers, letters, memoirs and similar material; unpublished docu- 
ments from the Hoover Library, like the selections from the Herron and 
Kanner papers, military orders and miscellaneous source matter. These papers 
deal with almost every important aspect of German history during the war, 
such as diplomacy, domestic history (socialism, electoral reform, etc.), censor- 
ship, propaganda, war aims, the food problem, strikes, the Polish question, 
and so on. Under the circumstances the number of documents devoted to 
each subject is necessarily small. It is bound to be a rigid selection, and 
should therefore take into account only the key documents. 

On the whole the editor has done a very careful and conscientious piece 
of work. Whether all crucial material has been included it would be impos- 
sible to say without reéxamining all the papers he has had at his disposal. 
What can be said is that the material here included is almost without excep- 
tion material of importance and interest. It all has, to say the least, con- 
siderable illustrative value. Some of the Kanner papers might have been 
omitted without serious harm, but taken in the large there is little to quarrel 
with on the score of selection, and every reader will. understand that much 
latitude must be left to an editor cenfronted by the questions of inclusion and 
exclusion. The translations, too, are well done; here and there a little bit 
clumsy and a little too literal, but generally faithful and accurate. 
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The scholar would probably have been more pleased if the attempt had 
been made to publish more extensively the unknown materials in the War 
Library, if the complete materials on special subjects had been made available. 
But this collection is avowedly designed for the student in the narrower sense. 
For him it will no doubt be convenient to have even easily accessible material 
included in one general collection. One may raise the question, however, 
what students are apt to use this work? Graduate students will not find 
enough material on any one subject to meet the needs of monographic work. 
For undergraduates, on the other hand, the collection is too extensive, the 
more so in view of the fact that German history is dealt with in detail in only 
a few institutions. If the present work serves to stimulate the further study 
of German history (especially domestic history) in this country it will have 
served a sound purpose in expanding historical work. But to the present 
reviewer it seems that the collection, admirable as it 1s, rather shoots between 
two marks. It can be useful to the scholar in only a limited sense. He will 
want the unpublished material, and will regret that so much space has been 
devoted to the text of Reichstag debates, periodical and newspaper extracts, 
and documents elsewhere available. The college student, on the other hand, 
will find himself embarrassed by the wealth and variety of the material. It is 
unlikely that he will find the time necessary to go through two heavy volumes 
on the war period of German history alone. 

Harvard University. i WiLLiAM L. LANGER. 


European Diplomatic History, 1871-1932. By RAYMOND JAMzs SONTAG, 
Associate Professor of History, Princeton University. [Century 
Historical Series.] (New York: Century Company. 1933. Pp. xi, 
425. $3.50.) 

Srupents of diplomatic history, for years overwhelmed by the flood of 
documents and memoirs relating to the pre-war years, have tended to write 
learned articles and long books for each other's benefit and to neglect the 
beginner. Mr. Sontag has therefore performed a real service in preparing a 
textbook which will make available the results of recent investigations to 
college students. Though he modestly disclaims “exhaustive research" for 
the whole field, he is quite obviously at home in the Grosse Politik and 
similar collections, and occasional sentences indicate that he is keenly aware 
of the points over which controversy still rages. He has also demonstrated 
that a textbook can be written in attractive and interesting style; without 
being in the least lurid, hé portrays the diplomatists as human beings rather 
than automatons, and without appeal ‘to sentimentality he makes the con- 
flicts of national interests clear-cut and intelligible. On only one point did 
the reviewer, who read the book with much pleasure, have a doubt. Ap- 
proaching the subject from a philosophical rather than a factual point of view, 
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Mr. Sontag is more concerned to show why things happened—which he does 
extremely well—than to narrate in detail what happened. Thus the casual 
references to the Bagdad Railway do not show what that enterprise involved; 
the provisions of the Treaty of Björkö are too summarily stated; the Anglo- 
German agreements of the spring of 1914 are dismissed in one senteite, 
although they were apparently responsible for the German hypothesis in July 
that England would remain neutral in a European war. In other words, a 
little more concreteness, somethirg that students can "put their teeth into", 
seems desirable. In a sense Mr. Sontag evidently realizes this, for he provides 
a very neat tabulation of events from July 24 to August 4, 1914. The best 
section of the book is the long analysis of Anglo-German relations: a vivid 
and impartial analysis of the reasons why each country deeply suspected the 
other and of the insuperable obstacles to an understanding. 

The forty-two pages on the war should be particularly useful, for little has 
been written on the diplomatic episodes of the struggle. Mr. Sontag seems to 
have overlooked the point that, if Bernstorff is to be believed, Wilson was 
preparing, at the end of January, 1917, to intervene in the interests of peace, 
as Germany desired, when the unrestricted submarine warfare was an- 
nounced. Nor is there any account of the Allied intervention in Russia. The 
chapter on the Peace Conference 1s excellent, being written in the spirit of the 
emotions prevailing at the time and concluding with an unemotional critique 
of the treaties. In the two concluding chapters Mr. Sontag, abandoning nar- 
rative, analyzes the troubles of post-war Europe, and skillfully presents the 
diplomatic connotations of economic misery and inflamed nationalism. 
Americans who are unable to understand why Europe has not appreciated 
American policy since the war will find these pages illuminating and dis- 
tressing. Mr. Sontag set out to study the “riddle” that has confronted states- 
men for two generations: "How can desirable changes in the international 
status quo be effected, and undesirable changes prevented, without recourse 
to war?” In 1914, after forty years of diplomatic sparring, the search for a 
solution was “abandoned as hopeless”. ‘To-day, as in 1871, the riddle is still 
“unanswered”. The interest of his book lies precisely in thé circumstance 
that no other verdict seemed possible in the "black night" of 19232, but as is 
proper for a historian, he reminds us that "any conclusions reached to-day 
may be invalidated to-morrow”, and deprecates a “despairing non possumus". 

The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT. 
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The Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca. By Morris Bisnor. (New York: 
Century Company. 1933. Pp. vii, 306. $3.00.) 
DivipEp into two parts, this artistic volume treats of the ventures of 
Cabeza de Vaca into the northern and southern borderlands of the Spanish 
New World Empire. In Part I —which comprises nearly three-fifths of the 
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total—after sketching the little that is known of Vaca’s family background 
and youth, the author follows his subject on his four months’ journey 
through Florida with the Narváez expedition, on the hectic gulf journey from 
Florida to Bad Luck Island, in his harrowing experiences of several years 
duration among the Indian tribes that inhabited the coast region of Texas, 
and finally on the "great journey" (one of the greatest of its kind in history) 
from South Texas to the Gulf of Lower California. 

The account of the wanderings from Florida to the Pacific adds little to 
the scholarly work of Buckingham Smith and others. Indeed, the little that 
is added frequently has a far-fetched and doubtful basis. For example, it may 
be doubted whether the Florida insects that attacked by relays Vaca and his 
companions in 1528 were like those graphically described by William Bartram 
in 1774, two hundred and forty-six years later. Again, it may be questioned 
whether De León's description of the Indians inhabiting northern’ Mexico 
would accurately characterize the tribes encountered by Vaca at a much 
earlier period. In defense of the author it may be said that he always lets his 
reader know when he is going on excursions into the byways. 

Part II. deals with thest topics: Vaca's three years (1537-1540) sojourn 
in Spain; his commission as adelantado and governor of the Río de la Plata; 
the sea journey to Santa Catalina Island and the arduous land journey across 
present day southern Brazil to Asunción on the Paraguay; Vaca's attempted 
reforms and the rise of opposition to them; the futile attempt to establish an 
overland route to Peru; the conspiracy against the governor and his captivity 
in Asunción; and "the end in Spain". 

Like the first, the second part of the wozk is based primarily on contem- 
porary writings and on the older histories. Unlike the first, the material in 
the second division is largely new to students of United States history. For 
this reason, and for the additional one that Vaca's experiences in Florida and 
Texas on the one hand and in South America on the other typify a sort of 
hemisphere unity during the colonial epoch, the book should be widely read. 

As indicated by the title (Odyssey), the author has attempted to set forth 
his story in popular form. For the most part he has succeeded. In a few 
places clarity and precision almost succumb to attempts to be literary, as for 
example when the author speaks of his hero's retreat after his failure to reach 
Peru by way of the Chaco. "Sick in body, with despair in his heart, he made 
the journey down a river of delirium" (p. 248). At times the author may 
become a bit too enthusiastic in defending ais subject, as in the controversy 
between Vaca and Irala. The author does rot always subject his evidence to 
an analysis critical enough for the historian. 

Despite typographical errors on pages 155 and 227 and a few errors in the 
use of the accent, the format of the book is excellent. Eight illustrations, 
three maps, a bibliography, and an index enhance the value of the volume. 

The Ohio State University. Lawrence F. Hir. 
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Washington. By Fmwiw Roz. [Collection “Les Constructeurs". | 

(Paris: Dunod. 1933. Pp. 282. 40 fr.) 

OUTGROWTH of a course of lectures at the Sorbonne in 1917-1918, the 
present work gives little indication of the War psychology. It is serious inter- 
pretation, not propaganda, and is so admirably proportioned that although it 
is not a detailed biography, it serves the general reader adequately. 

The Jumonville incident, together with the Jay Treaty and Monroe Mis- 
- sion et either end of Washington's career severely test a Frenchman's ob- 
jectivity. Roz does not accept the view still held by many of his countrymen 
that in the former Washington was treacherous (p. 58). While in discussing 
the Jay Treaty, he ignores for the most part French reaction. On the equally 
touchy subject of the X Y Z Affair, he is even more condensed (p. 253). 

The author is not backward in claiming full credit for French participa- 
tion in the American Revolution and French share in final victory. He shows, 
moreover, true Gallic animus against Steuben—Lafayette himself could not 
be harsher—maintaining that his róle has been exaggerated by German 
propaganda, and that in reality he was no more than a well-paid mercenary 
in the service of a foreign countrv (p. 158). On the other hand, he offers no 
defense for Citizen Genét (pp. 228-230), meeting thus the test of objectivity 
and the scientific spirit. A spirit once more tested by the events of 1797—1798. 
Here again Roz finds in Washington no animosity towards France as such, 
but merely a desire to aggrandize America (p. 265). . 

As between the two great aids of Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson, 
the author favors the former as "one of the greatest statesmen that Ámerica 
has ever known" (p. 222). Moreover, he defends Washington's support of a 
“capitalistic” economy. Nationalism, not capitalism, was the kernel of his 
thinking, the latter being strictly subordinate to the former (p. 223). 

When Roz asserts that Washington was not a moralist but rather a Vir- 
ginia aristocrat attached to the interests of his class, he is only partly true 
(p. 195). The material interest was present, perhaps even dominant, but a 
writer has not known Washington who has not divined his philosophic out- 
look. The statement that “il n'est qu'un homme d'action, un esprit positif, 
l'homme des faits" (p. 275) misses Washington by many miles. Again, a 
closer study of Washington's reaction to the French Revolution (p. 227) 
might reveal a deeper sympathy than Roz apparently discovers. But these 
are scattered observations in what is mainly a most judicious estimate. 

Typographical errors are few and unimportant. Dabury Carr (p. 109) 
should be Dabney Carr. And "peau d'ours" (p. 41) becomes perhaps inten- - 
tionally amusing when promptly translated "thread bear". 

Washington wil find its readers chiefly among the author's fellow- 
countrymen. One rejoices that they are offered here so wise and so depend- 
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able, so generous and understanding an epitome of the career and character 
of the first American. 


Purdue University. Louis MARTIN SEARS. 


New York in the Critical Period, 1783-1789. By E. WILDER SPAULDING, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. [New York State Historical 
Association Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, Editor.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1932. Pp. xiii 334. $4.50.) 

New York in the Confederation: an Economic Study. By Tuomas C. 
Cocuran, Department of History, New York University. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1932. Pp. ix, 220. $2.50.) 


Expansion in New York, with Especial Reference to the Eighteenth 
Century. By Ruru L. Hicerns, Ph.D., Professor of History, Wom- 
an’s College of Alabama. (Columbus: Ohio State University. 1931. 
Pp. xi, 209.) 

TuEsE three studies throw further light upon New York in the later 
eighteenth century, a subjett which has received marked attention from his- 
torians in recent years. Spaulding presents a thorough analysis of internal 
conditions in the state between 1783 and 1788; Cochran discusses the relations 
between the state and central governments from 1775 to 1788; and Miss Hig- 
. gins gives a detailed account of the spread of the state frontier, chiefly in the 
eighteenth century. The books are based upon doctoral dissertations at 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, and Ohio State, respectively. 

The Spaulding volume is the first of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation Series and it comes up to the high quality which one expects in any- 
thing edited by Dixon Ryan Fox. The author, who is assistant to the his- 
torical adviser of the Department of State, has done a thorough piece of 
work, utilizing a wide range of material. The arrangement is well balanced 
and the book is readable. ' Its central theme is the "struggle of a propertied, 
intelligent minority to maintain itself against a less well-to-do, less sophis- 
ticated majority". Alexander Hamilton, leader of the Federalist merchants, 
lawyers, and great landowners, is already a familiar character; the author 
helps to remove from partial oblivion Hamilton's antagonist, Governor 
George Clinton, whose chief following was among the up-state yeomen and 
tenants. Asa background for the political struggle of the “Embattled States- 
men at Poughkeepsie", Spaulding presents an able analysis of the land situa- 
tion, with its holdovers from the old English manorial system, and discusses 
business conditions with particular reference to the commerce of New York's 
great seaport. He points out that the post-war depression was at its worst 
in 1786 and that "the crisis had been passed, even before the Philadelphia 
Convention met". He devotes much attention to the composition of the two 
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parties in the state, a cleavage which, as his maps demonstrate, remained 
fairly constant from Clinton’s victory over Schuyler in 1777 to the debates on 
the Federal Constitution in 1788. No single formula, he states, will ade- 
quately explain ‘those party divisions. It was a contest of north against 
south, country against city, farmer against merchant, and has also been called 
a struggle of debtor against creditor, democrat against plutocrat, stolidity 
against intelligence, and non-Episcopalian against Episcopalian. The presence 
of the great landowners in the Federalist camp is the cause for much com- 
ment. While Cochran contends that they were allied with the city merchants 
because they were holders of government securities, Spaulding lays emphasis 
on the fact that they had no fear of the land taxes involved in a Federal 
impost since “the landlord had carefully written into most of the leases a 
provision making the tenant responsible for future taxes”. In this he takes 
issue with O. G. Libby, who held otherwise in his Geographical Distribution 
of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution (p. 20). 
Spaulding shows how the Clintonian party supported paper money and killed 
the Federal impost and, in his extremely interesting closing chapters, shows 
how they went into the Poughkeepsie Conventién in 1788 expecting to de- 
feat the ratification of the Constizution, until the ratification by New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia led New York to fear reprisals if she remained outside. 
The author has so mastered details that he is able to re-create the whole picture 
in vivid form, and he has also added a very useful bibliography. 

‘Mr. Cochran’s work would have inspired no enthusiasm at any time, but 
its effect is further diminished by the simultaneous appearance of Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s book which overlaps its field sufficiently to show the possibilities which 

Mr. Cochran neglected. It is open to criticism all the way from title to index 
and its shortcomings in argument and accuracy are not redeemed by any 
charm of style. Its title would have better indicated the contents had it been 
called "New York and the Continental Congress", for one thinks of the Con- 
federation as not starting until 1781. The author has conveniently summed 
up his conclusions on page 181. They are interesting, but some of them do 
not seem to have been adequate.y supported in the body of the book. His 
most important argument is that the weakness of the Confederation govern- 
ment was due primarily not to its own faulty machinery, nor even to the state 
legislatures, but to the unwillingness of the people to pay taxes. With an 
impressive array of figures, which one hopes are more accurate than his 
bibliography and index, he argues that New York paid a very respectable 
share of its quota considering its severe handicaps during the Revolution. At 
times, he digresses into general remarks about the Continental Congress 
which have little apparent relation to New York State, and there is marked 
lack of unity in his various sections dealing with Indian relations, cession of 
Western lands, the Vermont boundary dispute, and the like. Although he 
calls the work primarily an econcmic study, his treatment of the impost ques- 
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tion cannot bear comparison with Spaulding’s discussion of this, the latter 
emphasizing the heavy toll which New York port collected as entrepôt for 
much of the trade of New Jersey and Connecticut. The reviewer has analyzed 
the commercial manuscripts which Cochran cites and reached a much less 
optimistic conclusion about the burden of debts which hung over the New 
York merchants. The book reveals scores of instances of inexcusable care- 
lessness, which is all the more surprising when one recalls the meticulous care 
with which manuscripts are edited by university presses. Having noted 
twenty errors of fact or form in twenty minutes, one must warn the reader 
to check carefully all facts, figures, or bibliographical citations which he may 
wish to incorporate into his own work. There is a wealth of statistical ma- 
terial in the textand appendixes, but even a glance at Appendix E shows 
that the first “1787” should be “1784”, and that naturally shakes confidence ` 
in the rest. The footnote citations show a range much narrower than the 
long, uncritical bibliography with its unique chronological arrangement, and 
one questions the author's familiarity with the books he lists when one finds 
on page 202 a citation of “Scoville, J. A., The Old Merchants of New York 
City" and on page 206, “Barrett, Walter, The Old Merchants of New York 
City”, considering that the books are identical, Scoville writing under the 
pseudonym of Barrett. It does not require a British critic to notice that some- 
thing is wrong with the citation of an article on "Szr Johnson, Loyalist" 
(p. 209), which is also, incidentally, one of the frequent examples of lack of 
uniformity in italicizing. The treacherous index is incomplete and inac- 
curate, which is worse than no index at all. It refers, for instance, to “Banker, 
Gerard", citing page 46. There is nothing on that page, but on page 45, we 
find the name spelled properly, "Bancker". Of six names mentioned on page 
103, only one appears in the index which also excludes Sir William Johnson 
and his sons, although they figure in both text and bibliography. 

Miss Higgins has produced a more satisfactory work, based on her pur- 
pose "to trace the advance of settlement in New York and to present the at- 
tendant policies of the colony and state concerning land, Indian, and fur trade 
problems of the frontier". She carries the story from the settlement of 
Schenectady in 1661 to 1825 when "the frontier stage had passed, for all of 
the territory in New York State had come into private or public possession of 
the white man, and expansion of settlement had reached the boundary limits". 
Official records and local histories have been drawn upon heavily in the 
preparation of this valuable guide to the multitudinous details of a very 
intricate situation. In spite of the great mass of factual matter, so laboriously 
and usefully straightened out, Miss Higgins has been able to make the book 
readable, giving intimate pictures of the various stages of the development. 
She points out in particular the circumstances leading to the great grants of 
frontier land, and discusses their retarding influence upon the growth of the 
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frontier, for settlers went to other colonies where there was better opportunity 
to secure land of their own. One is interested to note the frequent instances 
of matings between whites and Indians and the effect which they had in 
extending the frontier. The actual situation of the frontier in the Revolution 
seems to deserve somewhat fuller treatment. The study, nevertheless, fs a 
valuable contribution to the history of the New York frontier, and should 
serve as an extremely useful guide. 
Princeton University. Rosert G. ALBION. 


John Sevier, Pioneer of the Old Southwest. By Caru S. Driver, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of History in Vanderbilt University. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1932. Pp. viii, 240. $2.50.) 
In Tennessee John Sevier is a hero of the first magnitude, his fame rival- 

ing, if not eclipsing, that of Andrew Jackson. Though his career has at- 
tracted the attention of several writers, Professor Driver has produced the first 
scholarly biography of “Nolachucky Jack". “Few attempts", he states, “have 
been made to discover if the glamor and romance which surround his name 
have had a real or an idealized character as their source”, and the object of 
the author is “to contribute something of reality to the estimate of a very real 
and kuman person”. He believes that the figure of Andrew Jackson has 
dwarfed that of Sevier in the eyes of history, and he makes an obvious effort 
to correct the balance in favor of the latter. Much new information has been 
drawn from Sevier’s official papers in the Tennessee State Library, and addi- 
tional light has been thrown upon several phases of his life. Especially in- 
formative is the account of the quarrel between Jackson and Sevier. No avail- 
able source of information has been neglected, and it is probable that we shall 
never know much more of the life of Sevier than is here set forth. But despite 
the author’s obvious intention, he has fatled to make a hero out of an idealized 
character. One puts down the book with the impression that Sevier must 
have been, in spite of his biographer’s persistent courage, a great disappoint- 
ment to him. 

Sevier’s fame rests upon the Battle of King’s Mountain, his reputation as 
an Indian fighter, and his career as governor of the State of Franklin and of 
the State of Tennessee. There is little in his record to indicate that he was 
greatly concerned for the commonweal. His chief aspiration throughout 
many years was to build up a fortune in lands; and in order to understand 
his career, it is necessary to understand the land speculations in which he 
participated. The only serious weakness of the book arises from the author’s 
failure to comprehend adequately the intricacies of North Carolina politics 
as they affected the public lands. The résumé of Jefferson's report (pp. 107- 
108) is misleading because all the figures appear to relate to Washington 
County. A long and labored argument concerning Jackson’s charges of land 
frauds against Sevier brings out the fact that Jackson's motives were in- ` 
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- terested, but fails to clear the name of his rival. The author apparently does 
not realize that the Supreme Court, in considering the case of Polk’s Lessee v. 
Hill, Wendel, e£ al., was concerned with the rights of innocent purchasers 
under Sevier's grant, not with the question of frauds committed prior to the 
graft. These are very different matters. Professor Driver's conclusion is 
that Sevier's "methods were no better and no worse than those of others... 
during that era". Such arguments are familiar to all students of American 
history, but they are false. It 1s unfortunate that in so admirable a study the 
author should have permitted himself to become an apologist for Sevier. 
There have always been both honest and dishonest men, and it is better to 
classify them. 
The University of Virginia. ‘Tuomas P. ABERNETHY. 


The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850: an Historical Geo- 
graphy. By E. W. Guserr, B.Litt., M.A., Formerly Exhibitioner of 
Hertford College, Oxford; Lecturer in Geography in the University 
of Reading. (Cambridge: The University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1933. Pp. xiil,.233. $325.) 

Tuts historical geography of Western United States (Professor Bolton 
would query the author's "America") will be a cherished convenience to the 
expert and a great boon to student and general reader. It is curious that no 
American has been satisfied to do just this thing before—give the simple 
story of the Astorians, Ashleys, Smiths, Pikes, and Frémonts as an unfolding 
literary cinema of the West, leaving the emigration and political factors for 
another time or person. Too often, with us, suffering from a kind of ingénue 
complex, the simple, needful thing has not seemed sufficiently scholarly. 

The wealth of maps and charts in Mr. Gibert’s useful book, bringing to- 
gether some thirty from Cary’s time to Warren’s, will greatly delight the 
average reader to whom the latter's Memor is unknown, or inaccessible, and 
make much easier the task of teaching the history of the West. 

Early exploration and geographical analysis occupy ninety-one of Mr. 
Gilbert's pages. Exploration from Lewis and Clark to the finding of the 
Great Basin fill the remaining 114 pages. A. useful bibliography and good 
index round out the work. "The footnoting is not of the wooden type; it is 
sincere work and makes full use of the bibliography. 

The pleasure of having such a book tends to disarm criticism. There is a 
valuable tang in having this done by an Englishman; for, while he may seem 
almost unwestern enough to say “I am going up into the mountains to-day” 
(which is quite as reprehensible as to say in Boston "I am going over to the 
Harvard campus"), you get an unhackneyed and unbiased treatment of the 
whole list of adventurers, and catch a refreshing view of this army of explorers 
advancing here, retreating there, without having the picture too much cloyed 
with political or personal eccentricities, animadversions and the like. That, 
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in fact, introduces the chief topic of regret in perusing the book—that the 
author, with his opportunity of setting and resource, did not do what every- 
one has neglected, namely, sum up the criticisms of early American explorers 
voiced in the leading contemporary British reviews—not of their personalities 
but of their work as scientists; tae praise, for example, of Lewis and Cldrk's 
feat while bemoaning their failure to make use of their data as scientists. 

It is also to be regretted that the author did not wish to conclude his study 
with 1853-1854 rather than 1850, and show how the great medley of maps at 
the time was remarkably cleared up by the hundreds of profiles, sketches, and 
maps made by Jefferson Davis’s Pacific Railway surveyors, a fact clearly 
depicted by comparing anything done before 1854 even with Colton’s popular 
Atlas of the Union of 1864. Those productions of Stevens, Whipple, Beck- 
with, Williamson, e£ al., mark the real end of the era so splendidly presented 
by Mr. Gilbert. 

While there are minute errors, like perpetuating the idea that Frémont 
really found Walker’s Pass, and while the best of opportunities to show how 
poorly Lewis and Clark were “guided” at critical points was overlooked, in 
actual classroom practice the teacher of the history of the West cannot do 
better than to rank this book with Grifün's Writings and the 1905 Report of 
our own Association, for the continuity it presents and for its wealth of 
graphs, charts, and maps of the 1800-1850 period of exploration. 

Colorado College. i ARCHER B. HULBERT. 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867. By Dexrer Perxins, Watson Profes- 
sor of History, University of Rochester. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1933. Pp. xi, 580. $3.50.) 

A distinguished member of the Association of which this Review is the 
organ, after returning from an archeological expedition in South America, 
wrote (1913) a book on the Monroe Doctrine entitling it an Obsolete Shib- 
boleth. Later the World War caused him to change his conception of it, and 
the startling phrase fell out of use. Professor Perkins, an equally dis- 
tinguished member of the Asscciation, observes the early evolution of the 
Monroe Doctrine not as an archzologist returning from travels in a pleasing 
and sympathetic country, but as a clear-minded student of documents who 
has already contributed a brilliant and somewhat iconoclastic monograph on 
. the origins of the Monroe Doctrine. He, too, now begins to call it repeatedly 
a shibboleth, a dogma, but ends by using the phrase "the great diplomatic 
principle". Shibboleth, dogma, or principle—this reviewer prefers the word 
principle—it is certainly a sound conception of national interest which has 
taken deep lodgment in the American mind. So the author says in closing 
this second volume of a projected four-volume examination of the origin and 
evolution of the famous dictum of 1823. 

This volume, if not so compact, is a worthy successor to the notable pre- 
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decessor. With prodigious labor and industry the author has attacked and 
digested a vast array of secondary literature and of printed and unprinted 
sources, including the principal archival material in the United States and 
Europe, some of which (the Maxzmilianarchiv) is now available in photostatic 
form in the Library of Congress. The only noteworthy body of manuscript 
material which may still yield small points to refine any of Mr. Perkins's con- 
clusions is the archives of the Juarez régime in Mexico, of which a large por- 
tion, possibly the essential portion, was available in print. 

Despite the amount of material emanating from so many countries, the 
author is at all times compelling and masterzul with details. Facts to him, 
once established, are useful to form conclusicns, and when they mean little, 
or teach nothing, he dismisses them unless it is necessary to take time to show 
that they have been misunderstood. The résult is a well-written, smoothly- 
flowing procession of interpretation, a fresh and stimulating review of the 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine as it developed during the years 1826-1866, 
containing pages full of what the newspaperman would call “editorial”. A 
reviewer to be critical must challenge or agree. Any challenge has got to be ` 
undertaken with great temerity, because no one has ever been over the ground, 
and probably no one will ever go over the ground again, as thoroughly as 
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Monroe Doctrine to 1866 shows “the growth of a great principle of action, 
little noted in the thirties, revived in the forties, taking root in the fifties, 
consolidated and vindicated in the sixties”. No one can challenge that. Only 
in some of the minor interpretations one may be permitted to argue. In 
describing and analyzing the revival of the Doctrine in Polk’s time, after the 
significant quiescence of the thirties in spite of occasional European aggression 
in South and Central America, the author mentions four factors: Texas, 
California, Oregon, and the La Plata region. Now Texas, except for furnish- 
ing a text for a provocative speech of Guizot to the French chamber, which 
might be used conveniently for display to the American people—Texas had 
nothing to do with Polk’s pronouncement of Décember, 1845, for the simple 
reason that (as the author says later on, page 120) it was a settled question— 
it had been annexed to the United States before Polk became President. We 
think we perceive the author’s Texas argument running diminuendo. As for 
the French and British menaces in the La Piata estuary, did they not really 
serve somewhat to limit Polk’s famous proncuncement to the North Ameri- 
can continent, rather than to expand or even to revive its original purview? 

The author thinks Polk’s message on the Yucatan incident of 1848 “the 
beginning of that historical process by which a prince of non-intervention 
has been transformed into a principle of intervention". This reviewer will be 
delighted later to see Mr. Perkins deal with Theodore Roosevelt's abuse of the 
Monroe Doctrine and his mischievous “corollary”, which American states- 
men have been straining to explain away ever since 1904, but he cannot yet 
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bring himself to the broad conclusion implied in this quoted passage. While 
not denying an imperialism which may be called a Panama Policy, we must 
wait to be converted by subsequent volumes to the idea that American 
imperialism (Cuba, Panama, the Caribbean, Central America) has been 
necessarily a part of the Monroe Doctrine. Anyway, we cannot see that the 
process began with Polk’s reaction to Yucatan. The author, although he 
realizes that invitations may nct be what they seem, thinks Polk unjustified 
in having been ready to construe the Monroe Doctrine, if necessary, to pre- 
vent a European power annexing after invitation a province (Yucatan) of an 
American republic. Was not annexation and intervention so invited by the 
Dominicans, by the Mexicans, in 1860~1865? At least so the intervening 
European powers declared. | 

The diplomatic significance of the Maximilian venture is fully treated. 
A good case is made against the hitherto accepted view that the withdrawal 
of French troops was due to the German question. The author attaches 
much importance to the increasing drain of Mexico on the French treasury 
and the growing hostility of French public opinion, and he believes that 
Napoleon would have "cut the painter" if the United States had never said 
a word; but he shows that the decision was greatly hastened by the rising tone 
of Seward's warnings and demands following the end of the Civil War in 
North America. 

As already suggested, any critical review must be argumentative on 
minor matters. We can only admire and applaud the accuracy of the author's 
scholarship, the breadth and depth of his researches, the relish and resolution 
and power of his style, and the importance of his contribution to the diplo- 
matic history of the United States. 

George Washington University. SAMUEL Face BEMIS. 


John Quincy Adams, “Old Man Eloquent”. By BENNETT CHAM? CLARK. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1932. Pp. 437. $3.75.) 
THE writing of the life of a statesman such as John Quincy Adams, whose 

public career spans many years, presents serious difficulties. The book must 

become in a sense an abridged history of the times, with especial emphasis 
on the part taken by one man. In this way one gets a distorted picture, with 

some events brought out in strong colors, and others, perhaps equally im- 

portant, barely mentioned. | l 
Mr. Clark handles this problem with considerable skill. His volume gives 

an outline of American history fór a full half-century, interestingly presented, 

and in the main accurate, through which the figure of Adams passes like the 
leading actor in,a play. Here and there, however, from lack of space or from 
fear of tiring the reader, he fails to round out the story of this event or that. 

His recital of Nullification is abruptly broken off without the concluding 

incidents, while his account of the public lands question seems to have been 
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pinned on to the end of chapter X. for lack of a better place to put it. Mr., 
Clark is rather unjust to Great Britain by failing to state her side of the 
impressment quarrel, and too lenient in his judgment of Burr. In view of 
the revealing Merry correspondence, it seerns a bit strong to say that the ac- 
cu$ation that Burr plotted treason is now almost universally discredited. 

Mr. Clark gives a vivid and unbiased picture of Adams. Throughout we 
see the able, incorruptible, patriotic diplomat and statesman; the loving and 
tender son and husband; but a man who was unrelenting in his hatreds, 
uncharitable, frigid, ego-centric in his relations with his associates. The 
estimate of his part in leading events—in the Treaty of Ghent, the Florida 
Purchase, the Monroe Doctrine, the election of 1824, the slavery petitions— 
is in the main accurate and just. Whenever he.bases his account on Adams’s 
diary, Mr. Clark makes due allowance for the writer’s eccentricities. 

It is unfortunate that the book ends abruptly with the death of Adams. 
The reader would have been grateful for a summary of his career, and an 
estimate of his influence upon American history. He would like to know in 
-what ways Adams shaped the future of American diplomacy, of Latin- 
American relations, of the slavery struggle, to what extent he is to-day a 
force in the life of the nation. 

The style, despite occasional crudities, is excellent, holding the reader’s 
interest by its simplicity and directness. The use of the initials J. Q. A., to 
avoid the constant repetition of the rather cumbrous name John Quincy 
Adams, is to be regretted. In almost every case the name Adams could have 
been used without danger of confusion with John Adams or others. 

In conclusion it may be said that the book satishes a long-felt need in 
giving an entertaining, accurate, well-balanced account of one of the greatest 
figures in American history. If it is as widely read as it deserves, it will 
go far in interpreting for the public the “Old Man Eloquent”, and in bringing 
_to him many decades after his death in some measure the popularity which 
was denied him in life. 

Princeton University. T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited by 
HELEN TunnNIcLIFE CATTERALL. Volume II., Cases from the Courts 
of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1932. Pp. vii, 758.) 
In this volume comprising cases from five states of the lower South, Mrs. 

Catterall maintains the same high standarc of accuracy and execution which 

marked the other two, and the valuable introductions continue on the same 

scholarly plane. Like its predecessors it contains an abundance of useful 
documentary material pertinent to the study of social and economic history 
of the Old South. Cases involving redhibitory and criminal actions, manu- 
missions and administrations, frequent the pages, and much light is thrown 
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, upon prices and punishments, damages and debts, kidnapping and abscond- 
ing, overseers and skilled laborers, diseases and medical attendance, separa- 
tion of families and opposition to separation, and relations between blacks 
and whites. One may also find much of the social and political philosophy of 
such jurists as Joseph H. Lumpkin and Henry L. Benning, of Georgia, snd 
Alexander Porter and Francois Xavier Martin, of Louisiana. The historian 
will find it impossible to make exhaustive studies of Julien Poydras, John 
McDonogh, Isaac Franklin, and other planters and traders without con- 
sulting judicial cases. 

One of Mrs. Catterall’s contributions in this and earlier volumes is a 
revelation of the importance of court records as source material. The pub- 
lished cases from the state tribunals of highest resort, together with the more 
inaccessible manuscript records preserved in county and parish court houses, 
provide detail and illustration which cannot be found elsewhere in such bulk. 
Until many of these have been carefully sifted, much of the history of the 
South will remain unwritten. Court records, however, are not unlike other 
historical materials; the “facts” in the cases are frequently unreliable and 
must be subjected to internal criticism. . 

A surprisingly large number of cases involve manumissions. Legislative 
acts and court decisions made emancipation increasingly difficult in Georgia 
where word order often served as a technicality to invalidate wills. Slaves 
could be sent to free territory and emancipated but they could not be manu- 
mitted and sent to free territory. A more liberal attitude prevailed in Ala- 
bama and the word order—emancipation and colonization—did not dissuade 
judges from permitting extra-territorial manumission. Official opinion in 
Mississippi opposed emancipation on several counts, and the Florida con- 
stitution forbade emancipation legislation. With the exception of Mississippi, 
bequests permitting choice between freedom and slavery, or the selection of 
a free domicile, were invalidated on the ground that slaves did not have 
power to choose. 

There is much evidence in the present volume that slaves were more than 
chattels. The “crowning glory of our ‘peculiar institutions’ ", said a Florida 
judge in 1860, is “that whenever life is involved, the slave stands upon as 
safe ground as the master" (p. 121). Many slaves convicted of crimes, espe- 
cially in Alabama, were granted new trials, and caution was exercised in 
admitting confessions obtained under duress. In Mississippi a white man 
was sentenced in 1821 to be hanged for the murder of a slave (pp. 283-284), 
and in Alabama another was convicted of manslaughter in 1859, fined $500, 
and sentenced to jail for six months (p. 233). 

Nearly half of the third volume is devoted to Louisiana cases, occasioned 
in part by the slave trade at New Orleans, the prevalence of free negroes in 
‘the state, and the inclusion of numerous cases from the French and Spanish 
periods published originally in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly. The 
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Partidas prevented Spanish governors from marrying, and a paucity of white 
women led to concubinage with negroes. As the custom spread there de- 
veloped a class of free persons of color whose testimony was admitted against 
white defendants by Louisiana courts. Litigation involving free negroes was 
so*frequent that pages fairly bristle with the abbreviations, f. p. c., f. m. c., 
and f. w. c. Records from the French and Spanish periods introduce princi- 
ples unusual in English colonies and illustrate the severity of the Spanish code. 

Ás a modicum of miscellany, the reviewer noted two instances of specula- 
tion in slaves (though the exact connotation is not clear, pp. 57, 69); estima- 
tions of the cost of "raising negroes” (pp. 311, 356, 490, 557-558); proof of 
the prevailing Southern opinion that land and slaves were the safest of invest- 
ments (p. 188); a projected slave insurrection that did not materialize (p. 
141); a slave who considered suicide preferable to an exchange of masters 
(pp. 216—217); a blacksmithing partnership between a slave and a white 
man (p. 125); a Biblical defense of slavery (p. 27); an opinion that the epithet 
“abolitionist” would be equivalent in Louisiana to calling one a colored man 
(p. 529); judicial confusion in the post bellum period over how and when 
slavery was abolished; and*a dozen dissertation subjects. 

The Louisiana State University. WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON. 


Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis. By Eron Row tanp (Mrs. 
Dunbar Rowland). Volume II. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1931. Pp. x, 583. $4.00.) . 

Eron RowLAND's second volume carries the story of Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
through the Civil War to her death in 1906. It is both more and less than a 
biography. There is all too little of the woman who was thought to be a real 
power in the Confederacy, and there is considerably more of war and war 
times than is necessary for background. Jefferson Davis still holds the center 
of the stage, and the plea that Strachey offers a “fair sized portrait of Albert” 
in his life of Victoria, will hardly justify the way in which the First Lady of 
the Confederacy is so often dragged in as an afterthought to interpretations 
of the War between the States. 

This weakness, however, is in part atoned for by the quality of Mrs. 
Rowland’s point of view. She makes it quite clear that Abraham Lincoln 
did not exhaust the means to peace in 1861, but that he blundered into war 
by following the advice of the Blairs and other radicals. She pictures 
Seward seeking delay and compromise and insists that “had he received the 
full and sympathetic codperation of his party” he would have secured “con- 
ciliation between the states". She believes that'the Confederate commis- 
sioners could have been received with profit and that Sumter might have 
been surrendered without loss of dignity. Just how all of this would have 
fitted into the Southern "fervor" for independence “little short of frenzy", 
we are not told. 
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The picture of Mrs. Davis that may be pieced together from different 
sections of the book is in sharp contrast to that given by Pollard. She may 
have influenced her husband in a few public matters, but it was only from a 
desire to codperate with one on whom she believed “the whole responsibility 
of the war rested”. She always discussed minor matters with him. When 
he was ill she handled less important visitors and carried their messages to 
him. She was persistent; she did keep well informed on public matters; and 
she did have ideas. But there is little evidence of actual ruling. 

The social realm, however, was her own. She liked being the President's 
wife. She resented criticism and went out of her way to punish those who 
“ridiculed her ladies”. She entertained the illusion of a European court, and 
soon her rules on punctuality and decorum were of the best Victorian brand. 
. Some people were offended and took it out on the President. Others pointed 
out the extravagance of such display in a war-worn country. Varina justified 
it all on the basis of duty to the great body of soldiers and ladies always in 
Richmond. 

The story of Mrs. Davis in flight and capture and in the years of peace is 
particularly well told. Jefferson Davis was evet her hero and never were 
name and fame more jealously guarded. Resourceful in securing his release 
from prison, ingenious in her defenses in the Memorrs, she lived on after his 
death with the one desire to give him a just place in history. 

The volume is well written. The bias is no greater than in much that has 
been called sound history “from a Northern point of view”. If there is no 
great body of personal letters, as one must believe from Mrs. Rowland’s 
method, the First Lady of the Confederacy now has her due. 

The University of Chicago. AVERY CRAVEN. 


The March of Democracy. By James TRustow Apams. Volume IL, 
From Civil War to World Power. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1933. Pp. xix, 438.. $3.50.) 

THERE is no special difference of method to distinguish Mr. Adams's 
second volume from its predecessor, but the narrative gains in continuity 
because, in the period dealt with, national issues increasingly predominate. 
What is gained in this respect, however, is at the expense of obvious neglect 
of the state and regional interests which students have more and more set 
themselves to explore. The main substance of the book, accordingly, does not 
deviate much from the traditionzl lines of good popular history save that the 
narrative is built out from time to time with allusions to literature, art, 
science, and religion, and punctuated with expressions of personal opinion 
and hortatory comments which suggest a conviction that the moral needs to 
be pointed and the tale adorned if the record is to carry its full weight. 

Critical comment has little place in reviewing a work of this general 
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character. Mr. Adams’s account of the election of 1860 gives him an op- 
portunity to arraign the electoral system under which a majority of electoral 
votes does not necessarily mean a majority of the popular vote, but he ‘admits 
that a Constitutional amendment which would effect “a reasonable reorgani- 
zation of what is now a senseless system” would be difficult to secure. The 
“background of all sorts of intangibles” in the antagonism between the North 
and the South on the eve of the Civil War is pointed out, and certain excel- 
lencies in the Confederate States’ constitution are noted notwithstanding that 
the document as a whole is adjudged “inferior”. Seward’s “inconceivably 
fantastic plan” of a foreign war, when revealed years later, showed “how 
complete an ass Seward had made of himself”. Mr. Adams seems doubtful 
about the propriety of Lincoln’s assumption of military authority in the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and permits himself one reference (p. 61) to 
the Confederates as “rebels”. Civil War literature, Northern and Southern, 
is properly adjudged to have been of little permanent value. The account 
of military operations during the war is kept free of confusing details, ande 
there are good but brief estimates of Lincoln and Johnson. 

Mr. Adams is most Successful in dealing with episodes, and on such 
varied topics as reconstruction policy, the scandals and weaknesses of the 
Grant administrations, the agrarian uprising and the silver controversy, the 
war with Spain, and the reform activities of Theodore Roosevelt he ‘writes 
with evident interest. A single paragraph disposes of the panic of 1907, and 
a few lines suffice to introduce Woodrow Wilson in 1912, but the later ap- 
praisal of Wilson is discriminating, the World War is excellently described 
as far as the part of the United States is concerned, and the drab years of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover are pictured as they were. 

The illustrations, more than 250 in number, most’ of them contemporary, 
maintain the high standard of appropriateness that was set in the first volume, 
and in themselves are a feature of outstanding merit. 

New York. WirLram MacDona pn. 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1853-1895. 
By Payson J. Treat, Professor of History at Stanford University. 
Two volumes. (Stanford University: University Press. 1932. Pp. 
xii, 593; ix, 600. $10.00.) 

THESE two volumes constitute a magnum opus, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say a part of a magnum opus, which students of American- 
Japanese diplomatic relations hope Professor Treat some day will complete 
by bringing the story up-to-date. The present volumes cannot fail to inspire 
confidence in their author's vast learning in this feld. They are written in 
strict accordance with the accepted canons of research. ‘The preface informs 
the reader of the amount of research that has gone into the work—even to the 
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number ‘of documents which have been consulted. There is an excellent - 
bibliography, innumerable footnotes, and an unusually ample index. The 
proofréading has been done with care, and as a consequence there are no 
glaring errors in the spelling of the names of places and persons. 

The first of these two volumes begins with a reprint, “revised and cor- 
rected”, of a series of lectures delivered by Professor Treat before the Johns 
Hopkins University and originally published in 1917. The period from 1853 
to 1865, covered by the reprinted chapters, includes the “opening” of Japan 
by Commodore Perry, and the work of Harris and Pruyn, the first two Amer- 
ican representatives in Japan. The remainder of the material in the first 
volume brings the story to 1875, and contains such matters as the Iwakura 
mission of 1872, the case of the Maria Luz, a Peruvian "coolie ship", the 
Shimonoseki indemnity, and the Formosan expedition. 

Throughout these years, until 1874, the policy of the American govern- 
ment was to act in concert with the other powers interested when the matters 

ein question were of common concern, and independently in other matters. 
This policy of "coóperation" was never complete, but in matters of vital im- 
portance it held until 1874, when the United Statés, prompted by its diplo- 
matic representative in T'okyo, attempted to negotiate independently a revi- 
sion of the treaty of 1868. The problem of joint or individual action in their 
negotiations with the Japanese was one of the most troublesome matters with 
which the diplomatic corps in Tokyo had to deal. It was not until 1894 that 
results of first-rate importance were achieved by individual action, namely, 
the revision of the treaties by the British and American governments. 

The second volume concerns itself mainly with two subjects, Treaty 
Revision and the Chino-Japanese War. Perhaps the most illuminating part 
of Professor Treat’s work is in connection with the various efforts at treaty 
revision. For many years no success attended the efforts of the negotiators. 
First one difficulty and then another arose, and what the powers were willing 
to concede the Japanese cabinets were usually unable to accept. The British 
were insistent upon low rates of duties on imports into Japan, on the as- 
sumption, doubtless, that free trade was more desirable than protection both 
for their own nationals and the Japanese. The American government was 
willing to grant tariff autonomy to the Japanese but balked at reciprocal free 
immigration of laborers. It was the Japanese demand for recognition of 
"equality" with foreigners that presented the greatest difficulty, as it involved 
the abolition of extraterritorial privileges. The principal stumbling-block ‘to 
revision was found in the unwillingness of the powers to commit their citi- 
zens to the jurisdiction of the Japanese courts and codes. Mixed courts with 
foreign judges were suggested and accepted by the Japanese cabinets only to 
meet with the violent opposition of the politicians in Tokyo, both before and 
after the establishment of the Japanese parliament in 189o. In the final event 
the Japanese won on nearly all counts and they signed the kind of treaty they 
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wanted, but the procéss was heartbreaking; how much so Professor Treat’s 
chapters clearly reveal. 

The last chapters of the second volume deal with the diplomacy of the 
Chino-Japanese War. There it seems to the reviewer that Professor Treat’s 
pro-Japanese and arti-foreign bias sometimes gets the better of him. At any 
rate it is interesting to see in his record the way in which the Japanese, even 
in 1894, so conducted their negotiations with the Chinese as to comply strictly 
with the terms of their treaties with China, and yet to march on inexorably 
to the annexation of Korea, though nearly two decades were to elapse before 
the dénouement came. 

It seems almost ungrateful to remark in connection with so excellent a 
product of scholarly research that the reader sometimes is offended by Profes- 
sor Treat’s intense nationalism as well as his pro-Japanese bias. Either one 
or the other and sometimes both combine to render Professor Treat’s opin- 
ions about men or events less valuable than his information. However, it is 
in the main his disposition to sympathize with the Japanese ambitions that 
colors his judgments, although his unsympathetic estimate of Sir Harry 
Parkes reflects the workings of both biases. 

Williams College. W. W. McLaren. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1917. 
Supplements 1 and 2, The World War. Three volumes. [Publica- 
tions of the Department of State.] (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1931; 1932. Pp. clvxi, 708; lxix, 796; xxxvii, 799- 

1323. $1.50; $1.50; $1.00.) 

Two World War Supplements have been published by the Department 
of State to cover the year 1917: the first dealing generally with the last phases 
of American neutrality previous to April 6 and with certain aspects of rela- 
tions with remaininz neutrals after the entrance of the United States; the 
second dealing with the problems occasioned by America’s active interven- 
tion. Supplement r follows, in its arrangement of papers, that of the preced- 
ing volumes in this series. It consists of a comparatively brief section devoted 
to the continuation and spread of the war and efforts for peace; a much longer 
section of 450 pages, the bulk of the volume, devoted to neutral rights; and 
two brief sections, neutral duties and miscellaneous problems. In Supple- 
ment 2, much the longest of any thus far issued and published in two vol- 
umes, the arrangement has perforce been altered to meet the change from a 
status of neutrality to one of belligerency. Part I., comprising all of the first 
volume, deals with the political, military, and naval conduct of the war, co- 
operation with the Allied powers, in these and other fields, and with the 
possibilities and terms of settlement; it amounts to 796 pages. Part II., which 
in preceding supplements has been devoted to the maintenance of neutral 
rights by the United States, becomes a section devoted to the practices and 
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principles employed by the United States as a belligerent toward neutral 
trade, including coóperation with the Allied governments in the control of 
commerce and the negotiations with the northern neutrals, concerning export 
and shipping with the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Spain. As in earlier 
supplements, the documents are preceded by a brief table of contents and’a 
double list of the papers arranged in chronological sequence, first by topics 
and second by countries, with a summary of the contents of each paper. A 
brief but adequate index concludes each supplement. 

The main argument of Supplement 1 is, first, the final effort of Wilson to 
bring about a peace conference, which might end the war toward which 
America was apparently heading, and, second, the effects of the German 
declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare that led directly to American 
participation. For purposes of reference the papers are extremely useful but 
they do not give much new information. Of Wilson’s last peace move there is 
more to be learned from the publications of the German Reichstag Investigat- 
eing Committee. The negotiations were conducted by Bernstorff and House, 
and not through the State Department. Lansing was apparently so little 
aware of what was going on that he declined to fotward in cipher an impor- 
tant telegram from Bernstorff to Berlin, embodying a request of Wilson for 
the exact German terms; it was only when House intervened to explain that 
the cipher telegram was designed to assist the President’s policy that it was 
sent. Some light is thrown on the attempt to initiate peace discussions with 
Austria-Hungary, after the rupture of relations with Germany; the conversa- 
tions between Czernin and Penfield are chiefly interesting as indicating the 
futility of French and British expectations of detaching Austria-Hungary 
from Germany, expectations soon to be disappointed in the Sixtus negotia- 
tions. Czernin was definite and repeated in his assertion that no separate 
peace could be considered in Vienna; Penfield himself insisted upon this: 
“No offer at this time can induce the Minister to debate any arrangement 
meaning a breaking away from Austria’s allies.” 

In Supplement 2 the chief interest is to be found in the papers relating to 
plans for coórdinating the war effort of the United States with that of the 
Allies. As the chief of the British Intelligence wrote, "Germany's chief asset 
is the 3000 miles separating the Allies from New York". Perhaps the greatest 
contribution of America to victory was the leadership taken in developing a 
system of codrdination that permitted the United States to expend its efforts 
in the direction where, at the moment, the results would count most. The 
papers will not of themselves permit the writing of a complete history of this 
extraordinary international organization; the editor has been compelled to 
make a selection and has wisely chosen those which emphasize the develop- 
ment of principles and agencies of coóperation rather than details of the prob- 
lems involved. Many of the real difficulties do not appear and must be 
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studied in the private papers of the negotiators. "Thus there is no suggestion 
in the official correspondence as to the way in which the crisis of July 3, 1917, 
occasioned by the $400,000,000 Morgan “overdraft”, was met; nor would the 
correspondence indicate that for long weeks the Allied governments opposed 
Mr? McAdoo's plan for an inter-Allied finance council. None of the vital 
messages from Balfour via Wiseman and House to Wilson and their replies 
are published; probably Wilson kept no copies. But in the sum this collection 
will serve as the main basis for a history of the coórdination of war effort. 
It makes plain that steps toward coórdination were slow. The Balfour Mis- 
sion of April, 1917, established good will but no definite agreements. Even 
in the matter of finance, then all-important, no specific program was set 
up, and in so far as Mr. McAdoo made tentative commitments the British 
misunderstood him. To meet the special needs of the situation, the British 
sent over, first, Lord Northcliffe (whose coming Lansing vainly attempted 
to hinder) and then Lord Reading; the French, André Tardieu. As the 
financial difficulties of the summer were met, adequately but with the utmost 
difficulty, the problems of supply loomed larger. To set up a machinery. 
capable of solving them, tht United States sent over a special war mission 
led by Colonel House, including representatives of the chief departments of 
supply, as well as General Bliss and Admiral Benson. They met first with 
the British’ and then with the representatives of the complete Inter-Allied 
Conference at Paris on November 29. It was this conference which paved the 
way ultimately to complete coórdination, and which in the opinion of 
House proved the turning point in the war. The papers do not include the 
minutes of the conference (nor of the Supreme War Council), permission to 
publish which was refused by the other governments represented. Contrary 
to journalistic reports, the historian suffers little loss thereby. There is noth- 
ing of importance in the suppressed documents, for the decisions of moment 
were made in the small subcommittees and sections and the results are incor- 
porated in the reports of the members of the American Mission, which are 
published in full. 

The second topic of vital general interest in this period would naturally 
be that of American and Allied war aims. "There is little information of the 
first importance on this in the collection of papers. We know from other 
sources that Wilson understood and feared the conflict with the Allies over 
this subject, and at first hoped to avoid open discussion of specific Allied 
purposes. Partly for this reason he refused to.enter the alliance and was 
slow to permit American participation in the inter-Allied conferences if 
political matters were apt to arise. It was only after the demand from Russia 
for a statement on war aims became pressing that he changed his attitude. 
He knew from Balfour of the secret treaties of the Allies, and there is a 
reference in his telegram of December 1, 1917, to the Allied plans for the par- 
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tition of "Asia Minor". The State Department's knowledge of the secret 
treaties was vague, and Lansing was evidently unwilling to press the Allies 
for textual copies. As early as July, Jules Cambon in Paris referred to them 
and suggested that the United States might like to comment upon them. 
When he received the answer that the department would be glad to be"in- 
formed of the nature of the agreements, he summarized briefly the gist of the | 
treaties providing for the partition of Turkey. Nothing more appears until 
November, when Lansing telegraphed to Sweden asking our minister to send 
copies of the treaties published by the Bolsheviks, since they were being held 
up by the Allied censorship. The American entrusted with the translations 
“inadvertently left those papers” in Stockholm and it was not until December 
27 that the translation of the treaties as published by the Soviets was received 
in Washington. Even then the documents were incomplete: the text of the 
correspondence forming the so-called Sykes-Picot Agreement and that of 
the Treaty of Bucharest with Roumania was represented merely by memo- 
randa of the Russian foreign office. Until the end of the year the State De- 
partment was apparently uninformed of the St.-Jean de Maurienne Agree- 
ment with Italy and of the agreement with Japdn regarding Shantung and 
the German islands south of the equator. 
Yale University. CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
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Sinn der Geschichte. Von Dr. Joseph Bernhart. Urgeschichte der 
Menschheit. Von Dr. Hugo, Obermaier, Professor an der Universitat in 
Madrid. [Geschichte der führenden Volker, herausgegeben von Heinrich 
Finke, e£ al., Band 1.] (Freiburg im Breisgau, St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Company, 1931, pp. xiv, 347, $3.50.) Dr. Bernhart's contribution may be 
looked upon as an introduction to this series. We shall therefore pass on to 
the chief topic: Obermaier's Urgeschichte der Menschheit. The author is 
already well known to prehistorians, especially of the Old World. It may be 
recalled that his Der Mensch der Vorzeit formed volume I. in a series entitled 
Der Mensch aller Zeiten, begun in 1912. His E? hombre fosil appeared in 
1916 (revised, 1925). With additions and alterations by the author, it was 
translated into English (Fossi Man in Spain) and published for the Hispanic 
Society of America in 1924. 

In Urgeschichte der Menschheit we have all that was best in Obermaier's 
earlier works condensed and brought up to date. With respect to the chronol- 
ogy of prehistory, he has always been a conservative. In 1912 he referred the 
oldest known artifacts ( Chellean) to the last Interglacial Epoch (Riss-Wiirm). 
In the present volume he accepts a pre-Chellean culture and refers it to the 
Second Interglacial Epoch (Mindel-Riss). But he is still conservative, in so 
far as the time element is concerned, when compared with the Abbé Breuil, 
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who would refer the pre-Chellean culture to the First Interglacial Epoch 
(Günz-Mindel). 

The author makes use of the French terminology for the various epochs 
of the Old Stone Age, rather than the terminology recently proposed by 
Menghin. The Upper Paleolithic of northern Africa (Capsian) left its im- 
press on the cultures of the northern shores of the Mediterranean, especially in 
southern Spain. The Lower Capsian is the equivalent of the Aurignacian, 
while the Upper Capsian corresponds to the Solutrean and Magdalenian of 
Europe. The transition from the Old Stone Age to the New is best charac- 
terized by the term "Epipaleolithic", a designation employed by the author as 
early as 1916. 

The last chapter of Part I. deals with Fossil Man in the World outside of 
Europe: Africa, Asia, Australia, and America. Under Asia the author empha- 
sizes the importance of the results obtained in Iraq and Palestine through 
expeditions sponsored jointly by the Sladen Fund and the British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem on the one hand and by the American School of. 
Prehistoric Research on the other. 

Part II. of Obermaior’s contribution deals with Man of the Neolithic 
Period and of the Prehistoric Ages of Metal. Its seventy-eight pages cover 
in condensed and admirable form the story of man’s emergence from the 
epipaleolithic level of culture and his progress until his path was finally 
illumined by the dawn of history. References to the literature and a few 
well-chosen illustrations (14 text figures and 6 plates) contribute their share 
toward the completion of a work in keeping with the high standard set by 
the author in his earlier publications. 

Yale University. G. G. MacCurpy. 


Old Age among the Ancient Greeks: the Greek Portrayal of Old Age in 
Literature, Art, and Inscriptions, with a Study of the Duration of Life 
among the Ancient Greeks on the Basis of Inscriptional Evidence. By Bessie 
Ellen Richardson, Ph.D., Sometime Fellow in Archaeology, The Johns 
Hopkins University. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, no. 16, edited by David M. Robinson.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933, pp. xv, 376, $4.00.) The purpose of this book is to consider the 
various aspects of old age in Greek literature of all periods, the influence and 
the representations of old age in Greek art, and the epigraphical evidence 
bearing upon the question of longevity among the Greeks. "The work has 
been done with great industry and, on the whole, thoroughly, though in 
chapters II. and III. some use might well have been made of Plutarch's essay 
An seni res publica gerenda sit. ‘The reason for inserting a complete list 
of the vases ascribed by Beazley to his “Old Age Painter™ is not evident, and 
the value of the list of Greeks who are known to have lived sixty years or 
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more may be questioned. The evidence from inscriptions, for the most part 
tombstones, bearing upon the average duration of life among the Greeks is 
obviously inconclusive, but may indicate, as it appears to do, that the highest 
rate of mortality was between sixteen and twenty-five years and that not more 
than twenty-four per cent. lived more than forty years. But ages are by rfo 
means always recorded on tombstones. Concordances and catalogues occupy 
124 pages. There is a good bibliography, and an index. The twenty-seven 
half-tones are excellent. Misprints and inadvertences are few; but Bougyzes 
for Bouzyges (list of illustrations and p. 96) is striking, and some, at least, 
of the references to Diogenes Laertius are incomplete (e.g., p. 149, VIL, 25 
and VIIL, 4 for, VIL, i, 25 and VIL, vii, 4). More than half the text deals with 
old age in Greek art, and this is, as 3t should be, the best part of a book which 
may be recommended as an interesting and valuable work on a. subject 
which has not before been comprehensively treated. 
— The Library of Congress. Hangorp N. Fowrrs. 

Ottaviano Capoparte: Storia politica di Roma durante le ultime lotte di 
supremazia. Due volumi. Per Mario Attilio Levi. [Storici antichi e moderni] 
(Florence, "La Nuova Italia", 1933, pp. 264; 277, 30 1.) This thorough and 
readable book does not offer a great deal that is new, apparently having been 
called forth chiefly by the fact that there was no book on the subject written 
in Italian. There is new treatment of various minor points, however, and 
the point of view which the author gained by his constitutional studies often 
adds value to his discussions. He has attempted to present the chief charac- 
ters without prejudice and has succeeded rather well, especially in the chapters 
on Antony in the Orient. Antony's identification of himself with Dionysus- 
Osiris and his "marriage" to Cleopatra as Aphrodite-Isis are recognized as 
moves to gain the allegiance of the Orientals. His donation of territory to 
Cleopatra and his new arrangements in the rest of Asia are recognized as 
attempts to strengthen the defenses against the Parthians. 

There is no factual basis for the author's assertion (p. 93) that for 150 
years there had been a succession of great statesmen and generals aiming at 
the conquest of the state. Scipio Africanus, whom it is a commonplace to 
call the first of them, had no such aim, and there was a long interval between 
him and Marius, who may perhaps be called the first. Few will agree that 
the emergence of great personalities caused what loss there was of enthusiasm 
for republican government among the plebeians; we must remember the 
gradual replacement of Italians by Orientals and the less independent mode 
of life of many citizens. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Ricuarp M. Haywoop. 

Papsturkunden in England. Von Dr. Walther Holtzmann. Band I., 
Bibliotheken und Archive in London. Part I., Berichte und Handschriften- 
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beschreibungen. Part IL, Texte. [Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, neue Folge, Band 
XXV., 1-2.] (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1930, 1931, pp. 209; 
213-658, 13 M.; 28 M.) Dr. Paul Kehr made a very happy choice of a 
collaborator in his task of editing papal documents before 1198, when he as- 
signed to Dr. Holtzmann the papal archives in England. The first of the 
three volumes to be devoted to England maintains throughout the high 
standard Dr. Kehr has set in his own work. In this first volume, Dr. Holtz- 
mann lists all the bulls found in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Lambeth Palace, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, the College of Arms, and the Society of Antiquaries, except for a 
few bulls which the editor wishes to collate with copies from archives out- 
side London. The second volume will consist of material from the cathedral 
archives and libraries, and the third of Oxford, Cambridge, and private 
archives as well as what remains to be added from London. The present 
volume is in two parts, the first beginning with a brief introduction in which 
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monastic archives, difficulties arising not only from the secularization of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII., but also from the Hundred Years’ War. Eng- 
lish monastic archives are hopelessly scattered, and quantities of material 
still remain in private collections. For the archives investigated the editor 
gives a brief history of each of the collections and a description of the manu- 
scripts, before listing the bulls. For each bull he gives the name of the pope, 
the opening words, and the identifying number in Jaffé-Loewenfeld's Regesta, 
if it is already included in that collection. In the second part of the first 
volume are published the full texts of 346 bulls, all the papal documents not 
included in Jaffé-Loewenfeld (or referred to by those editors only in manu- 
scripts). The bulls are of the usual character—grants of protection, detailed 
confirmations of possessions, and general privileges, with occasional dele- 
gations of papal authority to try cases which had been appealed to Rome. 
Of the 346 documents, forty-one are originals. Only four go back of the 
Conquest, and but one of these is genuine. Alexander IJI., of course ranks 
first in the number of bulls issued—131; Celestine III. is second with seventy- 
three. There is appended a useful index of the recipients of papal privileges. 
Dr. Holtzmann is most competently performing an extremely important task. 
The University of California. PAUL ScHAEFFER. 


Franciscan Essays. Volume II. By F. C. Burkitt, H. E. Goad, and A. G. 
Little. [British Society of Franciscan Studies, Extra Series, volume III.] 
(Manchester, University Press, 1932, pp. xii, 103.) Supplementing its pub- 
lication of critical works the British Society for Franciscan Studies issues an 
‘extra series’ of more popular interest. In the collection of essays which 
make the third volume in this series, A. G. Little, the accomplished scholar 
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who is president of the society, after recounting the history, work, and 
aspirations of the organization, adds a fine appreciation of the career of St. 
Francis and also a, discriminating comparison of Franciscan and Dominican 
chronicles: “If you want to know what happened, the Dominicans will be 
the safest guides: if you want to know the beliefs and feelings of the men 
of the time, consult the Franciscans.” l 

Three more essays are from F. C. Burkitt: Fonte Colombo and its Tradi- 
tions is of curious interest in relation to the first chapter of the Speculum 
Perfectionis and a fresco by Giotto. Brother Giles of Perugia is'a psychologi- 
cal study. The essay on early biographies of St. Francis is not important for 
those already initiated in the problem of sources and hardly adapted for others. 

The paper by Harold E. Goad on Brother Elias as the Leader of the 
Assisan Party in the Order is the outstanding feature of this publication. 
Having previously argued that the organized missions, the great friaries, the 
university schools are the true line of development of the Franciscan move- 
ment in distinction from ‘the methods of the Portiuncula’, Captain Goad 
now increases his divergence from Sabatier by discrediting reports of collision 
between the First Companions and Elias of Cortona after the death of the 
Saint. They are in concert with the effort of Elias and Gregory IX. to make 
Assisi the shrine and center of the Order by gathering and expending wealth 
in ways inconsistent with the spirit of the Poverello. The deposition of Elias 
in 1239 was due to the refusal of cosmopolitan doctors of Paris and Oxford 
to be governed by unlearned Umbrian laymen, a victory for the policy of 
absorption in the system of a hierarchic world. This admirably written dis- 
course certainly throws light on Brother Elias, but more argument is neces- 
sary to shake our faith in Brother Leo and the Speculum—and Sabatier. 

Lowell. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


La loi de Gresham au Moyen Age: Essai sur la circulation monétaire 
entre la Flandre et le Brabant à la fin du XIV? siècle. By Henri Laurent, 
associé C. R. B. à l'Université. [Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Bruxelles. Tome V.] (Brussels, Editions de la 
. Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles, 1933, pp. ix, 208, 40 fr.) This study of 
fourteenth century currency problems contributes much to interest three dis- 
tinct groups of readers: the political historians, the economic historians, and 
the historians of economic thought. Each phase of this complex episode is 
fully discussed and carried to a definitive conclusion. After Philip the Bold 
had added the County of Flanders to his possessions he proceeded to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Duchy of Brabant, then in the hands of his relative 
Jeanne who was the last representative of the direct line. By means of an 
alteration of the standards of the Flemish coinage in 1380-1381, a flow of 
specie from Brabant was established that soon drained the duchy of a large 
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part of its own circulating medium. When Wenceslaus, Jeanne’s husband, 
died in 1383, Philip conceived hopes of securing the succession in Brabant, 
and as preliminary step proposed closer financial and administrative arrange- 
ments. As far back as 1339 an agreement had been concluded between 
Flanders and Brabant providing for the establishment of a common system 
of coinage. Arrangements to put this project into effect were concluded on 
July 16, 1384. As the receipts from the mints of Brabant were progressively 
reduced by a variety of administrative expedients, it was not difficult for 
Philip to induce the duchess to agree (June 12, 1389) to a fusion of the mints 
and an equal division of the receipts. ‘The secret cession of the duchy to 
Philip, September 28, 1390, brought the political maneuver to its effective 
close. 

Philip’s policy was adopted with the explicit purpose of driving the cur- 
rency of Brabant out of circulation. He and his ministers were familiar with 
Oresme’s treatise, but carried his analysis further, reaching a conscious formu- 
lation of Gresham’s law. The concept appears in 1392 in a letter of one of 
Philip’s ministers, and the texts of the French translation of Oresme afford 
strong presumptions that the important passage on Gresham’s law, known to 
be an interpolation, found its way into the text in Flanders at about this time. 

Harvard University. AsnsorT Payson USHER. 


Esquisse d'une histoire de l'Université de Caen. Par Henri Prentout, 
professeur à la Faculté des lettres. (Caen, Imprimerie Artistique Malherbe, 
1932, pp. 193.) A work such as this offers the opportunity for viewing in- 
tellectual history, not in the great centers of thought, but in the provinces 
where, it may be urged, a better picture of the general characteristics of a 
culture-epoch can be obtained. Professor Prentout, who has already published 
numerous short studies on phases of the local university's history, has surn- 
marized here his researches of the last thirty years and published them in 
popular and readable form on the occasion of the university's fifth centenary. 
The result is not so much a contribution to the history of education as a pic- 
ture of the relation of an academic organization to the cultural developments 
of four turbulent centuries. Sometimes, due to the limitations of the record, 
the picture is little more than a glimpse. The early phases show how in the 
fifteenth century even the educational institutions, always so conservative, 
were breaking away from medieval internationalism, and were also tending 
towards secular professional studies. The influence of the Renaissance seems 
somewhat vague, but the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, particularly 
the latter, made considerable college history. In this connection the reader is 
made to feel that the academic type is not peculiar to our times, when the 
author remarks "s'il y a un parti réformiste dans l'Université, il conserve 
toujours une certaine prudence"; or again “la modération est la vertu carac- 
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téristique de nos universitaires caennais à toute époque. Ils avaient été pro- 
testants, mais point jusqu'à la rupture avec la monarchie; ils avaient été 
jansénistes mais non jusqu’à la rupture avec Rome.” Cartesianism, Galli- 
canism, the expulsion of the Jesuits, the new interest in science, all play their 
part in the life of the university, and the story culminates with the Revolution 
of which all the royal universities were victims. 

There are not lacking occasional touches of humor such as the complaint 
of the Franciscans that a professor had argued that St. Francis’s stigmata 
were merely figurative like those mentioned by St. Paul, or the agitation 
against the printing (instead of dictating) of the course in philosophy. Even 
students, of whom unfortunately we read very little, seem to have run true to 
form for we find in 1790 that they "désirent faire hommage à la Patrie des 
couronnes académiques offertes à leurs travaux", but in compensation for 
this patriotic gesture they "demandent—à étre dispensés des compositions 
générales". i 

Wiliams College. Ricnarp A, NEWALL. 


The Making of the State. By M. Ruthnaswamy, M.A. (Cantab.), For- 
merly Principal and Professor of History and Politics at Pachayappa’s Col- 
lege, Madras. (London, Williams and Norgate, 1932, pp. 503, 215.) In this 
volume the science of statesmanship is presented from the standpoint of 
India. Hence.the book contains a rather elaborate discussion of topics which 
do not receive much attention in the general run of writings on political 
theory, for example, on the place of religion in the making of the state and 
on the services of custom to the unification of the state. Likewise there are 
discussions of caste, its influence, its advantages and defects, its relation to 
national progress, and the possibility of supplanting it by "some better form 
of social organization". The author believes that this institution is largely 
responsible for "the historical incapacity of India to form itself into one large 
united state". 

Other chapters are devoted to the leading political philosophies, the prac- 
tice of government, and the economic basis of the state. There are some 
illuminating pages on Man as Maker of the State and the book closes with a 
survey of the political history of India from earliest times. The author, in 
this concluding chapter, maintains a strictly objective attitude. He is neither 
pro-British nor anti-British. In the Gandhi movement he recognizes a most 
formidable native reaction against this outside suzerainty, due to the fact that 
"there is much the British might have done which they have not done, and 
much they have done which they ought not to have done" (p. 481). But he 
thinks it worth raising the question whether anyone else would have done 
better. “On the village organization of Hindu India, and on the provincial 
organization of the Muslims, the English have built a well-knit system", so 
that India has been "set on the road to its own making" (p. 482). 
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The Making of the State is the work of one who has read widely and 
thoughtfully. A deep patriotism pervades the whole book, with a yearning 
for the national unity of the author’s homeland. The service of religion in 
India has divided man from man, he says, but the service of the state will 
weld them together again. India’s mission is to stand forth as the guardian 
and trustee of the idea of the state in the lands of the East. The book is well 
worth the attention of those who are interested in the background of Indian 
politics. 

Pasadena. WiLLiAM B. Munro. 


Facts and Factors in Economic History: Articles by Former Students of 
Edwin Francis Gay. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1932, pp. x, 
757, $6.00.) This book, containing articles by some of his former students, 
was presented to Professor Gay at a dinner given on the occasion of the com- 
pletion by him of twenty-five years of service at Harvard University. The 
reach of the influence of a successful teacher is shown by the fact that thee 
thirty-four contributors to this volume are on the faculties of twenty-one dif- 
ferent colleges and universities and in half a dozen different businesses, - 
scattered over the whole United States and Canada. The catholicity of Pro- 
fessor Gay’s own interests is evidenced by the wide spread of the subjects 
treated: among the countries examined are the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, Greece, Japan, and Spain, while the subjects discussed cover population, 
public finance, labor, shipping, commercial policy, manufactures, banking, 
railroads, agriculture, politics, marketing, public utilities, reparations, and 
inventions. 

It is invidious to select for mention particular articles among so many of 
merit, but a group of essays on phases of early English economic history—a 
field in which Professor Gay did most of his own work—deserves special 
note. Three essays on Spanish economic history also received their original 
stimulus from Professor Gay. A rather miscellaneous group of nine essays 
deal with various aspects of American economic development, the new 
technology is discussed in at least two. A cosmopolitan flavor is added by a 
description of Bata, the unique Czechoslovakian shoe manufacturer, a dis- 
cussion of textile industries in Japan, and a history of reparation ideas. 

The volume is not merely a deserved tribute to a recognized economic 
historian; it contains some real contributions to the field in which these con- 
tributors, as students, received their training. 

The University of Illinois. E. L. BOGART. 


The Revolt of the Netherlands, 1555-1609. By P. Geyl, Lit.D., Professor 
of Dutch History and Institutions in the University of London. (London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1932, pp. 310, 12s.) It has not been difficult for 
Professor Geyl to prove that he was fully justified in publishing a new ac- 
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count in English of the rise of the Dutch Republic. Motley's celebrated work 
on this subject and its sequel, The United Netherlands, were severely. criti- 
cized in 1862 by R. Fruin. But Fruin's lengthy review, although it was re- 
printed in the thitd volume of his Verspreide Geschriften, has remained little 
known in this country and in England. It should be noted, however, par- 
ticularly so since Professor Geyl ignores the fact in his own book, that there 
has been available for many yeats an English translation of P. J. Blok's ex- 
cellent history of the Dutch people. Furthermore, G. Edmundson's History 
of Holland is upon the whole a fairly accurate and very well written produc- 
tion. It cannot be said that Professor Geyl’s volume makes such pleasant 
reading. 

“The truth is", says Geyl, “that Motley . . . was so little interested in the 
problems of Netherlands history that he never took the trouble to get up the 
necessary information about them." This statement may be a trifle too 
strong, but it is an illustration of the curious fact that American.historians for 

ethe past seventy-five years have collectively shown little interest in the history 
of Europe from 1500 to 1700. . 

Professor Geyl’s principal contribution consists in his brilliant exposition ` 
of the reasons why the revolt against Spain broke out in the southern prov- 
inces and why the northern subjects were separated from their kinsmen in the 
south. Even in, Belgium and Holland it has not been generally understood 
that religious divergencies were of lesser consequence than the highly suc- 
cessful diplomatic and military activities of Alexander Farnese, Duke of ` 
Parma. Further light on the career of this consummate diplomat is now 
being shed by Professor L. van der Essen of the University of Louvain. His 
conclusions are likely to confirm the contentions of Professor Geyl. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Documents concerning English Voyages to the Spanish Main, 1569- 
1580. By I. A. Wright, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. [Works issued by the Hakluyt 
Society, Second Series, No. LXXI.] (London, the Society, 1932, pp. lxiv, 
348.) The tale of English depredations against Spanish America during the 
sixteenth century crowds a glamorous chapter in the history of Europeàn ex- 
pansion. It involves much that was heroic, much that was dastardly; there is 
romance, with a generous share o£ stark realism. 

Much depends upon the individual point of view. To the English, the 
participants were gallant knights of the sea, “freebooters” highly deserving 
of the plaudits and honors which fell to them upon their triumphant return. 
To the Spaniards, on the other hand, they were pirates, rascals of the deepest 
dye, for whom death at the half-mast was the only fitting end. Small wonder 
then that their daring exploits have become legendary in both worlds and 
that in our own day, Peruvian mothers still use the sinister threat that "the 
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- Dragon” (Sir Francis Drake) is lurking without, waiting to carry off bad 
children. | 

Contemporary English accounts of descents upon the Main have long 
been available for students. The highly illuminating Spanish records dealing 
with these events have, on the other hand, been reposing in the General 

e Archive of the Indies at Seville, their very existence known to but few. 
The Hakluyt Society's recent Spanish Documents concerning English Voy- 
ages to the Caribbean, 1527—1568 was therefore given a hearty welcome. 'The 
present volume, consists of two parts, the first of seventy-three papers from 
the collection at Seville, and the second, English versions of the same affairs. 
The relationship between the two sets of accounts and the manner in which 
they complement each other is admirably illustrated by documents 17-31 of 
Part I., and Philip Nichols’s Sir Francis Drake Revived, reprinted as the first 
item in Part II., both covering Drake's voyage of 1572-1573. Doubt long 
cast upon the veracity of the latter is entirely dispelled by Spanish reports 
transmitted home and here first published. 

Miss Wright’s translation and editing merit the highest praise. Specially 
drawn maps greatly facilitate use of the volume. . The index, alas, is poor; 
the binding, worse. 

The George Washington University, LowELL JosEpH RAGATZ. 


Ospiti romeni in Venezia, 1570-1610: Una storia ch'è un romanzo ed un 
romanzo ch'è una storia, By N. Jorga. (Bucharest, 1932, pp. 158, 2x illus- 
trations.) ‘This study is based on an interesting series of letters in Greek and 
Italian, given to Jorga by a Venetian, a former fellow student, and sent to 
Moscow during the war, with other Roumanian treasures. They deal with 
the vicissitudes of Mihnea, ruler of "Hungro-Wallachia" under the Turkish 
suzerainty in the late sixteenth century, and his unfortunate son; most of the 
earlier letters are from Caterina, Mihnea’s mother, to her sister Marioara, - 
resident in a Murano convent, and a friend of Paul Veronese. Jorga adds 
numerous letters of bankers and business men, and a diffuse and discursive 
commentary, which gives many details of the complicated relations between 
the Porte and the Roumanian tributaries. Caterina is the heroine of the 
story—a woman of energy and ambition, who sacrificed everything to her 
son's advancement; Marioara, at first apparently a petulant poor relation, 
develops sturdy qualities as the action progresses; Mihnea, never of heroic 
build, surprises us finally by apostasy, and a Turkish career as Mehmed 
Bey; various contemporaries, like Peter the Lame and Michael the Brave, 
move past on the stage; and we are amused by poor Kühbach's typically 
Nordic horror over the depravity of these Oriental Wallachs, The excellent 
reproductions are partly architectural, partly of contemporary documents; 
there are no facsimiles of the letters, now inaccessible under the Soviets. 
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The text is full of misprints, and the style often hard to follow; there is no 
index; but the book contains much interesting and valuable material. 
The College of the City of New York. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


The Mission of Rinuccini, Nuncio Extraordinary to Ireland, 1645-1649. 
By Michael J. Hynes, M.A., Ph.D., docteur en Sciences historiques (Louvain), 
Professor St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. (Dublin, Browne and 
Nolan, 1932, pp. xxiii, 332, 12s 6d.) Professor Hynes has put together a full 
narrative of the mission of Rinuccini, papal nuncio extraordinary to Ireland 
during the period 1645-1649, and for this purpose he has used contemporary 
documents, particularly the so-called Nuncio’s Memoirs, which were compiled 
during the early 1660’s by O’Ferall and O'Connell, apologists for Rinuccini. 
Professor Hynes himself does not come forward as an apologist. But he is 
anxious to show that historians have given less care to consideration of the 
case for Rinuccini than to that for his enemies, and he argues that a balanced 
study of Irish affairs during the period 1645-1649 not only frees Rinuccini 
from the blame of having hindered the Catholic cause, but makes plain the 
zeal and wisdom of his policy. : 

It is hard to grant so much, even after reading Professor Hynes’s version 
of the story. He proves that Rinuccini was a zealous and active leader of 
the Catholics throughout the whole period of the mission. He proves that the 
mission was sure to fail, because there was no chance that the hatreds which 
were then well established in Ireland—family, racial, territorial, political— 
would suddenly disappear at the behest of the pope and the Catholic clergy. 
What Professor Hynes does not bring into prominence is the violent and 
uncompromising nature of the policy which Rinuccini followed. 

Rinuccini was an aggressive, ambitious man. His handiest instruments 
were excommunication and the sword, and his policy dealt only in complete 
and final victories. The full account of his mission would be a study in 
light and shade. It would contrast the evil effects of the policy which he 
imposed upon the Catholic party with the tale of his virtues and difficulties. 
It would go at a varying pace. Professor Hynes has been content with an 
unrelieved progression of events and the plan of his work has depressed his 
style. It was, perhaps, responsible for occasional imperfections of grammar 
and uncertainty in the use of tenses. 

Cornell University. FREDERICK GEORGE MARCHAM. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of 
` Northern Italy. Edited by Allen B. Hinds, M.A. Volume XXXIII., 1661- 
1664. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1932, pp. liv, 392, £r ros.) This 
volume of the Calendar covers the period from July 1, 1661, to March 27, 
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1664. Giavarina, who had been Venetian resident in England since 1656 
continued so until 1663, when he was called away at the end of an inglorious 
dispute with the English government on the question whether the privileged 
position which he enjoyed as a diplomat made his beer free from taxes. 
Riccardi who succeeded him had no formal diplomatic status and sent his 
few dispatches by way of the Venetian ambassador in France. Correr and 
Morosini, ambassadors extraordinary, were in London during the summer of 
1661 to express the satisfaction of the doge and senate upon the restoration of 
Charles. They carried on the regular correspondence for a time and on re- 
turning to Venice presented to their masters a long “relation” of the state 
of England. 

The news concerning England which the Venetian correspondents sent 
home during this period had no great originality. Giavarina lacked special 
connections at court and lacked also the ambition to search for news. At the 
back of his mind was the desire to be withdrawn from England, “a country 
always animated by strange events, always subject to serious peril, never free 
from expense and unbearable discomforts”. Correr and Morosini gathered 
more interesting news. Their business put them closely in touch with the 
great and especially with Charles, from whom they drew the remark, “You 
see, sirs, I am not yet well re-established”. This was in August, 1661, but the 
face value of the statement must be discounted by the fact that Charles used 
it as a preliminary to explaining why he could not assist Venice in her war 
with the Turk. 

Mr. Hinds in translating these papers continues to use, as in earlier vol- 
umes, an English style which can be justified only on the ground that it 
attempts to reproduce the sentence structure of the original Italian. It is not 
good seventeenth century English. It is not good modern English. And all 
who read the sentence at the top of page 161, which contains 126 words and 
has eight preliminary clauses before it arrives at the subject, will pray that in 
later volumes a more happy medium may be used. 

Cornell University. FREDERICK GEORGE MARCHAM. 


A London Merchant, 1695-1774. By Lucy Stuart Sutherland, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Somerville College, Oxford. [Oxford Historical Series, 
Volume II.] (London, Humphrey Milford; New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1933, pp. viii, x64, $3.00.) "This study is presented to the reader as 
an essay in what the Americans had called, rather infelicitously, ‘business 
history’, in the economic mechanism of a certain state of society.” It is based 
on the ledgers, journals, cashbooks, and shipping papers of the brothers 
Braund, English business men of the eighteenth century.. 

William Braund, from whom most of the papers are derived, spent most 
of his life as a merchant in trade with Portugal. He started as an exporter, 
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shipping English woolens and worsteds for payment in bills of exchange. 
After the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 and the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War he abandoned this trade to become an importer of bullion, for which, 
in turn, he paid with bills drawn by English and Continental merchants. 
The papers show the complexity of this trade in a period of war, when 
England still clung to bimetallism. 

After 1763 Braund changed again the nature of his business to apply as 
an underwriter of marine insurance the considerable wealth which he had 
acquired; meanwhile he had invested also in the stock of the East India Com- 
pany, and in shipping employed in the company’s service. The larger part 
of Miss Sutherland’s book is composed of material illustrating Braund’s for- 
tunes in these activities. The chapter on marine insurance in the mid- 
eighteenth century illuminates what has been an obscure period in the rise 
of the group. of individual underwriters who gradually were organized as 
Lloyd’s; concrete details from the accounts and statistical tables give an 
excellent picture of the insurance business of the time. Of interest and value, 
moreover, is the chapter on the East India shipping organization, illustrating 
the institution of the “permanent bottom”, and describing the respective 
parts of ships’ husbands, commanders, and owners. 

The author, so far as I can judge, has made excellent use of the accounts 
at her command, combining with them much pertinent material from con- 
temporary sources, both printed and written. The book is a substantial con- 
tribution to the ‘history of commercial and financial organization. 

Yale University. Cuive Day. 


The Stuart Pretenders: a History of the Jacobite Movement, 1688-1807. 
By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., M.A. (Oxon.). (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1933, pp. vi, 313, $3. 50.) Avoiding common misconceptions of the 
Jacobite movement as either a romance or spasmodic disease of eighteenth 
century Britain, Sir Charles Petrie has closely adhered to his purpose of 
telling the story of Jacobitism “as a definite political movement”. His delight- 
fully written sketch corrects traditional distortions of what was once a vital 
and serious factor in British politics and enables us, for'the first time, to view: 
the checkered fortunes of the Stuart Pretenders as a continuous whole. 

It is from the point of view of the Jacobites themselves that he recounts 
their aims and difficulties, sharply condemns their blunderers, extols their 
heroes, and laments their failures. Although he never allows himself to be 
so captivated by the Stuarts as to be blind to their individual faults, the nar- 
rative is throughout inspired by the author's unconcealed conservatism which 
inclines him to dismiss the Haroverians as boorish usurpers who had “very 
little right to the Crown" and to regard Charles Edward's retreat from Derby 
as a tragic turning point in English history. Petrie's approach 1s in harmony 
with that growing current tendency to reappraise conservative forces and 
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characters so unsympathetically treated by Whigs of the last century. But at 
times he is swayed by his reactionary zeal toward very dubious judgments. 
In contrasting the severe punishment meted out to Oxford by George I. in 
1715 with the comparative mildness of James II. on an earlier occasion, he 
forgets that while a royalist Oxford had opposed James only when the latter's 
Catholicizing policy had led him to violate university privileges, George I. 
had to deal with a university that was frankly disloyal. To deplore the “con- 
stitutional stagnation" of the eighteenth century is to shut one's eyes to impor- 
tant developments in cabinet and parliamentary government, and to suggest 
that England's misfortunes in recent times are traceable to the expulsion of 
the Stuarts is little short of fantastic. . 

The later chapters dealing with the “Forty-five” and the rapid decline of 
Jacobitism thereafter are superior to the more superficial treatment of the 
genesis and early phases of the movement. It is particularly regrettable that 
Petrie does not elucidate his vague references to the "old Cavalier spirit" by 
linking his narrative with its social setting, since the firm rooting of the doc- 
trines of Divine Hereditary Right and passive obedience in the English 
Church, universities, and 'squirearchy alone makes the later history of 
Jacobitism intelligible. On the other hand, his analysis of the Elibank Plot 
leaves notbing to be desired for thoroughness and scholarly caution. The 
rehabilitation of William Shippen, who ably led the Constitutional Jacobites 
in the Commons for some twenty years, is but one instance where traditional 
estimates require the considerable modification urged throughout this provoc- 
ative book. 

Harvard University. Harotp B. NEWMAN. 


Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal, being an Account of the Con- 
nections between the British Isles and the Jansenists of France and Holland. 
By Ruth Clark, Professor of French at Wellesley College. (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. xvili, 360, 
$4.75.) This very commendable and patient investigation deals with 
Britishers having had personal contact with Port Royal and the attitude of 
British Protestants and Roman Catholics toward Jansenism. The first part 
is an interesting gallery which includes, necessarily, some well-known per- 
sonalities about whom the author, despite minute research, is unable to con- 
tribute much new material. It is so, for instance, for the taciturn Port Royal 
gardener, Monsieur François, of whom Sainte-Beuve gives such a delightful 
portrait. But in other cases the writer adds valuable information as, for 
example, in that of Ludovic Stuart d’Aubigny, immortalized by Sainte-Beuve 
as the “Saint-Evremond de Port Royal”. Making use of archiyes, chiefly those 
of the Affaires étrangéres, the author shows the efforts of Aubigny and his 
friends, including Charles IL, to obtain for him the hat of a cardinal. Accusa- 
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tions of being a Jansenist, though he was a very lukewarm one, delayed his 
promotion to the very time of his death. The relations of Port Royal with 
British exiles, especially the English Benedictines, are also dealt with in the 
light of little known material. 

How was Jansenism received in the British Isles? The Protestants, ac- 
cording to evidence gathered by Miss Clark, looked upon the Jansenists as 
“the better kind of papists”. As for the Roman Catholics, they do not seem 
to have been greatly influenced by Jansenism, despite numerous accusations, 
and though it found friends such as Blackloe and Henry Holden, such also as 
Dr. Richard Short, a devoted admirer of Quesnel, who supervised the transla- 
tion of his Réflexions morales into English. On the whole, Dodd was prob- 
ably right in stating: “Most of the Roman Catholics in England had heard 
of the Name of Jansenists, but few were thoroughly instructed what sort of 
cattle they were.” 

Ireland was very much on its guard against Jansenism. However, an 
Irish bishop, Luke Fagan, consented to ordain twelve young Dutchmen of 
the church of Utrecht deprived of its archbishop. Among the Irish abroad 
are to be found friends of Jansenism but mostly adversaries, for instance 
those who, by condemning the Five Propositions provoked the “Affaire des 
Hibernois", in 1651. 

In Scotland, Jansenism gained a little ground probably through the in- 
fluence of the Innes family who taught at the Collége des Ecossais in Paris. 
Many of its students went to Scotland as missionaries, 

The book ends with an interesting account of a pilgrimage to Port Royal 
by Mrs. Schimmelpenninck in 1814. 

Vassar College. Maria Tastevin MILLER. 


Imprimeurs et libraires de l'Anjou. Par l'Abbé Emile Pasquier, docteur 
en Théologie, et Victor Dauphin. (Angers, Société Anonyme des Éditions 
de l'Ouest, 1932, pp. 403.) This is a very complete and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject of printers and booksellers in one province of France. 
The abbé says that the fact that he could find nothing on the subject in 
1890 was a challenge to him to do the work, but it was only the past year that 
it was completed. It seems to be almost unique for France, as far as can be 
detezmined from the printed lists or histories. In England such work has 
been furthered by the Bibliographical Society, and in this country by the 
Bibliographical Society of America and by Douglas C. McMurtrie's publica- 
tions. But the task is easy here compared to Anjou where printing was 
introduced in 1478 and where there were legal restrictions, not always ob- 
served, upon the number of printers. 

The book covers Anjou, but mainly deals with Angers. Printing was first 
started at Angers in 1478, the fifth place in France. It continued, with breaks, 
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until in 1648 four printers were allowed. At Saumur printing flourished 
during the period of the Protestant Academy; 1600-1685. At La Fléche 
there were printers from 1575. These are the main locations of the printers 
in Anjou. A chapter is given to each place, listing every printer, bookseller, 
lithographer, and binder, together with the works printed. This will prove 
à valuable bibliographical aid beyond what is already available. Indeed much 
care has been given to description of some works, for example those of 
Clément Alexandre at Angers. The author also discusses technique, type, 
the number of workmen, printers, marks, paper and paper mills. 

The government watched printing very carefully. The number of printers 
in France was reduced in 1618 from 270 to 240, and in 1686 to 120. In 
1739 the number was increased to thirty-six for Paris and 214 for the rest of 
France. A few years later there were eight in Anjou. The French Revolu- 
tion established liberty of the press but under Napoleon there was regulation 
again. Even with regulation there were twenty of this group in Angers, 
Saumur, and La Fléche. After vicissitudes, the laws of 1870 and 1881 made 
printing free. 

The book is equipped with chronological tables, a list of proper names, 
and an index. With all this careful and full detail it would take an expert 
who has spent as many years as Abbé Pasquier on this particular field to 
find any minor flaws in this valuable bibliographical and historical work. 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. A. H. SHearer. 


Gibbon's Antagonism to Christianity ...and the Discussions that it has 
provoked. By Shelby T. McCloy. (Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1933, pp. 400, $4.00.) How many famous names are found 
on the list of champions who took up the glove thrown by Gibbon in the 
face of Christianity! Among them are Paley, Priestley, Coleridge, Mackin- 
tosh, Newman, Bowdler (who gelded the historian as he had gelded Shake- 
speare), Belloc, Guizot, and Milman. And there were many other defenders 
of the faith of less note. And yet how little of the controversy has survived. 
A few epigrams are all that remain of it in the memory of any but very 
devoted specialists: "Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer”; “his 
humanity never slumbers unless when women are ravished or the Christians 
perescuted”; “he should have warned us of our danger, before we entered his 
garden of flowery eloquence by advertizing ‘Spring-guns and man-traps set 
here’ "; “he writes like a man who had received some personal injury from 
Christianity and wished to be revenged on it". 

The great bulk of the controversy has lapsed into oblivion not so much 
because Gibbon’s replies were, as Walpole called them, “the quintessence of 
argument, wit, temper, spirit and consequently of victory”, as because the 
question at issue has lost its savor. But, as a fragment of the intellectual his- 
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tory of the last century and a half, the long warfare of history and religion, 
as described in Mr. McCloy's careful and exhaustive study, is extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. A surprisingly large mass of materials has been 
unearthed and examined; some new items of interest are added to those 
already accessible; and the results of the investigation have been set fotth in 
a style only lacking in color because of its determined attempt at complete 
objectivity. 

In the reviewer’s judgment Gibbon’s antagonism to Christianity has been 
overemphasized not only by his-opponents but by admirers, J. B. Bury and 
Mr. McCloy. The view that Christianity was the main cause of the decline 
of the Roman Empire, though widely attributed to Gibbon, can hardly bear 
examination. His statement, in chapter XXXVIII., “the decline of Rome 
was the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate greatness”, though much 
less quoted than the famous "I have described the triumph of barbarism and 
religion”, really expresses the historian’s etiology quite as well. Be it re- 
membered that his first plan for a large history turned to the rise of the Swiss 
Republic for a subject, and abandoned it because of the difficulties of the 
German language. In short, there is more Pn Gibbon than is commonly 
seen by his readers and disciples. 

Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


France et Afrique du Nord avant 1830: Les précurseurs de la conquéte. 
Par F. Charles-Roux. [Collection du centenaire de l'Algérie.] (Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1932, pp. 749, 65 fr.) Five hundred and sixty years elapsed between 
the fatal crusade of Saint Louis against Tunis and the fall of Algiers to 
France. It would be easy to indicate, and hard to establish, a real continuity of 
French yearnings toward North Africa during this long period. M. Charles- 
Roux states this frankly at the outset; but the projects he digs up are astonish- 
ingly numerous and close together. 

Most of the material, though not all of it, was available already, but in 
scattered form. Some use of archives is made. The great service performed . 
by the book is twofold. For the special student of North Africa it is a useful 
synthesis with an orderly bibliography and table of contents. For the general 
student of Mediterranean and French history, it is a mine of information not 
found in manuals and a key to complicated special subjects such as the long 
development of French trading posts in the Barbary States. Mazarin refused 
to buy Tangier from the Portuguese, though Colbert urged the purchase. 
Tabarka in Tunis and Djid:elli in Algeria were favorite French objectives 
down into the eighteenth century. The Spanish expedition of 1775 against 
Algiers and the various plars for taking the place drawn up by Consul de 
Kercy from 1782 on marked the shift of interest. Boutin's reconnaissance 
of 1808 for Napoleon was the basis of the actual operations of 1830, but 
Kercy's scheme in its final form was similar. 
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There are many side lights in these 725 pages of text, including the genesis 
of French interest in Egypt and the continuity of Sicilian interest in Tunis 
from the Norman assaults of the twelfth century. This is a competent and 
useful book, worthy of the series in which it appears. 

University of California. M. M. Knicurt. 


The States of Europe, 1815-1871: a Study of their Domestic Development. 
By R. B. Mowat, Professor of History in the University of Bristol. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1932, pp. 408, $6.00.) As Leopold 
von Ranke turned to the letters of the Venetian ambassadors for a story of 
the politics of the European states, so Professor Mowat turns to the unpub- 
lished dispatches of British diplomats for new light upon Continental history. 
The thought that governs his interpretation is that modern Europe was made 
in the period 1814-1871. "In that time most of the best minds of Europe, 
most of the political élite, looked to the national and parliamentary principle 
as the solvent of Europe’s ills.” Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Germany paid 
in 1918 the penalty for the denial of one or the other of these principles in 
1871. š 
Needless to say, Professor Mowat finds nothing in the Public Record Office 
to contradict this thesis. The British diplomats throughout the nineteenth 
century enjoyed an inward conviction that the measure of excellence in a 
European state was the degree to which its government resembled that of 
England, and their analyses of political conditions in Europe naturally re- 
flected this conviction, and consequently ignored or misunderstood the essen- 
tial federalist character of the political problems of central Europe. Mowat’s 
account of the constitutional experiments in the Hapsburg monarchy from 
1849 to 1867 show the unhappy consequence of preferring the testimony of 
British diplomats who were on the ground, but did not understand the prob- 
lem, to that of recent historians such as Eisenmann and Joseph Redlich. 
Naturally from his premises Mowat commends the disastrous compromise 
of 1867, and while admitting that it gave the Magyars too much weight in 
the councils of the empire, praises the result that “Austria attained at last to 
a liberal system of constitutional government”. If he had examined Austrian 
constitutional history from the Austrian rather than the English standpoint 
he would have realized that the vital question was the relation of territories 
and peoples to each other, not the relation of a parliament to an executive. 
In the same way he follows the wishful thinking of the British ruling class 
in the eighteen-fifties in holding that the seven million affirmative votes for 
Napoleon III. “cannot be considered of much significance". 

These two errors are deep; they have led to grievous disillusionments in 
recent years. Did not the conception of the world made safe for democracy 
reflect this assumption that British political experience could be taken as 
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universal rather than insular, that dictatorship and popular consent were 
antithetic, and that the British type of responsible government, though it had 
failed to solve the Irish question, was the very thing for Austria? 

Western Reserve University. Rosert C. BINKLEY. 

La question romaine de Pie VI. à Pie XI. Par G. Mollat, professeur à 
l'Université de Strasbourg. [Bibliothèque de l'enseignement de l'Histoire 
ecclésiastique.] (Paris, J. Gabalda and Company, 1932, pp. 469, 24 fr.). Here 
is another volume in the series begun in 1897, under the auspices of Leo XIII., 


with the object of composing “a universal history of the Church, put in ac- ` 


cord with the latest historical criticism". The Roman Question is selected as 
"raising a politico-religious problem of the highest order, namely: Whether 
the temporal power is essential to the Church in the accomplishment of its 
spiritual mission on earth". Once posed this question is left in the background 
while the author, with admirable impartiality and care, traces the historical 
vicissitudes of the temporal power from the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion through 1929. 

Not a textbook, nor a popularization, but intended as a manual of ad- 
vanced instruction, "as well as for members of the clergy and the Catholic 
` élite", Professor Mollat's study is a model. It is close-packed, thorough, 
balanced, and clear. It will be 2 precious aid to students of the history of 
Italy, as well as to those primarily interested in the Church. It is evident 
that for Professor Mollat the pope's defense of his sovereignty, as essential to 
his independence, is the good cause, however unskillfully or even stupidly 
conducted; but the author is consistently a scholar, appealing only to the facts, 
which he has obtained from sources wherever possible, or from the best and 
latest authorities; and he presents carefully, concisely, and fairly both sides 
of the tangled questions which the conflicts of the popes with the secular 
governments of Italy have raised. 


The full bibliographical equipment, prepared with fine impartiality of ` 


selection and comment, carefully classified, and covering archives, printed 
sources, periodicals, and authoritative studies, would alone make this little 
volume invaluable. 

The principal weakness of the book grows out of the author's imperfect 
sympathy with the cause of Italian nationality. For him the Risorgimento 
was merely a revolt of decent sentiment against the extremes of the reacticn, 
in and out of the Papal State, and was directed by its leaders with an out- 
rageous disregard of the rights of their opponents. A deeper study of the 
Italian revolution would have made even more convincing Professor Mollat’s 
thesis that the secularization of the Papal State was inevitable and was 
hastened by the’ failure of the popes to reform their government more 
promptly and decisively. On the other hand the recent accord of the Church 
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with Fascist Italy lends color to his admiration of the patient and stubborn 
tenacity of the popes in maintaining intact the doctrine of their temporal 
independence. 
The Johns Hopkins University. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 
*. 


Increasing Return: a Study of the Relation between the Size and Efficiency 
of Industries with Special Reference to the History of Selected British and 
American Industries, 1850-1910. By the late G. T. Jones. Edited by Colin 
Clark, Lecturer in Statistics in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xvi, 300, $4.50.) 
This is the posthumous book of a brilliant young English economist who 
supplemented five years at Cambridge University by two years of research 
in the United States as a Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fellow. It represents 
an application of mathematical economics to a historical study of the relative 
efficiency of certain types of industrial organization in the British and the 
American cotton and pig iron manufacture and in the London building 
trades. Cost trends in these branches of production were downward during 
the latter part of the ninettenth century, but had ceased to fall or had risen 
during the period immediately preceding the author's investigation. This 
relative stability suggests nearer equilibrium between forces that tend to 
enhance costs, like growing scarcity of raw materials and an increase of 
internal friction among the parts of steadily growing industrial organiza- 
tions, and counterbalancing forces, like expanding markets and the mechan- 
ical and distributive economies of larger producing units, that pull in the 
opposite direction. The chief interest of the book lies in its statistical tech- 
nique. Changes in economic conditions since it was written might modify 
in some degree the form of its conclusions. 

The Library of Congress. Vicror S. Crank. 


Toward the New Spain. By Joseph A. Brandt. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933, pp. xiii, 435, $4.00.) Emilio Castelar, the outstanding 
figure of the first Spanish Republic, characterized that régime as “a republic 
of wit and poetry". It was rather one of pathos, error, and tragedy. Mr. 
Brandt in his Toward the New Spain has given an interesting and detailed 
account of the republic of 1873 and the republican movement in Spain., 
The first half of the volume outlines the decadence of the monarchy, the 
reign of Isabel JI., the government by pronunciamiento, the growing dis- 
satisfaction, the revolution of 1868, and the expulsion of the queen. The 
attempt to secure a monarchical solution chrough Amadeo of Savoy and 
its failure are described. The liberal and republican theories and programs 
promulgated during the monarchy are detailed. Then came the republic 
before Spain was adequately prepared. The author traces its course and 
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portrays its leaders. They were intellectuals and idealists, each with his own 
pet ideas. They lacked the political acumen and practical administrative 
experience to achieve success and failed to attract to their cause enough 
experienced men of the old régime to effect their purpose. They faced the 
problems of the church, the army, agrarian reform, education, labor, and 
above all, the question of the form of government—federalism or centralism. 
Five presidents were chosen in two years, no constitution was adopted, and 
the republic collapsed over the problem of federalism. 

The best chapter, The End of an Intellectual Adventure, is a summary of 
the factors involved in the failure of the republic of 1873. A concluding 
chapter is devoted to events during the Bourbon restoration, which led to 
the republic of 1931. The author points out the similarity of the problems 
in these two political experiences of Spain and the lessons the present repub- 
lic may learn from its predecessors. He indicates the intellectual leadership 
of the second republic, but he might have noted that on this occasion numer- 
ous able and experienced leaders of the old régime are participating in the 
new government. A bibliograpky is appended, but the basis of choice of 
titles is not apparent. Of some two hundred titles, over fifty are by Castelar 
or about him. In view of the paucity of English works, Clarke’s Modern 
Spain, 1815-1898, and Hume’s Modern Spain, 1788-1898, should have been 
included. Comparison with Sánckez Alonso’s Fuentes de la Historia española 
e Hispano-Americana indicates the omission of numerous important Spanish 
titles. Also more than fifty publications are cited in the footnotes which are 
not listed in the formal bibliography. The use of the written accent on 
Spanish proper names is inconsistently applied. Reproductions of contem- 
porary prints add to the value of the volume. This first work in English 
devoted to the Spanish republican movement is an excellent and meritorious 
contribution to the study of nineteenth century Spain. 

Leonia, New Jersey. Roscoz R. Hin. 


An Undiplomatic Diary, by the American Member of the Inter-Allied 
Military Mission to Hungary, 1919-1920, Maj. Gen. Harry Hill Bandholtz, 
U.S. A. Edited by Fritz-Konrad Krüger, Professor of Political Science, 
Wittenberg College. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1933, pp. 
xxxi, 394, $3.50.) Professor Fritz-Konrad Krüger secured from the widow 
of General Bandholtz the permission to edit and publish his private diary, 
and contributed an introduction of seventeen pages, which is to describe the 
pre-war and post-war causes leading to the Hungarian downfall. Actually 
the introduction is a frank exposition of pro-Hungarian viewpoints, expressed, 
for example, as follows: “It seems to me that, in the light of these and other 
post-war disclosures, some rectifications of the incredibly harsh and danger- 
ously foolish Peace Treaty of Trianon should be considered, in the interest 
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of Hungary and humanity" (p. xv). Furthermore, the editor is taking 
strong pot shots at the writers in the same field, who do not agree with his 
attitude (especially Dr. O. Jászi and Charles Vopicka). 

The diary itself can be considered valuable as a personal account of Gen- 
eral Bandholtz, as his record of the events with which the Inter-Allied Mili- 
tary Mission to Hungary had to deal in 1919-1920. However, all his con- 
tacts with the Roumanians (who occupied Hungary at that time) seemed to 
have made him violently anti-Roumanian. We thus meet with statements of 
the following kind: “It is simply impossible to conceive such national 
depravity as those miserable ‘Latins’ of southeast Europe are displaying" 
(p. 220). Occasionally there are historical slips, which are corrected by the 
editor. A lot of space is taken up by the details of dinners, the attendance of 
social affairs, and the description of the social charms of the Hungarian 
leaders. Again, a typical example will serve: “January 23, 1920. Last night 
was the five-hundredth presentation of the popular Hungarian light opera 
‘Janos Vitéz’, and about the four-hundredth appearance in it of their favorite 
actress, Fedak Sari. I received a complimentary box with an urgent invita- 
tion to attend, so I took the damned thing in" (p. 346). 

In general, we have here a vast store of useful material, though the super- 
fluous has not been eliminated. But its sarcasm frequently overshoots the 
mark and the diary, as well as its introduction, is written in a fine fury of 
indignation. As aggressive pro-Hungarian propaganda it must be taken 
with a pinch of salt, though both the editor and General Bandholtz are honest 
in their viewpoints. The result is a curious mixture which both stimulates 
and disappoints. 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown. JoszpH S. RoucEx. 


Clemenceau au soir de sa vie, 1920-1929. Par Général Mordacq. Deux 
tomes. (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. vi, 300; 304; 15, 12 fr.) This two 
volume chronicle of the last days of Clemenceau’s career, completing the 
author’s previous study of the war minister, is one more proof that Clemen- 
ceau, like Bismarck, was one of those tragic figures whose genius rusted into 
mere misanthropy when the day of action had passed. General Mordacq 
makes out the best possible case for the last phase of his friend's career, main- 
taining that it was only the “sabotage of the Treaty of Versailles” and not 
personal disappointment over failing to get the rather empty honor of the 
French presidency that left him so querulous and embittered (II. 274). One 
may grant this and still stand appalled at the variety and virulence of his 
post-war enmities. Every attempt, in France or abroad, to modify or even to 
supplement the peace settlement of 1919 was deliberate treason to French 
safety. The Locarno Pact was merely “This new mutilation of the Treaty of 
Versailles ” (II. 85): and the Briand-Kellogg Pact a “comedy” which would 
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only result in new concessions from France (II. 194). Lloyd George was an 
enemy of France and a man of "stupefying ignorance" (I. 257), Hoover was 
"completely in the hands of the German party in the United States" (I. 242), 
and Tardieu was the only man in French political life capable of carrying out 
a "truly French policy" (I. 166). At all events Clemenceau remained to the 
end an individual, and his prejudices are not always where one would expect 
to find them. He seems rather to have admired Wilson, the foreign pacifist, 
and to have detested Poincaré, fellow Frenchman and fellow nationalist. 
The University of Michigan. PrEsTON SLOSSON. 


China's Foreign Relations, 1917-1931. By Robert T. Pollard, Ph.D; As- 
sistant Professor of Oriental Studies, University of Washington. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. x, 416, $3.50.) By reference to Dr. 
H. B. Morse's standard work, The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire, Professor Pollard indicates his conception of the outstanding signifi- 
cance of the period covered by his study of China's foreign relations during 
the years 1917-1931. The earlier work subdivides the age of the Celestial 
Empire’s relations with the West into three periods—those of conflict prior 
to 1860, of submission to 1894, and of subjection to 1911. With the entrance 
of China into the World War, followed shortly by the Bolshevist revolution 
in 1917, what Professor Pollard looks upon as the period of recovery begins, 
and he analyzes it with meticulous impartiality, carrying it down to the out- 
break of hostilities between China and Japan in the autumn of 1931. De- 
velopments in the East during the past year and a half suggest to him the 


~ possibility that the period of recovery has been interrupted, if not ended, by 


a new one of conflict. Whatever the effect, to be traced by historians of the 
future, contemporary developments in that area can be comprehended only in 
the light of such detailed and scholarly studies as the one under consideration. 

The thread which binds together the amazingly intricate series of incidents 
and conditions bearing upon China’s foreign affairs during and since the 
World War is that of revision of old treaties and negotiation of new ones. 
The first dent in the foreign armor was effected as a consequence of the 
entry of China into the war in August, 1917. German and. Austro-Hungarian 
political interests were liquidated. The course of the Russian revolution 
offered new opportunities to Chica. By 1918-1919, and somewhat steadily 
thereafter, the Soviet government was making overtures to both Peking and 
Canton, and a situation was developing not altogether dissimilar to that 
which had prevailed in 1895-1896 following disappointments experienced 
at the hands of Japan and Great Britain. By 1924 agreements with Germany 
and Russia had brought seventy-two per cent. of foreign white nationals in 
the country under the control of Chinese laws and courts. 

The steps by which the privileged position of foreign nationals in China 
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has been undermined, the struggles of Japan to turn back, or at least to con- 
trol the tide, and the position attained by the National government of China 
in 1931 are traced with care and buttressed with 1096 citations to—with 
few. exceptions—irreproachable sources. 

The author demonstrably belongs to the school of thought which looks 
upon history as purely scientific. Althougk writing in part from first-hand - 
knowledge, he carefully suppresses that fact—as he does, with the rarest of 
exceptions, any tendency to let his natural humor play over the tragi-comedy 
which is China. He is all but superhumanly objective in his handling of 
materials and in his conclusions, Taking into account the narrow chron- 
ological limits of the study and the limitations of space for handling the 
domestic background of the foreign problems, the result is a weighty volume 
of real worth not to be taken up lightly nor soon to be forgotten. 

The University of Chicago. HanLzy FarnswortH MacNair. 


International Law in National Courts: a Study of the Enforcement of 
International Law in German, Swiss, Frencn, and Belgian Courts. By Ruth 
D. Masters, Ph.D., Sametime Columbia University Fellow, Carnegie Fellow 
for International Law. 

Compulsory Arbitration of International Disputes. By Helen May Cory, 
Sometime Gilder Fellow in Columbia University, lately Carnegie Fellow in 
International Law. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1932, pp. 245; 
xiii, 281, $3.75; $3.50.) Although the first of these volumes deals with the 
relation between international law and municipal law of states, the study is 
limited to the enforcement of international law in German, Swiss, French, 
and Belgian courts. It is not a study of the conflict of laws. As the position 
of international law in courts cannot be established by theories, the author 
discusses the practice of national judges in interpreting treaties. Of special 
significance is the critical survey, on the subject under discussion, of the 
treaties of Belgium from 1831 to 1919, and those of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland from 1761 to 1929. It is to be regretted that important cases 
of the last few years were not included. The book does not attempt to develop 
the historical phase of the subject, but is simply an invitation for a thorough 
historical study. 

Miss Cory's work is a valuable contribution to the history of international 
arbitration. It is a study limited to the system of obligations whereby states 
have undertaken in advance to have recourse to arbitration for the settlement 
of their disputes. The device of a historical examination of compulsory arbi- 
tration has been employed. The early attempts at arbitration agreements of 
the Latin American countries, the first and second Pan-American confer- ° 
ences, the first and second Hague conferences, the Olney-Pauncefote treaty, 
and the Knox treaties are critically examined as milestones in the evolution 
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of obligatory arbitration. The value of the study is enhanced by the twerty- 
four page treaty index, with a tabular summary by states of compulsory arbi- 
tration engagements entered into during the period from 1820 to 1931. 

American University. WittramM E. ARMSTRONG. 

Benjamin Chew, 1722—1810, Head of the Pennsylvania Judiciary System 
under Colony and Commonwealth. By Burton Alva Konkle. (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932, pp. xix, 316, $4.00.) It is a pleasure 
to welcome another volume from the pen of the veteran Pennsylvania bio- 
grapher, Mr. Burton Alva Konkle, who already has to his credit lives of 
David Lloyd, George Bryan, Thomas Smith, Joseph Hopkinson, James Wil- 
son, and Nicholas Biddle, as well as other studies in the field of Pennsylvania 
history. In his Benjamin Chew, in carefully tracing the relations of his sub- 
ject to the government of the province and later of the state for a period of 
well over fifty years he has made an interesting and valuable contribution to 
the history of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Born in Maryland of Quaker parents, reared to manhood in the Lower 
Counties on the Delaware, where his father became chief justice, and finally 
establishing his residence in Pennsylvania, Chew played an influential róle 
in shaping the destinies of the latter two provinces. The dual citizenship of 
the eighteenth century which permitted the Morris family to enjoy high office 
in both New York and New Jersey also permitted the accumulation of im- 
portant posts in both Pennsylvania and Delaware by Benjamin Chew. Not 
only was he a member of the assembly of the Lower Counties and a com- 
piler of its laws but for years he acted as its speaker. He was, also surpris- 
ingly enough, occupying the office of recorder of Philadelphia and that of 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania. Later he became a member of the gov- 
ernor's council in each of these colonies and in 1765 in surrendering the 
office of attorney-general, which for a decade he had filled with distinction, 
he succeeded to two of the most lucrative offices in the gift of the proprietors, 
that of register-general in both Pennsylvania and Delaware. To all these 
responsibilities and honors was added his appointment in 1774 as chief justice 
of Pennsylvania in place of William Allen. Although Loyalist in sympathy, 
he had conducted himself so circumspectly both in and out of office that he 
had few enemies when the Revolution broke upon America. Nevertheless, 
he and Governor Penn during the period of Howe’s occupancy of Philadel- 
phia were kept prisoners on parole in western New Jersey. Not until 1791 
does Chew emerge from seclusion, when he accepted the appointment of 
president of the high court of errors and appeals of Pennsylvania which cffice 
he graced until the year 1805. 

While by no means possessing a flowing style and while inclined to ircor- 
porate in the text materials customarily found in the footnotes or in appen- 
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dixes, Mr. Konkle has given to the public another solid contribution to his- 
torical scholarship. The work is handsomely illustrated. 
Lehigh University. l Lawrence H. Gipson. 


. John Marshall in Diplomacy and in Law. By the Lord Craigmyle, for- 
merly Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. With an Introduction by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, New York. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, pp. viii, 145, $1.75.) Lord Craigmyle presents 
here not a biograpky, not a work of research, nor yet a legal commentary, 
but a discriminating and vivid appreciation of Marshall’s contribution to 
diplomacy and government. That law has its steadying contribution to 
society, and that nowhere is this contribution better realized than in Mar- 
shall, is the author’s central conviction; it is also evident that the Hamilton- 
Washington-Marshall factor in American polity appeals more to him than 


that typified by a Jefferson or a Gerry. After a brief foreword by Dr. Butler’ 


the author analyzes the personal qualities of Marshall—their frontier origin, 
his military service, his "toughness in body and mind”, his fondness for 
great authors, his patriotism, his amiability, his integrity, his notable affection 
for wife and children. Then he treats Marshall the diplomat outmaneuvering 
the pro-French camp in America and outfacing the wily Talleyrand in Paris; 
Marshall the jurist resisting Jeffersonian “politics to the death” in the trial 
of Burr (Beveridge being closely followed here); and Marshall the great 
chief justice laying those solidifying foundations without which the words 
“United States” would have been a “derisory term”. The author brings to 
his task a pithy style, a poetic flair (as when he muses at the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, pp. 138-140), a keen legal (not legalistic) understanding, a friendly 
detachment, and a mind well furnished in incident and allusion. In fine, the 
book gives a cameo-like impression of the service of Marshall in restraining 
the flamboyant, impulsive type of liberty and promoting (see p. 23) the 
“American idea—practical, determined, undemonstrative, disciplined, the 
idea which you dare not despise when you call it English”, a “harmonized 
liberty”, the “correlative of order”. 
The University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


Southwest on the Turquoise Trail: the First Diaries on the Road to Santa 
Fe. Edited, with Bibliographical Resumé, 1810—1825, by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert. [Overland to the Pacific, volume II.] (Published by the Stewart Com- 
mission of Colorado College and the Denver Public Library, 1933, pp. xiv, 
301, $5.00.) "The Turquoise Trail” is the editor’s poetical designation of the 
long-familiar Santa Fe Trail, which, as he pertinently observes, did not really 
end at Santa Fe. The purpose of this second volume in the series is to present 
the story of the beginnings of the development of the great highway from 
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Missouri to the Southwest, “that track which, traversing Missouri and Kan- 
sas, crosses the Arkansas River and Cimarron Desert, gains Taos and Santa 
Fe, and throws its great arms out, one into Old Mexico by way of present 
El Paso and the other into California by way of the Mohave Desert and 
Salton Sea" (p. xiii). The method employed is to present significant docu- 
ments, together with pertinent contemporary comment upon them, and an 
explanatory historical and bibliographical commentary by the present editor. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the first pertaining to the trail to 
Santa Fe, the second to its extensions to Mexico and California. Necessarily, 
perhaps, the documents presented are of uneven length and significance. 
Those in Part I. begin with Pedro Vial’s tour of 1792 to open the way from 
Spanish Santa Fe to Spanish St. Louis. Thomas Becknell’s journey of 1821, 
reports of congressional inquiries instigated by Thomas H. Benton, the gov- 
ernment survey of 1825-1827, the diary of General George C. Sibley for the 


“same period, and Alphonso Wetmore's diary of 1828 follow. 


Part JI. contains but two selections, the second, or Mexican, half of 
Zebulon Pike's journal of 1806-1897, and Antonio Armijo’s scanty record of 
his journey from Santa Fe to California in 1829-1830. 

The editing of the volume is competently done, and the assembling of the 
documents presented is an undoubted service to scholarship. It is surely 
unfair to blame Lewis and Clark for subsequent eastern American ignorance 
of the West (p. 19); indeed, Mr. Hulbert himself testifies clamantly (espe- 
cially in volume I. of the series) that this ignorance still continues. The name 
of so prominent a character as Robert Stuart should not be misspelled (pp. 7-9 
and index). The footnote on page 8 indicates editorial ignorance of the exist- 
ence, and ready availability since 1916 (Wis. Hist. Colls., vol. XXII.), of 
Sergeant Ordway’s journal, the only wholly complete one, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. A few minor errors in the nature of misprints, which we 
do not trouble to list, have been noted. _ 

Detroit Public Library. : M. M. Quaire. 


The Emigrants Guide to Oregon and California. By Lansford W. Hast- 
ings. With Historical Note and Bibliography by Charles Henry Carey. 

Hail J. Kelley on Oregon. Edited by Fred Wilbur Powell. 

Scenery of the Plains, Mountains, and Mines. By Franklin Langworthy. 
Edited by Paul C. Phillips from the Edition of 1855. 

Scout and Ranger, being the Personal Adventures of James Pike of the 
Texas Rangers in 1859-60. With Introduction and Notes by Carl L. Cannon. 
[Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier, Car] L, Cannon, General Edi- 
tor.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932, pp. xxix, 157; xxi, 411; 
xviii, 292; xxii, 164, $3.00; $3.50; $3.50; $2.50). With the appearance of 
these four volumes the Princeton University Press has published eight in its 
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Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier series. The first editions of the 


- writings under review appeared between the years 1832 and 1868. There are 


several editions of Hastings, The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California, 
but the first was published in 1845. Others appeared in 1847, 1848, and in 
1857. The five selections and unpublished letters in Hall J. Kelley on Oregon 
span the entire period. Langworthy, Scenery of the Plains, Mountains, and 
Mines made its début in 1855, and the Scout and Ranger by James Pike was 
published in 1865. 

Hastings’s Guide contains a good historical introduction to the text, a 
bibliography on Hastings, "Crawford's Notes upon the Text”, and an “Ap- 
praisal of the Hastings Book” taken from Bancroft’s History of California, 
which could be more appropriately entitled “An Arraignment of Hastings’ 
Veracity”. The text is a facsimile of the 1845 edition, so there are no editorial 
notes pointing out the inaccuracies of the text. The selections from Hall 
Jackson Kelley contain materials the character of which might well have been 
selected by Bancroft to justify his contention that Kelley did not “Cease writ- 
ing and raving” on Oregon until he reached the ripe age of eighty-five. They 
also reveal the tender sensitiveness of the author. After all, perhaps the in- 
creasing periods of contemplation to which he occasionally refers were prin- 
cipally unhappy intervals that he spent nursing grievances, some of which 
were imaginary and others the result of his own mistaken judgment. 

Langworthy, Scenery of the Plains, Mountains, and Mines is the most in- 
teresting and valuable of the series under review. The author belongs to that 
very small group of well-trained, cultured, and intelligent men who have 
lived in the midst of the primitive hardships of a frontier environment and 
have left first-hand, impersonal accounts of conditions there. James Pike, 
Scout and Ranger, is presented in expurgated form. The original edition falls 
naturally into two parts. The first relates the author's experiences as a Texas 
ranger just prior to the Civil War, and the second records his services as a spy 
in the Union army during and after that conflict. The former is selected, 
appropriately, for this series. James Pike, a grandnephew of Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike, was a sturdy, rugged frontier character who possessed the un- 
usual knack of relating his experiences without conspicuously magnifying 
the personal qualities associated with the incidents described. 

The format of the volumes is up to the high standard set by the Princeton 
University Press from the beginning. While the editorial work has not been 
as thorough as it was in the first four volumes of the series, the principal 
object of the editors and of the publisher has been achieved. Students and 
readers of Western history may now have easy access to books which formerly 
could be obtained only, if at all, in a few of the larger libraries of the country. 

Mills College. ; CARDINAL GOODWIN. 
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Lincoln: a Psycho-Biography. By L. Pierce Clark. (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1933, pp. xv, 570, $3.50.) The author of this curious volume 
does not condescend to document any of his statements. In 550 pages not a 
single sustaining note. For him with his assumptions as to how biography 
may be written, none are needed. Briefly his formula is—I see a type; I 
recognize and classify it; data that fit into my conception of this type are to 
be accepted as reliable; don’t ask me for my authorities any more than you 
would ask the priestess at Delphi. All very good for Delphi! But common- 
place people, mere historians and the like, find here a welter of facts, anec- 
dotes, myths, impressions, all selected and unified by a preconception. In'a 
word, we have a literary effect instead of a historical one. The method is 
exactly the method of the novelist. But this method is used in the interests of 
psychoanalysis. Waiving one's personal attitude toward that highly dogmatic 
science, the mere historian deplores its failure to differentiate between treatise 
and biography. Much of this volume is treatise pure and simple, with Lin- 
coln as a peg to hang dogmas upon. This is not the place to discuss the 
linguistic propriety of "mother fixation" or the anthropological soundness of 
"the Euripidean complex". If those ideas appeal to you, you will find them 
here applied to Lincoln with all the infectious zeal of a propagandist. But 
you must forgive the historian for resenting the author's omniscience—the 
very thing we accept in the novelist—and for his objections to regarding 
Delphi as a graduate school of historical research. 

N. W. S. 


John McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in the Hudson's 
Bay Territory. Edited by W. S. Wallace. [Publications of the Champlain 
Society, volume XIX.] (Toronto, the Society, 1932, pp. xxxvi, 402.) This 
fur trade narrative was originally published in 1849 and is now a collector's 
item. The author was an employee of the Hudson's Bay Company from 
1820 to 1845 and the book is devoted to his experiences and reflections. The 
Hudson's Bay Company when the volume opens was still at war with the 
North West Company, and the book in its early chapters is an intimate ac- 
count of cutthroat competition in the Ottawa Valley where the author was 
stationed. The scene shifts in 1833 from the East to New Caledonia, and in 
1837 to Labrador. In Labrador the author discovered the Great Falls of 
Labrador, the chief claim he has to fame. His fur trade services terminated 
at Great Slave Lake in 1845. He quit the company in a huff, and his narra- 
tive, published four years later, is intended as an exposé of the company's 
evil ways. The account is warped in this respect by feeling. The author 
advocates the abolition of the company's charter and the restoration of free 
competition in the fur trade as in the interests of the Indians! ‘The work is 
considered by its editor "a document of first-rate importance for the history 
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of the fur trade” (p. xxi). This may be doubted, but it is, perhaps, useful 
enough to have warranted a new edition. A good sketch of McLean opens 
the volume. The editorial work throughou: is excellent. 

Harvard University. FREDERICK MERK. 

. 

Historical Evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Fred Rippy, Professor 
of History, Duke University. (New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1932, 
pp. xvii, 580, $5.00.) Of the several methods of treatment adopted hitherto 
by writers on the subject the author has chosen mainly the one that examines 
the course of national development from the standpoint of successive ten- 
dencies and movements more or less characteristic of the Hispanic-American 
countries as a whole. From it he deviates to the extent of assigning nearly 
: two-fifths of the text to international relations alone. Condensed from his 
larger work on the theme, this section discusses, not so much the foreign 
policies of the countries themselves, as what European nations and the United 
States have done or thought about them. It is easily the best portion of 
a volume in many wavs commendable. 

Intensive study of the ‘contents, however, convinces the reviewer that 
Professor Rippy has written more hurriedly than his ample knowledge justi- 
fies. When handling material still relatively strange to American college 
teachers and students little can be taken for granted and correspondingly 
greater care must be exercised for the assurance of accuracy in presentation. 
The comments that follow, accordingly, are offered as suggestions of some 
respects in which the results of apparent haste may be avoided in a subse- 
quent edition. 

Compression of the colonial and revolutionary period to the advantage of 
"international relations" is a questionable arrangement. So are the insertion 
of the names of multifarious personages and narration by means of presi- 
dential administrations. Spanish terms are not always defined or else are 
curiously anglicized. Nowhere emerges an adequate account of the influence 
of geography, climate, the aboriginal inhabitants, and European immigration, 
upon the evolution of national character and custom. The author’s attitude 
toward Spanish colonial rule is rather hypercritical. It certainly has prevented 
him from giving appropriate recognition to the work of the Church. As- 
suredly the “Age of the Dictators” did not continue up to 1932. “Yankee” 
as an equivalent for “American” or “North American” seems quite inadmis- 
sible. Nor is “Anglo-American” a term properly applicable to the presump- 
tive “dominance” of the United States. 

The Casa de la Contratación was not a “board of trade" (p. 58). Periodicals 
appeared in Spanish America long before 1801 (p. 112). That Bolívar “pene- 
trated the hidden mysteries of his epoch" (p. 158) 1s dubious. Western Haiti 
did not threaten to secede from eastern (p. 166), any more than Spain entered 
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the American Revolution “on the side of the United States” (p. 343) or than 
Colombia had a boundary dispute with Nicaragua (p. 487). 

Though the author did not wish to present an “extensive bibliography”, 
he furnishes upwards of four hundred titles. Among eighteen items men- 
tioned under “General Histories” he stars fourteen as possessing the “greatest 
value”. A chronological list of Hispanic-American viceroys, captains gen- 
eral, presidents, constitutions, and independence days would have been serv- 
iceable. The index manifestly is not the compilation of an expert. 

Columbia University. WiLLIAM R. SHEPHERD. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Program Committee of the American Historical Association is de- 
veloping plans for the Urbana meeting (December 27, 28, 29) along the lines 
announced in the last number of this journal. The general session on the 
Transit of Civilization will emphasize the phases indicated by the title, “The 
Transit of Civilizaticn in the Middle West”. Further topics have been ar- 
ranged for the sectional or research groups. For example, Russian History, 
Historiography, Immigration, and American Legal History and Records. In 
addition to the joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, which is to discuss the topic "The Old Northwest”, there will be sessions 
of the Agricultural History Society, the American Society of Church History, - 
the Conference of Historical Societies, and the National Council of Social 
Sciences. : 


Two committees of the Association with important projects of publication 
report gratifying progress. For the Littleton-Griswold Committee the 
Records of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, 1695-1729, edited by Carroll T. 
Bond, chief judge of the Maryland court of appeals, is in press (Plimpton 
Press). Two other volumes planned by this committee are in preparation: 
Selections from the Records of the Mayoralty Court of New York City, 
edited by Dr. Richard B. Morris; Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Rhode Island, edited by Dorothy S. Towle, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Andrews. | 


Mrs. Frank T. Griswold, who endowed the Littleton-Griswold Fund, has 
generously offered to supplement the income from her endowment by a sub- 
stantial sum in order -o hasten the publication of all three of these volumes. 


For the Beveridge Fund Committee, The Weld Papers (of Theodore D. 
Weld, Sarah Grimké, and Angelina Grimké Weld), edited by Professor 
Gilbert H. Barnes and Professor Dwight L. Dumond, will go to press early 
in the autumn. They will fill two volumes and contain vivid anti-slavery * 
material. 


The Bibliography of British History: Tudor Period, 1483—1603, issued 
under the direction or the American Historical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain, has been published by the Clarendon 
Press (New: York, Oxford University Press, pp. 467, $8.50). The editor is 
Dr. Conyers Read. A preface, describing the aim and scope of this work, 
has been contributed by Professor E. P. Cheyney, chairman of the Committee 
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on the Bibliography of Modern British History. A previous volume had 
already been issued, dealing with the Stuart period and edited by Mr. Godfrey 
Davies. A volume on the Eighteenth Century (covering the period 1715- 
1789) is in course of preparation, under the editorship of Professor D. J. 
Medley. e 


TRANSFER TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE OLDER 
ARCHIVES OF CERTAIN AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 
LEGATIONS, AND CONSULATES 


At various dates in 1932, the Department of State issued instructions 
addressed to American diplomatic and consular officers, calling for the trans- 
fer to the Department of State of all records and archives prior to January 1, 
1907, of the diplomatic and consular posts to which they were addressed. 
Up to July 24, 6177 volumes of records and archives had been received by 
the department, and the transfer is practically complete, 

The material transmitted from the various embassies and legations con- 
sists principally of instructions from and dispatches to the Department of 
State, notes to and from the foreign office of the country in which the 
diplomatic post is located, correspondence to and from the American consular 
posts in that country, miscellaneous correspondence, records of passports 
issued, registers of American citizens, and correspondence relative to claims 
of American citizens. 

The material transmitted from the consular posts consists principally of 
the following: records of fees and accounts, records of seamen relieved, sea- 
men's registers, records of services to American vessels, registers of landing 
and debenture certificates, records of the arrival and departure of American 
vessels, papers relating to accounts and returns, marine notes of protest, 
marine extended protests, ships’ daily journals, registration applications of 
American citizens, marriage, birth, and death certificates, alien visa applica- 
tions, invoice books, miscellaneous correspondence books, and volumes con- 
taining the instructions and dispatches passing between the Department of 
State and the consular posts. 

Many of the records and archives received are in a very bad state of 
preservation, due largely to climatic conditions in the tropical regions in 
" which they were kept, and to destruction caused by tropical insects and 
worms. Approximately half of the records received have been fumigated 
by the archives staff of the department, with a view to preventing further 
destruction. 

The following brief notations will serve to indicate the countries from 
which records.and archives have been received, and the periods which the 
records cover. ` | 

Brazit: The diplomatic records date from the year 1809, and some of 
the consular records from the year 1819. 
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CoLomsia: The. diplomatic and consular records date from the year 1823. 

Costa Rica: The diplomatic records date from the year 1854, and con- 
tain many records relative to other Central American republics. Some of the 
consular records date from the year 1882. 

Cusa: Some of the consular records date from the year 1820. The 
embassy at Havana was authorized to retain its old records and archives. 

Dominican Repustic: The diplomatic records date from the year 1883, 
and some of the consular records from the ysar 1847. 

Ecuapor: The diplomatic records date from the year 1827, and some 
of the consular records from the year 1835. 

GUATEMALA: The diplomatic records relative to Guatemala date from 
the year 1821, and the consular records from the year 1825. The legation 
archives also contain material relative to other Central American republics, 
some of which dates from the year 1812. 

Hartt: The diplomatic records date from the year 1860, and some of 
the consular records from the year 1849. 

Honpuras: The diplomatic records date from the year 1854, and some 
of the consular records from the year 1872. 

Nicaracua: Some of the consular records date from the year 1854. 
The legation at Managua was authorized to retain its old records and 
archives. 

PANAMA: Some of zhe consular records date from the year 1833. The 
legation at Panama was authorized to retain its records and archives. 

Er Satvapor: The diplomatic records date from the year 1856, and some 
of the consular records from the year 1862. 

VENEZUELA: The diplomatic records date from the year 1835, and some 
of the consular records from the year 1824. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AND ADJACENT TO THE West Inpres: Records and 
archives dating from the years indicated have been received from the follow- 
ing consular posts: Barbados, 1842; Roseau, Dominica, 1880; Belize, British 
Honduras, 1892; Georgetown, British Guiana, 1858; Kingston, Jamaica, 
1831; Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, 1821; Trinidad, B. W. I., 1855; Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 1854; and St. George's, Bermuda, 7878. 

FRENCH Possessions IN THE West Inpres: Records and archives dating 
from the year 1871 have been received from Martinique, French West Indies. 

NETHERLANDS, POSSESSIONS IN THE West Inpres: Records and archives 
dating from the year 1821 have been received from Curacao, Netherlands, 
West Indies. 

OTHER PrLAcEs: Records and archives have been received from former 
American consular agencies: Larnaca, Cyprus (for the period 1919-1930); 
Haifa, Palestine (1872-1917); Jaffa, Palestine (1866-1917). 

H. M. 
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PERSONAL 


Amos Shartle Hershey, professor of history in Indiana University, died 
on June 12 at the age of 65. He was a member of the class of 1892 at 
Harvard, and completed his work for the doctorate at Heidelberg in 1894. 
His work as a teacher in Indiana University began the following year. He 
was made professor of European history and politics in 1900, and became" 
head of the newly created department of political science in 1914. His prin- 
cipal writings were The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1907), and The Essentials of International Law and Organt- 
zation (1927). 

Philip Alexander Bruce, historian of Virginia, died on August 16 at the 
age of 77. He was graduated from the University of Virginia in the class of 
1876, taking a law degree from Harvard three years later. His first book was 
The Plantation Negro as a Freeman (1888). Among his later works were 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (1895), 
and Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (1910). His 
latest work was The Virginia Plutarch, in two volumes, published by the 
University of Virginia (1929). D 

Paul van Dyke, for many years professor of Modern history in Princeton’ 
University, died on August 30 at the age of 74. He graduated from Prince- 
ton with the class of 1881 and from the Princeton Theological Seminary 
three years later. The following year he studied in the University of Berlin. 
He served in two pastorates, and was for three years instructor in Church 
history in Princeton Seminary. In 1892 he became professor of Modern 
European history in the university, and held that position until his recent 
retirement. He was twice Harvard lecturer to the provincial universities of 
France, and was Louis Liard lecturer at the Sorbonne. His most notable 
work as a writer was his biography of Catherine de Medicis in two volumes 
(1922). Among his other works were The Age of the Renascence (1897), 
Renascence Portraits (1905), and The Story of France (1928). He was a 
valued contributor to this journal, his most recent review appearing in the 
July number. 


Henry Walcott Farnam, long professor of economics in Yale University, ` 
died on September 5 at the age of 79. He was a member of the class of 1874 
at Yale, and studied in Berlin, Gottingen, and Strasbourg, receiving the 
doctorate in 1878. After two years as a tutor in Yale College he was ap- 
pointed professor of economics. He retired in 1918. His writings were 
chiefly in the field of economics, To the Festgabe offered to Professor 
` Schmoller in f908 he contributed Deutsch-Amerikanische Beziehungen in 
der Volkswirtschaftsleben. He early joined the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, was a life member, and a generous friend. 
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"Thomas Rice Edward Holmes, the- distinguished authority on Julius 
Caesar, died on August 6 at the age of 78. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and from 1878 until his retirement in’ 1g0g taught in the great 
English public schools, including St. Paul’s. Among his notable works are 
Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (2nd ed., 1911); Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar (1907); Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War, trans- 
lated (1908); The Roman Republic and the Formation of the Empire, 3 vols. 
(1923); The Architect of the Roman Empire, 2 vols. (1928, 1931). He was 
also an authority on the Indian Mutiny and wrote a volume upon that subject 
which reached a fifth edition in 1898. He contributed a chapter on the 
Mutiny in the Cambridge History of India, vol. VI., reviewed on another 
page of this journal. 


` Charles Andler, the successor of Arthur Chuquet as professor of the 
Germanic language and literature in the Collége de France, died on April 1 
at the age of 67. Like Chuquet he will be remembered as a historian quite 
as much as a student of literature. One of his earlier works was Les origines 
du socialisme d'État en Allemagne. "Two years before the World War he 
published Le socialisme impérialiste dans l'Allemagne. He also wrote a 
widely read life of Le prince de Bismarck (1899). During the war he edited 
four volumes of selections from Gernian writings to illustrate Pan-Germanism 
in all its phases. His prefaces to these volumes, if put together, would 
amount to a volume of 400 pages. In his later life his great work was a study 
of Nietzsche in six volumes. 


Another recent death of a distinguished French historian was that of 
Christian Pfister associated with Charles Bémont as editor of the Revue 
historique for volumes CX. to CXVI. After France recovered Alsace, M. 
Pfister became professor, then dean, and finally rector of the University of 
Strasbourg. One of his early works was Études sur le régne de Robert le 
Pieux (1885). He also published a Histoire de Nancy, 3 vols. (1902-1909). 


In the late June number of the Historische Zeitschrift Professor Karl 
Stáhlin gives his impressions of the work of two distinguished Russian his- 
torians who recently. died in exile, Serge F. Platonov and Alexander A. 
Kizevetter. 


Twenty-nine scholars, of his own and other nations, have joined in 
honoring the sixtieth birthday of Professor Halvdan Koht of Oslo, president 
of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, by a handsome volume 


of historical studies, Festskrift til Halvdan Koht pa Seksiarsdagen, yde Juli: 


1933 (Oslo, Aschehoug, pp. 360). Twenty of the studies are in Norwegian, 
mostly on subjects in Scandinavian history, four in German, four in French, 
one ‘in English, the last an interesting paper by Mr. Harold Temperley on 
British Secret Diplomacy during the Palmerstonian Period. Special attention 
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may also be called to M. Michel Lhéritier’s essay on Histoire et causalité, 
that of Eiliv Skard on the Roman title of Pater Patriae, that of Professor 
Henri Pirenne on the treasury and finances of the Merovingian kings, and 
that of Arnold Restad on the question of the jurisdiction of Norwegian 
kings over Greenland. JF. J? 


At the opening of the Seventh International Congress on History at War- 
saw on August 21 there were more than a thousand delegates from forty 
countries. The following Americans were present: Salo Baron, Beverley W. 
Bond, jr., Isaac J. Cox, Fred Morrow Fling, Louis R. Gottschalk, and Michael 
I. Rostovtzeff. 


Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, of the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress, has accepted the position of archivist in the State Library of Penn- 
sylvania at Harrisburg. 


Professor A. T. Volwiler, of Wittenberg College, has accepted the posi- 
tion of associate professor of history in Ohio University, and has already 
begun his work at that institution. 


Professor Oscar J. Campbell, of the University of Michigan, has been ap-. 
pointed visiting scholar at the Huntington Library, to be in residence for six 
months beginning on February 1, 1934. 


Jarvis M. Morse, Brown University, has been promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor. 


Leaves of absence for the year 1933-1934; Frank Nowak, Boston Univer- 
sity, for the first semester; Clarence H. Haring, Harvard University, for the 
second semester, A. M. Schlesinger, for the year. 


GENERAL 


General review: Ch. Guignebert, Histoire des religions: Christianisme 
antique; Histoire du Christianisme: Temps moderne et contemporaine (Rev. 
Hist., May!); George Espinas, Histoire urbaine: Directions de recherches et 
résultats (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., May, July); Lucien Febvre, De l'histoire- 
tableau: Essais de critique constructive (ibid.). ; 


The American Council of Learned’ Societies offers for the year 1934 
grants in aid of research, the smaller not exceeding $300, the larger not ex- 
ceeding $1000, and post-doctoral fellowships, with a basic stipend of $1800. 
Applications must be filed at Washington, D. C., the office of the Council, 
907 Fifteenth St, N. W., by December 15, and awards will be announced 
in March, 1934. 


1 Articles mentioned in this and the following sections have appeared since October, 
1932. Books mentioned were published in 1933, unless another date is given. 
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The Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences for 
May continues the publication of papers or reports submitted to the Inter- 
national Congress of Warsaw. 


eFritz Kern, the author of Die Anfänge der Weltgeschichte, ein For- 
schungsbericht und Leitfaden (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, pp. 149, 4 M.), takes 
Menghin’s Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit as his text and never wanders very 
far from it. The treatment is philosophical, the end in view synthetic. He 
makes use of the terminology first employed by Rellini and Menghin. His 
Alithic and Eolithic are followed by Protolithic (Lower Paleolithic), 
Miolithic (Upper Paleolithic), Epimiolitkic (Mesolithic), Protoneolithic, 
Mixoneolithic, and Epineolithic. There is no index to the little volume and 
the text is without illustrations. G. G. M. 


Three pamphlets may be noted which have been published in advance. 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy (London, Humphrey Milford). 
Archaeology and Folk Tradition, by H. J. Fleure (Sir John Rhŷs Memorial 
Lecture) shows by many interesting examples, from the Baltic regions, from 
Ireland, and from Britain, how often modern archzological researches have 
shown popular traditions to have a basis of historic fact. C. J. Gadd of the 
British Museum, Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur, adds to the 
evidence for connection in the third millennium B. C. between the civiliza- 
tions of the Indus valley and of Mesopotamia. A. W. Clapham discourses in- - 
structively on the Renaissance of Architecture and Stone-Carving in Southern 
France in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. J.F.J. 


The Faculty of Arts of the University of Egypt began in May the publica- 
tion of a Bulletin, which is to appear twice a year. The honorary secretary 
of the editorial board is Mr. Shafik Ghorbal. Among the articles of interest 
in this number are: An Early Arabic Translation from the Greek, entitled 
The Book of the Plants of Aristotle, one version of a work included in the 
Corpus of Aristotle, by A. J. Arberry; D'un pont de fer à la Mecque dans une 
chanson de geste du xtv® siècle, by Herman Dopp; The Mamluk Conquest 
of Cyprus in the Fifteenth Century, by Mustafa Ziada; The Missions of Ali 
Effendi in Paris and of Sedki Effendi in London, 1797-1811, a Contribution 
to the Study of the Westernization of Ottoman Institutions, by Shafik 
Ghorbal. 


At the May meeting of the Lakeville (Conn.) Historical Conference it 
was decided to adopt a definite program looking toward the establishment of 
a system of exchange professorships among the member colleges with possible 
extensions to other academic institutions. Information concerning the project 
may’ be obtained from the president, Miss Viola F. Barnes; Mount Holyoke 
College. A list of members willing to consider exchange appointments, 
with data as to training, experience, field, gecgraphical preference, salary, etc., 
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is now in the hands of the secretary, Miss Elsie DeWitt, Wellesley College, 
and may be consulted by heads of departments interested. 


Articles: Jacques Delevsky, Nature et histoire (Rev. Synthése, June); 
Paul Langevin, La valeur éducative de l'histoire des sciences (1bid.); He J. 
Fleure, Racial Distribution in the Light of Archeology (Bull. John Rylands 
Library, July); Howard F. Barker, Surnames as Common Property (Am. 
Mercury, Sept.); H. P. Mead, The Story of the Semaphore (Mariner’s Mirror, 


July). 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


The following reports of excavations are significant: E. Dhorme, on the 
work at Ras Shamra (Jour. Savants, Jan.); Ausgrabungen in Sichem (Arch. 
Anzeig., XLVII. 289 ff.); articles on American excavations at Athens, by 
Leslie Shear and Homer Thompson (Am. Jour. Arch., Apr.); also one by . 
G. E. Mylonas and K. Kourouniotes on the new work at Eleusis (12:d.); 
several important hoards of early Roman coins published in Notizie delgi sca- 
vi (VIIL 393 ff.); T. Ashby (an article found among his manuscripts) on 
Discoveries in Italy and the Mediterranean (Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIII., no. 1). 
The Archaeologischer Anzeiger has a full summary. of finds in Italy during 
1932 (XLVII. 447 ff.). New bibliographies are available in the Archiv für 
Orientforschung (no. 6) and in the American Journal of Archaeology ( Apr.). 


Die ältere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens, und Ægyptens, von Eduard 
Meyer (Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1931, pp. 
vili, 74, 3 M.) recalls the mingled pleasure and regret at the posthumous 
publication of Meyer's last partial revision of his Geschichte des Altertums. 
The regret will be greater that this chronological appendix has been repub- 
lished virtually without change, save for five pages of Ergünzungen by the 
editor. The republication at least testifies to the sanity of Meyer, for to-day 
there is little support for the rival Egyptian chronology here combatted and 
his date of 2049-1750 for the First Dynasty of Babylon, key date of all early 
West Asiatic history, is now accepted by the majority of students. A. T. O. 


M. Jacques Pirenne's Histotre des institutions et du droit privé de 
l'ancienne Égypte (Brussels, Fondation égyptologique Reine Élisabeth) is 
an important contribution by one who, trained primarily in the history of 
law, has proceeded to master the relevant Egyptian texts. 


The new edition of the Prosopographia imperii Romani, so eagerly 
awaited, is not far off. Groag and Stein have now edited the first volume 
(A-B) for the Prussian Academy. The increase in bulk will apparently be 
50 per cent. or over. | 


Since some new materials of importance concerning the Emperor 
Claudius have recently come to light, it was well to attempt a revision of the 
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record. Arnaldo Momigliano’s monograph which he calls L'opera dell’ 
imperatore Claudio (Vallecchi, Florence, 1932) does not pretend to be a 
complete biography; one wishes it were, for it shows sound knowledge and 
keen insight. The author overemphasizes, perhaps, the Augustan tradition 
in Claudius's work, in contrast to former writers who have dwelt more on 
, the Claudian borrowings from Julius Caesar's program. The demonstration 
of what Claudius acccraplished by way of centralizing control and of weaken- 
ing the senate’s power in the government is the most valuable part of the 


study. 


The second report—as valuable as the first—of what the University of 
Michigan Expedition found at Karanis in 1924~1931 has arrived. This 
volume is devoted u:ainly to the temples and the coin hoards. 


The fourth report of the excavations at Dura-Europos has valuable papers 
on the architecture, the inscriptions, the pictures (including graffiti), and a 
report on finds. A. R. Bellinger gives a summary of the new material for 


the history of Dura. 


The Johns Hopkins Press has recently issued volumes V. and VI. of 
Robinson's Excavations at Olynthus (Mosaics, Vases, Lamps, Coins), also the 
first volume of the Economic Survey of Ancient Rome which is being written 
by ten specialists and edited by Tenney Frank. 


'Those interested in Etruscan culture should not miss the announcement 
of two amazing terra cotta statues (provenience not given) in the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1933, page 30. 


W. Kroll has written several well-packed essays on the politics and 
economics of the Ciceronian period, which are published under the title 
Die Kultur der Ciceronischen Zeit (Das Erbe der Alten, XXII., Leipzig). 
A second volume dealing with cultural and social topics is promised for early 
publication. 


Articles: W. A. Heidel, 4 Suggestion concerning Plato's Atlantis (Proc. 
Am. Ac. Arts and Sciences, May); H. Nesselhauf, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der delisca-attischen Symmachie (Klio, Beih. 30); R. Tauben- 
schlag, Afterpacht und Aftermiete im Rechte der Papyri (Zeit. Sav. Stift., 
LIII, Rom. Abt); W. L. Westermann, Slave Transfer: Deed of Sale 
(Aegyptus, Jan.); A. E. R. Boak, Loan of 74 B. C. (ibid.); A. M. Gomme, 
A Forgotten Factor in Greek Naval Strategy (Jour. Hell. Stud., LIIT., no. 1); 
W. W. Tarn, Two Notes on Ptolemaic History (ibid.); M. Holleaux, 
L'élection au consulat de P. Sulpicius (Bull. Corr. Hell., LVI., no. 2); M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, L'Hellénisme en Mesopotamie (Scientia, LIV., no. 1); A. Klotz, 
Die ‘römische Wehrmacht im 2. punischen Kriege (Philol, LXXXVIII, 
no. 1); M. Gelzer, Rémische Politik bei Fabius Pictor (Hermes, LXII., no. 
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2); R. Syme, Some Notes on the Legions under Augustus (Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XXIII., no. 1); H. S. Schultz, The Roman Evacuation of Britain (ibid.); 
E. Ciccotti, I problema religioso nel mondo antico (N. Riv. Stor., Jan.); 
W. W. Buckland,. Casus and Frustration in Roman and Common Law 
(Harvard Law Rev., June); E. Levy, Von dem rómischen Anklagervergehen 


(Zeit. Sav. Stift., LIII., Rom. Abt.). 
Tz 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States and Canada, Bulletin 
No. 11 has recently been issued by Professor James F. Willard. As a measure 
of economy the Bulletin will, for the immediate future, be issued biennially 
instead of annually. This issue contains notes of papers presented at meet- 
ings of learned societies during 1932, books published and forthcoming books 
of interest to medievalists, a list of medievalists and their publications during 
the year 1932, a list of doctoral dissertations in progress or completed, and 
several obituaries. 


After a lapse of many years the great series of Jahrbücher der deutschen 
Geschichte has been resumed with the appearance of Alfred Hessel's volume 
upon Albrecht I. of Hapsburg (Munich, 1931). The work marks a point of 
departure in two senses. As originally planned this series was to conclude 
in 1250. Apparently it is now projected to continue the series through the 
reign of Frederick IIL, if not Maximilian. Moreover, the present volume 
Inaugurates a new method. The chronological order is less rigorously ob- 
served and the expository treatment is of a more topical nature. More space 
is given to critical discussion and less to mere references, which are reduced 
toa minimum. On the other hand citations from sources are often given at 
length. It is to be hoped, however, that the Munich Academy, which has 
sponsored this series since 1862, while having in view this extension of the 
Jahrbücher to the end of the fifteenth century, will not lose sight of the fact 
that chere are still two large gaps in the series before 1250. "The severest 
criticism of German medieval scholarship, perhaps, which can be made is 
that only one volume of Jahrbücher des deutschen Reichs unter Friedrich I, 
II52-1158—that by Simonsfeld (1908)—has yet been published. Thirty 
years of Barbarossa's reign yet remain to be exhaustively studied. Similarly 
Winkelmann's two volumes upon Frederick II. (1889, 1897) extend only 
to 1233. J. W. T. 


The Middle Ages—Romantic or Rationalistic? by J. S. P. Tatlock, and 
. Economic Rationalism in the late Middle Ages, by N. S. B. Gras, two ad- 
dresses read at the April meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America, are 
published in Speculum for July. A Project for a New Edition of Vincent of 
Beauvais, by B. L. Ullman, Butchering in Mediaeval London, by E. L. 
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Sabine, The Georgica Spiritualia of John of Garland, by E. Faye Wilson, 
and Genoese Trade with Northwest Africa in the Twelfth Century, by H. C. 
Krueger are also published in the same issue. 


, In vol. XXIV. of Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen. Archiven 
und Bibliotheken of the Prussian Historical Institute in Rome are, among 
others, the following studies: Zur Geschichte der Bistumsorganisation Cam- 
paniens und Apuliens im ro. und rx. Jahrhundert, by Hans Walter Klewitz; 
Piacenzas Beziehungen zu Barbarossa, by Ferdinand Güterbock; Neue 
Beiträge zur Geschichte des päpstlichen Finanzwesens um die Wende des 
13. Jahrhunderts, by Friedrich Baethgen; Beitráge zur kurialen Verwaltungs- 
geschichte im 14. Jahrhundert, by Gerd Tellenbach; and Die Erforschung 
der pápstlichen Nuntiaturen, by Leo Just. 


Professor Karl Young of Yale University is the author of The Drama of 
the Medieval Church (Oxford University Press, pp. 1350, with many plates, 
$17.50), which brings together the dramatic compositions used as a part of 
public worship, some of the texts never having been printed before. 


Articles: J. Zeiller, Ld conception de l'Église aux quatre premiers siècles 
[L] (Rev. Hist. Ecclés, July); Carl Schmidt, Neue Originalquellen des 
Manichüismus aus Ægypten (Zeit. Kirchengesch., LII., no. 1); Paulus Peeters, 
Jérémie, évéque de l'ibérie perse (An. Boll, LL, nos. 1, 2); Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Recherches sur le légendier romain (1bid.); Maurice Coens, La 
légende de S. Audebert, comte d'Ostrevant (1bid.); Paul Grosjean, Le mar- 
tyrologe de Tallaght (ibid.); F. Van Steenberghen, La philosophie de S. 
Augustin d'aprés les travaux du centenaire (Rev. Néo-Scolastique Philos., 
May); Germain Morin, Une féte romaine éphémère du V? siècle: L'anniver- 
saire de la prise de Rome par Alaric (Hist. Jahrb., LIT, no. 1); Wolfram von 
den Steinen, Chlowdigs Taufe: Tours 507? (Hist. Jahrb., LIII., no. 1); C. 
Barbagallo, 77 colpo di stato del Natale dell'$00 (N. Riv. Stor., Jan.); S. Hell- 
mann, Die Vita Heinrici IV. und die Kaiserliche Kanzlei (Hist. Vierteljahr., 
July); Ernst Benz, Die Geschichtstheologie der Franziskanerspiritualen des 
13. und 14. Jahrhunderts nach neuen Quellen (Zeit. Kirchengesch., LIL, 
no. 1); Louis Jarraux, Pierre Jean Olivi, sa vie, sa doctrine (Études Francis., 
Mar.); H. Matrod, Les premiers temps de l'Éthiopie franciscaine (ibid.); 
John G. Gruber, The Peace Negotiations of the Avignon Popes (Cath. Hist. 
Rev., July); L. de Lacger, L’Albigeois pendant la crise de l'Albigéisme [II.] 
(Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July); Robert Barroux, Un projet francais de fédération 
européenne sous Phippe le Bel: Pierre Dubois et la paix perpétuelle (Rev. 
Hist. Dipl. XLVII., no. 2); U. Gualazzini, Per la storia dei rapporti tra 
Enrico Ill e Bonifacio di Canossa (Arch. Stor. Ital., XIX., no. 1); A. Birken- 
majer, Découverte de fragments manuscrits de David de Dinant (Rev. Néo- 
Scolastique Philos., May); H. Caplan, "Henry of Hesse" On the Art of Preach- 
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ing (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June); E. F. Jacob, Florida verborum venustas: 
Some early Examples of Euphuism in England (Bull, John Rylands Library, 
July); H. Pirenne, Un grand commerce d'exportation au Moyen Age: Les 
vins de France (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., May); D. Monnoyeur, Un fragment 
nouveau en faveur de Gerson (Études Francis., Mar.); D. J. Othon, Les 
origines cisterciennes (Rev. Mabillon, Jan.). 
G. C. B. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General review: Augusto Torre, Le origini della guerra mondiale (N. 


Riv. Stor., Jan.). 


The textbook entitled Europe since 1500 (Holt, pp. xiv, 618, $2.90), by 
Hastings Eells, professor of history in Ohio Wesleyan University, has the 
merit of being written with the needs of the student definitely in mind. The 
author has avoided the error of trying to pack within brief compass the 
maximum number of facts and dates. Of course, each teacher thinking 
mainly of his favorite period will discover omissions or statements so incom- 
plete as to seem erroneous. One feature especially to be commended 1s the 
plan of the maps, each map recording only the names prominent in the text. 
It would be an advantage, however, if there were one map, at least, exhibiting 
a small region, the neighborhood of Paris, for example, on a larger scale, to 
correct the natural impressions conveyed by so many maps Europe-wide in 
extent. 


The Renaissance popes, Alexander VI. to Paul IJI., were on the whole 
friendly to the Jews. In spite of a reaction during the Catholic Reformation 
(notably under the fanatical Paul IV. and Pius V.), Sixtus V. (1585-1590) 
who was gifted with economic skill, renewed their privileges, a policy fol- 
lowed by his successors. By these means the Papal States were saved from 
the financial ruin which befell the Kingdom of Naples, where an anti-Semitic 
attitude was adopted. These and other matters of interest are developed by 
Ermanno Loevinson, director of the royal archives in Bologna, who on the 
basis of three papal registers (1587-1669) has made a study entitled La con- 
cession de banques de préts aux Juifs par les papes des seizième et dix-septième 
siècles: Contribution à l'histoire des finances d'Italie (Paris, Elias, 1932). 


Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der ständigen diplomatischen Vertre- 
tung Brandenburg-Preussens am Carenhofe bis zum Eintritt Russlands in die 
Reihe der europüischen Grossmáchte, by Josef Krusche (Breslau, Priebatsch 
Buchhandlung, n. d., pp. 78), is a reprint from Jahrbücher für Kultur und 
Geschichte der Slaven. It is based almost entirely on the Prussian archives 
and. publications in the German language. Nevertheless its value is quite 
outstanding, because it paints a very accurate picture of the state of diplomacy 
' in the seventeenth century with particular reference to Prussia and Russia, 
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a subject which so far has received practically no treatment at all (with the 
exception of the well-known work by Otto Krauske, Die Entstehung der 
stindigen Diplomatie vom 15. Jahrh. bis zu den Beschliissen von 1815 und 


- 1818 (Leipzig, 1885). The peculiar spelling “Car”, instead of the generally 


admitted “Zar” or “Czar” is rather surprising. If this study could be supple- 
mented by information from the Russian archives it would present, un- 
doubtedly, a valuable contribution to the history of diplomacy, but even in 
its present limited shape it should not be overlooked. . L.I.S. 


^ Die anglo-russische Entente, 1903-1907, by Ludwig Poltz (Hamburg, 
privately printed, 1932, pp. vii, 234) is an expanded doctor's thesis. The 
first half of the book is devoted to a survey cf Anglo-Russian relations 1904- 
1906, in which the treatment of the Dogger Bank incident is noteworthy. 
After tracing the negotiations of 1906-1907 as a whole, special chapters deal 
separately with Tibet, Persia, and Afghanistan. It is only in the excellent 
conclusion that any atzempt at synthesis is made. England is pictured as tak- 
ing the initiative in bringing about the entente, which is to be considered as a 
European, rather than a mee colonial affair. E.C. H. 


The well-known German historian, Professor Hermann Oncken, of the 
University of Berlin, has presented his conception of pre-war history in Das 
deutsche Reich und die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges (Leipzig, Barth, pp. 
870, 33 M.). It appears at the same time zs volumes VI. and VII. of Der 
Grosse Krieg, 1914-1918, edited by Lieutenant General Schwarte. 


Giovanni Mira has given a good account of Autunno 1918: Come fini la 
guerra mondiale (Milan, Mondadori, 1932, pp. 502). 


The Société de l'histoire de la guerre has added to its series of catalogues 
of the Bibliothéque et Musée de la guerre a Catalogue méthodique du Fonds 
russe de la bibliothéque, compiled by the librarian, Alexander Dumesnil, 
with the aid of Wilfrid Lerat, chief of the Oriental section. Camille-Bloch, 
the director, has written an introduction. There are listed 6241 items. 
Three indexes are ircluded, Russian authors, other authors, names cited 
and subject matter. 'The publisher is Alfred Costes (Paris, 1932, pp. xiv, 
234, 200 fr.). e 


Articles: Romolo Quazza, I] periodo italiano della guerra dei Trent’ anni 
(Riv. Stor. Ital., Jan.); Franco Borlandi, Relazioni politico-economiche fra 
Inghilterra e Sardegna durante la Rivoluzione e l'Impero [I 1793-1802] 
(ibid.); Eberhard Kessel, Die Wandlung der Kriegskunst im Zeitalter der 
franzósischen Revolution (Hist. Zeitsch., June 30); Augustin Renaudet, 
L'Europe aux XIX? siècle: Une histoire des forces spirituelles (Rev. Synthèse, 
June); Marie von Buasen, Die Briefe der Fürstin Radziwill an den General 
von Robilant [Comments on a recent collection] (Berl. Monatsh., Aug.); 
Wilhelm Treve, Presse und Politik in Deutschland und England während des 
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Burenkrieges (zbid.); E. C. Helmreich, Die serbisch-bulgarischen Verträge 
von 1904 (1bid.); Paul Herre, Die kleinen Staaten und die Entstehung des 
Weltkrieges [VI., Die mitteleuropdischen Staaten] (1bid., July). 


Documents: S. K. Padover, ed., Prince Kaunitz’ Résumé of his Eastern | 
Policy, 1763-1771 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Aug.). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The four hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Queen Elizabeth 
(Sept. 7, 1933) is to be marked by a biography of the queen by J. E. Neale 
of the University of London, one of the foremost living authorities on Tudor 
England. The book will be addressed to the general reader and will be pub- 
lished in this country by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


On June 26 the foundation stone of the new buildings in Bloomsbury for 
the University of London was laid amid impressive ceremonies. Their 
Majesties the King and the Queen honored the occasion by their presence. 
Upon the invitation of the University of London the American Historical 
Association named as its delegate Mr. Francis Russell Hart.’ Mr. Hart reports 
that the ceremonies proceeded with a warmth and enthusiasm enhanced by 


unusual dignity. 


The Catalogue of Manuscripts and other Objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office, with Brief Descriptive and Historical Notes, compiled 
by Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B. (H. M. Stationery Office, pp. x, 96, 15.) 
has reached a fourteenth edition, which embodies numerous additions. 


The Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments and Con- 
structions of Scotland: Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan (Edinburgh, H. M. 
Stationery Office) deals with the east-central peninsula of Scotland, in point 
of time ending with the Union. The region was once very rich in ecclesiastical 
monuments, but only fragments remain, sad reminders of the savagery of the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century. In general, however, the historical 
monuments that still exist are very rich, and are illustrated in this report by 
five hundred plans and photographs. 


A book of interest in the history of the troubled times of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland is 4 Bishop of the Penal Times: Being Letters and Report: 
of John Brenan, Bishop of Waterford, 1671—1693, and Archbishop of Cashel, 
1677-1693, by Professor P. Canon Power pe Historical Documents, no. 3] 
(Cork, University Press). 


The Wrenn Society has brought out through the Oxford University Press 
Part II. of The Parochial Churches of Sir Christopher Wrenn, 1666~1718. 


The story of one of the most tragic events in the history of Scotland is told 
again in The Massacre of Glencoe (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xii, 176, $1.50) 
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by John Buchan, and the tale loses nothing of its grim fascination at the 
hands of a writer whose power of narration is so well known. The scenes 
have long been familiar to Colonel Buchan and his account is based on the 
best sources. 


Vol. IT. of The Private Papers of John, Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of 
ethe Admiralty, 1771—1782, edited for the Navy Records Society by G. R. 
Barnes and J. H. Owen (London, William Clowes, pp. xiv, 400, 255. 6d.) 
throws considerable ligat upon the unpreparedness of the British navy for the 
crisis precipitated by the entry of the French into the American Revolutionary 

` War. The difficulties of the situation were enhanced by the distrust which, 
with good reason, Admiral Keppel felt in regard to Lord Sandwich. The 
volume covers the period from March, 1778, co May, 1779, and includes the 
battle off Ushant. 


A history of The British Anti-Slavery Movement, by R. Coupland, has 
been added to the Home University Library. 


Professor R. W., Rich's Training Teachers in England and Wales during 
the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge University Press) brings the story down 
to 1903. His book throws light on an important phase of educational admin- 
istration in a country ncted for eccentricities in that field. W.'T.L. 


C. E. Whiting, professor of history in Durham, marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the oldest of the modern English 
universities of England in The University of Durham, 1832-1932 (Sheldon 
Press). University College, London, was founded earlier, but the university 


dates from 1837. W.'T.L. 


Mr. E. F. Benson's King Edward VII., an Appreciation (Longmans) is 
what its title indicates. A more influential róle than some will admit is at- 
tributed to the prince in the long period before he came to the throne, but the 
book presents a useful perspective of an influential life in a notable time. 


Lord Riddells War Diary, 1914-1918 (Nicholson and Watson) is an 
important addition to the list of published reraains of men who were active 
in the war years. The d:arist was a close personal friend of Mr. Lloyd George 
and served as intermediary between the government and the press. Thus his 
notes have a piquant interest even when they do not contain important 
information. WT 


The Queen and Mr. Gladstone, vol. I. (Hodder and Stoughton), by 
Philip Guedalla, contains a first installment of 625 letters illustrating the 
relations of two great historic figures. Only ninety-one of these have previ- 
ously been published. It is proposed to print 1500 out of a total of 6000 
documents placed at the disposal of Mr. Guedalla by the Gladstone Trustees. 
The first volume closes on the eve of Gladstone's second ministry. 
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England in the Eighteenth Century (Robert M. McBride) by Professor 
R. B. Mowat, does not fill the need of a textbook on that subject. Instead of 
a synthesis leaving some impression of changes through time, there are 
twenty-one chapters, each, save the four allotted to the American Revolution, 
devoted to a separate topic with little regard for chronology. The author 
seems to be more interested in pointing morals than in narrating the course, 
of events. A number of topics are mentioned, but a consecutive story through 
the century is told of none. Almost every chapter contains inaccurate state- 
ments of facts; for example, the assumption (p. 270) that the flying shuttle 
was used in spinning. | W. T. L. 


A History of England, by C. E. Carrington, formerly lecturer in history 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, and J. Hampden Jackson, assistant master at 
Haileybury College (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 
1932, pp. xviii, 803, $2.00), is a textbook primarily intended for the middle 
and upper forms of the English schools. It is interesting to see that the 
authors have resisted the tendency, illustrated in American textbooks, to throw 
the emphasis on the recent period. The volume is provided with well- 
chosen pictures and maps. 


Recent publications of H. M. Stationery Office are: Acts of the Privy 
Council of England, 1623-1625, issued under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls; Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from — 
` January, 1754, to December, 1758, preserved in the Public Record Office; 
Calendar of Treasury Books, April, 1696, to March, 1696-1697, vol. XL, 
preserved in the Public Record Office, prepared by William A. Shaw. 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society for 
the best essay on any subject approved by the literary director. Essays must 
be sent in by March 31, 1934. For further particulars apply to the Honorary 
Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 22 Russell Square, London, W. C. r. 


Articles: A. Jean Thorogood, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the Reign 
of Ecgberht (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); Edith Clark Lowry, Clerical Proctors in 
Parliament and Knights of the Shire, 1280-1374 (1bid.); N. B. Lewis, Re- 
election to Parliament in the Reign of Richard II. (ibid.); N. Denholm- 
Young, Edward of Windsor and Bermondsey Priory (ibid.); L. C. Latham, 
Collection of the Wages of the Knights of the Shire in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries (ibid.); Mary Elizabeth Bohannon, The Essex Election 
of 1604 (ibid.); E. S. de Beer, Members of the Court Party in the House of 
Commons, 1670-1678 (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June); Guy Parsloe and 
W., G. Bassett, Bibliographical Aids to Research [11.]: British Parliamentary 
Papers, Catalogues and Indexes (ibid.); Robert H. George, Treasure Trove 
of William Phips (New Eng. Quar., June); C. H. Karraker, Spanish Treas- 
ure, Casual Revenue of the Crown (Jour. Mod. Hist., Aug.); Robert M. Lees, 
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The Constitutional Importance of the Commissioners for Wool of 1689: an 
Administrative Experiment of the Reign of William III. (Economica, May); 
James H. Warner, The Reaction in Eighteenth Century England to Kous- 
segu's two "Discours" (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Am., June); Allen Walker 
Read, British Recognition of American Speech in the Eighteenth Century 
(Dialect Notes, VI., pt. VI.); Cuthbert Wright, Second Spring: the Tractarian 
Movement, 1833-1933 (Sewanee Rev., July); O. E. H., The Tractarian Move- 
ment in Oxford (Bodleian Quar. Rec., 2nd Quarter); John W. Fortescue, 
The Undergraduate through the Centuries (Blackwoods, July); Bonamy 
Dobrée, Macaulay (Criterion, July); F. S. Rodkey, The Attempts of Briggs 
and Company to guide British Policy in the Levant in the Interest of Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, 1821-1841 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Aug.); G. A. Ballard, British Battle- 
ships of 1870, the Resistance and the Defence (Mariner’s Mirror, July). 


Documents: H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles, eds., The Provisions of 
Oxford: a Forgotten Document and some Comments (Bull. John Rylands 
Library, July); Documents relating to the Sheriff's Turn in North Wales 
(Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, May); A. F. Pollard, ed., 4 Lawsuit over 
Edward Halls Will (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June); Some Letters of 
Admiral the Hon. Samuel Barrington [1770-1778, chiefly to the Earl of 
Sandwich, originals in possession of Viscount Barrington] (Mariner’s Mirror, 
July). 

FRANCE 


General review: Louis Halphen, Histoire de France: Le Moyen Age 
jusqu'aux Valois [concl’dj (Rev. Hist., May). l 

The new volume of the: Répertoire: méthodique de l'histoire moderne et 
contemporaine de la France covers the years 1912~1913 (Paris, Rieder, pp. 
176, 50 fr.). The editors are Marcel Bouteron, Robert Burnand, and Pierre 
Caron. 


The Annales de l'Est, sér. 4, fasc. 2, Bibliographie Lorraine (Nancy, 
Berger-Levrault, pp. xiv, 403), vol. X., covering the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 
appears in a new form, and after this number will be published annually. 
The titles are listed in the usual bibliographical form, brief analyses being 
given where the title does not sufficiently indicate the contents. The biblio- 
graphy is divided into chapters by periods or by topics. Reviews of the more 
important works are appended to the chapters where they are listed. Several 
new contributors appear, MM. Marot, Duvernoy, Klipffel, and Linckenheld. 


Portraits du XVIII? siècle, with the subtitle of La douceur de vivre, by 
Pierre de Nolhac (Paris, Plon, pp. 228, 25 fr.) illustrates the present tendency 
in France to rehabilitate, if not to glorify, the Old Régime. The first essay 
deals with Le vrai caractére de Louis XV., presenting him as a constructive 
statesman. As to his private character, “Qu’importent quelques maítresses 
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essay on Voltaire's share in forming the intelligence of the century's most 
“brillant nom féminin", Madame de Pompadour. The interest of the portraizs 
centers, however, upon the artists of the period, Nattier, La Tour, Robert, 
and Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau et le »rojet de constitution pour la Corse, by 
Ernestine Dedeck-Héry, is a thesis in the department of Romance Languages, 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In addition to the negotiations them- 
selves, it deals with the echoes of the discussion in the world of letters. 


Pierre Moreau's La conversion de Chateaubriand (Paris, Alcan)—a new 
volume in the Énigmes de l'histoire series—leaves the "enigma" largely un- 
explained. The mal du siecle that seized so many literary men of the turn 
of the century, among them Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Friedrich 
Schlegel, Novalis, and Manzour, and, in the end, drove them back into the 
Church, was an international phenomenon which followed the Revolutionary 
attack on Christianity. This study of Chateaubriand fails to place his con- 
version in its setting, and though carefully documented from the sources so 
far as Chateaubriand is concerned, the account seems to be written in a 
vacuum. F. B. A. 


Articles: Louis Guichard, La marine et la frontiére [sketch of French 
naval. policy, 13th century to present] (Rev. Sci. Pol., Apr.); Roger Doucet, 
Le grand Parti de Lyon au XVI? siècle [I.] (Rev. Hist., May); Fritz Kiener, 
Quelques aperçus sur Strasbourg et Mulhouse (ibid.); Pierre Perrenet, Un 
jeune Dijonnais à Paris en 1673, Pierre Taisard (Rev. Etudes Hist., Mar.); 
E. Lainé, Une tentative de renversement des alliances sous Louis XIV.: Le 
baron de Mandat (1bid.); E. Deborde de Montcorin, Maisons-Lafitte et son 
chateau à travers l'histoire (ibid.); Paul Jeulin, Une page d'histoire du com- 
merce nantais du XVI? siècle au début du XVIII? siècle: Aperçus sur la con- 
tractation de Nantes, 1530—c. 1733 (An. Bretagne, XL., no. 2); Abbé Raison, 
Le mouvement janséniste au diocèse de Rennes (ibid.); Colonel Herlaut, 
Projet de création d'une banque royale en France à la fin du régne de Louis 
XIV., 1702-1712 (Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar.); Justus Hashagen, Zur Deutung 
Rousseaus (Hist. Zeitsch., June 30); David Williams, The Influence of 
Rousseau on Political Opinion, 1760-95 (Eng. Hist. Rev., July); J. Lout- 
chisky, Régime agraire et populations agricoles dans les environs de Paris à 
la veille dela Révolution [translatec from the Russian by Mme. N. Stchoupak: 
the last essay of the lamented Russian historian] (Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar.); 
Jacques Collot, La légion de Rosenthal (Rev. Quest. Hist., June); Jacques 
Godechot, Les insyrrections militares sous le Directoire (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., 
May); Abel Mansuy, Robespierre vu de Pologne (ibid.); Étienne Pollio, Le 


commerce maritime pendant la Révolution: Le commerce libéré [11.] (Rév. 


a7 


dans un règne où tels problèmes se posent". There is a long and interesting, 
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"Fr, Apr.); Hermann Wendorf, Die Ideewelt des Fürsten Talleyrand, ein 
Versuch (Hist. Vierteljahr., July); Marcel Marion, Le brigandage pendant 


le Consulat (Rev. D. M., July 1); L. J. Adher, Les électeurs à la Chambre des 


représentants, mai, 1815 [concl'd] (Rev. Fr., Apr.); Pierre de La Gorce, 


Napoléon UI. et sa Politique [L, concl.] (Rev. D. M., May 15, June 1). 


Documents: Geoffrey Bruun, ed., Deux lettres de Chabot à Saint Just 
concernant la conspiration de l'étranger (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., May); Jean 
Hanoteau, ed., Lettres de la Reine Hortense au Prince Eugène [I.] (Rev. 
D. M, July 15); Paul Duchon, ed., Souvenzrs de Jacques Laffitte sur Louis- 
Philippe et Benjamin Constant (Rev. Paris, July 1). 


THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


The government of Belgium is publishing, under the direction of Joseph 
Cuvelier, a series of Inventaires des archives de Belgique. Four volumes have 
already appeared. In the first volume are inventoried the documents of the 
Conseil royal de Philippe V., the Conseil d'État de Maximilien-Emmanuel à 
Namur, and of the Ambassade d'Espagne à La Haye. The second is in- 
teresting for the Napoleonic period, presenting the archives of the, Arrondisse- 
ment de la Flandre orientale et du département ou préfecture de l'Escaut. 


An important contribution to the early history of medieval municipalities 
is made by Mr. Hans van Werveke, archivist of the city of Ghent, in 
Kritische Studiën betreffende de oudste Geschiedenis van de Stad Ghent, a 
publication of the University of Ghent (Antwerp, De Sikkel). 


A volume by A. Van Hulzen, Utrecht in 1566 en 1567 (Groningen, 1932) 
is of especial interest because it shows how the troubles in Flanders and 
Brabant had their repercussions farther north. 


A Louvain doctoral thesis of interest is that of Gabryelle van den Haute 
on Les relations anglo-hollandaises au début du XVIII siècle d'après la 
correspondance d Alexandre Stanhope, 1700-1706 (Louvain, Uystpruyst, 
1932, pp. Xi, 379). Stanhope was the English minister at The Hague. 


Articles: Jules Closon, Un évéque de Liége peu connu de la fin du XIIS 
siècle: Jean d’Enghien, 1274-1281 (Bull. Inst. Archéol. Liégeois, LVII.. 
41—82); F. Quicke, Une enquéte sur les droits et revenus du duc de Limbourg, 
seigneur de Dalhem et des pays d'Outremeuse, 1389-1393 (Bull. Com. Roy. 
Hist, Belgique, XCVI., no. 4); Sebastianus Tromp, De manuscriptis 
praelectionum Lovaniensium S. Roberti Bellarmini, S. J.: Chronologia et 
problemata annexa (Arch. Hist. Soc. Jesu, July). 


Documents: Alfred de Ridder, ed., Journal du siège d' Anvers, 1832, par 
lieutenant-colonel Vaillant (Bull. Com. Roy. Hist., Belgique, XCVI., no 4). 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


. Die Urkunden des Rodenegg-Archives, 1288-1340, by Leo Santifaller 
(fasc. 21 of Schlern-Schriften, Veróffentlichungen zur Landeskunde von 
Südtirol, Innsbruck, Wagner, pp. xliii, 116) is a collection of fifty-three dqcu- 
ments from the rich archives of this Austrian castle; most of them are in 
German and concern feudal relations. 


A contribution of value to the polemic literature of the sixteenth century 
is the edition by H. Volz of the little known Catholic replies to Luther’s 
confession of faith of 1536, now published under the title Drez Schriften 
gegen Luthers schmalkaldische Artikel von Cochlius, Witzel und Hoff- 
meister, 1538, 1539 (Munster, Aschendorff, 1932, pp. lxix, 225; Corpus 
Catholicorum, vol. XVIII.). 


The part played by the small Rhenish states as places of refuge for the 
French émigrés during the Revolution lends interest to the monograph by 
Bernhard Josef Kreuzberg on De politischen und wirtschaftlichen Bezie- 
hungen des Kurstaates Trier zu. Frankreich in der zweiten Hälfte des 18. 
Jahrhunderts bis zum Ausbruch. der franzóslschen Revolution (Bonn, 
Róhrscheid, 1932, pp. xvi, 203; Rheinisches Archiv, Bd. 2x). | 


Professor Willy Andreas's Re&£oratsrede at the University of Heidelberg, 
November 22, 1932, with the subject Preussen und Reich in Carl Augusts 
Geschichte has been added to the series of Heidelberger Universitátsreden 
(Heidelberg, Carl Winters, 1932. pp. 36, 1 M.). In the printed form there 
is a somewhat more detailed discussion of the attitude of Charles Augustus 
toward Prussia, with his criticism of the Prussian administration and military 
leadership before Jena. 


A. valuable study in economic history, which was the author's thesis for 
his doctorat às lettres, has been written by Pierre Benaerts on Les origines de 
la grande industrie allemande (Faris, Turot, pp. 680). 


Collecting his material from newspapers, pamphlets, diplomatic docu- - 
ments and memoirs, political verse, and other sources, Helmut Tiedemann 
has assembled systematically for the first time the evidences of the growth 
of Der deutsche Katsergedanke vor und nach dem Wiener Kongress (Breslau, 
Marcus, 1932, pp. vill, 175; Untersuchungen, Dtsch. Staats-u. Rechtsgesch.). 


In Bismarcks Glaube im Spiegel der "Loosungen und Lehrtexte” (C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich, pp. 54) Arnold Oskar Meyer has 
given newly found evidence that the fundamental elements of Bismarck’s 
faith remained unshaken to the end. These small volumes of daily texts 
were each year presented to him by his friend Hans von Kleist-Retzow and 
are preserved by Bismarck’s grandson. 


The article on Hitler’s Reich: the First Phase, which the editor of Foreign 


- a Italy and Spain .. $053 


Affairs, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, published in the July number of that 

journal has now been expanded into a small volume under the same title 

(Macmillan, pp. 73, $1.00). The statements are based upon observations 

made during a recent visit to Germany, and upon conversations with the 
. . " 

new leaders. It is not a pleasant picture that Mr. Armstrong has drawn, but 


. it reproduces the situation with clearness and brevity. 


Dr. Nathaniel P. Clough in his dissertation entitled Die deutsch-óster- 
reichische Anschlussfrage in der öffentlichen Meinung Amerikas, which was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Willy Andreas of Heidelberg, 
presents the tendencies of public opinion both before and after the proposals 
of 1931. 


Articles: Hermann Aubin, Die Ostgrenze des alten deutschen Reiches: 
Enstehung und staatsrechtlicher Charakter (Hist. Vierteljahr., July); Erwin 
Holzle, Das Napoleonische Staatssystem in Deutschland (Hist. Zeitsch., 
June 30). 

i E. N. C. 
ITALY AND SPAIN 


Two years ago Alessandro Luzio retired after thirty years of archival 
service at Mantua and Turin. His colleagues have prepared in his honor two 
formidable volumes of Mélanges historiques dealing especially with ques- 
tions of the organization of archives; useful information is given on those of 
Zara, Trente, Trieste, and Bolzano as well as the better known collections of 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and Palermo. The work is entitled 42 Alessandro 
Luzio, gli archivi di stato italiano: Miscellanea di studi storici (Florence, 
Lemonnier, pp. 430, 442). 


Vol. III. of Pietro Castagnoli's extensive work on I! Cardinale Alberoni 
deals with his career as papal legate at Ravenna, 1735-1739, and at Bologna, 
1740-1743 (Monografie del Collegio Alberoni, fasc. 9; Rome, 1932, pp. 305). 


The concordat between the Holy See and Italy lends interest to Maturi's 
recent volume on the Neapolitan concordat of 1818 and to I Concordato di 
Toscana, 25 Aprile 1851, by A. M. Bettanini (Milan, Vita e Pensiero, pp. 
200; Pubblicazioni della Università Cattolica del S. Cuore, serie IX., vol. IV.). 


The inner history of the papacy, especially during the pontificate of Pius ` 
X., is illumined by the biography of Cardinale Raffaele Merry del Val (Rome, 


Berutti), of which the author is Monsignor Pio Cenci, Vatican archivist. 


The new collection of Pistoian historical material [Rerum Pistoriensium 
Scriptores], published by the Società Pistoiese di Storia Patria, has for its first 
volume the Cronaca della venuta dei Bianchi e della M oria, 1333—1400, 
written in form of a diary by Ser Luca di Bartolomeo Dominici, an important 
contemporary official of that city. The chronicle, of importance linguistically 
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as well as for the history of Tuscany, is edited by G. C. Gigliotti (Pistoia, 
Pacinotti, pp. 294). 


_ "The municipal government of Naples during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century furnishes the theme of I] decurtonato di Napoli, 1807-1861, 
by A. Cutolo (Naples, a cura del Comune, 1932, pp. 197). 


A useful work of reference, giving an alphabetic table of families belong- ° 
ing to the Sardinian nobility and an account of their juridical position in 
feudal and modern times is P. T. Vittorio's I privilegi di stamento militare 
nelle famiglie sarde (Turin, pp. 482). 


Les quatre femmes de Philippe II. (Paris, Alcan, pp. xii, 249, 15 fr.), by 
Marcel Dhanys, with a preface by Louis Bertrand of the French Academy, 
belongs to the series, Les énigmes de l'histoire. It is a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of Philip's character, brought out in the story of his four marriages. 
Of the four women two figures are pathetic, although not in the same sense— 
Mary Tudor and Elizabeth of Valois. The author endeavors to emphasize 
Philips more human characteristics by quoting the letters to his children, 
written while he was campaigning in Portugal.* 


Articles: Anna M. Enriques, La vendetta nella vita e nella legislazione 
fiorentina (Arch. Stor. Ital., XIX., no. 1); Antonio Casertano, Cesare Borgia 
. al sacco di Capua (N. Antol., June 16); André E. Sayous, Christophe Colomb, 
Génois (Rev. Hist, May); Piero Pieri, La scienza militare italiana del 
Rinascimento |late 15th and early 16th centuries] (Riv. Stor. Ital., Apr.); 
Franco Borlandi, Relazioni politico-economiche fra Inghilterra e Sardegna 
durante la Rivoluzione e l'Impero [concl., 1802-1814] (ibid.); Arturo Aly- 
Belfadel, Cronache di Vesimo durante il periodo napoleonico, 1790-1814 
(Riv. Stor. Arte e Arch. per la Provincia di Alessandria, Jan.); Ulderico 
Barengo, I] generale Galateri e le accuse di Giovanni Re [alleged savage 
repression of Mazzinian rising of 1833] (idid.); E. Bianchi, La resistenza 
contro Napoleone e l'arciduca Francesco d'Austria d'Este, 1811-1813 (N. 
Riv. Stor., Jan.); G. F. Guerrazzi, ed., Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi nel 
1859, da un diario inedito [1., concl’d] (N. Antol., June x, 16); Mario 
Caracciolo, I7 comando unico e l'esercito italiano [1917-1918] (ibid., July 1); 
Luigi Aldrovandi, La settimana di passione adriatica: Parigi, 17-27 Aprile, 
1919 [L., concl.; verbatim reports of conversations between Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando, Sonnino] (bid., May 16, June 1); Eduardo 
Aunos, Vers une constitution républicaine en Espagne (Rev. Quest. Hist., 
June). : 

E. N.C. 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


A volume of Briefe von Johannes und Olaus Magnus, den letzten 
katholischen Erzbischéfen von Upsala, edited by Gottfried Buschbell (Stock- 
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holm, 1932) forms an important addition to the body of printed materials 
for the history of the North in the’ sixteenth century. 


Students of municipal history will be interested in the publication of a 
serid of charters and ordinances for the government of Swedish cities 
, (Privilegier, resolutioner, och forordningar fér Sveriges stüder) of which 
" Part IL, 1523-1560, was published in 1932 (Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and 
Sons). The work is under the editorial direction of Ernst Nygren. 


- The annual volume (Jrsskrifr) of the University of Upsala for 1933 is 
concerned with the plans and studies preliminary to the promulgation of the 
Swedish common law in the reign of Charles XI. (Förarbetena till Sveriges 
rikes lag, 1666-1686, Upsala). The volume is edited by J. E. Almquist. 


The Danish society for language and literature (Dansk Sprog- og 
Litteraturselskab) has in preparation a new edition of the old provincial laws 
of Denmark (Danmarks Gamle Landskabslove med Kirkelovene). The pub- 
lication is directed by Johannes Brónder-Nielsen and Paul Johannes Jorgensen. 


F. Wedel Jarlsberg who «etired recently from the Norwegian diplomatic 
service after an official renure of fifty years has written an interesting account 
of his experiences in that service under the title, Reisen gennem livet [the 
journey through life] (Oslo, Gyldendal, 1932). Of particular importance is 
the section that deals with life and events in Paris in the years before and 
during the Great War. 


Gustav II. von Schweden und die preussische Politik nach dem Tode 
Friedrichs des Grossen is the title of a significant study by Alfons Siegel and 
published as a volume of the Erlanger Abhandlungen (Exlangen, Palm and 
Enke, pp. 193, 8.50 M.). 


An academic dissertation of unusual merit is Birger Fahlborg's study of 
Swedish foreign policy in the years following the return to peace in 1660. 
It makes a volume of about six hundred pages and examines the problem 
on all its important sides, political, geographic, and economic. _ (Sveriges 
yttre politik, 1660-1664. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Sons, 1932.) 


Nederland og Norge, 1625-1650, by Johan Schreiner is a monograph 
dealing with the Dutck trade in Norway, particularly with the lumber trade. 
(Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 1 Oslo, Historisk-Filosoisk 
Klasse, no. 3, pp. 183.) 


The history of the Estonian people is told in a brief but fairly satisfactory 
account by Hans Krus in his Grundriss der Geschichte des estnischen Volkes 
(Tartu, 1932, pp. 247, 4 Kr.). The author is concerned chiefly with the events 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


The University of Dorpat (the founding of which was one of the last acts 
of Gustavus Adolphus) has just celebrated its three hundredth anniversary. 
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As a part of this celebration J. Bergman has published a small volume deal- 
ing with its fortunes during its Swedish period, Universitetet i Dorpat under 
svenska tiden. (Upsala, 1932, pp. 200.) 


Hans von Eckhardt's Russia in its somewhat expanded English fomm is 
concerned almost entirely with Russian affairs in the last two decades. The 
translator is Catherine Alison Phillips. (London, Cape, 1932, pp. 711, 365.) 


Mr. George Vernadsky’s paver on The Expansion of Russia, presented 
before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences on February 16, has 
been published in vol. XX XI. of the Transactions of the Academy. 


Articles: V. A. Milutin, Die Veretnigung der Ukraine mit dem Moskauer 
Staat (Zeitsch. Osteur. Gesch., III., no. 3); Karl Stahlin, dus den Berichten 
der IHI. Abteilung S. M. héchsteigener Kanzlei an Kaiser. Nikolaus I. 
[concl’d] (:2:2.). 


Documents: A. Stratonov, ed., Ein Projekt entworfen von der Kaiserin 
Katharina II. [touching economic conditions of the imperial domain] 
(Zeitsch. Osteur. Gesch., IHI., no. 3). : 

L. M. L. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


As a short compact history of Czechoslovakia, Malé Dějiny Československé 
(Small Czechoslovak History), by Kamil Krofta (Prague, "Matice Ceska”, 
1931, pp. 121), has no peer. Most of the Czechoslovak historical works 
usually fail to treat the history of the Kingdom of Bohemia and that of 
Slovakia as a unit. Krofta has synthesized it very successfully and his work 
is up to the usual high standard of his numerous other publications in the 
field of history. ‘There are fourteen excellent historical photographs scattered 
throughout the volume, in addition to two maps showing the historical de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of Bohemia and Slovakia, and Carpathian Russia. 
A short selected bibliography concludes the work. J. S. R. 


In Robert Fitzgibbon Young's Comenius in England (Oxford University 
Press, 1932, pp. 99) the documentary material is not only interesting but 
valuable to all those students of Komensky and of Komensky's times. 
Strictly speaking, little, if any, of it can be considered as "previously unpub- 
lished", but the debt owed Mr. Young is hardly less great. Extracted from 
ponderous and little known tomes, translated and put into true relation to 
each other, these "descriptions", letters, and fragments enable us to under- 
stand the reason for Komensky's visit to England, the events and the results 
of that visit, its effect on education and upon scientific knowledge, as well 
as upon the career of Komensky himself. Not the least important or in- 
teresting is the excursus on New England affairs in the course of which the 
exact measure of Komensky's connection with Harvard University and with 
the education of the Indians is made clear. A. I. A. 
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FAR EAST 


General review: Harold M. Vinacke, Japanese Impertalism (Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Aug.). 


e Professor Harold Quigley’s latest book, Japanese Government and Politics 
(Century Company, 1932, pp. xii, 442, $3.75) will not disappoint those who 
have learned to look to him for careful scholarly work in the field of Far 
Eastern political systems. After a brief introductory treatment of pre-Meiji 
institutions and of the events leading up to the Meiji Restoration, the author 
proceeds to a topica. analysis of present constitutional theory and practice. 
This analysis leads to the conclusion that “Japan’s government cannot be 
called ‘constitutional’ in the democratic sense of the word”. The executive 
procedure is shown to be especially clumsy: “It is painfully slow; it conceals 
responsibility in a maze of interchanges; it does not ensure against dead- 
locks; and it places the cabinet at the bottom of a hierarchy of oligarchical 
agencies of control" Yet Dr. Quigley believes that “the situation can be 
metamorphosed without amending the constitution; so that, as popular in- 
fluence and knowledge of affairs increase, the cabinet may assume its true 
rôle as the working executive, the Privy Council and the supreme command 
acting as advisers to it, while the responsibility of the executive to the Emperor 
and to the people is guaranteed by the Diet.” An appendix of ninety-three 
pages contains, in addition to more readily available documents, eight party . 
platforms dating between 1910 and 1931. G. N. S. 


Articles: Marquess of Reading, The Progress of Constitutional Reform in 
India (Foreign Affairs, July); George H. Blakeslee, The Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine (ibid.). 

UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


- 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: forty papers of Mrs. Benjamin 
Stoddert, dated 1766-1800; thirteen of General Richard S. Ewell and nine 
of General David M. Gregg, Civil War generals; military papers of Captain 
Benjamin F. Weeks, Ninth Army Corps, U. S. A., 1861-1871, about 450 
pieces; three boxes of additional papers of Charles F. McKim, 1887-1925; 
and seven volumes and fifty-eight packages of papers of the National League 
of Women Voters, dated mainly from 1920 to 1930. 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission, of 
which Representative Sol Bloom is the director, is bringing its work to an 
appropriate conclusion, by the publication of three quarto volumes, sumptu- 
ously printed and illustrated, embodying not only what has been written 
under the direct inspiration of the commission, but also addresses, orations, 
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sermons, and essays called forth by the many celebrations of the great oc- 
casion. Volume I. opens with the fifteen pamphlets prepared for the com- 
mission chiefly by its historian, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, and by Mr. 
David M. Matteson. These deal with many phases of Washington’s career. 
Pamphlet 15 is a Classified Washington Bibliography, compiled by a com- 
mittee of the American Library Association. This volume also includes The 
George Washington Atlas, by Lawrence Martin, of the Library of Congress. 
Volume II. is made up for the most part of studies of features of the 
period in which Washington lived, Colonial Gardens, the Music of George 
Washington’s Time, and a collection of patriotic tunes entitled Music from 
the Days of George Washington. This volume contains also the addresses 
of the director, Representative Bloom, many of’ which were broadcast, and 


the text of Wakefield, a Folk-Masque of America, by Percy MacKaye. 


A National Plan for American Forestry (73 Cong., 1 sess., Senate Doc. 
12), a report in two volumes, of nearly 1500 pages, is chiefly as its title in- 
dicates, an exposition of future needs and of methods of meeting them— 
and a very impressive one—but a great deal of valuable historical material is 
to be found in its pages, especially in the survey (pp. 733-842) of state ac- 
complishments and plans by Mr. Herbert A. Smith, assistant forester. 


Last year, in commemoration of the Washington Bicentennial, the - 
Deutsche Akademie invited Professor Carl Wittke, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, to deliver in Germany a course of lectures entitled "George Wash- 
ington und seine Zeit”. These lectures have now been published by the 
Academy as vol. I. of Schriften der Lünderausschüsse. They are eight in 
number, each on a distinct theme, but all possessing unity of aim, to give to 
a German audience an introduction to important phases of American history. 


Dr. Frank Monaghan's French Travellers in the United States, 1765- 
1932 (New York Public Library, pp. xxii, 114) was first published in suc- 
cessive numbers of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. In its pres- 
ent form it includes items discovered after the original publication began. 
It now contains more than 1800 entries, incidentally showing, as the author 
remarks, that the “old generalization about the French being infrequent 
travellers no longer has any great degree of truth”. This bibliography has 
opened to the student of American social history a rich mine of material 
hitherto unknown or neglected. “It is not confined to the reports of the mere 
travels themselves, but is meant to include all writings in which the influence 
of their travels and observations is expressly stated or in which that influence 
can be definitely traced.” 


The Agriculture of the American Indians, a bibliography by Everett E. 
Edwards, of the Department of Agriculture, has been issued in a second 
edition with addenda. i 
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Two dissertations of much practical value in the study of American 
Catholicism have ‘been published by the Catholic University of America: 
Pontificia Americana: a Documentary History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, 1784-1864, by Rev. Donald C. Shearer, and A History of 
the Legal Incorporation of Catholic Church Property in the United States, 
1784-1932, by Rev. Patrick J. Dignan. Another recent dissertation in the 
same university is entitled Recent Changes in the Recognition Policy of the 
United States, by John L. McMahon. 


Articles: N. H. Dawes and F. T. Nichols, George Bancroft (New Eng. 
Quar., June); V. G. Setser, Did Americans originate the Conditional Most- 
Favored-Nation Clause? (Jour. Mod. Hist., Aug.); George C. Keidel, com- 
piler, Early American Newspapers (Maryland Hist. Mag., June); Joseph 
Schafer, Turners Frontier Philosophy (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June); Samuel 
Knox Wilson, Bzshop Briand and the American Revolution (Cath. Hist. 
Rev, July); Clyde Potts, The Morristown National Historical Park 
(Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July); George’ Verne Blue, France and the 
Oregon Question [II.] (Oregon Hist. Quar., June); Fritiof Ander, Some 
Factors in the Americanization of the Swedish Immigrant, 1850-1890 (Jour. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Apr.); id., Swedish-American Newspapers and the 
Republican Party, 1855-1875 (Augustana Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 2); Richard H. 
Shryock, The Nationaitstic Tradition of the Civil War (South Atlantic Quar., 
July). 

Documents: Harry Miller Lydenberg, Archibald Robertson: his Diaries 
and Sketches in America, 1762-1780 [V., VL, VIIL] (Bull. N. Y. Public 
Library, June, July, Aug.); Letters of Fr. John Rosseter to Bishop Carroll 
[cont’d] (Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., June); The Deputy Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Orderly Book, Ticonderoga, September and-October, 1776 (Bull. Fort 
Ticonderoga Museum, July). 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Massachusetts Historical Society has published the fourth volume in 
continuation of John Langdon Sibley’s Biographical Sketches of Graduates 
of Harvard University in September ($7.50). This volume, prepared by Dr. 
Clifford K. Shipton (A.B., Harvard, 1926), is the first of a series with which 
the society proposes to carry Mr. Sibley’s work up through 182s, at least. 
This fourth volume centains the lives of graduates of the classes of 1690 to 
1700, inclusive. The fifth volume of this work is now in preparation. 


Volume XIV. of the Journals of the House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts will be issuec late this autumn. The third volume of Winthrop 
Papers, covering the years 1631-1634, inclusive, will not be published until 
late in 1934. In October, 1934, the society plans to issue Proceedings (vol. 
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LXV.) covering two years, 1932-1933 and 1933-1934. Volume LXIV. 
(1930-1931 and 1931—1932) was distributed in October, 1932. 


A Handbook of the Publications of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1790-1933, is now ready. This, it is hoped, fulfills the wish which the [ate 
Professor Edward Channing expressed as long ago as 1900. The first of the 
,three sections of the Handbook consists of synopses of the contents of all the 
Collections, Proceedings, and special volumes published by the society. A 
second section comprises a series of indexes to these synopses and to all the 
various papers, memoirs, and illustrations. The third section lists all the 
photostat series regularly issued by the society: the Americana series, edited 
by Dr. Worthington C. Ford, editor emeritus; the colonial newspapers; and 
miscellaneous volumes. This Handbook was planned only to supplement, 
not supplant, the many indexes which must be consulted by those desirous 
of knowing the contents of the publications of the society. Index references 
in this Handbook are to volumes, not pages. The cost is $1.00. 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society has been changed 
from a quarterly to an annual publication. The issue for 1932 is a monograph 
on the Unicameral Legislature of Vermont, by Daniel B. Carroll. 


Articles: Henry S. Commager, The Dilemma of Theodore Parker (New 
Eng. Quar., June); Theodore Sizer, James Jackson Jarves (ibid.). 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


A detachment of about 300 men from the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has been at work during the past summer clearing the site of the Jockey 
Hollow encampment of the Continental Army, as a part of the new national 
park at Morristown, N. J. A similar principle of relief for the unemployed 
is illustrated at Newark, Ohio, where men out of work are given the task of 
restoration of the ancient mounds known as the Fairground Circle and the 
Eagle Mound. i 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society conducted an historical 
pilgrimage on.June 6 and 7, visiting historic sites in the Wyoming Valley, 
the route of the Sullivan Expedition, and the Indian excavations at Athens. 
At the home of Colonel John Franklin, one of the bitterest contestants in the 
“Yankee-Pennamite” controversy over land titles, were inspected his papers 
still in the possession of his great-great-great grandson. At Montrose is the 
second largest collection of material on the Susquehannah Land Company. 
The most extensive collection is in the possession of the Wyoming Historical 
Society, an edition of which, edited by Julian P. Boyd, is now being published 
by that society. ` 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey has published as number 2 
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of its Bibliographical Contributions an Inventory of Files of American News- 
papers in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, compiled by 
Franklin F. Holbrook. The Survey is also collecting by means of question- 
naires information concerning files of western Pennsylvania newspapers to 
be found in newspaper offices and libraries of the section and in some of the 
larger libraries outside the section. Among recent additions to the collections 
of the Survey and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania are minia- 
ture film reproductions of material of western Pennsylvania interest, the 
Gallatin Papers in the custody of the New York Historical Society and the 
Chalmers Collection of the New York Public Library; similar reproductions 
of a collection of correspondence of Henry Marie Brackenridge in private 
hands; papers of John Harper of Pittsburgh and members of his family 
ranging from 1833 to 1887 and including material on real estate holdings in 
Chicago, 1855-1872, correspondence with Dorothea L. Dix, 1858-1872, and 
‘a large group of letters, 1862-1865, of Albert M. Harper, an officer in the 
Civil War; a collection of bills of lading covering transportation by keel boat ° 
on the Allegheny River, 1839-1866; several thousand pages of transcripts of 
original records of twenty-three Lutheran, Reformed Brethren, and Baptist 
churches of Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 1774—1904; transcripts of Bridge- 
port (now South Brownsville), Pennsylvania, council records, 1814-1930; 
and a collection of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, newspapers, 1866-1880. Dr. 
Leland D. Baldwin of the staff of the Survey 1s making an extended study 
of the Whiskey Insurrection. 


Articles: Frank Monaghan, An Examination of the Reputation of Captain 
Kidd (New York History, July); T. Raymond Naughton, Criminal Law in 
Colonial New York (ibid.); Julius W. Pratt, John O'Sullivan and Manifest 
Destiny (ibid.); Harry J. Carman, Jesse Buel, Albany County Agriculturalist 
(ibid.); E. Clowes Chorley, Samuel Provoost, First Bishop of New York 
(Hist. Mag. Protestant Episcopal Church, June); Nelson R. Burr, The De- 
velopment of Education in New Jersey to 1781 (Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
July); Harrold E. Gillingham, Caesar Ghiselin, Philadelphia's First Gold . 
and Silversmith, 1693-1733 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog. July); 
Ray H. Abrams, The Jeffersonian, Copperhead Newspaper (ibid., July); 
Alfred P. James, Opportunities for Research in the Early History of Western 
Pennsylvania (Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., May); Leland D. Baldwin, 
The Rivers in the Early Development of Pennsylvania (ibid.); William J. 
Martin, The Old Log School, a Chronicle of Rural Education (ibid., Aug.); 
A. John Dodds, Honest John Covode (ibid.); Russell J. Ferguson, Albert 
Gallatin (ibid.); H. M. Smith, jr, Fort Necessity (Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July); Alfred Thurston Child, jr, Prudence Crandall and 
the Canterbury Experiment (Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc, Spring); John 
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Umble, The Amish Mennonites of Union County, Pennsylvania [L] 
(Mennonite Quar. Rev., Apr.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES e 


The Third Annual Report of the archivist, Dr. Lester J. Cappon, of the 
University of Virginia Library, for the year 1932-1933, is a report of progress . 
in the survey and collection of manuscripts and other source materials on 
Virginia. The inventory of official and unofficial records of all kinds was 
extended the past year into Amherst, Charlotte, Cumberland, Fauquier, 
Lancaster, Montgomery, Surry, and Westmoreland counties. A number of 
valuable collections of manuscripts and account books were obtained for the 
University Library. A check-list of Virginia newspapers in the state and in 
leading repositories outside Virginia is in preparation for publication next 
year as Part I. of the projected Guide to Virginia historical sources. 


The William and Mary College Library has received, as a gift from 
David Rankin Barbee, the diary of Robert Greenhow which he kept while 
on a secret mission in Mexico in 1829 for the Department of State. 


An important accession to the papers of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission is the John Gray Blount Collection. It consists of more than 
6000 letters and papers, dating for the most part before 1800. They relate to 
Blount's landed and mercantile interests, and to state and national politics. 
At the same time the commission received many Blount family relics illus- 
trating the domestic life of the period. Among other recent acquisitions of 
the commission are: Medical daybook of Dr. S. J. Wheeler, of Bertie County, 
covering the years 1834—1872; war diary of William Edward Bradley, 1865; 
ordnance book, Company E, soth North Carolina Regiment, C. S. A.; and 
1000 issues of thirty-nine North Carolina newspapers prior to 1876. 


The Southwest Virginia Historical Society 1s sponsoring the publication 
of a volume entitled The Roanoke of Colonial Days, 1740-1776, by F. B. 
Kegley. Information about the work may be obtained from the president of 
the society, J. A. "Turner, Hollins, Va. 


Articles: Paul H. Giddens, Land Policies and Administration in Colonial 
Maryland, 1753—1769 (Maryland Hist. Mag., June); B. Howell Griswold, jr., 
A Maryland Governor who never governed (ibid.); G. MacLaren 
Brydon, The Clergy of the Established Church in Virginia and the Revolution 
[cont'd] (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July); S. A. Ashe and Lyon G. 
Tyler, Secession, Insurrection of the Negroes, and Northern Incendiarism 
(Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July); William Cabell Moore, Gen- 
eral John Hartwell Cocke of Bremo, 1780-1866 (William and Mary College 
Quar. Hist. Mag., July); J. T. Lanning, Don Miguel Wall and the Spanish 
Attempt against the. Existence of Carolina and Georgia (North Carolina 
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Hist, Rev., July); A. Wood Renton, Comment la veille Espagne survit dans 
une colonie anglaise (Rev. Hist. Diplomatique, Apr.); D. H. Gilpatrick, 
North Carolina Congressional Elections, 1803-1810 (North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., July); Douglas C. McMurtrie, The First Twelve Years of Printing in 
North Carolina, 1749-1760 (ibid.); id., A Bibliography of South Carolina 
_ Imprints, 1731—1740 (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July); J. Ran- 
dolph Anderson, The Spanish Era in Georgia and the English Settlement in 
1733 (Georgia Hist. Quar., June ); R. McC. B. Adams, New Orleans and 
the War of 1812 [Ii.] (Louisiana Hist. Quar., July); Kathryn T. Abbey, 
The Land Ventures of General Lafayette in the Territory of Orleans and 
State of Louisiana (10id.); The Church in the Republic of Texas (Hist. Mag. 
Protestant Episcopal Church, June); Amelia Williams, 4 Critical Study of 
the Siege of the Alamo and of the Personnel of its Defenders [11.] (South- 
western Hist. Quar., July). | 


Documents: M. H. Harris, ed., Diary of Travels from Virginia to 
Tennessee in 1832, by Thomas W. Claybrooke (William and Mary College 
Quar. Hist. Mag., July); Mabel L. Webber, ed., Josiah Smith's Diary 
[cont'd] (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July); Avondale and 
Deerbrook Plantation Documents [I Early County, Georgia, mid-nine- 
teenth century] (Georgia Hist. Quar., June). 


WESTERN STATES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September contains an ac- 
count of the last Annual Meeting (Apr. 13-16) of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, by Professor Avery O. Craven. The other articles 
are: The Government of the Oberlin Colony, by Robert S. Fletcher; The 
Religious Opinions of Thomas Jefferson, by William D. Gould; and Asa 
Whitney and his Pacific Railroad Publicity Campaign, by Margaret L. 
Brown. The document is Sergeant John Smith's Diary of 1776, edited by 
Louise Rau. i 


On September 3 at Vincennes, in connection with the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Peace of Paris was celebrated. The new interstate bridge over the 
Wabash, an integral part of the memorial, was dedicated. Senator Fess 
spoke at the laying of the cornerstone. 


The Indiana His-orical Society has acquired for its William Henry 
Smith Memorial Library a copy of the first English edition of James J. 
Audubon’s Birds of America. The society expects to open its library in the ` 
new State Library and Historical Building before the end of the year. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 
1932 contain the papers presented at the annual meeting in May. Among 
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the addresses was one entitled George Washington, the Man, by the late 
Carl Russell Fish. 


Among recent accessions to the University of Illinois Library is a book ot 


. . accounts and two books of letters and invoices of Frank R. Noble, a business 


man of Rockford, Illinois. The earliest volume is a manuscript book (ledger) 
of 556 pages, listing his accounts from October 18, 1872, to January 31, 1876. 
The two volumes of manuscript letters and invoices are dated 1876-1878. 


The Augustana Historical Society has published a volume on T. N. 
Hasselquist, the Career and Influence of a Swedish-American Clergyman, 
Journalist, and Educator, by Fritiof Ander, associate professor of history, 
Augustana College. 


Campaign Technique in Illinois—1860, by William Eldon Baringer, has 
been reprinted, as Publication no. 39, from the Transactions of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has added to its monograph series, 
as no. 5, The Legislation of the Forty-Fifth General Assembly of Iowa 
[1933], by Jacob A. Swisher and Ruth A. Gallaher. 


The records of the Michigan Territorial Supreme Court and those of the 
State Supreme Court to 1858 have been deposited with the Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission and are being arranged with a view to publication. 


The William F. Vilas Papers are now open to the use of students in tne 
manuscript division of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Upon their 
arrangement Miss Annie A. Nunns, the assistant superintendent, has been 
engaged for some time. 


The Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee has published three bul- 
letins of importance to students of American archzology: Ethnobotany of 
the Forest Potawatomi Indians, by Huron H. Smith, Miwok Material Cul- 
ture, by S. A. Barrett and E. W. Gifford, and Ancient Azatlan, by S. A. 
Barrett. The Miwok lived in the Sierra Nevada mountains and a section of 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley. Azatlan is in Wisconsin, and is an 
Indian site of the first rank, and Mr. Barrett’s account of the excavations is 
detailed and comprehensive. The volume is illustrated with two maps, 161 
figures, and 100 plates. 


Vol. VII. of Norwegian-American Studies and Records, edited by T. C. 
Blegen, and published by the Norwegian-American Historical Association 
includes the following essays: Social Aspects of Prairie Pioneering: the 
Reminiscences of a Pioneer Pastor’s Wife, by Mrs. R. O. Brandt; The 
Fraser River Gold Rush: an Immigrant Letter of 1858, translated and edited 
by C. A. Clausen; Some Recent Publications relating to Norwegian-American 
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History, II., compiled by Jacob Hodnefield; and A Hunt for Norwegian- 
American Records, by ‘Carlton C. Qualey. 


Additions to the Knute Nelson Papers in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society have been received from former Governor J. A. O. Preus > 
of Minneapolis. The Nelson Papers form the most extensive personal collec- 
tion in the society’s manuscript sources. Other acquisitions by the society 
include,a German translation of Carver’s Travels, published at Hamburg in 
1780, a copy of a rare pamphlet—An Account of a Voyage up the Mississippi 
River, from St. Louis to its Source—in which is presented the earliest printed 
account of Zebulon M. Pike’s expedition into the Minnesota country in 1805 
and 1806; photostatic copies of the last census for Minnesota Territory, that 
for 1857, which round out the society’s file of census records for the terri- 
torial period. 


In connection with the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Minnesota’s admission to the Union, the Minnesota Historical Society spon- 
sored a series of anniversary radio programs over Minnesota broadcasting 
stations and arranged for a special program at the Historical Building in 
St. Paul on Statehood Day, May r1, the speakers including Frank B. Kellogg, 
Dean Guy Stanton Ford, and Dr. Theodore C. Blegen. 


The June issue of Minnesota History is a “Diamond Jubilee Number", 
its pages chiefly devoted to a series of articles bearing the general title, The 
Emergence of the North Star State. These are: The Creation of the Territory, 
by Donald E. Van Koughnet; The Day of the Pioneer, by Theodore C. 
Blegen; Frontier Education, by Lois M. Fawcett; Early Transportation, and 
Admission to the Union, by Arthur J. Larsen; and The Heritage of Minne- 
sota, by Governor Floyd B. Olson. In addition there is a collection of State- 
hood Editorials, edited by Bertha L. Heilbron. 


Vol. XXI. of the University of California Publications in History consists 
of a historical monograph, The French in Sonora, 1850—1854 (Berkeley, 
1932), by Dr. Rufus K. Wyllys. The work deals with a series of expeditions 
by California Frénchmen into northwestern Mexico, for the purpose of de- 
taching the Mexican State of Sonora or for seizing lands and mines therein. 
In particular the work covers the picturesque career of Count Gaston de 
Raousset-Boulbon, chief of these adventurers, and the effects of his exploits 
upon the international relations of the United States and Mexico. 


The Forty-First Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society, for 
the year 1932, includes, besides the proceedings and reports, several essays, the 
following among others: New Bases for Hawaiian Chronology, by J. F. G. 
Stokes; Naturalization of Orientals in Hawaii prior to 1900, by Maude 
Jones; The Last Days of the Atahualpa, alias Behring, by F. W. Howay; and 
The Schooner Missionary Packet, by R. S. Kuykendall. 
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Articles: Benjamin P, Thomas, Lincoln the Postmaster (Bull. Abraham 
Lincoln Association, June); Mary Borgias Palm, Kaskaskia, Indian Mission 
Village (Mid-America, July); Gilbert J. Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings in 
Chicago (ibid.); Josephine Boylan, Ilinots Highways, 1700-1848: Roads, 
Rivers, Ferries, Canals (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Apr.); Hugo Erichsen, 
My Memories of Old Detroit (Michigan Hist. Mag., Spring); Kate E. Levi, 
The Press and the | Wisconsin] Constitution (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June); 


Cora Dolbee, The First Book on Kansas: the Story of Edward Everett Hale's . 


Kansas and Nebraska (Kansas Hist. Quar., May); George A. Root, Ferries 
in Kansas [1.]: Missouri River [cont'd] (/5id.); Lansing B. Bloom, Fray 
Estévan de Perea’s Relación (New Mexico Hist. Rev., July); Muriel H. 
Wright, Historic Places on the Old Stage Line from Fort Smith to Red River 
(Chron. Oklahoma, June); F. Harold Young, ed., William Hobson, Quaker 
Missionary (Oregon Hist. Quar., June); Frederick E. Bolton, High Schools 
in Territorial Washington (Washington Hist. Quar., July). 


Documents: An Illinois Farraer during the Civil War: Extracts from the 
Journal of John Edward Young, 1859—1866 (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Apr.); Letters written by John P. Irish to George F. Parker (Iowa Jour. 
Hist. and Pol., July); German Pioneer Letters [principally letters of Fried- 
erich Hilgen and William Schröder to Friederich Börner, 1846-1849] (Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist, June); Fritiof Fryxell, Thomas Moran's Journey to the 
Tetons in 1879 (Augustana Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 2). 


CANADA 


The Twenty-First Report of the Department of Public Records of Ontario, 
by Dr. Alexander Fraser, deputy minister, embodies the Minutes of General 
Quarter Sessions of Peace for the Home District, March 13, 180o-December 
28, 1811. This court, Dr. Fraser explains in his preface, was practically the 
local government of Upper Canada until the Act of Union. 


At a well attended meeting held at Toronto on June 3 the Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association was founded. "The following officers were 
elected: President, the Hon. F. R. Latchford, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario; first vice president, the Rev. Edward Kelly, Toronto; 
second vice president, the Rev. J. B. O'Reilly, Toronto; secretary, Dr. J. F. 
Kenney, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa; treasurer, Miss F. Boland, 

Toronto. 


The papers of Edward Winslow, Loyalist, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
who migrated at the time of the Revolution to the Maritime Provinces and 
became a judge of the provincial court of New Brunswick—a large and im- 
portant collection—have been deposited in the New Brunswick Museum at 
St. John by their owner, Mr. Edward P. Winslow, and somewhat later will 
be made available for examination by scholars. 
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The Société des Antiquaires of Picardy has published in its Collection 
des Mémoires a volume by A. Huguet on Jean de Pontrincourt, fondateur de 
Port Royal en Acadie, vice-roi du Canada, 1577-1615: Campagnes, voyages, 
et prenu es d'un colonisateur sous Henri IV. 


Articles: Dorothy E. Long, English Interest in the Fur-Trade of Hudson 
Bay before 1670 (Canadian Hist. Rev., June); C. P. Stacey, The Garrison of 
Fort Wellington: a Military Dispute during the Fenian Troubles (ibid.); 
D. C. Harvey, Confederation in Prince Edward Island (ibid.); Arthur G. 
Doughty, Sources for the History of the Catholic Church in the Public 
Archives of Canada (Cath. Hist. Rev., July). 


Documents: G. de T. Glazebrook, ed., A Document concerning the Union 
of Hudson's Bay Company and the North West Company (Canadian Hist. 
Rev., June). 

CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


A useful Bibliography of the Liberator Simón Bolivar, compiled in the 
Columbus Memortal Library of the Pan American Union, has been published 
to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth 
(Washington, Pan American Union). 


Dr. Vicente Davila has just published a brief Brografia de Miranda 
(Tipografia Americana, Caracas). 


Plutarco E. Calles is the author of a brochure entitled La rehabilitación 
de la Plata como moneda (Secretaría de relaciones exteriores, Mexico). 


Fernando de la Fuente has published a treatise on El comunismo; 
Defensa minima del ideal revolucionario mexicana (Editorial Cultura, 


Mexico). 


The results of personal visits to South American countries are presented 
in two studies of the aborigines by Moisés Sáenz: Sobre el Indio Peruano y su 
Incorporación al medio nacional, and Sobre el indio ecuatoriano y su incor- 
poracién al medio nacional (Secretaría de educación pública, Mexico, 1933). 


Orestes Ferrera has utilized inedited documents from European archives 
to prepare the treatise entitled Tentativas de intervención europea en América 
(Editorial Hermes, Havana), which deals with us war between the United 
States and Spain. 


A dissertation entitled Fiscal Intervention in Nicaragua, presented to the 
Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University, by Roscoe R. Hill, formerly 
member of the Nicaragua High Commission, deals with the desperate finan- 
cial situation which the Department of State in 1911 endeavored to correct 
through the provisions of the Knox-Castrillo Treaty. This the Senate did not 
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ratify. The crisis was met through a less direct intervention of American 
agencies, the action of which Mr. Hill regards as highly successful. 


Articles: Luis Bossano, Notas sobre el campesino ecuatoriano. ( Anales 
de la Universidad Central, vol. L., no. 283); Nicolás García Samudio, La. 
división departmental y los orígenes del municipio en Colombia (Boletín de ` 
Historia y Antigüedades, no. 226); Compañía guipuzcoana, indice crono- 
lógico (Boletín del Archivo Nacional, nos. 55 and 56); Reales ordenes, 
indice cronológico (ibid.); Reales provisiones, indice cronológico (ibid.); 
Intendencia de ejército y real hacienda, indice cronológico (ibid.); Alfred 
Coester, Bibliografía de “Hugo Wast” (Hispania, May); Stuart Culbertson, 
George Ticknor's Interest in Spanish-American Literature (ibid.); E. Arana, 
De nuestra historia diplomática: El doctor Felipe Arana, ministro de 
relaciones exteriores de la confederación (Estudios, July); Porfirio Pariña 
Núñez, Los amores de Sarmiento (Nosotros, May); Romulo D: Carbia, La 
anarquia de 1820 (ibid.); Angel Rosenblat, La lengua y la cultura de His- 
panoamérica (ibid.); Arthur Posnasky, Precursores de Colón (ibid., June); 
Rómulo D. Carbia, El mito de las Amazonas en América (1bid.); Roy F. 
Nichols, Trade Relations and the Establishment of the United States Con- 
sulates in Spanish America, 1779-1809 (Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug.); 
Allen G. Loosley, The Puerto Bello Fairs (ibid.); Dana G. Munro, The 
Establishment of Peace in Nicaragua (Foreign Affairs, July). 


Documents: George Verne Blue, ed., French Protests against Restrictions 
on Trade with Spanish America, 1778-1790 (Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug.); 
Vicente Lecuna, ed., Correspondencia de Sucre (Boletín de la Academia 
Nacional de la Historia, Jan., Mar.); Miguel Riofrio, El doctor don Pedro 
Moncayo (Boletin del Instituto Nacional Mejia, May). 

W. S. R. 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by A. I. 
Andrews, F. B. Artz, G. C. Boyce, E. C. Burnett, E. N. Curtis, Tenney Frank, 
E. C. Helmreich, J. F. Jameson, W. T. Laprade, L. M. Larson, G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, Hunter Miller, A. T. Olmstead, W. S. Robertson, J. S. Roucek, 
G. N. Steiger, L. I. Strakhovsky, J. W. Thompson. 
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WRITTEN HISTORY AS AN ACT OF FAITH’ 


Her has been called a science, an art, an illustration of theology, 
a phase of philosophy, a branch of literature. It is none of these 
things, nor all of them combined. On the contrary, science, art, theology, 
and literature are themselves merely phases of history as past actuality 
and their particular forms at given periods and places are to be explained, 
if explained at all, by history as knowledge and thought. The philos- 
opher, possessing little or no acquaintance with history, sometimes pre- 
tends to expound the inner secret of history, but the historian turns 
upon him and expounds the secret of the philosopher, as far as it may 
be expounded at all, by placing him in relation to the movement of ideas 
and interests in waich he stands or floats, by giving to his scheme of 
thought its appropriate relativity. So it is with systems of science, art, 
theology, and literature. All the light on these subjects that can be dis- 
covered by the human mind comes from history as past actuality. 
What, then, is this manifestation of omniscience called history? It 


is, as Croce says, contemporary thought about the past. History as past | 


actuality includes, to be sure, all that has been done, said, felt, and 
thought by human beings on this planet since humanity began its long 
career. History as record embraces the monuments, documents, and 
symbols which provide such knowledge as we have or can find respect- 
ing past actuality. But it is history as thought, not as actuality, record, or 
specific knowledge, that is really meant when the term history is used in 
its widest and most general significance. It is thought about past actual- 
ity, instructed and delimited by history as record and knowledge—record 
and knowledge authenticated by criticism and ordered with the help of 
the scientific method. This is the final, positive, inescapable definition. 
It contains all the exactness that is possible and all the bewildering prob- 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the American Historical Association at Urbana, 
December 28, 1933. 
2 For a beautiful example, see the passages on America in the introduction to Hegel's 
Philosophy of History. 
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lems inherent in the nature of thought and the relation of the thinker to 
the thing thought about. 

Although this definition of history may appear, at first glance, dis- 
tressing to those who have been writing lightly about “the science tf 
history” and “the scientific method” in historical research and construc- 
tion, it is in fact in accordance with the most profound contemporary 
thought about history, represented by Croce, Riezler, Karl Mannheim, 
Mueller-Armack, and Heussi, for example. It is in keeping also with 
the obvious and commonplace. Has it not been said for a century or 
more that each historian who writes history is a product of his age, and 
that his work reflects the spirit of the times, of a nation, race, group, class, 
or section? No contemporary student of history really believes that 
Bossuet, Gibbon, Mommsen, or Bancroft could be duplicated to-day. 
Every student of history knows that his colleagues have been influenced 
in their selection and ordering of materials by their biases, prejudices, 
beliefs, affections, general upbringing, and experience, particularly social 
and economic; and if he has a sense of propriety, to say nothing of 
humor, -he applies the canon tc himself, leaving no exceptions to the 
rule. The pallor of waning time, if not of death, rests upon the latest 
volume of history, fresh from the roaring press. 

Why do we believe this to be true? The answer is that every written 
history—of a village, town, county, state, nation, race, group, class, idea, 
or the wide world—is a selection and arrangement of facts, of recorded 
fragments of past actuality. And the selection and arrangement of facts— 
a combined and complex intellectual operation—is an act of choice, con- 
viction, and interpretation respecting values, is an act of thought. Facts, 
multitudinous and beyond calculation, are known, but they do not select 
themselves or force themselves automatically into any fixed scheme of 
arrangement in the mind of the historian. They are selected and ordered 
by him as he thinks. True enough, where the records pertaining to a 
small segment of history are few and presumably all known, the his- 
torian may produce a fragment having an aspect of completeness, as, 
for example, some pieces by Fustel de Coulanges; but the completeness 
is one of documentation, not of history. True enough also, many his- 
torians are pleased to say of their writings that their facts are selected 
and ordered only with reference to inner necessities, but none who takes 
this position will allow the same exactitude and certainty to the works 
of others, except when the predilections of the latter conform to his 
own pattern. 

Contemporary thought about history, therefore, repudiates the con- 
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ception dominant among the schoolmen during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century znd the opening years of the twentieth century—the 
conception that it is possible to describe the past as it actually was, some- 
what as the engineer describes a single machine. The formula itself was 
a passing phase of thought about the past. Its author, Ranke, a German 
conservative, writing after the storm and stress of the French Revolution, 
was weary of history written for, or permeated by, the purposes of revolu- 
tionary propaganda. He wanted peace. ‘The ruling classes in Germany, 
with which he was affiliated, having secured a breathing spell in the 
settlement of 1815, wanted peace to consolidate their position. Written 
history that was cold, factual, and apparently undisturbed by the passions 
of the time served best the cause of those who did not want to be dis- 
turbed. Later the formula was fitted into the great conception of natural 
science—cold neutrality over against the materials and forces of the 
physical world. Truths of nature, ran the theory, are to be discovered by 
maintaining the most severe objectivity; therefore the truth of history 
may be revealed by the same spirit and method. The reasoning seemed 
perfect to those for whom it was satisfactory. But the movement of ideas 
and interests continued, and bondage to conservative and scientific 
thought was broken by criticism and events. As Croce and Heussi have 
demonstrated, so-called neutral or scientific history reached a crisis in its 
thought before the twentieth century had advanced far on the way. 

This crisis in historical thought sprang from internal criticism—from 
conflicts of thought within historiography itself—and from the move- 
ment of history as actuality; for historians are always engaged, more or 
less, in thinking about their own work and are disturbed, like their 
fellow citizens, by crises and revolutions occurring in the world about 
them. As an outcome of this crisis in historiography, the assumption 
that the actuality of history is identical with or closely akin to that of the 
physical world, and the assumption that any historian can be a disem- 
bodied spirit as coldly neutral to human affairs as the engineer to an 
automobile have both been challenged and rejected. Thus, owing to 
internal criticism and the movement of external events, the Ranke 
formula of history has been discarded and laid away in the museum of 
antiquities. It has ceased to satisfy the human spirit in its historical 
needs. Once more, historians recognize formally the obvious, long 
known informally, namely, that any written history inevitably reflects 
the thought of the author in his time and cultural setting. 

That this crisis in thought presents a distressing dilemma to many 
historians is beyond question. It is almost a confession of inexpiable sin 
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to admit in academic circles that one is not a man of science working in 
a scientific manner with things open to deterministic and inexorable 
treatment, to admit that one is more or less a guesser in this vale of tears. 
But the only escape from the dust and storm of the present conflict, and 
from the hazards of taking thought, now before the historian, is silence 
or refuge in some minute particularity of history as actuality. He may 
edit documents, although there are perils in the choice of documents to 
be edited, and in any case the choice of documents will bear some refer- 
ence to an interpretation of values and importance—subjective con- 
siderations. To avoid this difficulty, the historian may confine his at- 
tention to some very remote and microscopic area of time and place, such 
as the price of cotton in Alabama between 1850 and 1860, or the length 
of wigs in the reign of Charles IL., on the pleasing but false assumption 
that he is really describing an isolated particularity as it actually was, an 
isolated area having no wide-reaching ramifications of relations. But 
even then the historian would be a strange creature if he never asked 
himself why he regarded these matters as worthy o£ his labor and love, 
or why society provides a living for him during his excursions and 
explorations. 

The other alternative before the student of history as immense actual- 
ity is to face boldly, in the spirit of Cato's soliloquy, the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds—the dissolution of that solid assurance which 
rested on the formula bequeathed by Ranke and embroidered by a thou- 
sand hands during the intervening years. And when he confronts with- 
out avoidance contemporary thought about the nature of written history, 
what commands does he hear? 

The supreme command is that he must cast off his servitude to the 
assumptions of natural science and return to his own subject matter— 
to history as actuality. The hour for this final declaration of independ- 
ence has arrived: the contingency is here and thought resolves it. Natural 
science is only one small subdivision of history as actuality with which 
history as thought is concerned. Its dominance in the thought of the 
Western World for a brief period can be explained, if at all, by history; 
perhaps in part by reference to the great conflict that raged between the 
theologians and scientists after the dawn of the sixteenth century—an 
intellectual conflict associated with the economic conflict between landed 
aristocracies, lay and clerical, on the one side, and the rising bourgeois 
on the other. ° 

The intellectual formulas borrowed from natural science, which 
have cramped and distorted the operations of history as thought, have 
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taken two forms: physical and biological. The first of these rests upon 
what may be called, for convenience, the assumption of causation: every- 
thing that happens in the world of human affairs is determined by 
antecedent occurrences, and events of history are the illustrations or data 

of laws to be discovered, laws such as are found in hydraulics. It is true © 
that no historian has ever been able to array the fullness of history as 
actuality in any such deterministic order; Karl Marx has gone further 
than any other. But under the hypothesis that it is possible, historians 
have’ been arranging events in neat little chains of causation which 
explain, to their satisfaction, why succeeding events happen; and they 
have attributed any shortcomings in result to the inadequacy of their 
known data, not to the falsity of the assumption on which they have 
been operating. Undiscouraged by. their inability to bring all history 
within a single law, such as the law of gravitation, they have gone on 
working in the belief that the Newtonian trick will be turned some time, 
if the scientific method is applied long and rigorously enough and facts 
are heaped up high enough, as the succeeding grists of doctors of phi- 
losophy are ground out by the universities, turned loose on “research 
projects”, and amply supplied by funds. 

Growing rightly suspicious of this procedure in physico-historio- 
graphy, a number of historians, still bent on servitude to natural science, 
turned from physics to biology. The difficulties and failures involved in 
all efforts to arrange the occurrences of history in a neat system of his- 
torical mechanics were evident to them. But on the other side, the 
achievements of the Darwinians were impressive. If the totality of his- 
tory could not be brought into a deterministic system without doing 
violence to historical knowledge, perhaps the biological analogy of the 
organism could be applied. And this was done, apparently without any 
realization of the fact that thinking by analogy is a form of primitive 
animism. So under the biological analogy, history was conceived as a 
succession of cultural organisms rising, growing, competing, and declin- 
ing. To this fantastic morphological assumption Spengler chained his 
powerful mind. Thus freed from self-imposed slavery to physics, the 
historian passed to self-imposed subservience to biology. Painfully aware 
of the perplexities encountered as long as he stuck to his own business, 
the historian sought escape by employing the method and thought of 
others whose operations he did not understand and could not control, 
on the simple, almost childlike, faith that the biologist, if*not the physi- 
cist, really knew what he was about and could furnish the clue to the 
mystery. 
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But the shadow of the organismic conception of history had scarcely 
fallen on the turbulent actuality of history when it was scrutinized by 
historians who were thinking in terms of their own subject as distin- 
guished from the terms of a mere subdivision of history. By an inescap- 
able demonstration Kurt Riezler has made it clear that the organismic 
theory of history is really the old determinism of physics covered with 
murky words. 'The rise, growth, competition, and decline of cultural 
organisms is meaningless unless fitted into some overarching hypothesis 
—either the hypothesis of the divine drama or the hypothesis of causation 
in the deterministic sense. Is each cultural organism in history, each 
national or racial culture, an isolated particularity governed by its own 
mystical or physical laws? Knowledge of history as actuality forbids 
any such conclusion. If, in sheer desperation, the historian clings to the 
biological analogy, which school is he to follow—the mechanistic or the 
vitalistic? In either case he is caught in the deterministic sequence, if he. 
thinks long enough and hard enough. 

Hence the fate of the scientific school of historiography turns finally 
upon the applicability of the deterministic sequence to the totality of 
history as actuality. Natural science in a strict sense, as distinguished 
from mere knowledge of facts, can discover system and law only where 
occurrences are in reality arranged objectively in deterministic sequences. 
It can describe these sequences and draw from them laws, so-called. 
From a given number of the occurrences in any such sequence, science 
can predict what will happen when the remainder appear. 

With respect to certain areas of human occurrences, something akin 
to deterministic sequences is found by the historian, but the perdurance 
of any sequence depends upon the perdurance in time of surrounding 
circumstances which cannot be brought within any scheme of deter- 
ministic relevancies. Certainly all the occurrences of history as actuality 
cannot be so ordered; most of them are unknown and owing to the 
paucity of records must forever remain unknown. 

If a science of history were achieved, it would, like the science of 
celestial mechanics, make possible the calculable prediction of the future 
in history. It would bring the totality of historical occurrences within 
a single field and reveal the unfolding future to its last end, including 
all the apparent choices made and to be made. It would be omniscience. 
The creator of it would possess the attributes ascribed by the theologians 
to God. The future once revealed, humanity would have nothing to do 
except to await its doom. 

To state the case is to dispose of it. The occurrences of history—the 
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unfolding of ideas and interests in time-motion—are not identical in 
nature with the data of physics, and hence in their totality they are 
' beyond the reach of that necessary instrument of natural science— 
mathematics—which cannot assign meaningful values to the imponder- 
ables, immeasurables, and contingencies of history as actuality. 

Having broken the tyranny of physics and biology, contemporary 
thought in historiography turns its engines of verification upon the 
formula of historical relativity—the formula that makes all written 
history merely relative to time and circumstance, a passing shadow, an 
illusion. Contemporary criticism shows that the apostle of relativity is 
destined to be destroyed by the child of his own brain. If all historical 
conceptions are merely relative to passing events, to transitory phases of 
ideas and interests, then the conception of relativity is itself relative. 
When absolutes in history are rejected the absolutism of relativity is also 
rejected. So we must inquire: To what spirit of the times, to the ideas 
and interests of what class, group, nation, race, or region does the con- 
ception of relativity correspond? As the actuality of history moves for- 
ward into the future, the conception of relativity will also pass, as previ- 
ous conceptions and interpretations of events have passed. Hence, ac- 
cording to the very doctrine of relativity, the skeptic of relativity will 
- disappear in due course, beneath the ever-tossing waves of changing 
| relativities. If he does not suffer this fate soon, the apostle of relativity 
will surely be executed by his own logic. Every conception of history, 
he says, is relative to time and circumstances. But by his own reasoning 
he is then compelled to ask: To what are these particular times and cir- 
cumstances relative? And he must go on with receding sets of times and 
circumstances until he confronts an absolute: the totality of history as 
actuality which embraces all times and circumstances and all relativities. 

Contemporary historical thought is, accordingly, returning upon itself 
and its subject matter. The historian is casting off his servitude to physics 
and biology, as he formerly cast off the shackles of theology and its 
metaphysics. He likewise sees the doctrine of relativity crumble in the 
cold light of historical knowledge. When he accepts none of the as- 
sumptions made by theology, physics, and biology, as applied to history, 
when he passes out from under the fleeting shadow of relativity, he con- 
fronts the absolute in his field—the absolute totality of all historical oc- 
currences past, present, and becoming to the end of all things. Then he 
finds it necessary to bring the occurrences of history as'actuality under 
one or another of three broad conceptions. 

The first is that history as total actuality is chaos, perhaps with little 
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islands of congruous relativities floating on the surface, and that the 
human mind cannot bring them objectively into any all-embracing order 
or subjectively into any consistent system. The second is that history as 
actuality is a part of some order of nature and revolves in cycles eternally 
—spring, summer, autumn, and winter, democracy, aristocracy, and 
monarchy, or their variants, as imagined by Spengler. The third is that 
history as actuality is moving in some direction away from the low level 
of primitive beginnings, on an upward gradient toward a more ideal 
order—as imagined by Condorcet, Adam Smith, Karl Marx, or Herbert 
Spencer. 

Abundant evidence can be marshaled, has been marshaled, in sup- 
port of each of these conceptions of history as actuality, but all the avail- 
able evidence will not fit any one of them. The hypothesis of chaos ad- 
mits of no ordering at all; hence those who operate under it cannot write 
history, although they may comment on history. The second admits 
of an ordering of events only by arbitrarily leaving out of account 
all the contradictions in the evidence. The third admits of an ordering 
of events, also by leaving contradictions out of consideration. The his- 
torian who writes history, therefore, consciously or unconsciously per- 
forms an act of faith, as to order and movement, for certainty as to order 
and movement is denied to him by knowledge of the actuality with 
which he is concerned. He is thus in the position of a statesman dealing 
with public affairs; in writing he acts and in acting he makes choices, 
large or small, timid or bold, with respect to some conception of the 
nature of things. And the degree of his influence and immortality will 
depend upon the length and correctness of his forecast—upon the verdict 
of history yet to come. His faith is at bottom a conviction that some- 
thing true can be known about the movement of history and his con- 
viction is a subjective decision, not a purely objective discovery. 

But members of the passing generation will ask: Has our work done 
in the scientific spirit been useless? Must we abandon the scientific 
method? The answer is an emphatic negative. During the past fifty 
years historical scholarship, carried on with judicial calm, has wrought 
achievements of value beyond calculation. Particular phases of history: 
once dark and confused have been illuminated by research, authentica- 
tion, scrutiny, and the ordering of immediate relevancies. Nor is the 
empirical or scientific method to be abandoned. It is the only method 
that can be employed in obtaining accurate knowledge of historical 
facts, personalities, situations, and movements. It alone can disclose con- 
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ditions that made possible what happened. It has a value in itself—a 
value high in the hierarchy ‘of values indispensable to the life of a 
democracy. The inquiring spirit of science, using the scientific method, 
is the chief safeguard against the tyranny of authority, bureaucracy, and 
brute power. It can reveal by investigation necessities and possibilities 
in any social scene and also offerings with respect to desirabilities to be 
achieved within the limits of the possible. 

The scientific method is, therefore, a precious and indispensable in- 
strument of the human mind; without it society would sink down into 
primitive animism and barbarism. It is when this method, a child of the 
human brain, is exalted into a master and a tyrant that historical thought 
must enter a caveat. So the historian is bound by his craft to recognize 
the nature and limitations of the scientific method and to dispel the 
illusion that it can produce a science of history embracing the fullness 
of history, or of any large phase, as past actuality. 

This means no abandonment of the tireless inquiry into objective 
realities, especially economic realities and relations; not enough emphasis 
has been laid upon the conditioning and determining influences of biolog- 
ical and economic necessities or upon researches designed to disclose 
them in their deepest and widest ramifications. This means no abandon 
ment of the inquiry into the forms and development of ideas as con- 
ditioning and determining influences; not enough emphasis has been 
laid on this phase of history by American scholars. 

But the upshot to which this argument is directed is more funda- 
mental than any aspect of historical method. 

It is that any selection and arrangement of facts pertaining to any 
large area of history, either local or world, race or class, is controlled 
inexorably by the frame of reference in the mind of the selector and 
arranger. This frame of reference includes things deemed necessary, 
. things deemed possible, and things deemed desirable. It may be large, 
informed by deep knowledge, and illuminated by wide experience; or 
it may be small, uninformed, and unilluminated. It may be a grand con- 
ception of history or a mere aggregation of confusions. But it is there in 
the mind, inexorably. To borrow from Croce, when grand philosophy 
is ostentatiously put out at the front door of the mind, then narrow, 
class, provincial, and regional prejudices come in at the back door and 
dominate, perhaps only half-consciously, the thinking of the historian. 

The supreme issue before the historian now is the determination of 
his attitude to the disclosures of contemporary thought. He may deliber- 
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ately evade them for reasons pertaining to personal, economic, and in- 
tellectual comfort, thus joining the innumerable throng of those who 
might have been but were not. Or he may proceed to examine his own 
frame of reference, clarify it, enlarge it by acquiring knowledge of 
greater areas of thought and events, and give it consistency of structure 
by a deliberate conjecture respecting the nature or direction of the vast 
movements of ideas and interests called world history. 

This operation will cause discomfort to individual historians but all, 
according to the vows of their office, are under obligation to perform it, 
as.Henry Adams warned the members of this Association in his letter of 
1894. And as Adams then said, it will have to be carried out under the 
scrutiny of four great tribunals for the suppression of unwelcome knowl- 
edge and opinion: the church, the state, property, and labor. Does the 
world move and, if so, in what direction? If he believes that the world 
does not move, the historian must offer the pessimism of chaos to the 
inquiring spirit of mankind. If it does move, does it move backward 
toward some old arrangement, let us say, of 1928, 1896, 1815, 1789, or 
1295? Or does it move forward to some other arrangement which can 
be only dimly divined—a capitalist dictatorship, a proletarian dictator- 
ship, or a collectivist democracy? ‘The last of these is my own guess, 
founded on a study of long trends and on a faith in the indomitable 
spirit of mankind. In any case, if the historian cannot know or explain 
history as actuality, he helps to make history, petty or grand. 

To sum up contemporary thought in historiography, any written 
history involves the selection of a topic and an arbitrary delimitation of 
its borders—cutting off connections with the universal. Within the 
borders arbitrarily established, there is a selection and organization of 
facts by the processes of thought. This selection and organization—a 
single act—will be controlled by the historian's frame of reference com- 
posed of things deemed necessary and of things deemed desirable. ‘The . 
frame may be a narrow class, sectional, national, or group conception of 
history, clear and frank or confused and half conscious, or it may be a 
large, generous conception, clarified by association with the great spirits 
of all ages. Whatever its nature the frame is inexorably there, in the 
mind., And in the frame only three broad conceptions of all history as 
actuality are possible. History is chaos and every attempt to interpret it 
otherwise is an illusion. History moves around in a kind of cycle. His- 
tory moves in a line, straight or spiral, and in some direction. The his- 
torian may seek to escape these issues by silence or by a confession of 
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avoidance or he may face them boldly, aware of the intellectual and 
moral perils inherent in any decision—in his act of faith. 
' CHARLES A. BEARD. 


9 
New Milford. 


Dr. Beard as president of the American Historical Association invited 
the distinguished historian Signor Benedetto Croce to be present at the 
annual meeting in Urbana. In his letter of invitation Dr. Beard ex- 
pressed the hope thet, in case Signor Croce could not attend the meet- 
ing, he would be good enough to write a letter on the present state of 
historiography to be read at one of the sessions. The following letter 
came in reply: 

Napoli, 24 giugno, 1933 
Mio caro Signore, 

Sarei stato ben lieto di poter accogliere il suo gentile invito e venire 
a cotesta Società storica americana per prendere parte alle conversazioni 
e discussioni che si svolgono fra i suoi componenti. 

La vita del pensiero storico é strettamente congiunta con la vita intel- 
lettuale e morale, e in certo senso con lei si identifica. Quel che appare 
difettoso e turbato nell'una parte si riscontra difettoso e turbato nell'altra: 
il risanamento e il progresso dell'una tira con sé il risanamento e il 
progresso dell'altra. 

E comune l'osservazione e il lamento che negli anni che stiamo 
vivendo c'é nel mondo una generale depressione dei valori ideali e morali, 
un soverchiare di quelli che si dicono materiali e che sono poi di carattere 
economico, e, in questo sconvolgimento della gerarchia spirituale, una 
spasmodica agitazione e un nero pessimismo. 

1 My dear Sir: ; 

I should have been very happy to have been able to accept your kind invitation to. 
come to the American Historical Association to take part in the conversations and dis- 
cussions that are carried on among its members. 

The nature of historical interpretation is closely linked with the nature of intellectual 
and moral life, and is in a certain sense identical with these. That which appears defective 
and confused in the one is correspondingly defective and confused in the other; the restora- 
tion of health and the progress of one brings with it the restoration of health and the 
progress of the other. 

It is a common observation and complaint that in the years in which we are living 
one finds throughout the world a general lowering of moral and spiritual values, a domi- 
nation of what is called materialistic forces, which are, after all, economic in character, 
and, amid this confusion of the spiritual order, a convulsive restlessness and a dark 
pessimism. 


Human societies have had other great crises of the same kind, which have become in- 
creasingly grave in a series of minor crises of which their nature is composed, and it is 
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Le società umane hanno avuto altre grandi crisi dello stesso genere, 
che si aggravano nelle sequele di minori crisi di cui s'intesse la loro vita; 
e bisogna avere coraggio e pazienza, e,via via sorpassarle. Sit tratta di 
rialzare negli animi quei valori depressi;-e, per la già enunciata relazione 
di pensiero storico e di vita, a noi studiosi e scrittori di storia, spetta il 
dovere di rialzarli nel campo nostro: nella storiografia. 

La buona storiografia, come la bella poesia, non é da inventare, 
perché c'é sempre stata al mondo e'ha essa stessa una lunga storia. Ma 
bisogna innovarla sempre e conterirle quella energia che sia pari ai nuovi 
bisogni. Nella sua eterna qualità, essa é la storia dell'anima umana e 
dei suoi ideali in quanto si concretano in teorie e in opere d'arte, in atti 
pratici e morali. Considerata pit: specialmente come storia di atti morali 
e pratici, essa é una storia dell’ethos umano, la quale io ho proposto di 
definire etico-politica, per far intendere che, diversamente dalla mera 
storla politica, ha il suo centro generatore nella coscienza morale, e, 
diversamente dalla mera storia delle idealità morali, include la politica, 
l'economia, e ogni altra forma dell'attività pratica, che essa dimostra 
strumenti ed effetti di accrescimento morale o civile che si dica. Per usare 
termini di scuola e di dottrina, familiari a Lei e ai suoi collaboratori, la 
storia ezico-politica é l'unità della Histoire de la civilisation, sorta prin- 
cipalmente nel secolo decimottavo, con la vecchia Storia politica o Storia 
degli Stati, risorta e riasseritz in Germania nel secolo decimonono: 
l'unità di Kulturgeschichte e di Staatsgeschichte, ma l'unità profonda e 
non l'eclettico accostamento che si suol praticare quando ai capitoli sulla 
storia politica si fanno seguire pigramente nei libri quelli sulla storia 
religiosa, scientifica, economica, morale, del costume, e via. 


necessary to have courage and patience, and little by little to overcome them. It is a ques- 
tion of reinstating in our minds these depreciated values; and, because of the relation 
between historical thinking and actual life, already explained, to us students and writers 
of history belongs the duty of raising once again these standards in our own field—that 
of historiography. 

Good history writing, like beautiful poetry, does not need to be invented, because it 
has always existed in the world and has a long history of its own. But it is necessary con- 
stantly to redirect it and to breathe into it that energy which may be equal to new de- 
mands. In its eternal essence, history is the story of the human mind and its ideals in so far 
as they express themselves in theories and in works of art, in practical and moral actions. 
Considered especially as moral and practical action, it is the record of the human ethos, 
which I have chosen to designate as ethico-polttics in order to make it clear that, as dis- 
tinguished from mere political history, it has its life-germ in the moral consciousness; and, 
as distinguished from the mere history of moral ideas, it includes politics, economics, and 
every other form of practical activity; and that it exhibits instruments and effects of moral 
and—what might be called—civil growth. To use academic and doctrinal terms, familiar 
to you and your co-workers, ethico-political history is the union of the History of Civiliza- 
Hon, arising principally in the eighteenth century, with the old Political History or History 
of the State, revived and restated in Germany in the nineteenth century—the union of 
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Una storia cosi intesa e coltivata liberera da due false storiografie che 
hanno avuto molta fortuna negli ultimi cinquanta anni e ancor oggi si 
fanno sentire dappertutto, e in alcuni paesi non solo predominano ma 
dominano senza rivali. Dico la concezione materialistica della storia e 
la concezione etnica o razzistica: la prima delle quali nega i valori ideali 
e morali e li considera come semplici maschere degli interessi e con- 
trasti economici; e la seconda li nega parimente sostituendoli con pretesi 
valori naturalistici e rappresentando la storia quasi una lotta di cani e di 
gatti, o di varie specie di animali da preda. Sono due forme di ottusità 
storiografica che bisogna perseguitare non tanto allorché si presentano 
nella loro pienezza dottrinale di affermazione e di applicazione (perché 
in questi casi il loro assurdo é evidente), ma nelle loro conseguenze meno 
appariscenti a più insidio se, nelle disposizioni intellettuali che hanno 
ingenerato, nei pregiudizii che hanno introdotto e coi quali sviano e 
infiacchiscono il pensiero e contaminano i racconti dei libri storici. 

Ora questi mali, da cui la storiografia odierna deve risanare per 
riprendere la lucida intelligenza delle umane opere ed eventi, non sono 
poi gli stessi mali che travagliano la società moderna, e di cui essa, in un 
modo o in un altro, più presto o piu tardi, dovrà risanarsi, per un 
più libero e ampio respiro, per una più alta umanità? E non é questa 
una chiara riprova del circolo che ricorre tra pensiero storico e vita? 

Mi abbia con particolare ossequio. 





Kulturgeschichte and Siaatsgeschichte; but a profound unity and not an eclectic juxtaposi; 
tion such as is usually practiced in those books in which there have been casually appended 
to the chapters on political history, treatments of religious, scientific, economic, moral, 
cultural, or other types of history. 

History thus conceived and developed will free us all from two talse historical schools 
of thought which have bad a very favorable reception in the last fifty years and especially 
at present are felt everywhere, and in some countries these conceptions not only predominate 
but predominate without rivals. I refer to the materialistic interpretation of history and 
to the ethnic or racial interpretation: the first of these denies spiritual and moral values and 
considers them as mere aspects of economic developments and struggles; while the second 
also denies them, substituting for them pretended naturalistic standards and representing 
history almost as a battle of dogs and cats, or of different species of animals of prey. 
These are two forms of historical insensibility which should be attacked not so much when. 
they present themselves in their doctrinal completeness of statement and application (for in 
such cases their absurdity is self-evident), but in their less obvious and more insidious con- 
sequences, in the intellectual tendencies they generate, in the prejudices they introduce by 
which they misguide and enfeeble thought and distort the course of historical narrative. 

Now these evils fram which the historical interpretations of our day must be purged in 
order to regain a clear understanding of human accomplishments and events, are they not 
the very same evils which affect modern society, and from which by one method or an- 
other, sooner or later, society itself must be cured so that it may inhale a freer, fuller air, 
and attain a nobler humanity? And is not this a clear confirming proof of the circle which 
integrates historical thought and life? 

Please accept the exp-essions of my highest regard. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF CONVICTS TO THE, 
AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE SEVEN-- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


THE proportion of convicts among indentured servants during the 
colonial period is a matter which has attracted the attention of many 
historians and of some statesmen. It is generally known that after an 
act of Parliament in 1718 convicts were regularly transported to America. 
Their numbers have been suggested, and may be reckoned with con- 
siderable accuracy from the Treasury Papers.* As for the prevalence of 
the trade before 1718, it has remained an obscure matter, known only 
from hints in state papers and an occasional mention in private corre- 
spondence. It is a fact, however, that the transportation of convicts was 
a regular and systematic pursuit throughout the seventeenth century as 
well as the eighteenth. The method and development of the process 
may be clearly demonstrated. 

“But no power on earth”, says Blackstone, “except the authority of 
Parliament, can send any subject of England out of the land against his 
will; no, not even a criminal. For exile and transportation are punish- 
ments at present unknown to the common law; and, whenever the latter 
is now inflicted, it 1s either by the choice of the criminal himself to escape 
a capital punishment, or else by the express direction of some modern act 
of Parliament."? During the seventeenth century there were only two 
such acts of Parliament which concerned felons, as distinguished from 
vagabonds or political prisoners? One of these was a short-lived act of 
the year 1666, which permitted justices to take away benefit of clergy, 
and sentence to transportation notorious thieves and spoilers in Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland. This statute (18 Car. II. c. 3), applying 
only to special cases in the two border counties, expired after seven years 

1 Basil Sollers (Maryland Historical Magazine, Y. [1907] 17-47) has pointed the way 
for the eighteenth century, and excellently summarized previous researches into this sub- 
ject for the seventeenth. The fullest treatments are by Philip Alexander Bruce (Economic 
History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 1895) and James Davie Butler (American 
Historical Review, lI. 12). 

2 Blackstone, Commentaries, 1. 137. 

3 The Conventicle Act of 1664 1s here regarded as directed against the Quakers, not as 
felons, but as political delinquents. The statute of 1670 (22—23 Car. II. c.7) respecting 


those who burn barns and ricks in the night, etc., allows the offender the option of trans- 
portation or death, and hence does not in strictness come within the category. 
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and was not renewed. The other act (22 Car. II. c. 5) was passed in 1670, 
and permitted justices to transport "such as steal cloth from the rack", 
or purloin ammunition under certain conditions. This act was invoked 
at least as late as the year 1763.4 It is important to realize that with the 
exception of a few persons condemned under one of these acts, no felons 
were transported to America in the seventeenth century by reason of a 
legal sentence. 

It is well known that there were in this period some three hundred 
crimes which were designated as felonies, and that a felony, where clergy 
could not be pleaded, was punishable with death. The laws were strictly 
determinative; the judge had no alternative. He could condemn to 
death, or he could reprieve the felon for some good reason, but there was 
no third course open and no lighter penalty which he might impose? 
But this harsh code was by no means in complete harmony with the best 
thought of the times. From early days a wholesale slaughter of small 
thieves was avoided in various ways. 'The French and Spaniards were 
accustomed to use convicts for some of their colonizing and exploring 
expeditions in the sixteenth century? Frobisher took some men from 
the jails of England. Governor Dale of Virginia suggested in 1611 that 
felons should be sent to that colony, believing that they would be at least 
as effective settlers as the disreputable crew which he had brought out 
with him.’ 

It was not until three years later that anything definite was attempted. 
On January 24, 1614/1615 the transportation of English convicts was 
inaugurated by James I., in a commission addressed to a large section of 
the privy council headed by the archbishop of Canterbury. The com- 
mission is worth quoting at length, for it sets forth the motives behind 
the system as well as the procedure which was to be followed: 


... Nowe of late wee finde by experience that with our people offences 
and offenders alsoe are encreased to that number, as besides the severitie of 
our lawes punishing offenders in felonies to death, It is moste requisite 
some other speedy remedy be added for ease unto our people, Wherein as 
in all things els tending to punishment it is our desire that Justice be tempered 
with mercie, Soe likewise it is our care soe to have our Clemency applied as 
that greate and notorious malefactors may not be encouraged, and yet the 
lesser offendors adiudged by lawe to dye may in that manner be corrected, as 


4 Two persons were transported under this act at the Hampshire assizes held on 
July 12, 1763. Public Record Office, Assizes, 23/5, sub dat. 

5 Sir Matthew Hale, Pleas of the Crown, I. 13. 

6 See Emile Campion, Etude sur la colonisation par les transportés anglais, russes et 
francais (Rennes, 1901), pp. 44—45. 

T Dale to Salisbury, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, Y. 12. See also Bruce, I. 592- 
593. 
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that in theire punishment some of them may live and yeild a profitable service 
to the Comon Wealth in parts abroade where it shall be found fitt to imploie 
them. Wee therefore reposing greate trust and confidence in you our said 
lord Archbishopp . . . doe for us our heires and successors give full power 
warrant and authoritie by theis presents to you or any six or more of you 
whereof some of you the said Lord Chauncellor Lord Treasourer lord Chiefe 
Justice of England, Sir Ralfe Winwood to be twoe, to reprive and stay from 
execucon such and soe many persons as nowe stand attaynted or convicted 
of or for any robberie or felonie, (wilful murder rape witchcraft or Burglarie 
onlie excepted) whoe for strength of bodie or other abilities shall be thought 
fitt to be ymploied in forraine discoveries or other services beyond the Seas. 
This to be done after Certificate in Writing made unto you by any one or 
more of our Judges or Serieants at Lawe before whom such felons have 
bene tried... 2 


The commission then continues, giving power to the same persons 
to bestow reprieved felons upon any specific undertaking they may see 
fit, and for a length of time which they are to fix. If such felons return 
within the time limit, or refuse to go in the first place, their reprieve is 
to become void. Finally it is directed that all proceedings in accordance 
with this commission are to be certified by the principal secretary of state 
at the time, and "to be entred and enrolled on Record by the Clarke of 
our Crown in the Office called the Crowne Office" belonging to the 
court of king's bench. 

Two days after the date of this commission the first batch of convicts 
was reprieved. An open warrant by the privy council recited at length 
the substance of the commission. It then went on to state that having 
received a certificate from the recorder of London to the effect that a 
given list of men were of able body and fit to be employed beyond the 
seas, the council therefore did reprieve them, and appoint them to be 
handed over to Sir Thomas Smizh, governor of the East India Company. 
They were to be conveyed by him or his assignees into the East Indies, 
or other parts beyond the seas where he might direct, with all con- 
venient speed, and were not to return without a warrant under the hands 
of six of the privy council. Finally, the sheriff of the county where the 
prisoners were in custody was directed to deliver them to Sir Thomas 
“Smith, or to whom he might appoint to receive them. There were seven- 
teen names in the list. On July 7 in the same year, 1615, three felons 
were similarly reprieved upon certificate from a judge of admiralty, and 
three more upon the advice of the recorder of London? 

The commission had authorized the reprieve of “soe many persons as 
nowe stand attdynted". It is possible that the king intended only a 


8 Patent Roll, C. 66/2043, in dorso. 
9 Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616, pp. 23-25, 248. 
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temporary experiment. It is certain that no very satisfactory system for 
regularly reprieving and transporting convicts was evolved until the 
middle of the centu-y. A number of different methods were tried with 
varying success, and convict transportation was a desultory process, re- 
flecting its uncertain career in very mixed and ill-assorted evidence. 
After the initial conzmission which the king issued in 1615, there were at 
least six renewals, when in 1617, 1621, 1622, 1626, 1628, and 1633 similar 
power was given tc the council. These reissues were rendered neces- 
sary by the death or removal of persons who had been of the quorum in 
former commissions.? ‘The 1621 document excludes from reprieve 
criminals guilty of arson or highway robbery, in addition to the mur- 
derers and others zlready placed beyond mercy, but the rest of the 
renewals show no changes, and it is apparent that an attempt was made 
to develop a permarent mode of procedure. 

There should be, for each reprieved felon, a certificate of his fitness, 
and a warrant of the privy council. There should also be a note of the 
proceedings somewkere in the archives of the king’s bench. These latter 
evidences are probably buried in the plea rolls, if they exist at all. The 
other class, of certificates and warrants, is very incomplete, due perhaps 
to the uncertain and experimental nature of the process itself. For one 
Ambrose Smith, there may be found a certificate from the justices of 
Middlesex, with an account of his crime, dated June 13, 1618, while on 
the 14th there appeared in proper form a warrant from the council for 
his reprieve.* The case of John Throgmorton is illustrated by a petition 
from his grandmother to the council, asking for his reprieve and enclos- 
ing a certificate which she had obtained from the mayor and recorder of 
London. She further petitioned Sir Thomas Smith to take him to Vir- 
ginia, and her efforts were rewarded with a warrant from the council.” 
But the number of justices’ certificates which have survived is very small, 
and it is more remarkable that the warrants of the council appear to be 
incomplete. Stephen Rogers, for example, is noted in the Middlesex 
Sessions’ Rolls as having been reprieved.for Virginia," but his name does 
not appear in any warrant of reprieve in the council calendar. 

10 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-1623, pp. 306, 439; 1631—1633, p. 547; 
Parl. Papers [Command 2425], 1882, Reports, vol. XXXVI., p. 116. The dates given in 
the text, however, are derived from the MS. index to the Patent Rolls (see under Com- 
mission). "These commissions retained the common form of the first issue. 

11 Certificate: Cal, St. Ps., Dom., 1611~1618, p. 545. Warrant: 4, P. C., 1618-1619, 
p. 170. 

12 Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1671-1618, p. 556, Warrant in A. P. C., p. 232. 

13 Middlesex County Records, John Cordy Jeaffreson, ed., II. 224. 
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From January, 1614/1615, to September, 1628, fifty-three felons were 
reprieved for transportation by the privy council, and the warrants were 
entered in the council register.* There are evidences that six other per- 
sons were similarly fortunate,”® but their names cannot be found in any 
warrants. It is quite possible that all acts of the commission for repriev- , 
ing convicts were not entered in the register; it is certain that our actual 
evidence of its activities is limited to the warrants for these fifty-three 
convicts, l 

Of these felons forty-one were handed over to Sir Thomas Smith, 
the last one being given to him on April 10, 1619. There is no means 
of ascertaining whether Smith sent them to Virginia or to the East? 
Indies, but it would seem more probable that Virginia was the destina- 
tion. The localities mentioned in the warrants do not offer any guidance 
worth following. Virginia was sorely in need of laborers, and Smith 
was allowed to use his own discretion in the shipment. From 1619 to 
1628 the warrants merely direct that the felons shall be sent to Virginia, 
except that six are given to Lewis Hughes “for Virginia” in Septem- 
ber, 1628. 

During the two years following the first commission which James 
issued, thirty-four of the felons were reprieved. ‘Thirteen more had been 
ordered for shipment by November, 1622, and the last warrant, for six, 
is found in 1628. Evidently there was a lack of enthusiasm for this 
process, and although the king renewed the commission in 1633, no 
action under its provisions seems to have been taken. Perhaps the 
method had been found to be too cumbersome, but whatever the reason 
may have been, the scheme was abandoned. From 1634 to 1640 convicts 
were reprieved for transportation, not by order of council, but by the 
king’s own warrant. The languishing business of transportation was so 
far revived by this simpler process, that in six years sixty-four felons 
were thus saved from hanging.!? Of these thirty are indicated as destined 
for Virginia, nine for St. Christopher, and twenty-five were given to 
Philip Bell, probably for Barbados. 

The troubled years of the Civil War do not furnish any evidence 
worth mentioning concerning the transportation óf convicts. There was 
employment in the armies for all who were worthy. Nevertheless we 

14 4. P, C., and A. P. C., Col., passim. . 


16 Mid. County Rec., II, 224, 226. Cal. St. Ps, Dom., 1619-1623, pp. 111, 213, 


284, 552. i 

18 Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1634-1635, p. 166; 1635, pp. 262, 535; 1635-1636, p. 437; 1538- 
1639, p. 183; 1639—1640, pp. 183, 349, 486. Cal. St. Ps., Col, I. 219. C. O. 1/9, 
no. 125, I. 
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find that in March, 1645/1646, Parliament granted permission to Captain 
William Fortescue to take “several” prisoners from Winchester House 
prison to Barbados. ,Likewise in July, 1649, an act of the House of 
Commons empowered justices to transport sixty felons to the Summer 
Islands, or elsewhere."’ There is just enough evidence to show that con- 
vict transportation was a familiar procedure, and was not forgotten even 
in the turmoils of war. 

An important change in legal procedure took place about 1655, when 
the first convicts were transported with conditional pardons under the 
great seal. This method became standardized for all crimes until 1718, 
` and for major felons until the nineteenth century. The first record of it 
is found on the Pa:ent Roll for 1655, under date of August 2, where 
there appears a pardon granted to certain prisoners who had been con- 
victed of small crimes at the Surrey assizes. It is of the usual and time- 
honored form, save of course that it is in English, and issued in the name 
of the lord protector. At the end there is inserted the following clause: 


Provided nevertheles and upon this Condicon that they the said Richard 
Biggs... [three other names] ... and every of them shallbee by the Care 
of our Sheriffe of the said County of Surrey transported beyond the seas to 
some English Plantacon with all Convenient speed and if they or any of them 
shall refuse to bee transported being thereunto required or make any Escape 
or retorne into Englend within tenn yeares after theire said Transportacon 
without Lawful Licence first had then this our present Pardon to them soe 
refuseing escapeing or retorning to bee null and voyd. . . 9 


The machinery of the conditional pardon was simple, and remained 
exactly the same throughout the century. After a jail delivery or other 
major assize, the justices sent up to the secretary of state a pardon fully 
drafted for such of the convicted felons as they considered worthy of a 
better fate than death. They might, or they might not, pronounce the 
prescribed sentence of death; if they did so, they stayed execution until 
their merciful recommendation had reached the king. Such a document 
was always signed Ly two justices, or often in the case of the Newgate 
delivery, by the mayor and recorder of London. The formal pardon in 
Latin was followed by a docket, giving again in English the name of 
each prisoner with his crime. Later in the century special reasons for 
mercy in individual cases were sometimes added, and in such cases one 
justice signed for such of the prisoners as he had himself tried. This 
complete document, called the King's Bill, was then signed by the king 

17 Leo Francis Stock, Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting 


North America, I. 175—176, 210—211. 
18 Patent Roll, C.66/2912, no. 3. 
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and countersigned by the secretary of state, and a note added that the 
bill was to pass by immediate warrant, that is, without the usual writs 
of signet and privy seal. It was then handed to the chancery and issued 
in the customary way.’® The whole process became purely formal, and 
no single instance has been found where a pardon so recommended was 
refused, although the king often commanded that additional persons 
be included. On the Patent Roll for 1655-1656, which has already been 
mentioned, there are three conditional pardons, whereby twenty-five 
persons were condemned to expiate their crimes in the plantations.” 
Although it is certain that similar conditional pardons were issued be- 
tween 1656 and 1660," a gap in the series of Patent Rolls makes the 
collection of complete statistics impossible. From 1660, however, the 
series of rolls is unbroken, and the number of felons destined for trans- 
portation may be learned by counting the names of those pardoned con- 
ditionally. Such a count made by the author showed a total of 4431 
persons pardoned for transportation between 1655 and 1699.7? 


19 Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on ... the Great Seal (London, 1926), 
pp. 92-96, and ch. V. It follows that the complete series of justices’ recommendations for 
clemency may be found in the Chancery Warrants class (C.82). The exact phraseology 
of the pardons varied consistently according to the localities from whence they came, 
which argues that the drafting was done by permanent local officials. 

20 An earlier instance of a conditional pardon which may have been a transportation 
pardon 1s worth noting. It will be seen that the council was utilized as intended in the 
king’s first commission, although the legal formality was a pardon. The date is February 1, 
1623, and the pardon is for sixty persons. The relevant words are as follows: “Proviso 
tamen semper ac intentio nostra est et sic per presentes statuimus et ordinamus Quod 
omnes et singules personae superius in presentibus mentionati . , . limitabuntur mittentur 
et disponantur . . , ad talia negocia labores et servicia aut in partibus transmarinis aut 
infra Dominia nostra facienda et exequenda et pro tali tempore et talibus temporibus 
quale aliquibus sex aut pluribus de privato Consilio nostro melius videbit expedire. . . ." 
(C. 66/2277, no. 9). The pardon goes on to state that this is done to make these criminals 
useful to the commonwealth, and it provides against their refusal or return. An ex- 
amination of many other collective pardons for this period has failed to disclose any with 
similar conditions. 

21 The Middlesex Sessions’ Rolls contain notes of prisoners who pleaded their trans- 
portation pardons in court. See Mid. County Rec., III. 247, 292, 294, 296. 

. *? This figure is only approximately accurate, but it certainly shows a minimum, In 
making this count, it was necessary to use the contemporary manuscript indexes of the 
Patent Rolls, where all pardons presumably appear under the heading '"Pardonaciones". It 
is then necessary to refer to the roll, to ascertain whether or not there is a condition of 
transportation in the pardon. A number of pardons, however, were indexed only under 
the name of the grantee, and in at least one instance a group pardon, including a con- 
ditional clause, was thus indexed under the name of the first person appearing in it. This 
one was discovered by chance, but there are undoubtedly some others which were missed. 
After about 1670, the indexes appear to be more reliable. Sometimes if a convict or group 
of convicts were not immediately shipped, and so remained in prison until the next pardon 
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There is a considerable amount of scattered evidence concerning 
convict transportation during the last forty years of the seventeenth cen- 
tugy which has been familiar to students for a long time. It would be 
instructive to review all this evidence in the light of a fuller knowledge 
of the process, but space will not permit the necessary detail. A few 
salient facts may be noticed, however, in illustration of the course of 
procedure. 

It would appear that a rediscovery of the use of conditional pardons 
was necessary at the Restoration, despite Cromwell’s ample precedents. 
When on June 19, 1661, a company of London merchants headed by 
Jeremy Bonnell petitioned the king for divers convicts to be shipped to 
Jamaica, their request was delayed for some time because of the hesitancy 
of the recorder of London and the lord chief justice^? It may well be 
that these lawyers remembered Cromwell’s convenient method. The 
delay ended, however, when the recorder insisted on a pardon being 
issued under the great seal. The merchants accordingly petitioned, on 
July 19, for such a pardon. The convicts were granted them, and the 
recorder's legal conscience was satisfied on August 24, when seventy- 
three prisoners from Newgate received their pardon in proper form. 
The transportation clause was as follows: 


... Proviso tamen ac est vera mens et intentio harum nostrarum litterarum 
patentium Pardonacionis quod ipsi praedicti Edwardus Beckford 
ac eorum quilibet et earum quelibet per Thomam Middleton Alexm Howe 
Jeremia Bonell et Edwardum Barnard de London mercatores et alios de 
societate sua indilate transportentur extra hoc Regnum Anglie trans mare ad 
Insulam nostram de Jamaica. . . .?* 


The merchants were required by the pardon to give security to the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex for the safe conveyance of all the 
felons, and the pericd of exile was fixed at ten years. 

With this discussion the formality of transportation appears to have 
been settled, and thereafter no more is heard of the legal details. The 
Proviso clause-soon took on a form and wording which remained prac- 
tically unchanged, while the clause concerning security went through 
various small changes, and varied also according to the locality in which 
the pardon was drafzed. With the exception of the pardon just quoted, 


for the circuit was issued, they were renamed in the second pardon. To avoid any gross 
error from this cause, I transcribed all names from Newgate pardons, and all from the 
provincial pardons for a period of ten years. Comparatively few repetitions were actually 
found. 

23 See the course of tkis matter in 4. P. C., Col., I. 310, 314, 315. 

24 Patent Roll, C.66/2986, no. 1. 
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no recipients of convicts are ever named in the documents, and nothing ` 
other than a formula is used to prescribe their destination. We may here 
transcribe the relevant section from the Newgate pardon of May 23, 1684, 
as giving the customary form for the entire forty years: 


Proviso tamen quod si ipsi Stephanus Bumpstead . . . aut eorum 
aliquis vel earum aliqua non exibunt vel exibit extra Angliam transituri 
super mare versus Insulam vel Insulas vocatam les Barbadoes vel Jamaica 
aut aliquam aliam partem Americe modo Inhabitatam per subditos nostros 
quamprimum opportunitas fuerit infra spatium sex mensium proximorum 
post datam presentem aut si ipsi vel ipse aut eorum aliquis vel earum aliqua 
infra septem annos immediate proximos sequentes eosdem sex menses prox- 
imos post datam presentem remanebunt vel remanebit aut redibunt vel redibit 
in Angliam Quod tunc hec nostra pardonacio sit et erit omnis vacua et nullius 
vigoris. .. .”° 


The term of seven years’ exile became fixed, while the time allowed 
before starting varied from two to ten months according to the distance 
from a port, or to any particular necessity. 

Much light is thrown upon the process of convict transportation by 
the negotiations of the island of St. Christopher to obtain some convicts 
for strengthening the white man power of the island. The full story is 
long and tedious? but it may be summarized briefly as follows. In the 
year 1675 it occurred to the governor of the Leeward Islands that some 
-malefactors and poor debtors should be sent out to build up the depleted 
white population of the islands. The lords of trade and plantations ap- 
proved the scheme, but when some of the Leeward Islands merchants 
were consulted, they refused to transport the convicts unless the jail fees 
were paid by the government. The lords thereupon entered upon an 
investigation of the amount of such fees, and by the year 1677 an authori- 
zation had been received for the sheriffs to pay £465 in fees, for which 
they would be reimbursed out of the exchequer. Nothing happened, 
however, until in July, 1680, the council of St. Christopher revived the 
scheme. Again the machinery of government was set ponderously in 
moticn, and on June 21, 1681, the lords informed Mr. Hill, who asked 
leave to transport the convicts, that he must enter into two good securi- 
ties of £5000 to carry them safely to St. Christopher and Nevis. Neither 
Mr. Hill, nor anyone else, was prepared to produce such enormous 
securities. On September 30, 1682, the lords reduced the amount to 

25 Patent Roll, Q.66/3245, no. x6. 

26 The story is fully told by C.S.S. Higham, in The Development of the Leeward 
Islands under the Restoration, 1660-1688 (Cambridge, 1921). Many of the letters of 


Christopher Jeaffreson may be found in John Cordy Jeaffreson, ed, 4 Young Squire of 
the Seventeenth Century (London, 1878). 
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£100 per convict, and they composed a form to be inserted in the pardon, 
a form differing in several respects from that already in use. Upon the 
petition of Christopher Jeaffreson the security was still further reduced to 
£20 per convict, wh:le Governor Stapleton was recommended to pass a 
law enforcing eight years’ servitude for transported felons.?" Jeaffreson 
decided to take the venture, but he met with strong opposition from the 
recorder of London and the jailer of Newgate. These gentlemen, it 
would seem, had been accustomed to do business with Jamaica mer- 
chants, and they had received higher fees than Jeaffreson was prepared 
to pay. They also objected to his desire to pick and choose able-bodied 
male convicts. In the end, Jeaffreson was obliged to take men and 
women together, as they came, and he eventually shipped sixty-eight 
felons, in two lots, nine years after the original permission had been 
granted by the lords of trade and plantations. 

The investigation carried out by the lords of trade and plantations 
into the necessary jail fees produced the following statement from the 
sheriff of London: _ 

Honoured Sir, In obedience to your Commands I here with send you an 


Abstract of the Fees which are usually paid for Malefactors that are pardoned 
for transportation, etc.: 


To the Clerk of the Peace and all The Officers neere Him 

It. For searching the Record, and drawing the Certificate for every 
Prisoner pardoned: And for drawing the pardon in paper and afterwards 
ingrossing the same for The King’s Majesties hand, and for the Allowance 


and entering the same upon Record is..........0. 0.000 e eee e eee £00:13:4 
To the Clerk for ingrossing the Pardon for the Great Seale for 

every person pardoned riso quet pax x Lola esa ep D uta 2:6 
To the Sword Bearer Zor every person pardoned.................. 1:4 
To Capt: Richardson The Jaylor and his man the Turnkey....... 13:10 
Drgpees cach Demo eene xen e RES Sd ER Sa 1:11 


The Recorder of London saith when there is a considerable number of These 
Malefactors transported, at each time there is usually given unto his Clerke 


five pounds. ' 
Fish*?'* hall this Sir Your most faithful and 
10th of Feb" 1675 humble Servant 


John Shorter ?8 


27 Cal, St. Ps., Col., 1581—1685, nos. 147, 232, 429, 619, 717, 800, 802. The form 
is as follows: : 

Proviso semper quod si dicti Jacobus Beversham et Benjamin Beversham seipsos 
transportent in partes transmarinas ante vicessimum nonum diem Septembris proximum 
sequentem post Datam presentem aut si post talem transportationem illi seu eorum alter 
revertent aut revertet.infra spatium quatuor annorum proximorum sequentium datam 
hujus pardonationis sine Licentia Nostra . . . in ea parte concessa quod tunc hac littera 
Nostra Patens et omnia in eisdem contenta vacua erunt et nullius effectus in lege. 
C.O. 324/4, p. 84. Unless a zon be introduced into the first clause this is meaningless. 


28 C.O. 324/4, pp. 30-31. 
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This statement gives the minimum charge, of thirty-one shillings, for 
which a convict could be freed from prison and shipped to the planta- 
tions. It is evident from the whole story, however, that the officigls, 
particularly the recorder and the jailer, expected much higher perquisites. 
Jeaffreson was authorized to take convicts for these minimum charges, 
but in the end he decided to pay fifty-five shillings apiece for them, 
"Mr. Recorder having twice declared that this business of transporta- 
tion of the ‘convicts in this manner is £30 or £40 out of his way"? 
A writer of the year 1649 tells us that the average cost of procuring a 
servant from a “cook-house” was £3? so that the opportunity of collect- 
ing a cargo of servants from Newgate at thirty-one shillings each was 
too good to be permanent. 

Another point of some interest which emerges from this story is that 
convict transportation was exclusively a legal and a commercial matter. 
It had gone its way unmolested for some years, when the Leeward 
‘Islands introduced a political element by endeavoring to secure felons 
without paying the usual fees. ‘The lords of trade and plantations took 
up the matter, probably for the first time, and displayed a remarkable 
ignorance of the business. Vested interests and long practice proved too 
much for the new project. Jeaffreson abandoned his scheme after the 
second shipment, and convict transportation returned to its usual course. 
It is decisively demonstrated that the colonial administration took little 
or no cognizance of transportation. 

At the end of the century, convict transportation again appears among 
the matters considered by the colonial administration, this time for a very 
different reason. Virginia and Maryland had passed laws forbidding the 
importation of convicts, and the temporary peace with France had made 
the problem of man power in the West Indies less pressing. In Decem- 
ber, 1696, the merchants of Jamaica attending the council of trade and 
plantations refused the offer of eighty malefactors condemned to trans- 
portation “because most of them were women, and because persons of 
bad character were not wanted in Jamaica”. No one, in fact, would take 
the convicts. The only colony which showed any interest in such im- 
migrants was Barbados, but no merchants could be found to risk trans- 
porting them for sale. By the summer of 1697 the crush of felons, espe- 
cially of women, in Newgate had become so great that complaints were 
heard from citizens who lived near the prison. It became necessary to 
arrange for their transportation with the commissioners of transports, 
while an investigation showed that they were not wanted anywhere save 


29 Jeaffreson, Young Squire, Il. 122—123, 127—128. 
30 William Bullock, Virginia Impartially Examined, p. 47. 
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in the Leeward Islands?! "The business had broken down, in short, 
because the demand for white servants had lessened in the West Indies, 
and because convicts could not be imported to Maryland and Virginia. 

Transportation pardons continued to be granted, however, until the 
first years of the eigkteenth century. In 1704, we find that a change has 
been made. The Newgate pardon for that year sentences ten women 
and one man to the colonies, while nine men are pardoned for service 
in the army. In 170s the women are sent to the workhouse for one year, 
and the men to the war. Thenceforth the number of persons pardoned 
for transportation is negligible, until 1715, when seventy-three felons 
from Newgate were again reserved for transportation in the old manner. 
Probably there was no better success in securing the shipment of these 
felons, for we find that on December 7, 1716, a contract was made with 
one Francis March Ey which he was to receive forty shillings apiece for 
all convicts whom he should cause to be transported. A group of fifty- 
nine convicts was pardoned on December 16, and March received £108 
upon presenting to the treasury a certificate of their shipment” The 
precedent was thus furnished for the act of Parliament in the following 
year, and for the large contracts of Jonathan Forward and his successors. 

Leaving now the legal and administrative. procedure, there must be 
considered the problem of the actual shipment of the pardoned felons. 
This matter was left to the supervision of the sheriffs, or of the recorder 
of London. It was enjoined, usually in the pardon itself, that good 
security should be demanded from the shipper that the convicts would 
be duly removed and safely carried to the colony, and after the use of 
pardons under the great seal became customary, the choice of a ship or 
merchant was no longer made by the executive, but was left to the discre- 
tion of the sheriffs. Broadly speaking, it is obvious that shipments must 
have been made with some regularity, and that a system consistently 
followed for more than forty years must have worked as it was intended 
to work. But there is no complete record of shipments, and evidence 
shows conclusively that this was the most uncertain part of the system. 
It is open to question whether all of the 4500 pardoned convicts were 
actually shipped; in “act it is practically certain that many of them were 
not. The existing evidence upon this doubtful point must therefore be 
considered in some detail. 


31 This account is greatly compressed from the following references. Cal. St. Ps., 
Dom., 1697, pp. 160. 167, 202, 210, 221, 332, 439; Cal. St. Ps., Col., 1696-1697, nos. 
535, 657, 1134, 1140, 1155, 1157, 1166, 1172, 1190, 1194, 1195, 1189, 1205, 1216, 1398; 
1697—1698, no. 1. . 

$2 Treasury Money Book, T. 53/25, p. 224. 
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During the first ten years after 1660 there are occasional warrants 
from the king, directing the sheriffs to hand over certain prisoners to 
captains for transportation. In April, 1662, Captain William Joy yas 
given fifteen prisoners, and in October some more were assigned to 
Captains Foster and Longman. In the same month, a cryptic letter states 
that the king had charged "certain persons" with transporting felons, 
and all warrants were to be made out to them until they had trans- 
ported a "certain number". But in December the sheriffs of London 
were granted the transportation of, twenty felons, in order to reward 
. them for tbe charge of maintaining prisoners awaiting transportation, 
and the warrant further remarks that the sheriffs are in a better position 
to manage such shipments than are other men. The next notice is in 
1664. On November 29, a circular letter informed the sheriffs that the 
king had granted to Sir James Modyford for five years the privilege of 
taking all pardoned felons from the jails of all circuits, and transmitting 
them to his brother Sir Thomas Modyford, for the better improving of 
the island of Jamaica. A grant of £1200 had already been made, on 
November 12, to Sir Thomas for the cost of transporting one thousand 
passengers to Jamaica, which number may have included some convicts. 
The order seems to imply that all convicts went to Jamaica during five 
years from 1664. Yet in February, 1667, one John Pate petitioned the 
king for licence to transport twenty-one convicts to Virginia, and this 
petition was granted. Another was given to Robert Ingram in the same 
year, but no more important warrants of this kind are known.?? 

The evidence just presented seems to indicate that the majority of 
convicts during this period went to Jamaica. It will be remembered that 
the first large group pardon after the Restoration was issued upon the 
petition of Jamaica merchants, and named Jamaica as the destination of 
the convicts. The crown was much interested in the peopling of Jamaica, 
and so would probably encourage such ventures. Finally, it is certain 


that the volume of convict transportation to Jamaica was considerable, 


for in July, 1672, a special order was necessary to regulate the disposal 
of criminals in the island, and prevent them from staying in Port Royal. 
On the other hand, there must have been a considerable number shipped 
to Virginia, for that colony became sufficiently alarmed to pass a law in 
1670 prohibiting the further introduction of “jail-birds”, and it was then 


33 Cal. St. Ps., Col., 1661—1668, nos. 292, 377, 382, 394; S. P. 44/14, ff. 1, 46; 


Calendar of Treastiry Books, 1660—1667, p. 667; Cal. St. Ps., Dom., 1666-1667, p. 538 ` 


(Pate's petition); S. P. 44/23, p. 373 (grant), but some were vagabonds; Cal. St. Ps., 
Dom., 1667, p. 250. i 
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reported that there had been an attempted insurrection of convict serv- 
ants in 1663?* With such arguments the question must rest. 

s Those colonies which granted land upon a headright system kept 
some account of im-nigration among the land records. In the records of 
Jamaica, no enrollment of names has been preserved, but Virginia and 
Maryland each have registers of headrights.** The Virginia Land Books 
record only the finzl land patent, together with the names of those im- 
migrants for whom it was granted. Groups of servants are thus distin- 
guished, not by the ship upon which they came, but by the importer who. 
paid for their passage and settled them upon the land. The Maryland 
Books, on the other hand, record the entry of ships, and the passengers 
. on board, for a certificate of land was granted to the captain if he im- 
ported passengers, and no proof of settlement was required. Conse- 
quently the Maryland records are very much more satisfactory for trac- 
ing cargoes of convicts. Among the Virginia land patents, under date 
of July 15, 1669, may be found a grant of six thousand acres to John Pate 
and William Beverley, in consideration of the transportation of one 
hundred and twenty persons99 Among these are the convicts who had 
been granted to Pate in 1667. These convicts had arrived in Virginia 
before July ro, 1667, when they were mentioned in the Order Book of 
the Lancaster County Court. It may be seen from this instance that it is 
possible to trace convicts arriving in Virginia, albeit with difficulty and 
uncertainty. Án examination of the land books up to 1675 has failed to 
disclose any other group which can be identified with a group of New- 
gate felons. 

In Maryland, however, the case is different. A shipload of convicts 
was there registered intact upon the day they arrived, although the only 
way of recognizing them is by a comparison of names with lists from the 
Patent Rolls. The first consignment arrived on February 6, 1671/1672, 
and consisted of ten felons who had been excluded from Virginia by the 
act of 1670, and were brought over by Mr. Robert Collis in the sloop 
Elizabeth?" ‘Twenty-nine persons from the 1672 pardons also came to 
Maryland. On May 22, 1674, Captain Benony Eaton proved his right to 

34 Cal. St. Ps., Col., 1669-1674, nos. 175, 178, 881; A. P. C., Col., I. 553; Minutes 
of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia, H. R, McIlwaine, ed. (Richmond, 


1924), pp. 209-210. i 

35 Bruce describes the Virginia Land Books fully. 

36 Virginia Land Patents, 1666~1678, p. 225. , 

37 Maryland Land Bcoks (at Annapolis), Liber 16, p. 409. The names are found in 
the pardon of June 8, 1671, Pat. Roll, C. 66/3128, no. 21. For the convicts’ exclusion 
from Virginia see Hening's Statutes, II. 510—511, and Bruce, I. 606—607. 
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2450 acres of land for transporting forty-nine persons, and of this number 
thirty-five came from Newgate, having been pardoned on October 16, 
1673. Similarly Captain Benjamin Cooper, on February 9, 1674/1655, 
registered seventy-one immigrants, of whom forty-one were from New- 
gate, being all with the exception of eight from the pardon of July 18, 
1674. Thirty-seven more came from the lots pardoned in 1675,°* after 
which Maryland passed her law forbidding the further importation of 
convicts. The registers indicate that this law was respected, with its 
renewals, for the remainder of the century.” 

There is one further possibility of tracing the actual shipment of con- 
victs. ‘This is to search for evidence in the records at the Guildhall in 
London. There should be some traces of the bonds which merchants 
were required to give for safe conveyance, or some note of shipment in 
the court books. It is evident that after the market was closed in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland the machinery of convict transportation did not 
work exactly as the law intended. A note in a sessions book at the 
Guildhall for the year 1681 reads as follows: 


Whereas Itt appeareth to this Courte That the Convicted prisoners in 
Newgate for some yeares past whoe have given Recognizance for transporting 
themselves upon his Majesties gracious Letters of pardon have not departed 
this kingdome according to the provisoe in the same expressed But have 
remayned here notwithstanding such Recognizance And committed new 
felonyes and offences And likewise increased their numbers As experience 
sheweth And alsoe by reason of the insufficiency of their manucaptors noe 
advantage can be taken of them Itt is therefore ordered by this Courte that 
the provisoe in such like pardons for Convicts be drawne and made as 
formerly And that the prisoners be transported by Merchants bound by 
obligation to his Majesty with good suretyes in A penalty with a Condicon 
made according to the same provisoe And that the same be made and kept 
by the Towne Clerke of the City of London or his deputy as antiently hath 
beene accustomed in whose hands the pardon is constantly kept. And by 
whom this Courte is to be informed of any breach of the said pardon Or of 
the said obligacon And whoe must certify such obligacon upon the breach 
of the Condicon thereof And are answerable for any miscarriage therein. 


The security clause in the Newgate pardons was altered to suit this 
decree. Christopher Jeaffreson gave a bond of £500 to the recorder in 


38 Maryland Land Books, Liber 15, pp. 362, 390, 436; Liber 17, pp. 463, 469, 551; 
Liber r8, pp. 24, 84, 174. Pardons: Pat. Roll, C. 66/3137, nos. 2, 17; 66/3145, no. 2; 
66/31€7, no. 1; 66/3170, no. 38; 66/3173, no. 3. 

39 At the time when I saw the land books I had complete lists only of felons par- 
doned from Newgate, nor can it be certain that I had seen all Newgate pardons. Further- 
more, it is not likely that all ships arriving in Maryland registered the names of their 
passengers. See Eugene Irving McCormac, White Servitude in Maryland (Baltimore, 


1904), pp. 17 ff. 
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1684,*° but no trace of this or any other similar bond made as a result of 
the court's ruling has been preserved. 

a There are, however, twelve recognizances of earlier dates which may 
be seen. They were given between 1666 and 1670, and their general nature 
bears out the allegations in the above note. It is recited in each, that 
whereas the king has pardoned this list of persons under a condition 
mentioned in the pardon, and whereas the above-mentioned individuals 
have undertaken to transport them “into the Island of Barbados or some 
other part of America now inhabited by the Subjects of our said" king, 
then if this undertaking is fulfilled and the convicts are taken to the 
plantation, and disposed of according to the custom of the country, that 
the bond is null and void. In each bond appear lists of convicts duly 
agreeing with the lists on the Patent Rolls. 

When any considerable number of felons are named (the longest list 
is of forty-five names) the amount of the bond is £500. As few as ten are 
also taken for the same amount. For this reason the bonds seem slightly 
suspicious; but there is a further reason for doubting their worth, which 
is considerably stronger. It has been mentioned that John Pate petitioned 
the king, on Marzh 1, 1666/1667, for the transportation of twenty-one 
convicts. These he named from a list given him by the clerk of Newgate 
prison, and this list was dated February 25. The petition was granted, 
and the pardon was issued on October 25.44 On the 3oth, Humphrey 
Taylor of St. Margaret’s Lothbury, and Richard Taylor of Southwark 
gave a bond of £590 for the transportation of the convicts in the pardon 
of October 25, including Pate’s men. But we know, beyond any doubt, 
that at least eight of Pate’s men were in Lancaster County, Virginia, by 
July 10, 1667. Not only are some of the names mentioned more than once 
in the court record, but Pate’s name is connected with theirs? Thus 
they had been transported some months before the pardon was issued. 
This fact is not surprising, as they were specially granted to him by the 
king, but the fact that they are named in the bond given by the Taylors, 


40 Jeaffreson, Young Squire, Il. 124. 

41 Patent Roll, C. 56/3088, no. 4. 

42 Order Book of Lancaster County, 1666-1680, sub dat. Three men appeared for a 
proof of age, and there is also this curious note: “It appeareing to this Court that George 
Anderton and Thomas Harwood were sent in servants into this country by Mr. John Pate, 
and were taken in James River on board the Kings Frigott by the Dutch men of warr, and 
by them sett at Libertie. It is ordered that they retorne to their said masters service and 
serve according to act five yeres, unlesse any order appeare out of England, and declare 
them free", Robert Beverley was granted a certificate for the importation of eight men on 
Pate's list. 
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seems to indicate that such bonds were written out, as a matter of “com- 
mon form”, soon after the issue of the pardon. 

There is no further evidence worth mention respecting’ shipment. 
Convicts for transportation mzy be traced in the Newgate calendars, 
kept at the Guildhall, but there is no regular note of their shipment. 
They merely disappear from the calendar, with no indication of whether 
they died, escaped, were set free, or were transported. 

A few general points must be noted in conclusion. It is a great mis- 
take to confuse felons with pclitical prisoners. The two classes were 
perfectly distinct. Our jailbirds were criminals, and their characters do 
not warrant whitewashing. There was not the slightest need for an 
aspiring colonist to commit a small crime to assure his transportation to 
America. Such a man would be joyfully received as an indentured serv- 
ant. Nor is it true to say that their crimes were negligible according to 
our modern codes. It will be found that most of them were thieves, but 
some were convicted of more serious crimes, perhaps on doubtful evi- 
dence. It may be remarked here that no accurate idea of the criminal 
processes of the seventeenth century can be gained without a study of the 
system of pardons. The printed sessions reports,“ issued in the later 
decades of the century, do not indicate the true nature of the sentences 
passed. For example, in eight essizes held between July, 1684, and June, 
1685, ninety-two persons, according to the printed reports, were sentenced 
to death. An inspection of the Patent Rolls shows.that of these ninety- 
two, thirty-three were pardoned conditionally upon their transportation, 
and thirteen were pardoned without condition. The same printed re- 
ports show that the judges refrained from passing sentence upon forty- 
four persons, reserving them for transportation, and of these three were 
pardoned freely, according to the Patent Roll. It is thus apparent that 
the lighter offenders were parconed outright, while those whose crimes 
were slightly worse were parconed for transportation. It should also. 
be remarked that few persons could spend any period of time in the 
Newgate of those days without contamination. ‘Transported convicts 
were definitely undesirable in tae colonies, although their standard prob- 
ably improved in the eighteenth century, when offenders in clergy began 
to be shipped. 

There is little to be said concerning the convicts in the colonies. 

48 Published after each Newgate delivery, under a title beginning: The Proceedings on 
the Kings Commissions o}-the Peace and Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol-Delivery of 
Newgate ... No further information ms furnished by the manuscript sessions records. Al! 


persons pardoned were expected to plead their pardons publicly in court, at which time their 
names were entered on the record, but such records of pleadings seem very incomplete. 
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Although their exile was fixed at seven years, it does not appear that they 
were usually expected to remain in the status of bond servants for a time 
logger than that established by the custom of the country for ordinary 
servants. The Leeward Islands passed a law requiring eight years’ servi- 
tude from transported convicts at the time of the Jeaffreson incident, 
but this did not become firmly established. Jamaica alone passed a law, 
in 1681, requiring that transported felons should serve for the term of 
their exile.“* They were merged in the general population of indentured 
servants, and each had the opportunity which was vouchsafed to any 
servant to make his place in the New World. 
ABBOT EMERSON SMITH. | 
St. Stephen's College, 
Columbia University. 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS: A FOREIGN’ 
POLICY OF INDEPENDENCE 


Tue Farewell Address is often thought of as an expression of 
abstract ideas of policy looking toward the future, but with little refer- 
ence to the events of 1796. Its fundamental ideas were, on the contrary, 
suggested by experience, and very recent and painful experience. To 
comprehend Washington’s point of view and feel the weight of his 
advice, it is necessary to consider the historical setting, and, for that, to go 
back to the outbreak of a general European war in February and March, 
1793. l | 

In the desperate conflict with the allied monarchies of the First Coali- 
tion the French Republic expected to find a valuable counterweight in 
the independent United States, separated from Great Britain by French 
diplomacy and arms in the previous war. Thoroughly conscious of the 
naval impotence of tke new American nation, France had preferred not 
to invoke the casus fa deris of the treaty of alliance of 1778—the defense 
of the French West India Islands. A neutral United States promised 
greater advantages: (1) as a possible transatlantic base of operations 
against enemy colonies and commerce, (2) as the largest remaining neu- 
tral supply of provisions and naval stores, commodities that perhaps 
might be passed through the British navy under cover of the neutral flag. 
To finance both of these objects there was the gradually maturing Amer- 
ican debt. 

President Washington's proclamation of neutrality and the refusal 
of his government to lend itself to Genét’s projects soon showed France 
that her ally did not intend to involve itself in the European war by 
becoming such a base of belligerent naval and military operations. 
France perforce acquiesced in that decision, being still unwilling to in- 
voke the letter of the alliance. This was because the actual belligerency 
of the United States which had no navy was worth nothing in itself and 
had the really great disadvantage of making American shipping im- 
mediately liable to capture and confiscaüon as enemy property. 
The neutrality of the United States, even though it could not serve as a 
base for such projects as Genét attempted, was far more serviceable than 
American military assistance. The principal object of France was to 
secure from neutral America provisions for her beleaguered homeland 
and colonies, 3mported in American ships under protection of the prin- 
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ciples of the commercial treaty of 1778: free ships free goods; provisions 
and naval stores not contraband; neutral right to trade in non-con- 
traband goods to and between unblockaded enemy ports. 

This Franco-American treaty did not bind France’s enemy, Great 
Britain, the principal maritime belligerent. The British had never ad- 
mitted these “novel” principles. They considered them as exceptional 
articles in particular treaties binding only between the signatory parties. 
When hostilities commenced in 1793 Great Britain began seizing enemy 
property right and left wherever it could be found outside neutral terri- 
torial waters, whether in enemy or neutral bottoms. British prize courts 
under orders in council began to apply the Rule of 1756, itself an innova- 
tion as late as the Seven Years’ War. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson 
protested in the name of the United States against this practice, which 
was contrary to the articles written into the Franco-American treaty and 
all the other European treaties of the United States. But Great Britain 
was not bound by those treaties! The United States was powerless to 
challenge the British navy. American credit, newly established, depended 
primarily on tariff revenue, and tariff revenue depended principally on 
imports from Great Britain. The collapse of credit at this time would 
have meant the collapse of the newly established nationality of the 
United States. Rather than go-to war with Great Britain President 
Washington took Alexander Hamilton’s advice and ratified Jay’s Treaty 
with England which acquiesced in British naval practice for the next 
twelve years, in effect for the duration of the war.? That treaty did not 
violate the treaties of the United States with France. It recognized a 
condition which already existed, namely, that the United States could not 
compel Great Britain to observe the terms of the Franco-American 
treaty. In 1793 the other maritime powers, which in the War for Amer- 
ican Independence had followed principles similar to those of the Franco- 
American treaty, made treaties with Great Britain agreeing to harass 
the commerce of France in every possible way. These powers included 
the old Armed Neutrals of 1780, except Sweden and Denmark. A 
group of ardent, hateful enemies ringed France about by land and sea to 
close her frontiers, to sweep her commerce from the seas, to take her 
colonies from her, and to deprive her of naval supplies and of foodstuffs. 
The neutral United States, the ally of yesteryear, which France herself 
had brought into the world, stood aloof and acquiesced in this British 


1 Great Britain had accepted these principles in the treaty of commerce of 1786 with 
France, but of course that treaty had ceased to exist with the outbreak of war. 

2] have dwelt in detail upon the significance of this in my Jay's Treaty (New York, 
1923). 
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naval-diplomatic system of strangulation. Thus were frustrated the 
advantages of neutral carriage which France had relied on from the 
American treaty of amity and commerce of 1778. r 

This situation was aggravated in the eyes of French statesmen by Jay’s 
Treaty. If in the face of that document and of British practice the 
French were still to adhere to the terms of the American treaty, they 
would have to stand quietly by and watch British cruisers take French 
property from neutral American ships, confiscate American-owned 

-naval stores as contraband when en route in American vessels to France, 
and preëmpt (as was the British practice) foodstuffs under similar condi- 
tions. Deprived thus by belligerent action of naval stores, foodstuffs, and 
of the advantages of neutral carriage they would find themselves obliged 
to abstain from following the British practice; they would have to watch 

. these same goods go unchallenged by French warships into British har- 
bors to feed and strengthen the might of the enemy. 

It is not difficult to understand that this seemed unfair to France, and 
that Jay’s Treaty seemed an outrageous, even a treacherous document, 
made by an ungrateful nation. But one would be more ready to sympa- 
thize with France if her own hands were clean. We must remember 
that when John Jay signed his famous treaty with Lord Grenville on 
November 19, 1794, France herself was pursuing and had been pursuing, 
off and on, since May 9, 1793, a maritime policy of retaliation in practice 
identical with that of Great Britain in the treatment of neutral shipping, 
and had been applying it to American ships and cargoes,’ and that not- 

3 The various French laws and decrees affecting neutral commerce were: 

May 9, 1793. Law of the National Convention decreeing orders to naval officers and 
commanders of privateers to bring in “neutral ships laden in whole or in part either with 
foodstuffs belonging to neutrals and destined to enemy ports, or with goods belonging to 
the enemy”, the former to be purchased at the price they would have commanded at the 
port of their intended destination, the latter to be confiscated, and an allowance to be fixed 
by the prize court for freight and detention. 

This act was professedly in retaliation for specified British spoliations on neutral ships, 
and was retroactive to all prizes brought in since the beginning of the war [which implies 
that some had been brought in before the occasion for "retaliation"]. Compare it with 
similar provisions of Article I. of the British order in council of June 8, 1793. The law of 
May 9 was to cease to have effect when the enemy powers should declare free and non- 
seizable foodstuffs which were neutral property and destined to the ports of the French 
Republic, as well as merchandise belonging to the French government or French citizens 
on board neutral ships. Lois et actes du gouvernement (Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1834), 
VII. 51-52; the laws and decrees referred to here may also be found in the convenient 
Collection complète des lois, etc., of J. B. Duvergier, under each date. American State 
Papers, Foreign Relations (Washington, 1833), I. 377 [hereinafter cited as A.S.P., F.R., I.]. 


May 23, 1793. Law of the National Convention exempting American ships from the 
operation of the law of May 9, 1793, “conformably to Article XVI. [sic] of the treaty of 
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withstanding her obligations under her treaty with the United States. 
As in later European wars (1803-1812, and 1914-1917) the force of these 
belligerent retaliations fell heavily on the neutral United States and de- 
veloped grave diplomatic problems. Unlike the later wars, in this case 
the United States was protected by the paper and ink of a treaty against 
such practice on the part of one belligerent. Nevertheless, French spolia- 
tions on American shipping rivaled those of Great Britain. French 
privateers and naval vessels also vied with the British in violence and 
outrages against neutral crews and passengers.* 

The French diplomatic commission, headed by Joseph Fauchet, which 
in 1794 had succeeded the ruined Genét in Philadelphia, did not even 
pretend to reconcile French maritime policy with the obligations of the 
treaty of commerce of 1778. Nevertheless it claimed for France all the 
articles of the treaty which were of advantage to her, and requested 
benevolent interpretations of them. The committee of public safety, in 


February 6, 1778”. [Article XVI. deals with the irrelevant matter of restoration of captures 
made by pirates. Presumably Article XXIII. was meant.] Lots et actes, VII. 82; A.S.P., 
F.R., I. 365. 

May 28, 1793. Law of the National Convention repealing the law of May 23, 1797, 
which exempted American ships. Lois et actes, VII, 82-83. 

July 1, 1793. Law restoring the exemption of American ships, in phraseology identical 
with that of May 23, 1793. Ibid., VII. 174. 

July 27, 1793. Law decreeing the full execution of the law of May 9, 1793, relative to 
neutral ships loaded with foodstuffs owned by neutrals or with enemy property. Ibid., 
VII. 241—242. i 

March 24, 1794 (4 germinal, an IlL). Law decreeing: “The treaties of navigation 
and of commerce existing between France and nations with whom she is at peace shall be 
executed according to their form and tenure." Ibid., VIII. 414-415. 

November 18, 1794. Decree of the committee of public safety enjoining French naval 
officers and commanders of privateers to enforce the law of nations and the stipulations of 
treaties, "conformably to the terms of the decree of the National Convention of July 27, 
1793". A.S.P., F.R., I. 689, 752. This decree does not appear in the Recueil des actes du 
Comité de salut public, edited by Alphonse A. Aulard. Jay’s Treaty was signed on 
November 19, 1794. 

* In addition to an undetermined number of captures at sea, Fulwar Skipwith, Amer- 
ican claims agent at Paris in October, 1794, stated that there were nearly 300 vessels in the 
ports of France suffering from embargoes (a later list showed that the Bordeaux embargo 
accounted for 103 cases), spoliations, delays, breaches of contract, non-payment of pur- 
chased cargoes, etc. The United States Court of Claims, which completed adjudication of 
the French Spoliation Claims for 1793-1800 (responsibility having been assumed by the 
convention with France of 1800) awarded a total of $7,149,306.10 for 1853 authentic 
cases of spoliation. Each case did not, however, represent a particular ship. Congress has 
appropriated to date only $3,910,860.61, to pay part of these claims» To this may be 
added $5,000,000 for claims of a special character, assumed by the United States in 1803, 
in part payment for Louisiana—to wit: embargoes, detention and appropriation of goods 
in French harbors, money due from the French government for purchases, etc. 
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drawing up instructions for these commissioners, anticipated that there 
would be objections in the United States to the retaliatory French decrees. 
Admitting deviations from the treaty it became the task of the cqn- 
missioners to extenuate French policy on the ground of altered circum- 
stances. 

Washington and his advisers had foreseen the possible further effect 
on France of the intended treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain when John Jay, the Federalist, pro-British diplomatist departed 
on his famous mission to London. To mask this mission they sent to 
France the pro-French Republican senator from Virginia, James Monroe, 
an old opponent of Jay's diplomacy since 1786, who considered Jay's mis- 
sion as mischievous and in the Senate voted against his confirmation. 
Monroe never saw Jay’s instructions, possibly was not aware of their 
real scope. 

Like an apostle of the rights of man, Monroe set to work to persuade 
the French government to observe the treaty of amity and commerce of 
1778. ‘The restrictions on private trade in French harbors, the embargoes, 
the delays in payment for purchased cargoes, had already so jeopardized 
the American provision supply that the Convention admitted the force 
of the American remonstrances on every point except free ships free 
goods.® The envoy now argued for the full and entire enforcement of 
the articles of the treaty. He appealed to old friendship and present 
interest. He contended that it would be good policy for France to repeal 
her obnoxious decrees before Great Britain should repeal hers. If she 
did so, it would combine all America in condemnation of the conduct 
of the British; if she did not, any later repeal would appear merely to be 
forced by her enemy. At just this time news arrived’ of the setting 
aside, by an order in council of August 6, 1794, of the British provision 
order of June 8, 1793—this had been a means in London of easing the 
English negotiations with Jay. It reénforced Monroe's argument in 
Paris. The French law of May 9, 1793, had made the duration of the 
"retaliatory" maritime measures contingent upon the repeal by the enemy 
of his illegal procedure. The Convention now (January 2, 1795) availed 
itself of this provision to yield to the importunities of the ingratiating 
James Monroe. “As a grand act of honesty and justice”, it wiped out at 
one stroke all the offensive decrees and enjoined the strict observance of 

5 Correspondegce of the French Ministers to the United States, 1791—1797, Frederick 
J. Turner, ed., in Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1903, II. 291. 

8 A.S.P., ER., I. 677. 


T Sec report of Merlin de Douai, brumaire, an I., Archives du ministère des Affaires 
étrangères, Correspondance politique, États-Unis, vol. 42, ff. 186—204. 
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the provisions of the treaty of 1778.5 Orcers were immediately given 

for the adjudication of all claims arising ont of violations of that treaty. 
. wMonroe's triumph was short-lived. Before anything very effective 
could actually be done about the relief of the claimants the significance 
of Jay’s Treaty ? began to be suspected in Paris. In August, 1795, the text 
arrived from Philadelphia. It completely undid Monroe’s successes. In 
1796 Washington recalled the unhappy minister for not having defended 
with sufficient vigor the new English treaty? In truth Monroe had 
repeated to the French government the arzuments and defenses sent to 
him by Secretaries of State Randolph and Fickering. They read well, but 
one may doubt that his heart was in his words. He thought Jay's Treaty 
a shameful document." There is evidence suggesting that he had con- 
fidential conversations with the French Revolutionary leaders about “the 
real dispositions of his countrymen", corversations which he did not 
reveal to his own government.” He kept up an intimate correspondence 
with Madison,” and other friends of Jefferson, who opposed Jay's Treaty 


8 Law of 13 nivóse, an II., Bulletin des lois de la République française, 1° sér., 
vol. III., no. 107; decree of the committee of publ« safety, 14 nivóse, an. IIT. (Jan. 3, 
1795), A.S.P., F.R. I. 642 [in English translation; rot in Aulard]. 

9 Before the repeal of the retaliatory decrees the committee had asked Monroe about 
the treaty; and he had conveyed to them information rom Jay, to the effect that it contained 
nothing contrary to the existing treaties of the United States; and had promised that as soon 
as he might be informed of its contents he would inform the committee. This promise 
impelled Monroe to refuse to accept from Jay a corfidential statement of the contents of 
the treaty. Monroe's View of the Conduct of the Executive on the Foreign Affairs of the 
United States, connected with the Mission to the Frznch Republic during the Years 1794, 
5, and 6 (Philadelphia, 1797), pp. xvii-xxvii. 

19 Monroe's instructions and dispatches are printed in A.S.P., F.R., L, and in his 
exculpatory View. Washington's studied comments 5n the View, written at Mount Vernon 
on the margin of its pages, are printed in appendix I’. to Daniel C. Gilman’s James Monroe 
(Boston, 1883, 1898). Beverley W. Bond, jr.’s The Monroe Mission to France, 1794—1796, 
in The Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXV. (1907) 9-103, did 
not have available the valuable sources in the Frenca ministry of foreign affairs, The va- 
rious deliberations of committees on Monroe’s notes, and relevant reports, quite voluminous, 
are in Arch. Aff., Étr., Etats-Unis, vol. 42, particularly ff, 17, x41, 186—204. 

11 Monroe to Joseph Jones, Sept. 15, 1795. Calendar, in Division of MSS. of the 
Library of Congress, of the Gouverneur Collection o: Monroe Papers, now privately owned. 
Gilman, p. 62, printed a portion of this letter. 

12 Monroe wrote to the committee of public safety a “non-official letter", December 27, 
1794, asking that a member of the committee be deputed to have frank conversations with 
him concerning any propositions about to be made to the American government “on this 
subject [.e., possible propositions] or any other ( you desire) tending to acquaint you 
[the committees] with the situation and the real dispositions of my countrymen [italics 
inserted]. Arch. Aff. Etr., États-Unis, vol. 42, f. 445. 

13 Writings of James Monroe, Stanislaus Muray Hamilton, ed. (New York, 1898~ 
1903), vol. II., passim. 
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and favored a pro-French policy. He certainly led the French govern- 
ment to believe that any treaty of amity between the United States and 
Great Britain would never be ratified. When it was known thaf a 
treaty had been signed, Monroe repeated this assurance.” When Jay’s 
Treaty went through Congress he tried rather lamely to explain its suc- 
cess, and still argued that it would be good policy for the French Repub- 
lic to observe loyally the terms of its American treaties; the example of 
that loyalty and the contrasting attitude of the British government 
would win the good will of the American people, from whose eyes the 
scales of British deception must eventually fall." He led them in Paris 
to believe that the people would overthrow the administration of Presi- 
dent Washington as a result of the treaty, that better things might be 
expected after the election of 1796." This supposition was reénforced 
by advice from the French diplomatic representative in the United 
States, Fauchet, and his successor Adet, and by Americans in Paris like 
Monroe's friend, Tom Paine. 

. After Jay’s departure from New York Fauchet had become increas- 
ingly nervous about the object of the new mission. He sent one of his 
colleagues to Paris to warn the committee of public safety that some- 
thing was in the air, and to say that the other two members of the com- 
mission, La Forest and Petry, could not be trusted because they hob- 
nobbed with Alexander Hamilton and other Federalists.? When news 
of the signature of. the treaty and rumors of its contents began to leak 
out, the French minister became very much exasperated. His notes of. 
protest against fancied violations of neutral obligations under the treaty 
of 1778 took on a more rasping tone, full of intimations of American 
disloyalty. Fauchet tried by fair means and foul, but in vain, to block 
M Adet to the committee of public safety, 14 thermidor, an III. (Aug. 1, 1795), 
Corr. Fr. Min., p. 762. 

15 “I assured them, generally, as I had done before, that I was satisfied the treaty con- 
tained in it nothing which could give them uneasiness; but if it did, and especially if it 
weakened our connexion with France, it would certainly be disapproved in America." 
Monroe to the Secretary of State, Apr. 14, 1795, A.S.P., F.R., I. yoz. He did convey to 
the committee of public safety Jay's only statement to him about the treaty, that it con- 
tained nothing contrary to the treaty stipulations of the United States with other countries. 

18 “Exposé sommaire", etc., dated 1796, in the Monroe Collection of MSS., Library of 
Congress. Internal evidence proves Monroe to be the writer, and one presumes from the 
same evidence that it was directed to the French government, although I have not found it 
in the French archives. 

17 Monroe to the minister of foreign affairs, Paris, Feb. 17, 1796 (28 pluvióse, an IV. D 


Arch. Aff. Étr., États-Unis, vol. 45, f. 146. 
18 Corr. Fr. Min., pp. 373, 389, 410, 419; Arch. Aff. Etr., Etats-Unis, vol. 41, ff. 291, 


377, 408. 
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the ratification of the treaty by the Senate. He hoped with Secretary 
Randolph that the President might not sign the ratification, even though 
the Senate had so advised and consented. His successor Adet, encouraged 
by the widespread popular protests, labored with the House of Repre- 
sentatives to refuse the appropriations necessary to carry it into effect. 
When the treaty passed unscathed through the House, Adet's last hope 
was that the people would overthrow the administration of President 
Washington in the forthcoming election of 1796? Through the agency 
of organs of the Republican press which he manipulated and inspired 
to the extent of his limited financial resources, and by means of the 
democratic societies which had arisen at the wave of Genét’s wand to 
applaud the French Revolution, the French minister was working with 
might and main to that end?? He did not know, of course, of the 
President's determination, long since fixed and presently to be an- 
.nounced, to refuse a third term. 

In Paris, American affairs had received less attention than they 
merited. Before the reorganization of the French government under 
the constitution of the Year III. (1795) the rapidly changing adminis- 
tration of the foreign office failed to give methodical attention. French 
.diplomatists at Philadelphia complained bitterly that their dispatches 
went unanswered. For months they waited without instructions. None 
of them had been told what to do about Jay's Treaty. Fauchet, and his 
successor Adet, had acted on their own responsibility in their protests 
against that instrument. The new Directory put the conduct of foreign 
affairs on a more businesslike basis, under a single minister, Charles 
Delacroix. He straightway brought in a report concerning the United 
States. Washington must go, he said. “A friend of France must succeed 
him in that eminent office.” He continued: 

We must raise up the people and at the same time conceal the lever by 


which we do so...I propose to the Executive Directory to authorize me to 
send orders and instructions to our minister plenipotentiary at Philadelphia 


19 Corr. Fr. Min., p. 894. Neither Fauchet and the commissioners, nor their successor 
Adet, had any actual instructions concerning Jay's Treaty. Once they left Paris, they received 
scant attention from the committee of public safety. 

20 Bernard Fay, L'esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis à la fin du XVIIIe 
siècle (Paris, 1925), pp. 254-260. "All these intrigues are sad and displeasing to study 
when one remembers the sincere enthusiasm which the masses of the American people 
then testified for France." Ibid., p. 255. John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the 
United States (New York, 1883—1913), vol. II., ch. IX., is in effect a. digest of opposing 
press and pamphlet comment. The arguments of the Republican press against Jay's Treaty, 
against Washington, against the Farewell Address, and finally against the candidacy of 
John Adams, reflect the paragraphs of the political correspondence of the French foreign 
office with its American legation. 
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to use all the means in his power in the United States to bring about the right 
kind of revolution (l’heureuse Révolution) and Washington's replacement, 
which, assuring to the Americans their independence, will break off treaties 
[sc] made with England and maintain those which unite them to the F renfh 
Republic. . 


As in the case of the Netherlands at that time, France and French’ 
agents regarded that political party in the United States which was most 
useful to their purposes as the “patriot” party. Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Robert R. Livingston, Senator Tazewell of Virginia, Governor 
Clinton of New York, and Governor Mifflin of Pennsylvania were 
patriots. Washington, Hamilton, Jay, Rufus King, and John Adams 
were aristocrats unfriendly to real liberty. The French foreign office 
looked on the United States as “the Holland of the New World”. It 
hoped for and expected a popular revolution there, on French models, 
such as did take place in Holland in 1795, to overturn the existing régime 
of ordered liberty, to cast off the formidable ascendency of President 
Washington and his Federalist advisers who themselves were esteemed 
to be beyond the reach of French influence and purpose" 

At first the Directory decided on a more positive step to offset Jay’s 
Treaty: to send a special envoy extraordinary to Philadelphia to recall 
. Adet and to announce the end of the Franco-American treaties and then 
‘himself to withdraw Monroe confidentially urged Delacroix against 
such action: it would please the enemies of both countries. "Left to our- 
selves", he hinted, "everything will I think be satisfactorily arranged and 
perhaps in the course of the present year: and it is always more grateful 
to make such arrangements ourselves than to be pressed to it." ?? 

Delacroix ?* and the Directory took the advice of President Wash- 
ington's minister to await the President's overthrow. They blamed 
Washington, Hamilton; and the Federalist Senate, in short the elected 
government of the people of the United States, against which, accord- 


21 To this point there is a remarkable analysis of American politics in relation to 
French policy, by the undersecretary of the sixth division of the foreign office: Memoir on 
the United States, Florida, and Louisiana, 12 frimaire, an IV. (Dec. 3, 1795). Arch. Aff. 
Étr., Etats-Unis, vol. 44, ff. 407—417. 

22 Report of the minister of foreign affairs to the Executive Directory, 27 nivóse, 
an IV. (Jan. 17, 1796), ibid., vol. 45, ff. 41—53. 

23 Monroe to the minister of foreign affairs, Paris, Feb. 17, 1796 (28 pluvióse, an IV.), 
ibid., vol. 45, f. 147 [italics inserted]. This highly significant note was not revealed to his 
own government and is enough to justify Washington's removal of Monroe. Monroe 
summarized the arguments he had made to Delacroix in a letter to the Secretary of State 
of February 20, 1796, but made no reference to any written note of his and said nothing 
about the hint he had given. 

“4 Delacroix to Monroe, Paris, 1 ventóse, an IV. (Feb. 20, 1796), ibid., vol 45, f. 160. 
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ing to French agents and correspondents (including Americans in Paris), 
the people were now in an uproar, from Boston to Savannah. Well they 
kèw that Monroe's hint referred to the approaching presidential elec- 
tion of 1796. They decided to temporize, to protest, to argue (Monroe 
had advised them not to abandon their claims for redress), pending the 
new presidential election, to work up “patriot” sentiment against Wash- 
ington’s administration. To this effect they approved instructions to a 
new minister2* Later came news of the success of Jay’s Treaty in the 
House of Representatives. They then decided not to send any new min- 
ister after all, but to keep Adet in Philadelphia for a short while at least, 
and to follow his advice, and that of the returned Fauchet, to hearten the 
pro-French “patriots” in America by an unmistakable denunciation of 
the policy of the executive of the United States, lest by French silence the 
election should go in Washington’s favor. 

The inveterate tendency of French policy to stir up the American 
people against their government had gradually steeled the sympathies 
of President Washington against the old ally. Though Washington 
could not know the inner counsels of the French Directory—least of. all 
when he had a minister like Monroe in Paris—the policy of France had 
been made abundantly apparent by the French diplomatists in Philadel- 
phia. Since Genét’s time they had been openly or covertly attempting 
to join forces with the anti-Federalist opposition. They had been able to 
promise themselves much from such strategy because of radical political 
affinities and because of the memory of French help in the American 
Revolution. But the French alliance, indispensable as it was to Amer- 
ican independence, had always been a great embarrassment to American 
diplomatists. It was so even during the diplomacy of the Revolution 
itself, when Vergennes had wavered under the threats of a separate 
Spanish peace (though his wavering has become known only to scholars 
in our own day). It was so during the peace negotiations of 1782 in 
Paris. Experience with it showed the Fathers the danger to independ- 
ence and sovereignty of any other alliance. Toward the close of the war 
Congress shrank from committing itself to the Dutch proposal to join 
the Armed Neutrality. In 1786 John Jay’s initialed alliance with Spain 

25 Observations on Mr. Monroe’s letter to the minister of foreign affairs, not dated, 
ibid., vol. 45, f. 148. 

26 “Memoir of Political Instructions to the Citizen Vincent, to be sent as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic to the United States". Recueil des actes du Directoire 
exécutif, A. Debidour, ed. (Paris, 1910), I. 748; Il. 621. Some charges against Vincent's 
integrity apparently stopped his departure. Later Monroe’s protest against the appointment 


of Mangourit, the former French consul at Charleston during Genét's obnoxious opera- 
tions, Was effective. 
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(never revealed fully until the twentieth century) collapsed befcte the 
opposition of the Southern states who feared for the Mississippi. Soon 
after, the South united with New England (anxious about its fisheries§2" 
and wrote into the Constitution that potent provision that no future 
treaty could be ratified except by the vote of two-thirds of the senators 
present in the upper chamber of the national legislature, that Senate in 
which there must always be exactly two senators from each state: Toa 
certain degree this fixed a constitutional obstacle against European en- 
tanglements. More than one delegate supported it for that reason.”® 

The French alliance had become increasingly embarrassing after the 
French declaration of war on England, February 1, 1793. The proclama- 
tion of neutrality was a tangible expression of a sane American policy 
not of isolation but of diplomatic independence. Washington refused all 
new foreign alliances. As Hamilton so indiscreetly told the British 
minister, Hammond, in 1794, he rejected the Swedish invitation to join 
the second, abortive, armed neutrality of 1794. He also turned down 
Godoy’s famous “propositions for the President”, of that same year, for 
a Spanish alliance, as Pinckney too later repelled them in Madrid. In 
short, the very life-saving French alliance had long since cured the 
United States of any hankering for more allies. 

The first twenty years of American independence had in fact made 
American statesmen shy of Europe, and they have remained so ever 
since. Their writings (with the possible exception of James Monroe, 
whose name after 1823 was to become so inseparably associated with 
abstention from European politics and wars!) are full of affirmations 
that it was the true policy of the United States to steer clear of European 
politics? 

Tom Paine had been the first to express this, in 1776. ^ "Tis the true 
interest of America, to steer clear of European contentions, which she 
never can do, while by her dependance on Britain, she is made the make- 
weight in the scale of British politics." 9? “I do not love to be entangled 
in the politics of Europe", wrote John Adams in 17747," In the Virginia 
ratifying convention in 1788, Madison, speaking for the adoption of the 

27 R. Earl McClendon published a useful note on the Origin of the Two-Thirds Rule in 
Senate Action upon Treaties, 4m. Hist. Rev., XXXVI. 768—772. 


. 28 J, Fred Rippy and Angie Debo, The Historical Background of the American Policy 
of Isolation, Smith College Studies in History, vol. IX., nos. 3 and 4 (Apr.-July, 1924), 
p. r40. E 
29 Rippy and Debo, op. cit., have collected numerous expressions of abstention from 
European politics. 
30 Common Sense (Philadelphia, 1776, rst ed.), p. 38. 
31 Rippy and Debo, p. go. 
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newsPederal Constitution asked: “What is the situation of America?” 
and answered, “She is remote from Europe, and ought not to engage in 
he? politics or wars." *? Jefferson in France had written in 1787: “I know 
too that it is a maxim with us, and I think it a wise one, not to entangle 
ourselves with the affairs of Europe." ** Again, in 1790: “At such a dis- 
tance from Europe, and with such an ocean between us, we hope to 
meddle little in its quarrels or combinations. Its peace and its commerce 
are what we shall court ...”** Hamilton repeatedly had used words 
almost identical with essential portions of the text of Washington's 
Farewell Address of 179639. So had the President, particularly in 1795. 
If George Washington had retired from the presidency in the spring 
of 1793,°" as he originally intended when he first consulted James Madi- 
son about the draft of a valedictory we may presume that he would never 
have said anything about foreign affairs. There would have been no 
Farewell Address of the kind that has become so familiar to us—though 
we cannot say that the policy itself would not soon have been formulated. 
Certainly Washington's suggestions, and Madison's draft, for a possible 
valedictory in 1792, did not touch foreign affairs. In the summer of 


32 The Writings of James Madison, Gaillard Hunt, ed. (New York, 1900-1910), 
V. I5I. ; 

33 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Paul Leicester Ford, ed. (New York, 1892—1899), 
IV. 483. 

34 To Monsieur de Pinto, New York, Aug. 7, 1790. The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Memorial ed. (Washington, 1903—1904), VIII. 74. 

35 Over the signature of Horatius, arguing for the ratification of Jay's Treaty, Hamilton 
wrote in 1795: “If you consult your true interest your motto cannot fail to be: ‘PEACE 
AND TRADE WITH ALL NATIONS; beyond our present engagements, POLITICAL 
CONNECTION WITH NONE.’ You ought to spurn from you as the box of Pandora, 
the fatal heresy of a close alliance, or in the language of Genet, a true family compact, 
with France. This would at once make you a mere satellite of France, and entangle you in 
all the contests, broils, and wars of Europe." The text continues: “ "Iis evident that the 
controversies of Europe must often grow out of causes and interests foreign to this country. 
Why then should we, by a close political connection with any power of Europe, expose our 
peace and interest, as a matter of course, to all the shocks with which their mad rivalship 
and wicked ambition so frequently convulse the earth? "T were insanity to embrace such 
a system.” The Works of Alexander Hamilton, Henry Cabot Lodge, ed. (New York, 
1885—1886), IV. 366—367. l 

36 To Patrick Henry, Oct. 9, 1795; to Gouverneur Morris, Dec. 22, 1795; The Writings 
of George Washington, Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed. (New York, 1889-1893), 
XIII. 119, 151. Washington refused to lend his official intercession to assist the release 
from Austrian and Prussian prisons of his dearest friend, Lafayette, for fear of involving 
the United States in Europe's wars, See my article in Daughters,of the American . 
Revolution Magazine, vol. LVIII., nos. 6, 7, and 8 (June, July, August, 1924). 

371 have profited from discussions of President Washington's policies with Mr. Frank 
Louraine of Washington, D. C., particularly on the significance of the Farewell Address in 
1796, instead of 1792. 
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1796, however, foreign affairs were uppermost in the mind of the Father 
of His Country. Then unalterably resolved not to serve another term, 
he prepared to indite a final message to the American people at late. 

It was to remove foreign interference in our domestic affairs, to 
preserve the nation and the people from Europe's distresses, that the 
retiring first President, with a particular eye to relations with France, 
marked out for his now private adviser, Alexander Hamilton, the sub- 
jects which he would like to include in his final address. In characteris- 
tically familiar and felicitous phrases—many of which we may find al- 
ready expressed in the Federalist and other products o£ his pen—Háamil- 
ton wrote out the President's ideas?* Of Washington were the trunk 
and branches of the sturdy tree. The shimmering foliage dancing and 
shining in the sunlight was Hamilton's. The President edited several 
drafts before the address was finished. He cast out at least one extraneous 
thought which Hamilton tried gratuitously to slip in. Despite Hamil- 
ton's principal part in the phrasing of the document, and his previous 
expression of some of the ideas, we may be sure that in the final text the 
two men were thinking together in absolute unison. The Address was 
as directly pointed to the diplomatic problems of the time of the French 
Revolution as were Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points to the intricate 
diplomacy of the World War. President Wilson and Colonel House 
worked no more intimately together on that document in 1918, drafting 
and redrafting its clauses, than did President Washington and Colonel 
Hamilton in 1796, composing and recomposing the paragraphs of the 
Farewell Address. 

The immortal document, ever since a polestar of American foreign 
policy, represented the crystallization of the experience of remarkably 
clear-headed men with foreign affairs since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was given forthwith to the public in a newspaper? It spoke 
directly to the great and simple audience of the American people. “The 
name of AMERICAN", it said to them, putting the word into bold type, 
"which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt the 
just pride of Patriotism, more than any appelation derived from local 
discriminations." 

We must keep in mind the involvement of the French alliance in 
American diplomacy and domestic politics as we read the Farewell Ad- 

38 Horace Bingey in one of the first critical essays in American historiography analyzed 
the authorship of the document. An Inquiry into the Formation of Washington's Farewell 


Address (Philadelphia, 1859). 
39 Claypoole's American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), Sept. 19, 1796. 
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dress, even as the authors of the document had that constantly before 
them. | | 

«It began thus with an appeal to support the National Union. The 
orthodox phrase Federal Union does not cccur in the document, a very 
significant omission. It continued with < counsel against the practice 
of party politics, lest the new nation be undermined by internal dissen- 
sion assisted by foreign intrigue. The first President and his adviser 
Alexander Hamilton believed that, with the system of checks and bal- 
ances in the new government, party politics was unnecessary for the 
preservation of ordered liberty. The rise o an opposition they identified 
with a faction opposed not only to the polizies of the administration but 
to the new national government itself. 'hzy connected this faction with 
the French government and its agents. | 

Turning to the subject of foreign affairs, the Address admonished his 
fellow citizens to steer clear of European alliances and wars. It justified 
American neutrality whilst the nation, assisted by the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation, might grow strong enough to command its own 
fortune. In these words and these counsels the authors of the Address 
had continually before them the apparition of the life-giving, but the 
entangling French alliance, and the distant scene of the great wars 
engulfing Europe. They had behind them. the problems solved by Jay's 
Treaty and by Pinckney's Treaty, thanks to the occupation of Britain 
and Spain with those troubles in Europe. 

The immediate purpose of the Address was to strike a powerful blow 
against French intermeddling in American affairs? After the victory 
of Jay's Treaty in the House of Representatives it had been Adet's advice, 
and this was also recommended by the returned Fauchet,** that some 
strong and positive action ought to be tak2n to make the American ally 
more amenable to French interests. The people, both of those agents 
had reported—and reported most voluminously—were in favor of 
France and opposed to their government, but if France did not call 

40 Inclosing the document, Adet reported: “It would be useless to speak to you about 
it. You will have noticed the lies it contains, the insolent tone that governs it, the 
immorality which characterizes it. You will have had no difficulty in recognizing the 
author of a piece extolling ingratitude, showing it zs a virtue necessary to the happiness 
of States, presenting interest as the only counsel waich governments ought to follow in 
the course of their negotistions, putting aside honor arid glory. You will have recognized 


immediately the doctrine of the former Secretary af the Treasury, Hamilton, and the 
principles of loyalty that have always directed the Philadelphia Government.” Corr. Fr. 
Min., p. 954. . i i 

41 See Fauchers long Memoir on the United States of America, 24 frimaire, an IV. 
(Dec. 15, 1795), Arch. Aff. Étr., États-Unis, vol. 4., ff. 457-529. 
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Washington’s government to terms, and thus support the action of the 
“good” people to overthrow it, nothing could be hoped from them. 
Adet advocated ** that the French Républic proceed to treat Ameriqan 
ships precisely as the United States government allowed its flag to be 
treated by Great Britain, that is, according to the principles of Jay’s 
Treaty. This was, indeed, what France had been doing up to January 
3, 1795, when Monroe secured from the Convention the full and entire 
recognition of the treaty of 1778. But that “grand act of honesty and 
justice” had not been enforced since the nature of Jay’s Treaty had be- 
come suspected in France. Nor was it ever to be. It was to be the United 
States government itself which was finally to pay—throughout a century 
of litigation—most of the damages to its citizens wrought by the French 
- spoliations in this war. 

Jay's Treaty at last having gone into effect, the French Directory 
prepared its denunciation of the treachery of Washington's government. 
As a warning to the American people of worse things to follow if 
President Washington were continued in office it decided to suspend 
Adet's functions, and with them formal diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Characterizing Jay's Treaty as equivalent to an alliance 
between France’s principal enemy and her old, ungrateful ally; it pro- 
ceeded to invoke against American shipping, as a reprisal for that 
perfidious treaty, the maritime principles of that document itself. If 
Jefferson should be elected the plan was to restore relations on the old 
basis, hoping that a new treaty with France might undo Jay's.* 

To his great satisfaction Adet was able to communicate to the United 
States government, on October 27, 1796, the text of a decree of the Direc- 
tory announcing that “All neutral or allied Powers shall, without delay, 
be notified that the flag of the French republic will treat neutral vessels, 
either as to confiscation, as to searches, or capture, in the same manner 
as they shall suffer the English to treat them." *5 

A few weeks later (November 15) he announced the definite suspen- 
sion of his functions, not, indeed, to indicate a formal rupture between 

42 Corr. Fr. Min., pp. 900—906. 

43 The minister of foreign affairs to Adet, 7 fructidor, an IV. (Aug. 24, 1796), Arch. 
Aff. Etr., Etats-Unis, vol. 46, ff. 144—145. See also drafts and reports associated with these 
instructions, idzd., ff. 133—140. 

44 Same to same, 12 brumaire, an V. (Nov. 2, 1796), ibid., ff. 355-358. 

45 Translation of an extract from the resolves of the Directory, of the 14th messidor, 


an IV. (July 2, 1796). A.S.P., F.R., I. 577. This extract is not printed in the proceedings 
for that date of the Actes du Directoire exécutif. 
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the United States and France, “but as a mark of just discontent, which is 
to last until the government of the United States returns to sentiments, 
agd to measures, more conformable to the interests of the alliance, and 
the sworn friendship of the two nations”. 

It was now the eve of the presidential election of 1796. The several 
states were choosing their electors. They still had to meet and cast their 
votes. The precedent had not yet become set which allows the electors 
no canvass or deliberation among themselves. The French move was 
studiously calculated to influence the electors to choose Jefferson instead 
of John Adams.** With this in mind, according to his instructions, Adet 
accompanied his announcement of suspension of his functions with a 
long and ex-parte review (with documents) of the whole quarrel be- 
tween France and the United States over American neutrality. He in- 
cluded a passionate indictment of Jay’s Treaty, all under cover of a fervid 
manifesto to the American people. A summary in English of the con- 
tents of this note appeared in the newspapers before the translation of 
the French original could be prepared in the Department of State. “Let 
your Government return to itself”, wrote Adet, addressing the people 
rather than the government to which his note was delivered, “and you 
will still find in Frenchmen faithful friends and generous allies.” * 

To that uncompromising Federalist, Timothy Pickering, old soldier, 
negotiator of Indian treaties, professional and capable officeholder, and 
general utility man in Washington’s cabinet, now fell the task of defend- 
ing the foreign policy laid down in the Farewell Address. Four others 
had declined the proffered appointment of Secretary of State, with its 
meager emolument, before he took it. Though Pickering had no special 
training for the office, he was a facile penman and a sharp-minded deba- 
ter. These were the qualifications principally in demand from 1795 to 
1800. 

Space only forbids us to describe and to analyze Pickering's defense 
of American neutrality, of Jay's Treaty with England, in short of the 
foreign policy of George Washington. We may be sure that it was in- 
spired by Alexander Hamilton, the man who inspired Jay’s Treaty, 
and who phrased the Farewell Address. The remarkable public disputa- 
tion took the form of instructions to Charles C. Pinckney, dated January 

46 Corr, Fr, Min., p. 972. 

41 A.S.P., F.R., I. 583. 

48 See Hamilton to Wolcott, Nov. 22, 1796, George Gibbs, Memoirs of the Adminis- 


trations of Washington and John Adams, edited from the papers of Oliver Wolcott (New 
York, 1846), I. 398. 
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16, 1797, who had already sailed to France as successor to the recalled 
Monroe; but its real purpose, as shown by its immediate release to the 
press on January 19, 1797, was to serve as a counter-manifesto to Adeys 
passionate attacks on the administration and his undercover efforts to 
secure the election of Thomas Jefferson rather than John Adams, the 
champion of Washington's policies. The historian to-day who is privi- 
leged to read the archives of France and of the United States can have 
no serious quarrel with Pickering's eloquent rebuttal of French charges 
of American ingratitude directed against Washington's government, nor 
with his blunt conclusion after a long review that France owed fully as 
much to the United States as the United States to France in the way of 
service rendered. The day for finesse had passed. It was time that some 
one put the truth in this way to the American people, at a moment when 
foreign diplomacy was again trying to reach over the heads of their gov- 
ernment to whip them into European complications. Even then in 1795 
and 1796 while French diplomatists were accusing the United States of 
ingratitude and treachery, they themselves were’ plotting to reéstablish 
control and tutelage over the American republic by getting Louisiana 
and West Florida back from Spain, allying France with the south- 
western Indians, and tempting the allegiance to the Union of the new 
western states, to build up thereby a new colonial empire that would be 
the preponderant power in the New World. 

The instructions to C. C. Pinckney,’ embodying these arguments, 
rank with Jefferson’s rejoinder to Hammond of 1792, with John Quincy 
Adams’s defense of General Jackson’s execution of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister in 1818, and with Lansing’s reply to Austria in 1915 on the 
question of contraband, as one of the greatest defensive documents in the 
diplomatic history of the United States. Pickering’s paper clinched the 
case for President Washington’s foreign policy. 

Before the document was printed the presidential electors had elected 
John Adams President by a majority of one vote and a margin of three 
votes aver Thomas Jefferson, who became Vice President according to the 
original constitutional provision. Washington's successor fully recog- 
nized that the significance of his election lay in the question whether 
the American people were to govern themselves or be governed by 


19 It was transmitted to Congress on January x9, 1797, and immediately ordered to 
be printed. It appeared in the Aurora in installments between January 24 and February 
3, 1797- . 

50 Arch. Aff. Étr., États-Unis, vols. 39-42. 

51 A.S.P., F.R., I. 559—576. 
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‘foreign nations”? As President he took over Washington's policies, and, 
to his later vexation, his entire cabinet. 

v We cannot conclude that Pickering’s instructions to Pinckney de- 
cided the election. It had been won already. The dispatch was pub- 
lished after the votes of the electors had been announced on the first 
Wednesday in January, but before they were formally counted on the 
first Wednesday in February. The document was rather an appeal to 
the people to support the foreign policy of Washington—and of Hamil- 
ton—and an argument to open the door to an escape from the French 
alliance, by proving, as Hamilton suggested, that the United States had 
maintained good faith with its engagements; that if the conduct of the 
other party released it, the release should not be refused, so far as pos- 
sible without compromising peace. “This idea is very important”, 
Hamilton wrote to Wolcott, of course for Pickering’s benefit.* 

Despite the high hopes which France had placed on Jefferson’s elec- 
tion, both John Adams and his close contestant, the new Vice President, 
Thomas Jefferson, were equally good Americans (albeit of different 
political philosophy), and, incidentally, almost equally good friends of 
France. Nor were they unfriendly to each other. Jefferson had gone 
so far as to authorize his friend Madison to advise electors, in case of a 
tie, to vote for Adams as a statesman of senior claims to the presidency.™ 
Adet came to sense this relationship before he left. He wrote: 9? 


Mr. Jefferson likes us because he detests England; he seeks to draw near 
to us because he fears us less than England; but tomorrow he might change 
his opinion about us if England should cease to inspire his fear. Although 
Jefferson is the friend of liberty and of science, although he is an admirer of 
the efforts we have made to cast off our shackles and to clear away the cloud 
of ignorance which weighs down the human race, Jefferson, I say, is an 
American, and as such, he cannot sincerely be our friend. An American is 
the born enemy of all the peoples of Europe. 


Such was the historical setting of the famous Farewell Address. 
Such were the reasons for its pronouncement in 1796, so different a 
pronouncement from what it would have been if given to the people in 
1792. Such was its victory over foreign intrigue within our own country. 
It did not disown the French alliance, but it taught a patronizing ally that 


52 In his Inaugural Address he said: “If the control of an election can be obtained by 
foreign nations by flattery or menaces, by fraud or violence, by terror, intrigue, or venality, 
the Government may not be the choice of the American people, but of foreign nations. 
It may be foreign nations who govern us, and not we, the people, whó govern ourselves.” 

53 Nov, 22, 1796, Gibbs, I. 400. 

54 Edward Channing, 4 History of the United States, IV. 173. 

55 Corr, Fr. Min., p. 983. 
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we were an independent and a sovereign nation, and that the French . 
Republic could not use in America the tool that had been so successful 
with the border satellite states in Europe, the lever of a political oppogi- 
tion to overthrow any government that stood in the way of French 
policy, purpose, and interest. In Washington’s time avoidance of for- 
eign alliances and of foreign entanglement was a question of independ- 
ence and national sovereignty. What we have generally construed as a 
policy of “isolation” we ought really to interpret as a policy of vigilant 
defense and maintenance of sovereign national independence against 
foreign meddling in our own intimate domestic concerns. 
SAMUEL Face BEMIS. 
The George Washington University. 


A NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ` 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES 
Warsaw, ÁUGUST 21-28, 1933 


TueE Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, held at ' 
Warsaw last August, was the best attended of all the meetings of the 
congress since its organization and, according to the old-timers, one of 
the best in every way. There were, probably, reasons for this extraneous 
to the congress itself. The historians, as historians, were desirous of see- 
ing first-hand this newly resurrected nation, perhaps with some curiosity 
as to what kind of a host it would make to so critical and distinguished 
an international body. The location of the congress in the east of Europe, 
close to Russia, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, and Italy, making travel less 
expensive, increased the attendance. The large numbers of Italians and 
French and the prominent róles they played at the congress were due, one 
felt, not simply to scientific interest. The Italians wished to show what 
they were doing in the realm of historical science, to demonstrate that 
both in quantity and quality their historical output could vie with that of 
the leading scientific peoples of Europe, and the demonstration was very 
convincing. France, on the other hand, was undoubtedly influenced by 
the desire to give all possible aid to her good friend Poland in the inter- 
national house party. The party was a grand success and the host must 
have experienced a profound feeling of satisfaction, when the last guest 
had departed, that Poland had redeemed in such a brilliant way, in the 
midst of so great an economic depression, an invitation given in the 
midst of increasing prosperity. The one fly in the ointment—not visible 
to the superficial observer—was the comparatively small attendance of 
the Germans and the inadequate part they played at the congress, the 
number of papers they presented being less than half as many as those 
offered by Poland, France, or Italy. But Poland was a perfect host and 
nothing occurred—at least nothing that I noticed—to remind one of the 
skeleton in the closet. The German was a perfect guest. 

Poland entertained the guests on a royal scale. The series of dinners 
and receptions began Sunday evening, the members of the congress 
being welcomed to Warsaw by the Polish Historical Society in the 
salons of the Cercle de Commerce; on Monday evening, they were in- 
vited to a formal reception—evening dress and décorations—at the 
Palais de la Présidence, to meet the Prime Minister; on Tuesday evening, 
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the Mayor of Warsaw kept open house at the Hôtel de Ville; on Wednes- 
day evening, came the great banquet of the congress, where scholars from 
distant lands rubbed elbows, at the Dolina Szwajcarska, with picturt- 
taking and speeches by representatives of the different nations; on Friday - 
evening, the members of the congress were guests at the Teatr Narodwy, 
where the “Wesele” of Wyspianski was given, and on Saturday evening, ' 
the festivities came to a climax in a brilliant reception at the Royal Palace, 
where the members of the congress were received by the distinguished 
scientist, Professor Ignace Mościcki, President of the Republic. It was 
an impressive scene in a beautiful setting and M. Moécicki, the center of 
a great gathering in a vast salon, appeared a worthy successor to the 
kings of Poland. He looked the róle. 

The ladies of the congress not only shared in all these festivities, but 
were entertained in addition at goZters, luncheons, and teas, were shown 
many interesting social institutions in and around Warsaw, and were 
charmed both by the personalities of their hostesses and by their refined 
and lavish hospitality. Many international friendships were formed at 
these gatherings. On Sunday, the congress went to the beautiful old 
city of Krakow where the concluding session was held on Monday 
morning in the aula of the University of Krakow. It was a fitting 
ending for a memorable congress. 

The sessions of the congress in Warsaw were held in the halls and 
lecture rooms of the Polytechnicum, a large and impressive building— 
four stories, centrally located. The opening session, one of two general 
sessions in Warsaw, was held in the aula, a great court in the center of 
the building, four stories high, surmounted by a glass dome and sur- 
rounded on each floor by galleries. A monumental staircase descended 
from the entrance into the aula. More suggestive of a hall of legislation 
than of an aula for university convocations, it was, nevertheless, a 
superb place for the opening session of the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences. The session appealed more to the eye than to the 
ear, for the ball was too large for the ordinary human voice and when 
the loudspeakers were turned on, the last state was worse than the first. 
After the congress was seated, the President of the Republic entered the 
hall, descended the great staircase with his suite, and took a seat on the 
floor, facing the presiding officer. À military aztaché stood behind him 
during the entire session. 

After this opening session, the congress did not meet again as a body 
until Sunday morning, when three papers were read together with re- 
ports of committees. Between these two general sessions, the week was 
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filled with the meetings of sections, fifteen permanent, and thirteen 

ecial, sections. Each section held a number of meetings, in all, more 
than a hundred in six days. It was overpowering; worse than a three- 
ring circus! Of course, nobody was expected to attend all the sessions, 
nine, sometimes ten a day. It frequently happened that one was desirous 
of hearing two papers which were read at simultaneous meetings in 
widely separated rooms, and it was difficult to make the combination. 
The difficulty was increased by the fact that the sections did not begin 
on time—the afternoon sessions were generally half an hour late. The 
frequent absence of those who were billed to appear or the undue 
length of papers and discussions wrecked the program and made time 
calculations impossible. The situation was infinitely worse than at Oslo, 
where a few more than half as many pepers were read. 

After attending two congresses, I have the feeling that something is 
fundamentally wrong with the organization. The congress certainly 
reflects faithfully the present state of historical research; it has become 
atomized. Atomized at a time when humanity is perishing for a vision 
of history as a whole, which the historian alone can give. The historian 
is not simply a specialist; in truth, he is not a good specialist, if he is 
nothing but that. Why should not all of the afternoon sessions be gen- 
eral, in which subjects dealing with large periods or lines of develop- 
ment running through the whole history of civilization are presented and 
discussed? Why should subjects like historical method, or historical 
synthesis, be relegated to a section? It would not have been difficult to 
form programs for such general meetings by selecting papers from vari- 
ous sections, or by making the program of a section the program for a 
general assembly. The section meeting on the Histoire des religions 
(August 21), the one on Histoire des lettres (August 21), another on 
the Jews (August 24), and one on the Histoire des idées et de philosophic 
would have supplied valuable material for general sessions. There were 
thirteen more sections at Warsaw than at Oslo, thirteen special sessions. 
An examination of the titles of these sections shows that they might all 
have been placed under the old headings. The objection to that, I sup- 
pose, would be tha: it would be necessary to have two sessions of the 
same section meeting at the same time, but that would be no more 
objectionable than adding special sections to take care of the multitude 
of papers. But why should every paper be read? Why would not the 
printing of a summary of four pages be sufficient, or, if the paper is 
especially valuable, the whole paper? Or why might not each country 
print the papers of their representatives as the Poles did? They issued 
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two volumes, containing all the Polish papers read, and these volumes 
were distributed among the members of the congress. 

It would not be difficult to simplify and clarify the program. Why 
not begin by the elimination of the sections for Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern history? These divisions have certainly served their time and 
deserve to be retired. If it is desirable to deal with large, complex groups, 
as distinguished from logical groups such as History of Letters, History 

| of Religions, History of Law, etc., why not make use of the term culture 
or civilization, and deal with Greek Civilization, Byzantine Civilization, 
etc.? Or the History of France, Italy, Germany, or Spain? ‘These terms 
are concrete, complex, and have a definite time limit. The congress cer- 
tainly should react against this atomizing tendency that deprives the 
members of the grea-est benefits that should be derived from such meet- 

. ings, namely, increase in breadth of view, in the grasp of the history of 
civilization as a who.e, and in the evaluation of man’s past life in society 

as history. If the number of the special sections were reduced the mem- 
bers of the congress might meet oftener and really become acquainted. 

The language question in the congress is quite as serious as the num- 
ber of sections and papers and a more difficult problem to solve. At Oslo, 
an English-speaking person could get on, if he could understand and 
speak both French and German, as there were few papers in Italian. At 
Warsaw, the Italians were represented seventy:five times on the pro- 
grams—second only to the Poles and the French—and in some sessions 
the most of the papers were in Italian and the discussions largely in the 
‘same language. It is clear that in future congresses—-if held in the vicinity 
of Italy—one will be obliged to add Italian to his language outfit. French 
led at Warsaw, not only on account of the number of French scholars 
present, but because French was the leading second language, with 
German next in line. English was used as a second language by only a 
few apart from the scholars from India, for there were not many in the 
audiences who could understand spoken English and when an English- 
man or an American came at the end of a program, his audience, apart 
from a few of his fellow countrymen, would generally desert him. Some 
odd things happened in this Babel of tongues. It was not an uncommon 
thing zor the reader of a paper tc be unable to answer a critic, because the 
criticism had been made in a tongue the reader did not understand 
when it was spoken. Those were good old days when all scholars both 
spoke and understood Latin! 

On account of the location of the congress, the history of Eastern 
Europe, and especially of Poland, was emphasized. All the Polish 
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apers, as already remarked, were printed in two handsome volumes of 
sime eight hundred pages. In addition, the Poles distributed two vol-. 
umes on the archives and libraries in Warsaw, and a very interesting 
monograph on Polish historiography. The Polish papers dealt almost 
exclusively with Polish subjects, with Polish institutions, and the relation 
of Poland at different periods with Central and Eastern Europe. There 
were some excellent papers on problems of the Near East and of Greece 
and Rome, but little on Western Europe, England, or America. Papers 
by Roumanians, Russians, Hungarians, and Turks, added to this 
emphasis on Eastern history, and even some of the papers by scholars 
from Western Europe made their contributions to the same subject. 
Quite a grist of papers on India were presented by Indian scholars. It 
was clearly an Oriental congress, at least a congress of the Near East of 
Europe and the Mediterranean. And the papers were surprisingly good, 
an excellent illustration of how widespread—world-wide—the knowl- 
edge of historical method is and how general is the ability to apply this 
method effectively in research. An examination of the Polish papers 
leaves one with a profound respect for Polish scholarship. They range 
over the whole field of history from Die schnurkeramischen Kulturen 
und das indoeuropàische Problem, by Sulimirski Tadeusz, from the 
paper by Dr. Amelja Hertz on Les débuts de la géométrie et les dernières 
fouilles en Mésopotamie, through papers on Les origines du tribunat de 
la plébe, by Dr. Zmigryder-Konopka, who showed that the last word 
had not been said on the subject, on Les méthodes de la statistique des 
populations anciennes, in which M. Walek-Czernecki demolished the 
method of Beloch, but declined to accept the pessimistic attitude of 
Cicotti and suggested improved methods; to the paper by M. Handels- 
man, on Le Prince Czartoryski et la Roumanie, 1834-1850, and the one 
by M. Wistawa, on La politique de Metternich avant l'annexion de la 
République de Cracovie, both based on a large amount of new material 
from unpublished sources. 

The róle of the Russians at the congress was interesting, a fine illustra- 
tion of Freeman's saying about history and politics. A special section 
was created, at their suggestion, dealing with Hzstoire des mouvements 
sociaux, to which two sessions were devoted, the Russians, with one ex- 
ception reading all the papers. What are "social movements"? Is not 
all history concerned with social movements? From the papers, it is 
evident that the title means socialist movements. They participated ac- 
tively in the discussion of the papers dealing with historical synthesis, 
developing at some length their theory of the material philosophy of 
history. 
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The section on the teaching of history held four interesting sessions 
the burden of the day being carried largely by the Poles, who are ve 
much interested in the subject and have some very good ideas. Through 
M. Lhéritier, secretary both of the International Conference for the 
Teaching of History and of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, the work of this section is kept in touch with the work of the 
International Conference., Very important work is being accomplished ` 
by this latter body. | 

Frep Morrow FLine. 

The University of Nebraska. 


THE RoMANTICS AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 


I 


Everygopy who is at all interested in the life of Washington knows 
that of late years certain romantic biographers have made a sentimental 
discovery. They phrase it by saying that they have proved him to be a 
"human being". What they mean is that they believe be was in love 
with his neighbor's wife; that Martha was his means.of stifling an at- 
tachment that was real; that after becoming engaged to Martha he was 
capable of writing to the other woman a passionate declaration of undy- 
ing devotion. The other woman was Sally Fairfax—that is, Mrs. George 
William Fairfax, whose husband was perhaps his best friend. 

But how do the Romantics make their point? By marvelous modes 
. of their own. Let us try their method by a test case. But first a word 
upon their cardinal evidence, the keystone of their arch. It is nothing 
more momentous than a newspaper article. At least, that is how your 
hard-headed historian who is not inclined toward romantic evidence 
would describe their argument. In the New York Herald, March 30, 
_ 1877, there was an article on a collection of letters to be sold by famous 
old Bangs and Company, at auction, the following day. The text of one 
of these letters was printed. It was addressed to Mrs. Fairfax and signed 
“George Washington"; the date was September 12, 1758. Apparently 
this letter was sold with the rest of the collection, but to whom it was 
sold is not publicly known. And that is the whole story of this famous 
letter. If it still exists, its owner is keeping it carefully hidden. No 
writer on Washington has ever seen it—or, at least, will not say that he 

lReprinted by John C. Fitzpatrick in The Writings of George Washington (Bicen- 


tennial Edition, Washington, 1931—1933), II. 287; also by Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
Writings of George Washington (New York, 1889-1893), II. 95. 
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as. None of them has subjected it to the.tests which any careful student 

sists on having made by experts in the matter of a doubtful manu- 
sclipt—tests of paper, ink, handwriting. Up to date, so far as historians 
are aware, the Sally Fairfax myth has for its foundation a newspaper 
article and nothing else. To be sure we hear cryptic intimations about 
letters “in possession of the family"—what family?—that would prove 
everything. But the controversy has gone on for a number of years and 
these mysterious letters continue to be kept secret. We are not even 
informed just who are meant by "the family". Scattered letters to Mrs. 
Fairfax known to have been written by Washington can be juggled any 
way you want—if you are a Romantic, that is—but without the crucial 
missing letter they prove nothing. The Romantics are zealously hold- 
ing in air an arch without a keystone. 

The way they do it—this is is the truly interesting part of the story. 
To illustrate: take so talented a biographer as Mr. Rupert Hughes and 
try out the argument in a single episode. Washington resigned from 
the Virginian forces, because of sharp disagreements with Governor 
Dinwiddie in the autumn of 1754. He returned to service in the spring 
of 1755, an aid to General Braddock. What happened between while? 
According to Mr. Hughes, who has accepted the romantic interpretation, 
he was desperately unhappy, in love with Mrs. Fairfax, and with nothing 
to do but mope at Mount Vernon? Mr. Hughes paints a vivid picture 
not only of a gloomy winter at Mt. Vernon, but of a brilliant spring at 
Alexandria, the arrival of an imposing British army and Sally Fairfax 
"competing with other married ladies for the attention of the notorious 
rake, General Braddock, who held a very gay court in Alexandria"? 
He assures us that “while all this springtime fervor [of martial prepara- 
tion] was in the air with its promise of glorious summer, George Wash- 
ington had nothing better to do than to tag after Sally Fairfax, watch 
the fine straight lines of the British regulars swing past, and hear other 
voices than his own sing out commands and set the bugles to chanting". 
Finally, as the climax of this picturesque writing, “His yearning [for 
military service] must have been brought to the notice of General Brad- 
dock. Perhaps Sallv Fairfax murmured to him that the finest young 
officer in Virginia was wasting himself in idleness".4 Boiled down into 
plain English, these glowing passages imply that Sally flirted the General 
into giving Washington a new chance. 


2 Rupert Hughes, Washington (New York, 1925-1930), I. 198. 
8 Ibid., 193. 
4 Ibid., 198. 
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But what does the story rest upon? On two assumptions, and tw 
misapprehensions. | 

The first assumption is that Washington had nothing to attract his 
soul (unless it was Sally) in the winter of 1754-1755; that the winter. was 
one long moping. Mr. Hughes has forgotten to examine his relations 
to his estate. It is habitual to speak of Washington as having inherited 
Mt. Vernon from his brother, Lawrence, who died in the summer of 
1752. This is slightly inaccurate. Lawrence bequeathed him a rever- 
sionary interest that was to become effective in the event of the death of 
Lawrence's little daughter, but the widow, Anne Washington, was to 
have possession during her life. The speedy death of the child and the 
second marriage of Anne, followed by her removal to the estate of her 
new husband, led to negotiations with her brother-in-law. They dragged 
along nearly two years. During all that time Washington was not the 
proprietor of Mt. Vernon, did not even reside there. He appears hardly 
to have seen it during 1753; during 1754—until he resigned toward the 
close of the year—he was mainly on duty in the Indian country? But 
all chat while his thoughts must have recurred frequently to Mt. Vernon. 
He loved the place with an almost extravagant devotion. Apparently, 
these years, it was more or less neglected—Anne, it would seem, being 
quite absorbed in her new home. 'That he visited it now and then— 
almost certainly for conferences with his brother's executors—is known. 
. Exactly what place he thought of as his own home, these years of the 
neglect of Mt. Vernon, we cannot say. Perhaps it was his mother’s house 
at Fredericksburg. But one thing is plain, and it is a great fact in his 
emotional life. During the latter part of 1754 the negotiations with 
Anne reached a satisfactory conclusion. She did not want Mt. Vernon; 
he, with his whole heart, did. In December, 1754, she sold him her life 
interest. A wonderful day, when he rode through the gateway to Mt. 
Vernon and dismounted at his own doorstep the Master of the estate. 


II. 


There can hardly have been a more significant moment in his inner 
life. He was not yet twenty-two. Never did a youth have fairer prospects 
opening before him: he had powerful friends, his family was intrenched 
in the center of political influence; though he had resigned his commis- 
sion, he was still one of the adjutants general of the colony; and now, 
he was a great landed proprietor, the estate was his—the fields and 
woods and gardens for which he had such a deep and abiding affection. 


5 A knowledge of his movements, these years, rests on his correspondence with Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie, a few private letters, and his Ledger A containing his personal accounts. 
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Thus opened the winter which the Romantics would have us imagine 
s a valley of humiliation. On the conzrary the only definite evidence 
surviving seems to indicate a gay winter. His joy in the possession of the 
estate would in itself incline us to expect a high mood—the assumptions 
of the Romantics remaining still assumptions only. A pleasant changeful 
life, this winter, is shadowed where the Romantics would be least likely 
to look for it, in his account books. He scrupulously noted his petty cash. 
Now he wins or loses a small sum at cards. The place is mentioned often 
enough to let us see that it was a winter of coming and going in many 
parts of the colony. No evidence that he was chained unhappily to Mt. 
Vernon and to the mournful contemplation of the unobtainable Sally. 
Other recreations figure in these accounts, especially billiards.° His ac- 
count books tell other things besides the nature and places of his recrea- 
tion. Little glimpses there are which show that he was taking thought 
for the refurnishing of his estate. In the first week of January he was at 
Fredericksburg. On a day early in the month, he mounted and rode off 
to the south, to Todd's Ordinary. He spent the night at Todd’s and the 
next day rode to Colonel Baylor’s plantation. One lucky servant at the 
Colonel’s got a tip of a shilling from Washington this day. When the 
visitor rode back to Fredericksburg he had purchased three slaves— 
bought at a sale near Baylor’s.’ 

Let us grant that all this is negative evidence, so far as it concerns the 
drama of the forlorn youth and a moping winter. But there is no evi- 
dence on the other side except the newspaper article more than a hun- 
dred years after. 

And what about the second assumption—that ‘Sally did some tall 
flirting with Braddock before Washington got his new chance—this is 
strangely interwoven with misapprehensions of fact. The basis of the 
drama crumbles into nothing when closely examined in the cold light of 
historic chronology. That is to say—Braddock landed on February 20, 
1755. He went at once to Williamsburg and remained there until the 
early days of March. The official letter inviting Washington to resume 
the military life as Braddock's personal aid was written at Williamsburg 
by his secretary, Captain Orme, March the second.’ Therefore, ten days 
form the outside limit in which all the events of the romantic drama 
could have taken place—the moping jealousy of the young man in volun- 
tary retirement watching a brilliant pageant at Alexandria; Sally ogling 

8 Ledger A, Jan. 13, Feb. 26, 1755. 


T Ledger A, Jan. 9, 1755. 
8 Fitzpatrick, Writings 1. 110; Ford, I. 142. 
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the dissolute General, and their swift establishment of a confidential rela- 
tion; her whispers in his ear that one way to make her happy would bet 
find an appointment which would soothe the pride of her sullen devotee; 
the instantaneous yielding of the General; Washington's second chance 
at the military life. 


M. 


Indeed, a drama made to a playwright’s hand. But what has history 
to say about each of its cardinal features? 

To begin with, the pageant at Alexandria watched by Washington 
with envious eyes before he received his appointment? "There wasn't 
any. Braddock, when he landed, February 20, did not have with him 
his whole fleet. In the words of the classic history of the British army, 
it was "past the middle of March. before the whole of the transports 
arrived in Hampton Roads. . . . The transports were ordered to ascend 
the Potomac to Alexandria, where a camp was to be formed"? Of course 
some of the early arrivals probably went up the river immediately and 
may have been discharging their men and cargoes during the last few 
days of February. They were but a portion of the army. The General 
was not with them. Their time was occupied, that last week of Febru- 
ary, not in holding brilliant reviews—with no commander to review - 
them—but in the noisy routine of disembarkation, unloading stores, 
forming a camp. 'The brilliant reviews in time came off, but they were 
six weeks later, a month after Washington had joyfully accepted his new 
appointment. 

Chronology is not the only enemy of this glittering tale. Geography 
has a word to say. Most of those ten days preceding the letter of Orme 
to Washington, Braddock was at Williamsburg. Apparently Mr. Hughes 
implies that Sally did her ogling at Alexandria. If done at all, it must 
have been done inside those ten days—in fact, within a period still 
shorter. A letter of Dinwiddie’s makes the sojourn of Braddock at 
Williamsburg date from Sunday, February 23° This cuts down the 
period during which Sally might have played her part to an even week. 
The only place where she could play it was a hundred and sixty miles 
from her house: at Belvoir on the Potomac. Did she rush down to Wil- 
liamsburg the moment Braddock arrived, or was she there before him— 
a siren of the Western World lying artfully in wait for this weather- 
beaten Ulysses—ànd was her campaign of conquest, under Venus’ ban- 


9 J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army (London, 1899-1930), II. 269. 
10 Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1884), I. 187. 
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ner, as fast and intrepid as some of his own on the Field of Mars? In the 
ingo of to-day—what do you make of that? 

Of course, Mr. Hughes would not for a moment cast any reflections 
upon the glorious Sally. He regards the episode—as he imagines it—as 
one of the great love stories of all time. All he would have us under- 
stand is that Sally was a great lady in a world where feminine manipula- 
tion of the mere male meant no more than leading the right card in 
whist. As to Braddock, was he not a gay dog who loved the ladies, of 
whom very naughty stories were told in London? We are agreed that 
Mrs. Fairfax was a charming young person with beautiful eyes and an 
ironical mouth—her portrait being the evidence—so sure of herself that 
she could flirt with the Evil One and with no depressing results—except 
perhaps to His Satanic Majesty. 

This curious matter of how Washington got on Braddock’s staff has 
troubled his biographers from the beginning. Marshall, in his first edi- 
tion, though he had five volumes at his disposal, is silent on the subject. 
Forty years afterward, in his second and abridged edition he cautiously 
referred to it, following an account which meanwhile had been made 
current by Sparks. This account was put into one noble—but partially 
erroneous—page in the only life of Washington that has stirred men’s 
imaginations—Irving’s—and is to be found in more or less distortion 
in a number of later lives. Lossing accepted about the same story that 
Sparks and others accept: namely, that Braddock had heard-of Wash- 
ington’s powers and attainments and therefore offered him an appoint- 
ment. Of course none of these had anying to say about Mrs. Fairfax. 
All of them are floundering in a chronological mess from which they 
fail to extricate themselves. 

Far more adroit than any of these versions is an attempt to solve the 
problem by a modern writer who alone may be classed with Irving 
among Washington biographers. Dr. Weir Mitchell in his charming 
little volume The Youth of Washington has an explanation of the in- 
cident which at first glance appears to be perfect. Washington “chanced 
to be” at Williamsburg when Braddock arrived. Sir John Sinclair was 
also in Williamsburg. Washington adroitly prevented a quarrel between 
Sinclair and Colonel Byrd. Sir John invited him to dine with General 
Braddock. The rest was what a loyal biographer should hope for. The 

11 John Marshall, Life of George Washington (Philadelphia, 1883—1835), II. 7; Jared 
Sparks, Writings of George Washington (Boston, 1834—1837), II. 69, note; Washington 


Irving, Life of George Washington (New York, 1855—1859), I. 157; Benson J. Lossing, 
Washington and the American Republic (New York, 1879), I. 138—139. 
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next day Washington rode homeward, stopped to see his mother, and 
at her house was overtaken by a messenger with Orme's letter invitin 
him to join Braddock’s military household.” 

Another pleasant tale; quite as dramatic as any other and agreeably 
free from sentimental tragedy. But again chronology insists on making 
a mess of it. The keen eye of Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick was the first to 
bring Washington’s private accounts to bear on this problem. His 
Ledger A shows that he was at Belvoir February 21—the day after 
Braddock landed—when he lost 8/9 to a Mr. Spearing at billiards. 
Hence Dr. Mitchell’s first point is erroneous. Pure fiction is the state- 
ment that Washington chanced to be at Williamsburg when Braddock 
arrived. Two days later Washington paid a bill at Moxley’s Ordinary, 
Cameron, Fairfax County—a good long way from Williamsburg. This 
was on a Sunday, the same Sunday which Dinwiddie mentions as the 
date of Braddock’s arrival at the capital. On the Wednesday following, 
Washington was at Belvoir again, and once more lost a few shillings— 
this time “at cards”. If Washington was at Williamsburg any moment 
when Braddock was there it must have been subsequent to the evening 
of February 28—allowing for two days hard riding from Belvoir. It is 
just conceivable therefore that he may have been presented to the Gen- 
eral that night, or the next day, that he rode off—why we are left to 
guess!—after being in the capital at most only thirty-six hours, from 
evenfall, February 28, to morning, March 2; and that the moment he 
left, Braddock ordered Orme to write the letter which pursued him to 
Mt. Vernon. Remembering that we are concerned with,a very positive 
General who might just as well have made his offer by word of mouth 
the night before, the postponement of that offer until after Washington 
had ridden away is curious. The Williamsburg part of this chronology 
is purely guesswork. Mr. Fitzpatrick, pondering the implications of the | 
account books has concluded “that Washington seems to have been at 
Mount Vernon on March 3”. 

Dr: Mitchell’s book is one of those delectable fancies in which the 
line between fact and fiction is allowed to hover daintily and to justify 
its caprice on the plea that by taking liberty with fact it sets free the soul 
of an event. There are manufactured conversations very cleverly put to- 
gether from various sources—authentic bits they are, mortised into a 
pattern that is imaginary. 

12 Fitzpatrick, Writings, 1. 107; Ford, I. 141. 

13 Ledger A, Feb. 23, 26, 1755. 


14 John C. Fitzpatrick, George dip Coloni Traveller (Indianapolis, 1927), 
p. 68. 
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IV. 


These desperate attempts to make a drama out of Washington's ap- 
pointment miss the heart of the matter. A far more plausible conjecture 
than any of these might have come to any of the romantic biographers if 
he had not ignored the testy but honest and manly old Governor of Vir- 
ginia. He, no less than the young man with whom he had quarreled, 
had his moods and could lose his temper. Also—resembling again his 
young protégé—he could recover his temper, send his mood about face, 
and do a man's part confessing and retrieving an injustice. Ís not the 
common sense of the matter the conclusion that it was Dinwiddie's regret 
because they had quarreled—not the handsome eyes of a reckless woman, 
nor the impetuousness of a hot-tempered gentleman over his wine— 
that made amends by urging upon Braddock a full recognition of the 
merits of Colonel Washington? 

Oddly enough there is early evidence that some such tradition was 
ignored by Marshall in his huge first book, and that Sparks rather doubt- 
fully—his knowledge of Dinwiddie being slight—got up courage to ac- 
cept it, at least, in part. The first biographer of Washington—famous 
old “Parson” Weems, inventor of the hatchet and the cherry tree and 
other myths long recognized as such—is invariably denounced by all 
the moderns who have set out to revolutionize the traditional image 
which Weems created. And yet, they have an amusing way of discover- 
ing that whenever his subject matter appeals to them he must, this once, 
have been correct. For example, Weems has a remark which Dinwiddie 
is said to have made when he engaged Washington to go to Fort Le 
Boeuf, and this remark more than one later biographer has transferred 
to his own page without a historical qualm. “Now Christ save my saoul, 
but yeer a braw ladi” And as to his appointment by Braddock, 
Weems knows all about it. When Braddock met the Governor, he 
promptly exclaimed, "Where is Colonel Washington? I long to see 
him." A delightful fictitious conversation ends in Braddock's indignant 
condemnation of the policy that had driven so notable a person into 
retirement. The Governor had given him a full account of Washing- 
ton's troubles. 

Here, at last, we have the fountain head of something in the way of 
tradition that is worth while. Mrs. Fairfax and the sullen young gentle- 
man watching reviews that did not happen, and the quarrel of Sir John 

15 The many editions of Weems render pagination futile. This quotation is in the 


latter part of chapter V. Dinwiddie talks with Braddock, in the true Weems style, in 
chapter VI. " 
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Sinclair and Colonel Byrd, may go to their places among the shadow 
that romancers know how to conjure up and to clothe with apparegt 
life. But Weems also has to be corrected. The initiative must be taken 
away from Braddock. By implication Weems himself has done this. 
So Sparks perceived when he decided that in substance Weems was 
probably historical, and expressed his conclusion in a very general and 
noncommittal way, in the statement which Marshall, in his second edi- 
tion, and Irving cautiously followed: “General Braddock, knowing his 
value, and the importance of securing his services to the expedition, 
directed Mr. Orme, his aid-de-camp” to ask him to serve? 

Had Sparks been a little more analytic, had Dinwiddie made more 
of an appeal to his imagination, he would have done what he came so 
near to doing and put his finger on the true explanation. Thereby he 
would have taken the first step toward elevating this impetuous old 
Scotchman to the place he deserves, which is just beginning to be ac- 
corded to him, both as a man and as an official. 

Surely, it was Dinwiddie who—not in bright-eyed whispering but in 
his hard, just, Scotch way—put it up to Braddock to do the sensible thing 
and add to his staff the Virginian whom he most needed to have. 

And so, Washington became a member of the military household of 
General Braddock. There is but one more confusion to be cleared away 
in the fictitious drama of How Sally Fairfax Didn’t get his Second 
Chance for Him. The great days at Alexandria, the days when he 
watched “the fine straight lines of the British regulars swing past”, have 
been dated a month too early. They occurred after he had received his 
appointment, after he had made up his quarrel with Dinwiddie—which 
‘took place subsequent to the day when the Governor and the General 
drove into Alexandria in the Governor’s coach and six, dashing cavalry- 
men before and behind. There followed the Alexandrian episode, reck- 
lessly gay. And now the Romantics shall have their wish. The General 
and Sally Fairfax came together. But in what a different fashion from 
that which the Romantics have imagined. That Washington was a part 
of the scene cannot be doubted—not, however as an unhappy onlooker 
whose fortunes Sally was trying to mend, but as a blithe participant at 
the heart of the event, the General’s confident protégé. For this part of 
the story we must accept Mr.’ Hughes’s conclusions." Braddock’s flirta- 
tions take on a divertingly prosaic aspect which is the last touch under- 
mining the ardent róle attributed to him by Sally’s romantic historians. 


16 Sparks, Writings, ll. 69, note. 
1T Hughes, Washington, 1. 205. . 
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AHis favor veered from one lady to another in a way that may not have 
Xemed explicable at the time, but for which later Mr. Washington 
found an explanation. In a laughing letter he wrote it out for the benefit ` 
of Mrs. Fairfax. "I have at last with great pains and difficulty discovered 
the reason why Mrs. Wardrope is a greater favorite of Genl. Braddock 
than Mrs. F——x, and met with more respect at the review in Alex- 
andria. The cause I shall communicate, after having rallied you upon 
neglecting the means which produced the effect. And what do you 
think they were? why, nothing less, I assure you, than a present of 
delicious cake and potted wood-cocks! which so affected the palate as 
to leave a deep impression upon the hearts of all who tasted of them. 
How, then, could the General do otherwise than admire, not only the 
charms, but the politeness, of this lady!” 

NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON. 


Scripps College. 
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In the American Historical Review for January, 1918," appeared an 
article by Professor James G. Randall on The Newspaper Problem in its 
Bearing upon Military Secrecy during the Civil War. That was the year 
in which the American Expeditionary Force was to take its share in the 
terrible struggle on the fields of Flanders and of France. In publishing 
such an article the managing editor and the author, drawing attention 
to the errors tolerated in another great contest, desired to uphold the 
officials of the government in a policy of rigorous control of military 
information. Readers of Dr. Randall’s article were doubtless astonished 
at the feebleness of the official arm, especially in the North, during the 
Civil War, and indignant that the problem of military success was made 
doubly difficult through a false notion of the right of the people “back 
home” to know precisely what was going on and through the natural 
desire of newspaper owners and editors to enhance the prestige of their 
journals, a desire quickened by a modest hope of increasing their reve- 
nues. As Professor Randall points out, in specific instances unnecessary 
battles were fought and men killed because of the premature disclosure 
of the movements of troops. This was not always the fault of the journal- 
ists alone, for ambitious generals were anxious to see their feats, actual or 
alleged, duly celebrated, in order that their chances of preferment over 
rivals might be improved. The situation had another even less pleasing 
aspect. Officers of the government at Washington or in the field, anxious 
to guard themselves and their departments against newspaper attack, 
were ready to purchase immunity by intrusting important secrets to in- 
fluential journalists. "The following selections from the confidential 
correspondence of James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, 
preserved in the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, 
illustrate especially the two purposes just mentioned. 


& 


I. S. P. Hanscom ro James Gorpon BENNETT 


Herald 
Head-Quarters, Army of the Potomac, 
Washington, Oc. 6 1861. 

Dear Sir; : 
I had a long talk with Sanford? President Am. Tel. Company, last night 
1 XXIIL 303-323. l 

2E, S. Sanford. 
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about the annoyances of the past week. They have been numerous and in 
most cases the assumption of power by the censor has been carried to an.extent 
unwarranted either by War Department or a decent regard for private rights. 
Scott? Assistant Secretary of War, assured me last night that there should be 
no more of it; that the Censor has never been authorized to stop private 
despatches, explaining what had already been sent. Your question why I had 
not replied to questions about Fremont first developed to me the fact that my 
despatches had been stopped. Sanford, as well as Scott assures me that we 
will have no more such trouble. 


Yours Truly 


S. P. HaNscoM 


II. MarcorM Ives ro James Gorpon BENNETT 


Confidential Washington January 15th 1861. [1862] 
My dear Sir. 

The new Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton? in accordance with the promise 
he had made me on the day of his nomination, last evening sent me word that 
he arranged an interview for me with General McClellan for last evening. 
As I entered the room, he introduced me with the remark:— “Now General, 
we will show D" Ives (you see the Pope's titles come in play here!) what we 
think of the course of the Herald." The new Secretary then gave me all the 
information he possessed about the recent changes: namely that he was totally 
unaware of his being seriously thought of as a candidate for the Secretaryship 
until I told him, just one hour before he was sent for by the President; that 
he feared difficulties might arise with respect to his confirmation by the 
Senate; that when confirmed he should retain Assistant Secretary Scott, if the 
latter desires to remain; that the policy of the War Department would fully 
accord with that of the Commander in Chief 7 and the President; that other 
Cabinet changes were in contemplation, though he thought not Mr Chase, 
who sustains McClellan, and not certainly Welles, who has been more foolish ` 
than dishonest, unless he should himself wish to go, in which case Holt, 
he presumed, but was not certain, would take his place, but more probably 
Smith who wishes to be on the bench, and for whose place Schuyler Colfax 
Is being pushed. Nothing however more than this had transpired last night. 
The story of Cameron's having vainly sought an interview with McClellan 
five times, and also that his object was to present peremptory demands, were 
contradicted. Cameron had been refused ozce, because McClellan was too 
ill to see him; but the refusal was maliciously exaggerated by the latter's 
enemies, and foolishly propagated by enemies of the former, who are on 
McClellan's staff, and who desired to depreciate the adversary of their chief.— 


3 Thomas Alexander Scott, familiarly known as Tom Scott, appointed on August 1, 
1861, resigned on June r, 1862, to resume his duties as an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

4 At the time chief correspondent of the Herald in Washington. 

5 Edwin M. Stanton was nominated to take the place of Simon Cameron, who was 
dismissed on January 11, 1862. Stanton was confirmed on January 15. 

6 It was reported that Ives had been a priest and that he had been unfrocked. 

T McClellan was commander in chief from November 1, 1861 to March 11, 1862, 
when his duties were restricted to the Army of the Potomac. 
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The stories in the Times concerning the change of Cabinet were many- 
factured, beyond the shadow of a doubt, in New York. The correspondents 
of that paper are not tolerated any where, and McClellan and Stanton spdke 
of it and them with absolute disgust Stanton then asked me to call on him 
at his house this afternoon, and left— 

I may here put in, parenthetically, that it was Stanton who communicated 
to me Buchanan’s views as expressed in recent letters, and who gave me the 
history of a transaction during the last days of B.’s administration. He told 
me all confidentially, but on the morning when J told him of his appoint- 
ment, I went to his office for the express purpose of being relieved from the 
obligation of secrecy, and of being permitted to tell you what it is important 
you should know. He finally, after the discourse about Cabinet matters, said: 
“Tell Mr Bennett every thing, orally, in New York, but do not write it”, and 
then added what I told you before that if he dd receive the appointment, he 
would show that he was no middle measures man, but should throw over- 
board the rest of the press and cling to the Herald alone. - 

After Stanton left McClellan’s little study, the latter locked the door, and 
kept me with him for three hours, closeted alone. With much feeling, and a 
manner so heartfelt, so evidently pure and sincere as to be absolutely touch- 
ing, he began by saying that, on the previous day (Monday) he had been 
sent for to meet the President and a majority of the members of his Cabinet; 
that they had demanded, peremptorily, information concerning the manner 
in which he intended to carry on the campaign and that he had courteously 
but firmly refused to open his lips upon the subject. “What I declined com- 
municating to them", he said, “I am now going to convey through you to 
Mr Bennett and Mr Hudson®; I am going to give you all the knowledge I 
possess myself, with no reserve, and if you choose to take a pen you may 
make notes of what I am going to say, and I will willingly give you all the 
time you require to make the information complete.” He said that one 
member of his staff alone was possessed of his plans,.and no other individual 
living. He told me all that had ever passed between himself and Mr Hanscom, 
and while highly praising the energy in seeking for news of your Washington 
Correspondent, acquainted me why he would prefer not giving him 
anticipatory information of importance, and why he did not wish either 
Mr Hanscom or any one else, to know that you had his confidence to the 
extent you have— After informing me that Mr Hudson’s name was a 
household word with some of his nearest friends, and that they cherished for 
him an admiration which he himself had learned to share, he surprized me 
by establishing a claim of my own upon his confidence, through some family 
friends, and added:— But I particularly wish to charge you with a message 
to Mr Bennett:—.“Mr Bennett has stood by me in the hour of the bitterest 
anxiety of my whole life— a sadder one than I can anticipate for the future. 
He has done so disinterestedly, nobly and with the whole force of his paper. 
. He and he alone, has upheld me, cheered me and encouraged me, when every 
other newspaper heaped upon me calumny and abuse, at the very time that 
I was saving them from the horror of an invasion, which it is incompre- 
hensible to me at this moment to explain our delivery from. I shall never, 
never, never forget his kindness, and I want him to know that I cherish him 


8 Frederic Hudson (1819~1875) was the managing editor of the Herald. He had 
entered its service at an early age. He retired in 1866. He was author of Journalism in 
the United States, from 1690 to 1872 (New York, 1873). : 
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in my heart, and that I shall strive with all the energy my Maker has given 
me to prove, as I have no doubt I shall, that his confidence has not been mis- 
placed.” He then rather apologized for saying that it was his duty to require 
a solemn pledge from me, not only that what he was about to tell me should 
be revealed to no living being, excepting yourself and Mr Hudson, exclusive 
of every one else; but also that we would not ever let the fact of the possession 
of such knowledge be known.— I gave him the pledge he required, and he 
then communicated the following important details, which I give almost in 
his own words.— 


1. The Union sentiment in North Carolina, Tennessee, North Georgia, 
and several counties in South Carolina, has been steadily increasing, together 
with great dissatisfaction with the rebel government for some time past; the 
period of service of 80,000 Confederate troops is about to expire in a few 
weeks, and it may be assumed safely that not over 10,000 of them will re- 
enlist; General Buell's army in Kentucky was, when he took command there, 
in the most deplorable state, and that of General Halleck was quite as bad. 
It is evident, from these and other motives, connected with affairs on the sea 
coast and in Virginia, that the lapse of every hour of time was an increase of 
moral and physical power to the North, and of more than proportionate 
weakness to the South. Much suffering, possible disaster, and great carnage 
would have been saved, if the federal armies could have continued to in- 
crease in efficiency, preparation and discipline until about April, when the 
war might have been ended at a blow.— Still higher political considerations 
have caused the Commander in Chief to conclude, reluctantly, that an 
immediate victory or series of victories has become indispensable. Financial 
necessities; shattered national confidence; the precarious state of our foreign 
relations, which Mr Seward, the President and the Comman in Chief are 
united in believing can only be restored to & safe and healthy condition by 
success; heaps upon heaps of misrepresentat:ons of abolitionists, which are. 
gradually creating disaffection, and sowing the seeds for future embarrass- 
ments in the West, all indicate that our armies must act AT ONCE, "more 
brilliantly perhaps but less humanely” than had been at first intended.— 


2. The reported movements of gunboats on the Mississipi river, and any 
movements that will be reported within a short space of time, will be mere 
feints, and will lead to no other result than to obfuscate the enemy. 


3. General Buell's forces in Kentucky will begin to act now—within a 
week. The General in Chief will give me the day when a part of it will move 
tonight. It 1s to be divided into two corps, and the first, the movements of 
which follow, will advance from Somerset, under command of G.! George 
Thomas (unless Buell should have changed his mind, and determined to 
assume it himself, since his last letter) composed of 25,000 men. It will take 
the old Ridge road, which is an excellent winter road, pass through Walkers 
Gap (Tennessee) on to Jacksboro and Knoxville. It will take 10,000 arms 
with abundant clothing and stores for Eastern Tennessee Union men, rouse 
that section, and take possession of the East Tennessee Railroad, cutting off 
communication between the Mississipi river and the Atlantic. Reliable in- 
formation has been received that the onward progress of this corps will be 
the signal for a Union uprising in N. Georgia, North South Carolina and 
Eastern Tennessee. 


4. The second corps of Buells army which 1s composed of at least 7o or 
80,000 good troops will perhaps be able to go forward in three weeks, cer- 
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tainly within a month. It will advance on the line of Railroad, through 
Mumfordsville and Bowling Green to Nashville, supported by a powerful 
flotilla of gunboats, which will go up the Cumberland river. Gunboats, as a 
diversion, will go up the Tennessee river also, but this will be a feint. In 
order to prevent General Pillow from assisting General Buckner, a portion of 
this force will menace Columbus, either taking that city or so attacking as to 
keep Pillow occupied.— Halleck, who is to co-operate with Buell, has had : 
immense difficulties to contend against; but his last letter states that they are 
nearly overcome; that North Missouri will be quiet within two weeks, end 
that he will then have only Price to contend against, which he regards as but 
a small consideration. He as well as Buell have been embarassed by the 
misrepresentations of radicals, who have led the people to believe that the 
President, by advice of Commander in Chief, had determined to retard 
operations in the West, while, in reality, they have both been hasten.ng 
preparations to the utmost extent of their power. 

S. It had been the purpose of General McClellan that the movements 
of Burnside's expedition and of the army which will march through Walkers 
Gap to Knoxville, should be as nearly as possible simultaneous. Slight delays 
will somewhat impair this arrangement—they will virtually act in concert. 
The first point of attack of General Burnside will be, after passing through 
Hatteras inlet, Roanoke island, which he will carry, fortify and hold; con- 
trolling Currituck sound; occupying the mouths of the canals; cutting off 
provisions from Norfolk, and acting in Albemarle sound, according to zir- 
cumstances. When this is done, he will go to Newbern, where there is only 
an open sandbag fort, and send one detachment to occupy Beaufort (N. ©.) 
and besiege and carry Fort Macon, which will give a harbor of 17 feet wazer. 
At the same time, a sufficient force will advance into the interior on Golds- 
boro, the point of junction of the Wilmington & Weldon & Green, Gaston 
and Raleigh Railroads. These railroads are built, through a large section, 
upon piles, and may be destroyed with the utmost ease. This will be dcne. 
General McClellan calculates upon there being a strong Union sentiment in 
-the interior of North Carolina, and is sanguine of our troops being able to 
march upon Raleigh, and holding it with safety. He is prepared to send any 
amount of reinforcements, and will do so as they become needful to accom- 
plish his designs. In any case; what is certain is that while Buell cuts off com- 
munication between the Miss. river and the Atlantic, Burnside will interrupt 
it between Virginia and the South, and even if Raleigh is not occupiec at 
once, the whole strategical objects he has in view will be obtained. 

6. The success of Buell and Burnside will compel the Confederate army 
in Virginia to fight for their lives. General McClellan’s mind need not be 
made up now where he will fight; but he will be able to do so just where he 
pleases, on his own ground. He will beat the rebels, and the rebellion will 
be ended, or, at least, its strength will be irrecoverably broken. The probabili- 
ties are that the Waterloo of the war will be some where on the Lynchburg 
and Winchester road to Richmond, and success is inevitable. The general 
Union sentiment throughout the South will then be shattered; reaction will 
develop spontaneously, and the palladium of Southern hopes being destroyed, 
the restoration of peace must speedily follow.— The entire Confederate 
strength in all Western Virginia is estimated by General McClellan, at 
150,000 men, and they could bring from 100 to 125,000 into the field of 
battle, in a general action.— The federal troops including all in Baltimore, 
Romney, etc., etc., counting sick and incapables, about the District of Colum- — 
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bia, is about 200,000 men—say 190,000 fit for duty. If McClellan were to 
advance "straight forward", with all that could be made available at a short 
notice, he would have 130,000 troops as an outside number. If he advances on 
any other line he could not muster over 110,000. He says, however, that when 
the latter have once been under fire, they will be inferior to no forces in the 
world; while his own private information tallies with that published from 
the Richmond Examiner, in the Herald of about the 1o of January, that 
the Confederate soldiers will not drill, and that their morale is bad. 

7. It had been originally purposed that Sherman and Dupont should 
proceed from Port Royal to Fernandina. This intention has been changed 
in consequence of the strong representations of General Sherman that he can 
take and hold Savannah. He has now 17,009 men, a regiment of cavalry and 
two batteries are on the way, and 10,000 more infantry are about leaving 
as reinforcements.— 

8. In consequence of the firm persuasion of the Commander in Chief and 
of the President that England intends forcing the United States into a war if 
possible, the former has recently taken steps to put Key West and Tortugas 
in a state of defence. 5000 men, under General Brannan, are under orders 
to go to Key West at once. Heavy guns and ammunition, clothing and 
provisions sufficient to stand a siege of two years are already there, and both 
are upon a full war footing, as they have never been before.— 'The General 
is also putting the entire seaboard into a state of defence as rapidly as possible, 
and he “feels it to be his duty to be provided for the extremest emergency".— 
(See later a request to the Herald). 

9. The forces at Ship island will remain quiet for the moment, but it is 
General McClellan's intention to attack New Orleans Aimself, as soon as the 
battle in Virginia shall have emancipated kim from the necessity of super- 
vising operations here in person. He thinks Louisiana will perhaps hold out, 
as the corner into which secession will be driven, later than other states, and 
he will individually lead the army till it is to destroy the latest figments of 
rebellion. “They must be beaten and they shall be beaten in Virginia, and 
then I will knock them to pieces at New Orleans.” "Otherwise, I—I—!" 
and he clasped his hands together and smiled, but did not say, what would, 
in case of calamity, be his own fate.— He seems however to be as sure and 
undoubted of success, as a second Providence. 

10. McClellan says the rebels could have taken Washington with ease 
up to the roth of August. He gives a most graphic description of the difficul- 
ties that prevailed, and says that he 1s sure of one past event at least, and that 
is that he saved the capital. His language concerning the President is enthu- 
siastic. He thinks his apparent weakness the result of a bonhomie which 
hurts nothing. When however I remarked that he must have suffered much 
under Cameron, he groaned out "Ah! Ah. Ah", but added, "It is best that he 
should go in peace, and that no needless strife about the past should be 
created". McClellan's staff are many of them so enthusiastic as to be impru- 
dent. He talked of their using his name to push forward Key, and repudiated 
any desire they had attributed to him to make him Ass. Sec. of War. They 
are nevertheless all good, honest fellows. ` 

Fox left here for New York a day or two since. It oceured to me that 
you might have received a call from him, though he did not tell his own 
wife he was going. | 

I asked General Mc. C. what suggestions he should make to you, if he 
could see you. He said:— “I should ask Mr Bennett to do just what he has 
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done; to preach patience, forbearance and confidence and to try to get over 
the greatest evil of a Civil war among the people, namely, undue eagerness 
for precipitate and unwarrantable movements on the part of their agents. 
I shall cheerfully die in this cause; but I know we shall succeed. Ask Mr 
Bennett also to call continually for local companies of artillery in our sea board 
cities and towns. We shall want them to defend our harbor fortifications. 
Let such companies be organized; government should supply means of in- 
struction; and they should be paid when on duty. If there zs a foreign war, 
we shall bitterly rue want, of preparation in this respect; if there is not, the 
measure will be an equally good one.” 

I could write at length still about Cabinet matters, but this despatch I 
have wanted to be accurate and it has wearied me. I walked from the 
Treasury Department to the Capitol with McClellan this morning, and he 
asked me to come in every evening at his home, and said he would always tell 
me all he knew. I am to go there this evening — I am to go now, by appoint- 
ment to see Chase, and afterwards to see Holt.— 


With sincere respect 
Yr ob‘ ser 


M. I. 


III. MarcorM Ives ro FREDERIC HUDSON 


Confidential ^ A Washington January 16" 1861. [1862] 
My dear sir 

Your telegraphic despatch has partially dispelled a fit of the blues. 
Wykoff,® however, arrived this morning, and told me that Mr. Bennett had 
read him a letter from me, detailing, paragraph by paragraph its contents, 
which I had marked "strictly private and confidential. As he is a notorious 
chatterbox I felt sorry, to say the least. I told him I should telegraph my 
feelings and he then owned that although he had heard the letter read, and 
tried vainly to pump you as to its authorship, he had Hed in saying Mr B. 
told him I wrote it. I frightened him. I would only say that if the knowledge 
of any such letter as I wrote yesterday should transpire— or even of the 
existence of such a letter—it would be an irreparable calamity. 

Both Mr Cameron and Mr Lincoln have thanked me for the telegraphic 
despatch in yesterday's papers and desired me to express gratitude to Mr 
Bennett for the very ably put editorial. Mr Stanton and General McClellan 
are equally satisfied. 

Just after sending my first despatch this morning .. . a darkey came up 
and requested me to go up to the Command" in Chief's house. He wished 
me to know, he said, that he had received telegraphic messages, this morning, 
from General Halleck, saying that two regiments had started to support the 
second (Western) movement of General Buell; that two more would leave 
in a day or two, and that a'larger force would start, with artillery, etc, within 
a week, and that his whole force would be ready to advance in two weeks. 


9 Henry Wikoff, a notorious intriguer, was called before a committee of the House of 
Representatives to tell how he had secured advance information for the Herald of an 
address of President Lincoln. Because he refused to answer, he was held in custody in the 
Capitol itself for two days. (New York Herald, Feb. 14, Mar. 3, 1862; Memoirs of Henry 
Villard, Boston, 1904, I. 157). 
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The General said this was excellent news, and would expedite every thing. 
He had received no despatches or letters from General Buell, but may by to- 
morrow morning. 

Halleck is contending against prodigious difficulties, deserving support, 
and is doing his duty admirably.— 

General Mc C. said that if I would come to see him tomorrow morning 
at ro oc. he would give me documents, which he had ordered one of his aids 
to copy, including the very last letters of General Halleck and of General 
Buell, with the precise amount of force etc etc etc.— 


[The lastwection of the omitted paragraphs is marked “nor private" and 
recounts McClellan’s version of a recent appearance before a congressional 
committee. | 


(Private) 

I cannot say that I advise the publication of the above, and I would rather 
deprecate it; but General McClellan permitted the use of the facts, and so I 
tell you. He is as guileless and innocent as a child, and we must be careful 
not to injure him, even to promote Herald interests.— 

Please read this letter to Mr Bennett. 

I asked Lux to day, how often I should disturb him, and he replied:— 
“Ever y day. . 

Most truly yours 
MI 


IV. MALCOLM Ives ro JAMES GorDON BENNETT 


private and confidential | j 
Washington January 27, 1862 
M» dear Sir. 

You will see by the following letter that I have not been idle to day. 
I drove almost immediately, on arriving, to Mr Stanton's house. He said 
that the mischievous impudence of such papers as the World, in publishing 
prematurely facts to the world, with regard to military and naval movements 
was to be püt a stop to; that he had already taken measures on the subject, 
which would put an end to the evil “within three days."— I might as well 
say here, that in the conversation I had, later in the day, with General Mc- 
Clellan, and also with Colonel Scott, both of those gentlemen used strong lan- 
guage in condemning the conduct of some of our New York editors, and 
remarked that-it must and should be reduced within proper bounds. - 

. Mr Stanton 1s strongly in favor of the control of the telegraph wires being 
assumed by the government. He says that through means of cypher, or 
enigmatical language important secret information has been: transmitted to 
the enemy, and that it must be stopped. He asked me to telegraph for the 
President of the Am. Tel. Co to come on to Washington, and that he would 
satisfy him.that neither the Company nor the public would suffer by the new 
arrangement. As, moreover, he purposes consulting with Mr Sanford, and 
adopting modifications if necessary, he feels sure of giving no dissatisfaction 
any where.— Mr. Sanford is to arrive here on Thursday morning, and it will 
then be decided in detail what is to be done. 


After breakfast I went to General McClelian’s. I asked him, in case of the 
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failure of any of his expeditions, or military movements, what would be the 
remedy, and how far it would delay his operations in Virginia. He replied:— 
"Scarcely any, unless the reverse should be such a one as can be remedied 
without serious loss of time"; that he was making his preparations for a move- 
ment in Virginia, “in the same manner as though it were not connected with 
the grander scheme of campaign".— “Then”, I responded, “your time for 
moving, on the other side of the Potomac, must be substantially fixed." The 
General answered:— “Certainly, I think, I shall advance by the first of March, 
or the first days in March, WHATEVER ELSE MAY HAPPEN."— He continued, 
very gravely and earnestly;— "And now I want you to tell Mr Bennett, that, 
when the time for immediate action comes, I want his whole support to help 
me throw dust in the eyes of the enemy. Together with real information, 
you shall have pretended information, for which you may be railed at as 
prematurely divulging secrets, but, if I live, the aid thus given me, shall 
become historical.” He enlarged upon your past kindness and loyalty in 
sustaining his efforts, and said he should count upon your rendering, when 
the time came, his road to victory comparatively easy. He laughed, and 
rubbed his hands as he sat meditating upon the manner of leading astray his 
southern antagonists. I told him that, as the moment of action would be 
unexpected to the public, it would be well, as he wished no allusion to his 
plans made to any one, to point out some mode of communicating with you.— 
“The instant it is necessary,” he said, “I will get Colburn to telegraph the two 
words ‘Come on’, and you will know what it means." 
Most truly yrs 
MI 


V. MarcoLM Ives ro James Gorpon BENNETT 


Confidential 

My dear Sir | 
Have only time to say that Fox !? is now all right. The information from 
the Burnside expedition was exclusive. It was excerpted from a confidential 
letter to Fox by Goldsboro. Fox says he will give orders to have everything 
given to Herald— as far as he dares exclusively. He’ went with me to the 
clerks, and told them in future to give to Tracy and Whitely !? all they ask 
. for. I have directed the latter to visit each department daily, instead of less 

frequently as has been the practice. ` 


"9*9 


Genl Marcy !? has promised to spend the evening with me and the 
Army of Potomac matters and McClellan affairs will be established with 
the paper on a sure footing. ... 


10 Gustavus Vasa Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Aug. 1, 1861—May 22, 1866. 
His Confidential Correspondence, edited by Robert Means Thompson and Richard Wain- 
wright, was published for the Naval History Society (2 vols, New York, 1918—1919). 

11 Louis M. Goldsborough, in command of the fleet sent with the Burnside expedition. 

12 Colonel Whiteley about this time became superintendent of the Herald correspond- 
ence in Washington. 

13 R. B. Marcy, McClellan’s father-in-law, his chief of staff. 
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General Grant will leave Tennessee river and go up Cumberland river 
and take Dover at once. 


Yrs m. iub 
M. I4 
Feb. 8 1862 
VI. W. H. Stiver To Freperic Hupson 
Fortress Monroe Apl 12/62 
F Hudson Esq 


My dear Sir: 

I hardly know what you will think of not receiving the details of the 
appearance of the rebel steamer Merrimac !* and other vessels by the mail due 
at New York tonight , . . Mr Farrell was going to send all particulars pr 
Express, but I had a friend (a member of the firm of Sheldon and Co pub- 
lishers N Y) who was going direct to N Y, and by giving it to him I expected 
the matter would reach you quicker. Genl Wool however became scared and 
at once ordered that the boat for Baltimore should not leave, but before-five 
o'clock he recanted and annulled that order. ` The censor was sent to the 
boat, and he gave strict instructions not to: publish anything relative to the 
niovements of the day, and threatened that if anything appeared in the papers ` 
to hold us personally responsible. Mr Sheldon became frightened and refused 
to take my bundle and by that means I lost the opportunity of sending by 
Express But to day I leárn that the Express Co did not send off anything 
whatever. 

This morning Mr Sanford Telegraph Superintendent arrived here to 


14 On the same day, Saturday, Ives called at the War Department for news; on 
Monday, according to an order issued by Secretary Stanton, he was arrested and sent to 
Fort McHenry as a spy. The charge against him was that he "intruded himself into the 
War Department . . . for the purposes of spying and obtaining war news and intel- 
ligence . . . which he knew were not authorized to be published; and having so intruded, 
he conducted himself insolently, making threats . . . of the hostility of the New York 
Herald . . . unless he was afforded special privileges . . . and in advance of all other 
papers" (New York Herald, Feb. 11). This order was also published in other news- 
papers, but it does not appear in the correspondence of the War Department, which con- 
tains a copy of an order of arrest, directed to Major E. J. Allen, and signed by Secretary 
Stanton, reading: "You are hereby ordered to arrest and keep in close custody a certain 
person now in Washington calling himself Doct. Ives, and pretending to be the Special 
Agent of the New York Herald. Keep in close custody suffering him to hold communi- 
cation with no one and convey him by the first train to Fort McHenry and deliver him 
into the custody of Major General Dix there to be held in close custody until discharged 
by order of this Department." It was stated in the other order of arrest that Mr. Ives had 
a brother in the Confederate army. Ives stated that he had had no communication with 
his brother for two years. An article of interest found in Ives's papers was a pass signed 
by General McClellan admitting him at all hours to the War Department (New York 
Tribune, Feb. 14). Ives was subsequently released by General Dix, the order stating, that 
Malcolm Ives had taken “the Oath of Allegiance with special conditions". The Herald 
called the whole thing a “comedy” and explained that Ives's "only crime was a little in- 
firmity to which he is occasionally subject"! 


15 The Virginia (Merrimac) had been repaired and strengthened since the battle of 
March 9 and had steamed out into Hampton Roads on April 1r. 
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investigate the affair of the Philadelphia Enquirer. He promises to meet 
the Correspondents and get them to sign a parole and abolish the office of 
censor here altogether. Until that time (when he is to meet us) he will act 
as censor himself. 


Yours Truly 
W"™ H SrINER 


VII. T. M. Casu To Frepertc HUDSON 


Herald Rooms New Orleans March 5th 1863 
My dear Sir:— 

I arrived at this place on Sunday morning last, and proceeded at once to 
the St Charles Hotel where I am at present located, and where I intend to 
remain — In a few hours afterwards I found both Mr Slack and Mr Hills 
to whom I delivered your letters. The latter appeared in the undress uniform 
of a Lieut Colonel. He hold[s] that commission in a Negro regiment that 
has at present no existance except in number, and of course draws the pay; 
he is also Chief Editor of the Era which paper supersedes the Delta, and is 
the organ of General Banks.1® Mr Hills the correspondent of the Boston 
Journal holds a commission as 1st Lieut in the same regiment, and is also 
Assistant Editor of the Era — Mr Slack did not appear at all chagrined at 
his change of location, on the contrary, was rather pleased. I was particularly 
struck with his remark when he finished reading your letter. It was “I will 
act as correspondent in h—l if Mr. Hudson wishes me to do so" he will 
leave for Key West by the first vessel stopping there — 


... Dr. Zachary, the well known chiropodist . . . accompanied me to call 
on General Banks by whom I have been very kindly and cordially received, 
as also by every member of his staff whose acquaintance I have thus far made. 
Every facility has been extended to me, and blank free passes have been sent 
me, for any of the Heralds employees that may wish to accompany the army, 
to travel by steamboat or rail road... . 

I yesterday . . . called on Admiral Farragutt, and was by him remark- 
ably well received. He has also extended every facility, and permits a Herald 
man to go on board of any ship I may select Dr Foltz the fleet surgeon 
promises to give me ahead of all others a full copy of all casualties. . . . 

Very truly yours 
Tho M Casu. 
Fred* Hudson Esq. 
New York. 


VIII. L. A. Wurrerey To Freperic HUDSON 


Washington Nov 29th 1863 
My Dear Sir. 


Nothing has been heard from Meade !* and nothing is expected from him 


181n December, 1862, Major General N. P. Banks had succeeded Major General B. F. 
Butler in command at New Orleans. 

17 Meade was then engaged in the operations against the Confederate position at 
Mine Run. 
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until he shall have: arrived at Richmond or been disastrously defeated en 
route. . . . He does not fear to meet Lee anywhere. I shall use every effort 
to procure advance copies of all reports, even if it should be necessary to pay 
for obtaining them. 
Y" very truly 
l L A WnurrELEY. 
Fred* Hudson Esq— 


IX. [ ] CADWALLADER To FREDERIC HUDSON 


Private 
Head Quarters Armies of the United States, 
Culpepper, May 3d 1864. 
F. Hudson Esq. 
Dear Sir 

I arrived here yesterday and have all my arrangements as complete as it 
is possible to make them under existing circumstances . .. . 

The army moves in the morning.'? Gen. Meade's H'd Qrs. break up at 
5 c'clock — Gen. Grant's during the day. Our troops will force a passage of 
the Rapidan tomorrow. Immediate, and obstinate fighting is apprehended. 
Burnside is in the rear as a reserve corps, and can be thrown to the right, 
left, or center, as demanded. 

Mr. Chapman came as far as Gen. Meades Hd Qrs today. Mr. Anderson 
is in Culpepper. Hancock seems to have no Herald Cor. with him. Saw 
Mr. N. Davidson, and Mr. Hendricks this evening. Both are prepared for 
any emergency. 

E. B. Washburne is here, intending to accompany Gen. Grant till a deci- 
sive battle has virtually ended the campaign. 

Grant expects Lee to attempt to cut the railroad between here and 
Washington. . 

No private telegrams will be permitted to pass to Washington till further 
orders—which means, until three days after a battle. We shall all have to 
depend on mails and messengers. 

The mails will probably be detained several days in Washington by 
governmental orders, and messengers should be dispatched daily. 

Am requested to write nothing for publication till a battle has been 
fought. 


Have just learned that Hancock is in motion, ready to attack at daylight— 
Sedgwick also. 
CADWALLADER 


X. L. A. WHITELEY ro James Gorpon BENNETT 


Confidential 
Washington D. C. 
e May 5 1864 
My Dear Sir. 
Grants, (or rather Meade’s) army moved yesterday, crossed the Rapid 


18 The Wilderness campaign. 
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Ann river at Germana ford without opposition, the rear guard passing over 
early in the afternoon.... 

[Forecast of probable movements of the armies of the Potomac, the 
James, and of Sherman, grotesque in the light of subsequent events, but 
“based upon information derived from those who last had intimate and per- 
sonal communication with Grant”. Guerillas had already torn up part of the 
railroad from Bull Run bridge to the Rappahannock, thus cutting communi- 
cation with the Army of the Potomac. ] 

I fear that even telegraphic communication with the army will be inter- 
rupted and we shall have to depend either upon chance or (if my arrange- 
ment with Cadwallader succeeds) General Grants private mail bag to his 
head quarters here for all communication. 

We shall be wide awake, day and night and either by telegraph or special 
messengers whatever we can gather, unless it should be contraband, when 
it will be sent confidentially by mail or by the arrangement made with 
Mr Hudson. 

Yrs Very Truly 


L A WnrrELEY 
Jas Gordon Bennett Esq. - 


XI. T. M. Ccox ro Frepertrc Hupson 


Private 
Washington, Nov. 3, 1864. 
F. Hudson Esq. 
Dr. Sr:— 

With this I send you my account for past two months. 

Asst. Secy Fox returned night before last from a visit to New York, and 
yesterday I had the interview with him for which Col. Whitely and Mr. 
Ashley were so solicitous. He seemed to be very glad to see me and was 
pleased at my assignment to go with the fleet. He thanked me for my Mobile 
Bay report, which he said was represented by all officers who had come up as 
a perfectly correct account of the fight. He then gave me a note to Admiral 
. Porter simply to the effect that I wrote the best account of the Mobile Bay 
fight and was therefore well qualified to:give a description of any other fight. 
I then told him my relations with Porter and that this note would do me no 
good; what I wanted was to be placed on the Admiral's ship with facilities at 
my disposal to get away north in advance of the mass of correspondents or 
any of them. To do this he replied that it would not do to put any such 
permission or arrangement in writing, but that Porter understood it and 
everything would be fixed to my satisfaction. I urged that I could not be 
satished until I knew what the arrangement was to be, but if it should be 
satisfactory I could make a report that would be acceptable both to the 
Admiral and the Department. Fox then said something about Dahlgren 
getting into a scrape by sending a Tribune correspondent away specially with 
important news. I insisted that I cared nothing for the scrapes of Dahlgren 
or the Tribune, but it might be arranged to send me to New York direct 
twelve hours before the Admiral should send his dispatches to Fortress Mon- 
roe and that the affair could be covered up.: 

Fox then promised to go to Fortress Monroe on Saturday night when 
we could get together with the Admiral and fix up something. 
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I do not believe they will give me a special boat to get away in; they-are 
afraid to do it; but I am satisfied that I shall be on the flagship exclusively, 
and then if an opportunity occurs Porter will assist me in giving the other 
correspondents the slip. 

So soon as I get things fixed with the Admiral I shall go to New York 
to complete arrangements with you. In case of failure to get a special boat 
from the navy I believe you will make the grandest strike of the age by 
sending me down a boat as suggested in my last. ‘The Herald could boast of 
such a piece of enterprise for years to come. But I yet think the Navy De-. 
partment could be induced to procure for us an outside vessel which we 
might call our own were Ashley or some other person who is on confidential 
terms there authorized to promise Fox that thereafter he and the Depart- 
ment would be exempt from attacks in the columns of the Herald — This 
hint is, of course, sub rosa— 

Yours Very Respectly 


T. M. Coox 1° 
19 At the Battle of Chancellorsville Cook had also enjoyed unusual opportunities for 


observation, for he had carried dispatches for General D. E. Sickles, commander of the 
Third Corps. Official Records, War of the Rebellion, first series, XXV. 395. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part V., Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps. Part VI, 
Coins. By Davi» M. Rosinson, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. With a chap- 
ter on Pre-Persian Pottery by G. E. Mvrowas, a chapter on Lamps 
by J. WarrER GRnAHAM, and a chapter on Byzantine Vases by A. 
XvNcoPOoULOs. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1933. Pp. xxi, 
297, 209 plates; ix, 111, 30 plates. $15.00; $10.00.) 

To Professor Robinson’s energy and enthusiasm, assisted by a grant of 
$5000 from the American Council of Learned Societies, we are indebted for 
two more volumes on his excavations at Olynthus. At least one additional 
volume is promised;.without that, he has used more than one thousand pages 
and about eight hundred plates and illustrations in the six parts that have 
already appeared. They sell for $72.50. One may properly ask whether a 
more rigid selection of material and a less discursive type of presentation 
would not be equally valuable for scientific purposes, and much less expensive. 

Part V. is devoted chiefly to the pottery found in the campaigns of 1928 
and 1931. There is an introductory chapter on Olynthian mosaics, and a 
supplementary chapter by J. Walter Graham on the lamps found in 1931. 
Pre-Persian pottery is discussed by G. E. Mylonas, and Byzantine pottery by 
A. Xyngopoulos. The rest of the book is by Professor Robinson. The ordi- 
nary reader will be more interested in the lessons which the broken pots 
teach than in the thousand odd pieces of the ceramic industry laboriously 
described and reproduced on the plates which close the volume. Possibly the 
most important lesson which Professor Robinson would have us draw from 
the pots is that Olynthus ceased to exist after its destruction by Philip in 
348 B.C., a theme to which he constantly recurs in the face of adverse 
criticism. If he is right, archzologists now have material more or less exactly 
dated in the first half of the fourth century, or earlier, with which to com- 
pare finds from other sites. So the mosaics which Professor Robinson found 
in several Olynthian houses are dated by the pottery found lying broken 
above them before the capture of the city by Philip. Colored photographs of 


these mosaics are a particularly attractive feature of the book. 


Professor Mylonas’s chapter on pre-Persian pottery is valuable historically 
for the light it throws on the relations of Olynthus with Macedonia, Cyprus, 
and the eastern Aigean, from the end of the second millennium B. C. to the 
destruction of the city by the Persians in 479 B. C. Mylonas suggests that the 
earliest Olynthian pottery was produced by a Greek people closely related to 
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the tribes occupying central Macedonia during the early Iron Age. Most of 
the pre-Persian pottery found at Olynthus is attributed to local artisans, 
largely on the evidence of the silvery mica which characterizes the native 
clay. Under the influence of the eastern /Egean and Cypriote fabrics local 
potters developed an Olynthian style which displayed late Helladic technique 
and Mycenzan motives, particularly during the Bottizan occupation (700- 
500 B.C.). Wares imported from, or produced under the influence of, 
Eubeea, Attica, and Corinth were found ix lesser quantities. Corinth prob- 
ably exercised her influence through her colony Potidza, situated not far 
` from Olynthus; and Eubæa through its mens in other parts of the 
Chalcidic peninsula. 

The largest part of the volume is given over to a catalogue of fifth and 
fourth century pottery found during the two campaigns. Much of this was 
locally produced. Of the imported wares, probably most came from Attica. 
In a few cases Professor Robinson has ventured to attribute vases to one or 
another of the well-known artists. An important group of vases resembles 
so closely the so-called Apulian style as to suggest to their discoverer that 
there was an extensive export of Olynthian ware across Macedonia and the 
Adriatic to Italy. Since the Olynthian vases of this type contain the charac- 
teristic local mica, Robinson argues that the trade was not from Italy to 
Olynthus, “especially as we have no South Italian coins at Olynthus". 

Part VI., a descriptive catalogue of the coins found in 1931, is, from the 
point of view of numismatics, disappointing. The plates are particularly 
inadequate. Possibly the fault lies with the engraver. In any case, com- 
parison between Robinson’s illustrations and those which appear in the 
monographs of the American Numismatic Society will show what can be ac- 
complished by using good casts, properly photographed and reproduced by 
modern methods. 

Historically the coins mi: further evidence that Olynthus ceased to 
exist after its destruction in 348 B. C. and the incorporation of its territory in 
the Macedonian kingdom. The great majority of coins found on the site can 
be readily dated before 348 B. C., and of those which previously have been 
assigned to a later period a large number can be shifted upward to suit the 
new evidence. Bronze coins are notoriously hard to date. The few remain- 
ing pieces posterior to 348 B.C. can be explained as chance deposits, The 
absence of coins from Macedonian mints after Philip can be adduced to sup- 
port Professor Robinson’s thesis, for after Philip conquered Chalcidice Mace- 
donian mints undoubtedly provided an increasingly large part of the money 
circulating there. Professor Robinson’s tables of coins foynd in 1928 and 
1931 show that more than two thousand, out of 2400 identifiable coins, were 
minted in Chalcidice and Macedonia before 348. About 260 of them were 
issued by Macedonian kings. In contrast with this record, the same region 
for the period between Philip and the Roman conquest is represented by six 
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coins, one issued by Alexander the Great, five bearing the monogram used 
by Antigonus Gonatas and Antigonus Doson. 

The two volumes betray a certain haste in composition and proof reading. 
So the geographical tabulation of mints (Part VI., pp. 6 f.) places the 
Thracian Neapolis in Chalcidice, the Chalcidic Dicza in Thrace, as also on 
page 5, and Ægina in Attica, although on pp. 81 and 86 Dicea and Neapolis 
are correctly located. The table omits Myrina in Lemnos and the Macedonian 
kings, Alexander the Great, Antigonus Gonatas, and Antigonus Doson. 

The University of Cincinnati. ALLEN B. West. 


King Agis of Sparta and his Campaign in Arkadia in 418 B. C. By 
W. J. Woopnousr. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1933. Pp. viii, 161. 
125, 6d.) 


Turis carefully constructed and extremely well-written monograph deals 
with an important occurrence ia the Peloponnesian War that has been 
notoriously neglected by the historian and the student of military affairs. In 
Thucydides, v. 61-75, we have a strangely confused and contradictory ac- 
count of the events which culminated in the first battle of Mantineia, 418 B.C., 
between the Spartan allies and the Mantineian-Argive Confederacy. The 
Lacedzmonian army, as the historian represents it, invades the plain of 
Mantineia; is about to attack the confederates, but is dissuaded by the peevish ` 
exclamation of an old and disgruntled soldier; marches toward Tegea; tries 
to flood the plain by stopping the natural passages of the river nearby; returns 
and altogether unexpectedly encounters the confederate army which it routs 
with some difficulty. 

The Spartan tactics are faulty. Their line is dislocated before the armies 
even clash. The weak left wing is well-nigh destroyed, and only a desperate ` 
wheeling of the center and right to aid their comrades saves the situation 
from complete disaster. But the losses of the Spartans (and this is the amaz- 
ing thing) are placed at less than half that of the allies! 

All through, the Spartan leader, King Agis, whom Thucydides very 
obviously does not like, is made to act the part of the blundering, vacillating, 
and incompetent commander, who muddles through to victory in spite of, 
rather than by virtue of, his leadership. 

In a fashion reminiscent of Grundy and his handling of various military 
situations in Herodotus, Professor Woodhouse attempts to read sense into a 
series of passages which upon careful analysis appear little better than non- 
sensical. He shows that Thucydides was at fault in accepting, uncriticaily, 
vague accounts bf the campaign that must have reached him from eyewit- 
nesses, it 1s true, but men quite incapable of appreciating the finer principles 
of military strategy and tactics. The whole thing seems actually to have de- 
veloped out of a careful and scientific plan in the mind of Agis: a preliminary 
reconnoiter that found the confederates strongly posted on an eminence; a 
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feint toward their position and a feigned retreat; a well-calculated return 
when the enemy had left their favorable ground; and an attack that lacked 
none of the elements of precision. 

The sole disturbance to the perfect codrdination of the Spartan military 
machine came about through the action of the Polemarchs, Aristokles and 
Hipponoidas, who stubbornly refused to swing their battalions into the gap 
that occurred between the left wing and the center of Agis’s force. But the 
Spartan king, with admirable judgment, triumphantly met this awkward 
situation by swinging round his victorious main body to aid this discom- 
fited sector. 

The result of Professor Woodhouse’s examination is a complete vindica- 
tion of the strategy and tactics of the Spartan king, who emerges as a mili- 
tary leader of exceptional efficiency and even brilliance. 

The book will prove extremely irritating to those scholars who continue 
to repose an undying faith in the infallibility of Thucydides. By those who 
are ready to concede that the work of this historian is uneven in merit, or 
that he suffers an occasional lapse in his ability to appraise a situation, mili- 
tary or otherwise, the work will be welcomed as one that provides a rational 
explanation for a campaign that has hitherto been shrouded in heavy mists 
of obscurity. 

The University of Virginia. | A. D. FRASER. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Histoire des universités françaises et étrangères des origines à nos jours. 
Par STEPHEN D'Insay.. Tome I, Moyen Age et Renaissance. (Paris: 
Auguste Picard. 1933. Pp. xii, 372. 47 fr. 50.) 

Turs is the first part of a projected two-volume work surveying in some 
800 pages the history of universities in Europe and beyond the seas from their 
beginnings to the present. The second volume will furnish a full index and 
the bibliography. The subtitle of the first volume has to be stretched a bit, 
since it has to cover the chapters on the Protestant and the Catholic Reforma- 
tions. In evaluating the published volume it is fair to distinguish the major 
portion, for which the bahnbrechende Denifle and Rashdall smoothed the 
way, from the chapters on the Reformations, where the author has to make 
more of his owm road. 

Origins are handled in a superior fashion. New lights and shifts of 
emphasis are frequent. The absorption of Italy and Germany in the investi- 
ture struggle is suggested as partly explaining the “jump” Which France had 
in the establishment of her great university. Human dissection was intro- 
duced in Bologna, Montpellier, and Lerida in the fourteenth century. From 
this century onward the professors ceased to be dependent on fees. In this 
century too the national and city states were conscious that the universities 
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could be used for national purposes; their great days of autonomy were over. 
Fuller attention might well have been given to the nature of the decline of 
philosophy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. “Ce malaise des intel- 
lectuels est dû, entre autres causes, à cet intellectualisme exclusif, à ce fier 
rationalisme, orgueil des écoles, et une conséquence peut-étre de la disparition 
de l'augustinisme des universités" (p. 195). This is excellent but not enough. 
Nor does it help much to blame "néo-platonisme esthétique et vague" (p. 
252). Terminism, with its lead toward experiment (Jean Buridan!), is not 
so much as mentioned. 

The old diatribe against the universities for slowness in accepting Human- 
ism 1s disposed of handily (pp. 235, 243, 297 et passim). The damage which 
Protestantism with its “hatred of reason” wrought might have been balanced 
with an estimate of the positive services which it performed; but not a hint 
of this is offered. The progressiveness of Salamanca is admirably brought out. 
The reforming statutes, followed by the constitutions of 1561-1562, approved 
by Philip II., mark its most brilliant epoch. The statutes.prescribed Coper- 
nicus in astronomy and Vesalius in anatomy, and human dissections were 
obligatory. Alcalá was perhaps the first city to have a "feminine college". 

The author's style is becomingly unobstrusive. There.is, however, a cer- 
tain occasional repetitiousness (e.g., p. 76) which economy of space ought to 
have obviated. Drowsiness at the intellectual switch appears now and then. 
The universities of the later Middle Ages were indispensable organs of social 
life; "cependant, certaines des plus nobles activités et aspirations du genre 
humain, la mystique, le labeur manuel, la poésie, restaient souvent en dehors" 
(p. 222; corrected p. 244).. It is to be hoped so. Frederick Barbarossa's grant 
of special privileges to the foreign students at Bologna is again alleged, in the 
face of Denifle, p. 48, and Rashdall, vol. I, p. 145. "Le XV? siècle est la grande 
époque d'expansion commerciale: le siècle des villes prospères . . .” (p. 197). 


Shades of the living Pirenne! One last illustration: Cardinal Ximenes "put. 


(de 1514 à 1517) publier .. . le magnifique bible polyglotte plusieurs années 
avant les éditions d'Érasme et de Mélanchthon (pp. 339-340). 

The chief lacuna for the reviewer is the absence of any estimate of the 
absolute and comparative merits of Aristotelianism and Humanism; their 
values are taken for granted. It may be that the author reserves this estimate 
for treatment in connection with che introduction of modern science into the 
curriculum. If so, a hint or two may not be amiss. Whitehead points out the 
serious defects of the Aristotelian logical tool, and the ultimate scientific value 
of the Neoplatonic dream, in the remarkable seventh chapter of his Adven- 
tures of Ideas. And the lamented Rashdall observed (Cambridge Medieval 
History, VI. 599-600) that "it may be questioned whether the intellectual 
exercise involved in the study of Aristotle, in familiarity with the technicalities 
of scholastic Logic and in the practice of scholastic disputation, was not at 
least as valuable a training for the intellectual work of practical life as the 
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later education which consisted in intimate acquaintance with a very small 
number of Latin classics, a much slighter study of Greek, and unlimited 
practice in the art of writing Latin verse”. 

The general reader will get a broadly satisfactory picture and the specialist 
precious references from this volume. The second volume with its systematic 
bibliographies, taken in conjunction with Powicke’s revision of Rashdall, now 
about due, will afford further reason for solid thanks. The reviewer's chief 
regret is the ill health which has robbed us of Haskins’s magisterial judgment 
on this volume of D'Irsay. 

The University of Wisconsin. G. C. SELLERY. 


Scottish Abbeys and Social Life. By G. G. Courron, Litt.D., Hon. 
D.Litt, F.B.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. 
Pp. viii.293. $3.00.) 

Tue object of the Rhind Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh in 1931, of 
which this volume is an enlargement, was to make clear the position of 
Scottish monasteries in the general history of monasticism. Like all Dr. 
Coulton's books it is delightful reading, abounding in the vivid detail and 
illustration that come only from much learning and an amazing breadth of 
reading. St. Cuthbert and the salmon, St. Columba's old white horse, and 
a multitude of other examples of medieval stories convey to us much of the 
spice and flavor of life in those days, while the interpretation of material 
shows Dr. Coulton's power of appreciation of the continuity and depth of 
human nature. It must be said, however, that here as in Dr. Coulton’s other 
works, the organization of material is confusing, and in the abundance of 
illustration the main theme is sometimes obscured. Again the frequent shift 
from century to century is a little dazzling. The so-called Middle Ages pro- 
vide a very long period for generalization; and even allowing for the con- 
tinuance of medieval conditions in Scotland, yet a large amount of the evi- 
dence offered is of late centuries, when a loosening of discipline and lowering 
of monastic aims was evident everywhere. 

In his discussion of the phases of monastic life characteristic of Scotland 
Dr. Coulton treads carefully and enters for a short distance only on the “holy 
ground" of the Celtic period. He describes briefly the "familial" arrangement 
whereby the monastery belonged to a family and the office of abbot was. 
hereditary in"that family. He mentions the large number of double monas- 
teries for women as well as men, the peculiar position of the bishop who was 
in some matters under the abbot’s jurisdiction, and the recognition of mar- 
riage.of the clergy. His reàl concern, however, begins with the introduction 
of the Benedictine order in the time of Malcolm and Margaret, and its rapid 
extension' after the entrance of the Cluniacs and Cistercians, and with the 
later coming of the Augustinians. By the end of the thirteenth century the 
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land was clothed with the "white robe of churches", practically all the sixty- 
nine foundations being in existence, and the friars also having established 
‘themselves. The amount of wealth in the hands of the Church was very 
great for so small and poor a country, but in certain matters the monasteries ` 
were at a disadvantage as compared with those of other countries. The 72 
commendam system and absentee landlordism flourished, and the visitatorial 
arrangements were so inadequate that little discipline was maintained, and 
thé paid informer, little known in England, was often rewarded with the 
office against whose incumbent he had given information. One matter men- 
tioned by Dr. Coulton is of great interest and deserves more study than has 
ever been put on it, namely, the great importance of assarts in a waste coun- 
try, and the relation of such défrichement to the improved status of the 
peasantry. As in France, the interaction of approvement of waste and dis- 
appearance of serfdom is worthy of consideration. 

Much of what Dr. Coulton says of monasticism in Scotland is true of the 
movement elsewhere, and he repeats some of the criticisms and warnings re- 
garding it that we have read in his other books. Undoubtedly the great 
amount of evidence must be studied critically, and caution observed lest one 
ascribe too much of the actual building, art, education, poor relief, improved 
agriculture, to the monks themselves. Yet the cathedral remains an expres- 
sion of medieval religious life, even if masons' marks indicate hired labor, 
and the evidence might with justice be considered in the light of achieve- 
ment as well as in that of negative criticism. It is to meet comment of this 
kind, probably, that Dr. Coulton repeats several times his "reasoned judge- 
ment” of the value of the Church. “I regard monasticism as one of the great 
formative forces in the social life of the Middle Ages . . . and at certain times 
and in certain places I would call it even the greatest and most beneficent 
force." Again, "if at any time I seem to say anything incompatible with this 
central judgement . . . then the contradiction will be involuntary. . . . The 
monk's ideal was good, that is our starting point—but good is always com- 
parative”. 


Mount Holyoke College. N. NeEmson. 


William Marshal, Knight-Errant, Baron, and Regent of England. By 
SipNEY PAINTER, Associate in History in The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. xi, 305. $3.00.) 
SELpoM do the careers of men whose names appear on the pages devoted 

to English history in the twelfth century lend themselves to biographical 

treatment. Even.those whose names are writ large, unless they were kings 
or saints, usually occupied the attention of a contemporary historian only 
when their deeds touched the main stream of events under consideration. 

We meet a statesman here, we meet him again there; of what transpired 

between we learn naught. The biography which can ordinarily be compiled 
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from such sources is both fragmentary and colorless. The life of William 
Marshal constitutes an exception, because it became the theme of an unknown 
trouvére who wrote a rhymed chronicle soon after William’s death. In addi- 
tion to this fundamental.material, Mr. Painter has accumulated numerous 
details from general chronicles and official documents. His biography is the 
product of skillful interpretation and combination of this evidence. Though 
it necessarily provides less information about a few periods and events in 
William's career than the reader might desire, it leaves no complete gaps of 
great significance. From its readable pages emerges an eminently human 
figure. 

As the fourth son of a minor baron, William Marshal began his career 
without particularly brilliant prospects. In his youth he was trained to the 
profession of arms by his uncle, the lord of Tancarville in Normandy, who 
gave him knighthood in anticipation of a campaign against the French, 
which Mr. Painter places in 1167. For over twenty years he followed his 
profession assiduously in wars and tournaments, winning renown for his 
prowess and a high reputation for loyalty. Though he was a trusted member. 
of the household of the young King Henry during a large part of the period, 
he rarely took a leading part in those affairs which historians of the period 
emphasized. This part of his career consequently has not before been treated 
by secondary historians with such fullness as Mr. Painter accords it. As he 
tells the story, it becomes an interesting exposition of the practice of chivalry 
as distinguished from its theory. 

In 1189 William was permitted to marry the heiress of the deceased earl 
of Pembroke as a reward for his services to Henry II. The event marked a 
' decisive change in his fortunes. The knight who for the greater part of his 
life had been landless became one of the most powerful of the major barons 
of the realm. He was, moreover, one of the most influential. During the 
whole of Richard’s reign and a large part ot John’s he was the trusted agent 
. and counselor of his sovereign, and during the first three years of the reign of 
Henry III. he acted as regent. The events of major importance in these later 
years of his life have therefore found their way into the histories of the period. 
The present biographer adds to our knowledge of this portion of William’s 
career in two particulars: He has discovered many details which not only 
help to round out the biography but also reflect occasional light on other 
aspects of the history of the period. In some places he has given new inter- 
pretations of the known evidence. The beginning of the earl’s fall from 
John’s favor is a case in point. As the incident has previously been explained, 
William, with John’s consent, did homage to Philip Augustus for his Norman 
lands in 1205. Subsequently John brought the accusation “that the act had 
been done to his disadvantage. The suggestion that John had expected Wil- 
liam to perform ordinary homage, leaving John his liege lord, whereas Wil- 
liam had rendered to Philip “liege homage on this side of the sea”, makes 
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John’s accusation intelligible. Though these additions are of value, the 
author’s chief contribution is to enlarge our knowledge of feudal society by 
portraying admirably the life of a man whose career illustrated so many 
aspects of it. — — 

Haverford College. W. E. Luer. 


The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation: a Study of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By Howarp L. Gray, Marjorie 
Walter Goodhart Professor of History, Bryn Mawr College. [Har- 
vard Historical Studies, XXXIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1932. Pp. xviii, 423. $4.00.) 

RECENT studies of the medieval Parliament have not failed to quicken 
interest in every pertinent discovery and new point of view. Of all phases of 
the subject the most elusive is that of procedure and the legislative influence 
of the Commons, which is now for the first time adequately treated. For the 
best known records, like the Rolls of Parliament and the Statutes of the 
- Realm, instead of minutes consist substantially of res gestae as selected, con- 
densed, and arranged for final engrossment. Anterior to all enrollments are 
the original petitions, drafts of statutes, and remnants of litigation such as 
abound in the Ancient Petitions and Parliamentary Proceedings, which have 
been sedulously compiled and made accessible in the Public Record Office. 
It is from these intractable materials, sometimes abundant and sometimes 
meager, that the author has extorted the evidence pertaining especially to the 
initial and intermediate stages of action that remain unnoticed in the rolls. 
The fortunate discovery also of a descriptive treatise’ by a parliamentarian of 
the seventeenth century, the earliest of its kind, affords a method of attack, 
whereby after the noted example of Seebohm and Maitland one proceeds from 
the well-known of a certain date retrogressively to the less known of an 
earlier time. Thus from 1620 the investigation is carried backward to 1509, 
to 1422, and even to 1305. 

To mention a few of the results that seem to the reviewer best attested, 
there is in the Stuart period the accepted rule of three readings during the 
passage of a bill. Examining its antecedents, one finds the same usage set 
forth with less emphasis in the Lords’ Journal and the Rolls of 1509, while 
still more faintly in the fourteenth century, plural readings, although not 
necessarily three, are. observed from time to time with no contemporary stress 
before the practice became settled. In like manner the difference between the 
qualified acceptance of a bill and a positive amendment was slowly realized. 
Striking diversities of procedure are traced in the five classes of bills that 
emerge, each with a mark of identification whether in the style of address, 
the indorsement, a tag, or a formula of acceptance. The celebrated act of 
Henry V., marking the so-called change from legislation by petition to legis- 
lation by bill, loses its traditional importance as soon as we find that bill and 
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petition were synonymous terms. Moreover, since in making the statutes 
there continued to be alterations without resubmission, little if any change of 
usage is to be attributed to the act. 

Finally, the whole work may be regarded as an argument for the legis- 
lative activity of Parliament, and an offset to the emphasis of judicial suprem- 
acy as taught by Pollard and Mcllwain. The independent spirit of the 
Commons Dr. Gray believes to have been greater than has usually been con- 
ceded. The current belief that the Commons acted under the instigation of 
lords starts from a few isolated instances, which are not sufficient to warrant 
any sweeping inference. Whether such a degree of legislative independence 
1s to be taken as a measure of the social and political importance of the Com- 
mons, the reviewer is disposed to doubt. For in all these times legislation 
was remedial rather than constructive, and the Commóns more than the Lords 
‘were the aggrieved classes. While no exception need be taken in respect of 
citations, translations, and references, fault may be found that such a com- 
pendium of parliamentary history should be given only a meager index. 

Vassar College. J. F. BALDWIN. 


BOOKS OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Erasmi opuscula: a Supplement to the Opera omnia. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by Warrace K. Fercuson, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in New York University. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1933. Pp. xiii, 373. 10 fl.) 

Prorrssor Ferguson has placed all Erasmian scholars under obligation by 
this careful and well-balanced piece of work. The fourteen short treatises 
and poems here presented are not discoveries, in the sense of being brought 
to light for the first time, but they form a real contribution to knowledge by 
making accessible a body of material hitherto scattered, inadequately edited, 
and lacking the final touch of recent scholarship. Their purpose, as outlined 
to the author by Dr. Preserved Smith, was to complete the great Leyden 
edition of the Opera omnia by adding the text of minor works omitted, for 
one reason or another, from that monumental collection. 

This involved a rather nice problem of selection. Some of the works were 
anonymous but generally ascribed to Erasmus on account of their agreement 
with his opinions or resemblances of style. Dr. Ferguson has examined the 
evidence in each case and accepted or rejected as the burden of proof seemed 
to require. Like all who have to deal with that very slippery reporter of his 
own activities and his own relations with other persons he has found it-neces- 
sary to make allowances and balance interpretations with due regard to cir- 
cumstances of time and place and the personal equation. 

'The arrangement of the several works is mainly chronological. Each is 
| preceded by an introduction giving the historical background and a brief sur- 
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vey of the discussions as to authcrship, credibility, and purpose of composi- 
tion. This is followed by a comprehensive note on the several editions, in- 
cluding also manuscripts, where these are in existence. Variant readings in 
the different editions are given in the footnotes. Here also are copious ex- 
planatory references to events and to the literature of the special subject 
referred to. Each person mentioned in the text is described in a note. We have 
thus a running commentary which takes the place of a bibliography and of 
an elaborate index. 

For his historical references Dr. Ferguson relies mainly upon the standard 
histories, Creighton, Pastor, Gregorovius, or Ranke. On controversial points 
he follows generally the opinions of the late Professor Percy S. Allen, editor 
of the Erasmian letters, whose lamented death (June 16, 1933) occurred too 
late for mention in this volume. As to the central Erasmian problem, the 
relation of the great scholar to the Lutheran reforms, our author is inclined 
to a rather generous view of his sincerity and to ascribe many of the apparent 
contradictions of statement to honest change of opinions rather than to 
timidity or dread of persecution. The most important, as well as the longest 
of the treatises here given is the Apologia qua respondet duabus invectivis 
Edwardi Let, in which Erasmus's talent for vituperative argument finds one 
of its most vigorous expressions. Lee's attacks had touched his most sensitive 
spot, his quality as a scholar, and no weapon was too savage to be used in 
repelling them. Dr. Ferguson's analysis of the controversy is eminently fair 
to both sides, and his accompanying notes are among the most instructive in 
the whole volume. 

Harvard University. EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus: ausgewählte Werke. Im Gemein- 
schaft mit ANNEMARIE HorsonN, herausgegeben von Hago Horsonw. 


Johann Cuspinians Briefwechsel. Gesammelt, herausgegeben und 
erläutert von Dr. Hans ANxwicz vou KLEEHOVEN, Oberstaatsbiblio- 
thekar in Wien. (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1933. Pp. xviii, 329; xviii, 239. 16 and 15 M.) 

Petrus Canisius als humanistisch Geleerde, Door Dr. J. H. M. 'TEssen, 
S.J. (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 1932. Pp. xviii, 282. 4.90 fl.) 

Tue three volumes cited above are of very different character and scope, 
but all three find a common denominator in the Christian Humanism of 
Northern Europe during the sixteenth century. 

The volume, of selected works of Erasmus, edited by Annemarie and 
Hajo Holborn, contains nothing that will be new to Erasmian scholars. Yet 
it is a book that many will welcome eagerly; for here the editors present in 
very convenient form a carefully corrected text of some of the most significant 
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writings of the great Dutch Humanist, which have hitherto been available 
only in the Opera omnia or in earlier and more rare editions. The volume 
includes those works which—with the exception of the Encomium Moriae, 
so often republished that a new edition would be superfluous—best set forth 
Erasmus's conception of the philosophia Christi. More clearly than any other 
writer of his age, Erasmus perceived the possibilities for reform that lay in a 
happy combination of classical Humanism and the scholarly study of evangel- 
ical Christianity, when the results of both were used for the critical analysis of 
contemporary spiritual life. The first fruit of that ideal was the Enchiridion 
militis Christiani, here published with the significant prefatory epistle to Paul 
Volz of the 1518 edition. It was followed, as in this volume, by the prefaces 
to the first edition of the Erasmian New Testament and the fuller Ratio seu 
methodus compendio perveniendi ad veram theologiam, in which Erasmus 
expressed his conviction of the necessity of scholarly criticism and under- 
standing of the Biblical texts as a basis for theology and as a guide to Chris- 
tian living, The editors have been sparing in their annotations, but they have 
noted the source of all quotations and references in the text, and have added 
an index that should be of great assistance to the student. 

Dr. H. A. von Kleehoven’s edition of the correspondence of Johann 
Cuspinian contains more that is new, but nothing comparable in value to the 
Erasmian works. Nevertheless, the sixty-four letters, twenty of which are here 
published for the first time, to and from the Viennese diplomat, Humanist, 
and historian should interest any student of the period. They fall within the 
first three decades of the sixteenth century and deal with a variety of sub. 
jects—diplomatic correspondence arising from Cuspinian’s numerous trips to 
Hungary and elsewhere as ambassador for the emperor, exchange of literary 
news with other scholars, inquiries regarding manuscripts, and reports on 
the progress of the writer’s own works. Among the Humanists with whom 
Cuspinian corresponded were Aldus Manutius, Pirkheimer, Reuchlin, 
Joachim Vadian, Jakob Villinger, and Christoph Scheurl, while both sides 
of the religious controversy of the day were represented by Johann Eck and 
Martin Luther respectively. The text is fully and carefully annotated, with 
all the necessary critical apparatus. 

The purpose of Dr. Tesser’s monograph on his famous fellow country- 
man and fellow Jesuit is to study the non-theological interests of Canisius, 
his classical scholarship and the influence of Humanism upon his thought. 
The author regards Canisius not as a pioneer, but as the representative of a 
"movement begun before his time. The first part of the book, therefore, is 
taken up with a study of early Christian Humanism, ampng the Brethren 
of the Common Life, who set the tone of his youthful environment, and in 
the University of Cologne, where he received his education. It concludes 
with an analysis of Canisius's attitude toward Erasmus, a curious mixture of 
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admiration for his unrivaled learning and literary skill and of contempt for 
his supposed instability and weakness of character, a judgment with which 
the author is evidently in full agreement. Dr. Tesser has leaned heavily, as 
is proper, on the recent edition of Canisius's works, edited by O. Brauns- 
berger, 1896-1923. He cites also an imposing list of manuscript sources and 
an extensive bibliography, with, however, some regrettable lacuna. 

New York University. WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 


Histoire de Rome: Les pontificats d'Adrien VI. et de Clément VII. 
Par E. RopocaNacHr membre de l'Institut. (Paris: Librairie 
Hachette. 1933. Pp. 292. 80 fr.) 


M. Ropocanacut’s Histoire de Rome, of which this is the fourth volume 
to be reviewed in this journal, gains a certain impetus as it proceeds. The 
narrative is still placid, unimaginative, and circumstantial; but it has now a 
growing authority from the constant employment of contemporary accounts, 
letters, and diaries, checked by archival material. There is the usual ample 
bibliography, the usual succession of excellent and often unusual illustrations, 
and the usual (though not consistent) forcing of Italian names into French. 
The question whether a work so splendidly caparisoned is to be taken seri- 
ously may be answered in the affirmative if it is understood that we have not 
before us a work of unique value. As in the case of its predecessors by the 
same hand, it is more than the title implies and less than the subject calls for. 
On Rome, properly speaking, there are only a few pages on the “Conseil 
communal”, part of a chapter on “La vie A Rome” which is really concerned 
mostly with “Politique extérieure" and slightly with “La réforme en Italie". 
However, if Ub: papa, ibi Roma holds good, the title is explained, together 
with the fact that, while the sack of Rome has due space, the siege of Florence 
is barely mentioned, though the plan of the work would seem to call for both. 

Of the two popes presented, Adrian VI. is awarded a chapter on his “vie 
antérieure"—the table of contents reads “vie intérieure"—while Clement VII. 
does not gain such attention, probably because he had been so long identified 
with the Curta. Adrian's sudden election was accounted for by the interven- 
tion of the Holy Ghost (p. 18); but the imperial ambassador, Don Juan 
Manuel—called “ambassadeur d' Allemagne" and (on p. 70) “Don Manuel” 
—was given second place in bringing it about (p. 39). Adrian's education 
at Deventer is mentioned as briefly by Rodocanachi (p. 23) as by Hyma 
(Christian Renaissance, p. 247), whom the author does not cite either in the 
text or in the bibliography. Nor does he say anything of the new college of 
Louvain, of which Hyma says Adrian was put in charge. 

Clement VII. is condemned for irresolution; friends and enemies alike 
counted on his changing his mind (p. 101). He had no opinion of his own 
and followed the advice of the last counselor, with the result that his policy 
was timorous and uncertain (p. 224). His conduct toward his native city 
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would be astonishing were it not that of the fuorusciti of all times (p. 247). 
He told the Florentine ambassador that he would subjugate the republic if 
he had to pledge or sell his tiara to do it. As to a reformation, he wished 
for one with ardor, according to Contarini, without doing anything to realize 
it (p. 235); and the Mantuan ambassador says of the decrees issued after 
the sack of Rome: "fine and good and praiseworthy, supposing they last 
and are not treated 2 usage de Rome, where an ordinance and an edict last 
three days and no more”, To Clement the theories of Copernicus seemed 
curious and not in contradiction to the teachings of religion (p. 100). He 
gave opportunity to Johann Widmanstadt, who came to Rome in 1533, to 
explain them in the presence of the pope, two cardinals, some bishops, and 
the papal physician. He made him his private secretary and presented him 
with a manuscript containing the work of a Greek astronomer. This is now : 
at Munich, and in the preface Widmanstadt recalls his reception by the 
pontiff. 

The long chapter on the capture and sack of Rome is justified by the use 
of little known sources, already pointed out in the author’s Rome au temps de 
Jules Il. et de Léon X. (1911), which included the sack of 1527. Of these 
is a German letter, the work doubtless of one of the lendsquenets, an eye- 
witness (p. 183, n.). Very vivid is his narrative of the crowd pressing before 
the postern of the “Chateau Saint-Ánge", the Roman cannoneers firing 
through the fog, the cardinals held for ransom and dragged through the 
streets, and the nuns of S. Cosimato picking their way over the corpses in 
the darkness; but the climax is in the notarial acts from the Capitoline 
archives regarding the ransoms and exactions levied on the wretched victims 
(p. 199). Romans thus mulcted are protesting three years later at being called 
upon to redeem their promises, and sending a commission to the pope to 
demand that these be annulled as made under duress. Through the events 
of these years run, strange fevers of speculation. In 1523 there were bets on 
who would be the successful candidate in the papal election; how long the 
conclave would last; what would be the nationality of the successful can- 
didate (p. 94). In 1525 Romans were laying wagers on the outcome of the 
expedition of Stuart to Naples (p. 130). 

Inaccuracies are more seeming than real. The reference in a footnote on 
p. 78 to “Joachim I”, roi de Prusse” is startling, but the citation is from an 
eighteenth century Polish work. Giulia Gonzaga was sister of a cardinal, but 
not of zhe cardinal Gonzaga (Ercole), as is implied (p. 226). The Duke of 
Albany was the uncle of Catherine de’ Medici (p. 257) only in the sense that 
he had been the husband of her mother’s sister. “S. Jacques de Spatha” is an 
unexpected designation of the Order of Santiago (p. 44), but the words of a 
papal bull are apparently translated. 

The University of Idaho. Preprric C. Cuurcy. 
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a jure belli libri tres. By AvgERICo GENTILI. Volume I., 4 Photo graphic 
Reproduction of the Edition of 1612. Volume IL, A Translation of 
the Text, by Jonn C. Rorre, Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, and an Introduction by 
Coleman Phillipson, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. [Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, The Classics of Interna- 
tional Law, edited by James Brown Scott.] (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford SENS Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 742; 51a, 


vii, 479. $8.00.) 

Tue publication by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace of 
Gentili’s De jure belli libri tres is an important addition to its series of the 
classics of international Jaw. The photographic reproduction of the 1612 
edition (the second printed at Hanau, Prussia) is well done, resulting in an 
unusually clear and satisfactory page. The excellent translation by Professor 
Rolfe is the first into English of this first comprehensive work on the law 
of nations to be written in England. Modern interest in Gentili is due largely 
to the late Professor T. E. Holland, successor after three centuries to the 
Italian and Protestant jurist (1552-1608) in the Regius Professorship of 
Civil Law at Oxford. Holland acclaimed Gentili as the teal founder of 
modern international law and as more than a precursor of Grotius. The 
only modern Latin text of the De jure belli libri tres is that edited by Holland 
and published in 1877. To the present edition an introduction is contributed 
by Coleman Phillipson, an amplification and revision of the essay by him 
which appeared originally in the Journal of Comparative Legislation and 
later was reprinted in Great Jurists of the World (Boston, 1914). 

Gentili was the first systematic writer upon the law of nations to take a 
secular point of view. His method was primarily juristic rather than 
moralistic. He was also the first writer upon the subject who may be classed 
as a positivist. His English successor, Richard Zouche, averred in 1650 that 
Gentili “weighed his statements in the scales of law, Grotius in those of 
reason”. In fact, the methods of the two writers were not so diverse as 
Zouche the positivist declared. Both Grotius and Gentili buttressed their 
arguments with the authority of classical writers. Gentili added copious 
modern instances, a practice which Grotius eschewed in his De jure belli ac 
pacis until he inserted additional footnotes in the last editions revised by him. 
Grotius has been charged with an indebtedness to Gentili to an extent beyond 
that acknowledged by him, but in the Prolegomena to his De jure belli ac 
pacis, he wrote: 


Knowing that others can derive profit from Gentili’s painstaking, as I 
acknowledge that I have, I leave it to his readers to pass judgment on the 
shortcomings of his work as regards method of exposition, arrangement of 
matter, delimitation of inquiries, and distinctions between the various kinds 
of law. This only I shall say, that in treating controversial questions it is his 
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frequent practice to base his conclusions on a few examples, which are not in 
all cases worthy of approval, or even to follow the opinions of modern jurists, 
formulated in arguments of which not a few were accommodated to the 
special interests of clients, not to the nature of that which is equitable and 
upright. . . . Gentili outlined certain’ general classes, in the manner which 
seemed to him best; but he did not so much as refer to many topics which 
have come up in notable and frequent controversies. 

Grotius's opinion of Gentili would seem to be fairly vindicated by a com- 
parison of the two writers. It may be added that Gentili rarely elaborated his 
argument. He preferred to state his position, criticize contending positions, 
and support his own by a myriad of examples, ancient and modern. Grotius 
likewise burdened his pages with examples, but, perhaps "weighing his 
statements in the scales of reason", tended also to detail his argument. 

The translation of Professor Rolfe leaves little to be desired. It is literal 
enough to be accurate, free enough to be readable, and as far as the text 
permits, lively. Some question might be made as to the translation here and 
there of jus gentium into international law. The time honored equivalent, 
law of nations, is perhaps safer, for it may mean either the law between states 
or the law common to nations. The context frequently indicates in which of 
the two senses jus gentium is to be taken. There are indeed some passages in 
which the phrase has both meanings. Attention should be called to the careful 
emendations of Professor Rolfe in his lengthy list of errata in the 1612 edition, 
at the close of volume I., and to the excellent index to the English translation. 

The University of Michigan. J. S. Reeves. 


The Loyal Clans. By Auprey Cunnincuam, M.A. F.R.Hist.S., Girton. 
College. (Cambridge: University Press; New’ York: Macmillan 
Company. 1932. Pp. viii, 590. $9.co.) 

Miss CuNNINGHAM has traced highland history through the course of 
three centuries to explain the cause for the allegiance of those clans which 
were loyal to the later Stuart kings and pretenders. Convinced that it was 
not unreasoned sentimentality, as Jacobite writers have maintained, or un- 
scrupulous exploitation of the clans by their chiefs, as others have held, she 
finds that they acted from a belief “well grounded in reason and experience”, 
for they had “learned to find a protector in the king from the legalised op- 
pression of feudal superiors”. In the essential opposition between feudal and 
patriarchal institutions, the former based primarily on a system of land tenure 
which defined the relationship of vassal and superior, the latter founded on 
a personal tie between clansman and chief, she discovers the solution of her 
problem. Too often the overlordship of the land occupied by a clan was not 
placed in the person of the chief to whom the clan owed natural allegiance. 
Early Stuart kings were forced by their own weakness to use great nobles in 
the task of keeping order, but from the time when the king’s power was 
strengthened and made independent of the nobility, particularly by the union 
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of the crowns in 1603, Miss Cunningham describes a fairly unbroken series 
of efforts on the part of the monarchs to abolish feudal superiorities and 
jurisdictions and to raise the clans to a position of direct dependence on the 
crown. Although civil disturbances in England and the peculiar forms of 
Covenanting zeal and Restoration corruption prevented the execution of this 
policy, realization by the clans that the Stuarts sincerely tried to benefit them 
called forth great efforts on behalf of the dethroned and exiled monarchs. 

The exposition of this thesis is a long and complicated one. Miss Cun- 
ningham may be guilty of overemphasis in order to make her case quite clear, 
but she is her own best critic. She sets forth at great length the complications 
that arise, such as the religious question, the insufficient economic resources 
of the highlands, the need for military police, and the corrupt politics of the 
times. One may wish that she had spent more time on a description of the 
constitutional and administrative aspects of the Scottish government, par- 
ticularly in the later period. All these factors and many others are interwoven 
with the feudal-patriarchal fabric of clan organization and have their bearing 
upon the causes for highland loyalty. Miss Cunningham has established her 
thesis and in the process has accounted for all these contributing elements. 
Her frequent and succinct statements of her theme may give one the impres- 
sion of oversimplification, but review of the argument remedies that 
impression. | 

The book is written from a point of view quite in sympathy with the 
clans, although the author never fails to recognize their shortcomings or to 
estimate fairly the arguments on behalf of the opposing forces. The discus- 
sion of the Covenants and the period of the civil wars is one of the most 
brilliant sections of the work. 

Bryn Mawr College. HELEN J. STAFFORD. 


Fonctionnaires maritimes et coloniaux sous Louis XIV: Les Bégon. 
Par Yvonne Bezarp. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1932. Pp. 330. 20 fr.) 


Yvonne Bezarn’s competence as a scholar of the Ancien Régime had been 
previously indicated by a half dozen books dealing with rural and court life 
and the correspondence of aristocrats. The present volume deals with mem- 
bers of the Bégon family who played more or less significant rôles in French 
domestic, maritime, and colonial administration from the mid-seventeenth 
to the mid-eighteenth centuries. It 1s a scholarly and clear narrative and a 
more comprehensive survey of the Bégons than appeared in fragmentary 
treatments by La Morinerie in 1855 and by Duplessis in 1896. The principal 
sources for the werk are the manuscripts in the archives of the Chateaux de 
Gemeaux, the archives of the Marine and the Colonies, the maritime archives 
of Rochefort, and manuscripts in the Bibliothéque nationale. 

The Bégons, a family of means and position established at Blois, were 
known for justice and fair dealing. "They were related by marriage to Colbert 
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who recognized their talents and employed them in the service of tbe state. 
Michel Bégon, the chief figure of the book, was sent by Colbert in 1677 as 
assistant to the treasurer of the navy to serve at Toulon, later at Brest and 
Le Havre. He was an excellent financier and dealt wisely with sailors and 
their families. In 1682 he became intendant of the French West Indies and 
was stationed at Martinique until 1685. He sought the diversification of the 
agricultural pursuits of the islands and the immigration of whites and 
Negroes. He struggled for justice and an effective police and for moral im- 
provement and education through the clergy— particularly the Jesuits and 
Ursulines. He opposed the expulsion of the Jews in 1683 but his liberalism 
was defeated by the influence of Jesuits. | 

In 1685 Bégon was recalled to be intendant of the galleys at Marseilles 
where he superintended the construction, equipment, and provisioning of 
about thirty galleys and had charge of the convicts’ jail. He helped originate 
the policy of sending released criminals to the colonies. For unrepentant 
Huguenots who filled the galleys after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
he did what he could, though they added greatly to his problems. 

Bégon was intendant at Rochefort from 1688 to 1694, and his authority 
extended to La Rochelle and the region of Aunis and Saintonge. Here he 
devoted himself to making available the naval resources of the region, pro- 
moting trade to the colonies, encouraging refineries, foundries, linen manu- 
facture, street paving, water supply, health reforms, poor relief, education, 
and a building program. The reconstruction of Rochefort was the most 
tangible monument to Bégon’s energy. He struggled to rectify the adminis- 
tration of police and ecclesiastical affairs. As a Catholic Bégon believed that 
repression of heresy was justifiable to a certain point but he disapproved of 
dragonnades, torture, and forced abjurations. He regarded conciliation and 
the return of the Huguenots as imperative for the economic welfare of France. 

From the perplexities of administration Bégon, as a child of the Renais- 
sance, found refuge in a library rich in theology, history, science, and litera- 
ture. He compiled, with the aid of Charles Perrault, a collection of sketches 
of three hundred illustrious men who appeared in France in the seventeenth 
century. A chapter is devoted by Bezard to his domestic life, and two 
chapters narrate briefly the careers of his two brothers, Francois and Michel 
the Younger, and of his three sons and of one grandson. The oldest son, 
Michel, became intendant of Canada in 1712; the second son became bishop 
of ‘Toul in 1721; the youngest son was royal lieutenant at Three Rivers, 
Canada, in 1731 and at Montreal in 1733. He was governor of Three Rivers 
from 1743 to his death in 1748. The last Bégon mentioned was Michel, 
intendant of Dunkirk in 1756. A generation before the Revolution the family 
betrayed signs of decay and died with the régime which it had served. 

Pomona College. FRANK W. PITMAN. 
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The Rise of the British Coal Industry. In two volumes. By J. U. N=r, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics, University of Chicago. 
[Studies in Economic and Social History, London School of Eco- 
nomics.] (London: George Routledge and Sons; Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. xiv, 448; vii, 490; 14 maps and 
plates. $15.00.) 


Tuis study of the earlier history of the coal industry throws new light 
upon the history of the industry itself and adds new weight to claims that 
have latterly been urged for a revaluation of the economic development of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries. This period so long 
subordinated to the period of the "Industrial Revolution” must now be recog- - 
nized explicitly as the beginning of the rise of modern industry. The work 
of Sombart emphasized the importance of the institutional development of 
the early modern period, but those who were disposed to focus attention on 
1750 as a primary date line were able to allege that the great, quantitative 
changes did not begin until the late eighteenth century. The quantitative 
material available for the history of commerce left it possible for the Ham- 
monds to set up a distinction between the revolution in industry and the 
earlier revolution in commerce. 

Professor Nef’s study disposes decisively of this notion that the industrial 
changes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were confined to forms 
and possessed no large quantitative significance, Extensive research has made 
it possible to present an approximate summation of coal production at critical 
dates throughout the period. From an average annual product of 210,000 
tons in the decade 1551—1560, production in Great Britain rose to 2,982,000 
tons in the decade 1681—1690, to 10,295,000 tons in the decade 1781-17790, 
and 241,910,000 tons in the decade 1g01-1910. These figures indicate an 
average rate of annual increase of a little more than two per cent. for the 
period 1551 to 1681, and a rate of a little less than 2.75 per cent. in the 
period 1781 to 1910. The expansion of the industry was, however, shazply 
checked by the Civil War, and we have figures for important coal fields for 
the decade 1631—1640 which show rates of increase of 3.75 and four per cent. 
These rates can scarcely have heen exceeded in the periods of most rapid 
advance in the nineteenth century, and it is thus clear that the actual rates 
of expansion were closely comparable in these two periods, though the abso- 
lute quantities have, of course, become much more imposing in the latter 
period. 

The increased coal consumption in the sixteenth century was due to wide 
substitution of coal and coke for wood and charcoal both as domestic and as 
industrial fuel. Salt works, glass making, potteries, and the metal trades 
were stimulated by the use of the new fuel and gave new direction to Britain's 
industrial effort. Shipbuilding received important stimulus from the demand 
for tonnage in the coastwise and foreign coal trades. It is thus dangerous to 
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allow the history of the textile trades to dominate our attention, though they 
remained the largest single industrial group until the nineteenth century. 
The new industries, too, disclose tendencies toward modern forms of organi- 
zation and a concentration of capital not to be found at that date in the textile 
trades, Extensive revision of many old generalizations will thus be neces- 
sary if the actual significance of this new contribution is given its true value. 

The importance of the contribution of the study to the broader aspects of 
the economic history of Great Britain should not be allowed to distract at- 
tention from the more immediate features of the work. The general historian 
will be especially interested in the discussion of the influence of the Reforma- 
tion settlement on the mining properties in the hands of the Church; in the 
discussion of the legal aspects of mining rights and the building up of private 
rights to underground coal deposits. The mining interests were deeply in- 
volved in most of the major constitutional issues of the seventeenth century. 
Some monopolistic privileges were conferred upon various groups of pro- 
ducers and shippers in order to secure emergency revenue independently of 
Parliament. The importance of the Newcastle trade, too, made it a strategic 
point of attack. Both Parliamentarian forces and the Dutch were aware of 
the opportunity offered by this much exposed trade to put pressure on the 
loyalty and welfare of London and its vicinity. As Scotland is included in 
the study, there are many side lights upon the relations between England 
and Scotland during the period. It will be readily apparent, even without 
discussion of matters of primary interest to economists, that Professor Nef's 
study is one of the most important contributions to the economic history of 
Great Britain that has appeared for many years. 

Harvard University. ÅBBOTT Payson USHER. 


Le Jansénisme durant la Régence. Tomes IJ., II, La politique anti- 
janséniste du Régent, 1718-1723. Par J. CARREYRE, professeur au 

Séminaire Saint-Sulpice. [Bibliothèque de la Revue d'Histoire 
ecclésiastique.] (Louvain: Bureaux de la Revue. 1932; 1933. Pp. 326; 
416. 14 Belgas each.) 


In these two volumes, Professor Carreyre has brought his work to a close. 
The first volume, reviewed in this journal (XXXIV. 874), bore the subtitle 
La politique janséniste du Régent, and ended with the royal declaration of 
October 7, 1717, imposing silence on both the partisans and the adversaries 
of the bull Unigenitus. It was the beginning of the anti-Jansenist policy of | 
the regent, which, as the volumes under discussion show, was no more suc- 
cessful than the earlier policy. : 

In 1718, Languet de Gergy, bishop of Soissons, published his three 
Avertissements. By these writings, analyzed in volume IL, chapter II., 
Languet placed himself at the head of the opponents of Jansenism. To those 
interested in theological controversy, the discussion of these pamphlets, as 
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well as the bishop’s Instructions pastorales, particularly the fifth, analyzed in 
volume II, chapters VII. and VIIL, will make good reading. In fact, 
Languet is the central figure in M. Carreyre’s scholarly work, not only be- 
cause of the bishop’s own writings, but because he preserved the corre- 
spondence which came to him from most of the dioceses of Frarice. This 
valuable collection in the library at Sens, which the author uses with great 
profit, deserves publication, at least in part. 

The Avertissements raised a violent controversy, and again the regent 
intervened by issuing a royal decree on June 5, 1719, imposing silence on 
both sides for one year. The second decree had no better success than the 
first, and an earnest attempt was now made to draw up a formula which 
would satisfy both the opponents of the bull and the papacy. The “accom- 
modement” of 1720 (unfortunately M. Carreyre does not discuss its con- 
tents) was doomed to failure. It was indeed accepted by more than one 
hundred of the French bishops, even by Noailles, and the parlement of 
Paris finally registered its unwilling approval; but peace in the Church was 
as far removed as ever, and polemical writings continued to be published. 
Meanwhile, the papacy steadily refused any "explications" of the bull. Of 
the proponents of this scheme of reconciliation only Dubois gained his end. 
After two years of intrigue, he received the cardinal’s hat from the new pope, 
Innocent XII., although M. Carreyre, despite the accusations of Saint-Simon 
and later writers, denies that there was any trafficking or simony in the con- 
clave (II. 126). 

These scholarly and carefully documented volumes are primarily for the 
specialist, and emphasizing the orthodox doctrines, complement Préclin’s 
study of eighteenth century Jansenism. However, in the concluding chapter, 
M. Carreyre gives an interesting summary of the wider implications of his 
subject. The political importance of Jansenism is clear; but few historians 
would agree that if there had not been the religious quarrels, there would 
probably not have been a French Revolution (II*. 390). . 

Princeton University. E. A. BELLER. 


Lord Jeffery Amherst, a Soldier of the King. By J. C. Lonc. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xxi, 373. $4.00.) 


Tns book is based upon the fine collection of Amherst Papers opened to 
students some years since through the kindness of the present earl. Mr. Long 
has been through the voluminous W. O. 34 series in the Public Record Office 
and has made a typescript index for interested scholars. He has been privi- 
leged to use tht private papers still in possession of the family. From these 
materials he has skimmed such cream as personal comments and striking 
phrases, gossipy news Írom Amherst's friends, his tender and charming 
letters to the young wife who scarcely survived her husband's long absence. 
The story follows closely this one set of documents; where they fail to provide 
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sufficient background, secoridary works are utilized. Couched in brief, quick 
paragraphs, the narrative is graphic, readable, and impressionistic. Newcastle 
minces, Cumberland is fat, nearsighted, and slow-witted, Gage sluggish, 
Pownall a godsend in a cantankerous world; among them strides the tall, 
auburn-haired iron man, inexorably active, a manufacturer of victory. 
Amherst's character emerges somewhat less shadowy than before, but the 
interpretation is casual, obvious, at times idealized. The hero reads the 
Spectator and a French translation of Pope; there is a strain of romanticism 
in him; he looks forward to the life of a country gentleman; he is a soldier 
‘who brooks no disobedience; ignorant of politics and faction, hurt by the 
indifference of the court and ministry toward him, he stands on his honor; 
competent in command of the army during North’s ministry, he saves Eng- 
land from revolution in the Lord George Gordon riots. Of Amherst as the 
product of his century, of the shades and nuances that make personality, the 
reader will find little that satisfies. As for his generalship, suspicions still 
remain that he was not a great soldier, but only a capable one with fortune 
on his side. ` 

Whoever undertakes to write a biography of an army commander in 
America before the Revolution must attempt, at least, to lay straight three 
interrelated problems, each a story in itself, the military situation in America, 
the aims of the separate colonies, and the ministerial politics in England. 
Mr. Long has not read widely enough to make the attempt. Because Amherst 
once met a financial emergency by borrowing from the New York assembly, 
it is a hasty error to assume that one of his chief duties was raising money 
in the colonies (pp. 116, 229), that he financed his campaigns without a 
shilling from home (p. ix), or that various loans by the colonies depreciated ' 
their currency (p. 196). A brief examination of the treasury minutes, or of 
the Declared Accounts in the Record Office would have corrected that notion. 
British regulars, provincials, and rangers are so indiscriminately lumped to- 
gether that the careless reader might easily conclude that Wolfe took Quebec 
with American troops (p. 86 and index under provincials). Day’s.Calendar 
of Sir William Johnson Manuscripts and Pound's Johnson of the Mohawks 
are cited, but not the splendid complete edition of the Papers. In fact, the 
standard collections of colonial archives have not been- cited nor apparently 
used, any more than the departmental records or the Chatham Papers in the 
Record Office. Though Mr. Long quotes Namier’s careful analysis of the 
eighteenth century constitution with approval, he berates George IIT. in 1770, 
for ignoring “Constitutional tradition, which under the circumstances called 
for a change of Ministers" (p. 220). By some oversight the statement finds a 
place that George II. at his death in 1760, "had come to the throne forty-six 
years previously" (p. 144). Such errors, and there are others, suggest lacune 
in knowledge. 

Yale University. . .. S. M. PancELLIs. 
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Lord Loudoun in North America, 1756-1758. By Srantey McCrory 
PancELLIS, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
versity. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 399. 
$4.00.) 

Ir would be interesting if some one could devise a test whereby the his- 
torian could ascertain just how far Benjamin Franklin is responsible for the: 
popular belief that certain British generals in the early part of the French and 
Indian War were a rather incompetent lot. It is apparent that the good 
Doctor was put out by the fact that many Pennsylvania farmers held him 
liable for their wagons which were lost in Braddock's campaign. It is also 
apparent that whatever the Doctor said on any subject zs history. Professor 
Pargellis has given us a really satisfactory account of a British commander 
in chief in America, and since he has in his 399 pages failed to make any 
mention of Franklin’s opinion of Lord Loudoun, the reviewer declines to 
repeat just what the Doctor thought of his lordship, and what has there- 
fore served as so-called public opinion these hundred and fifty years. 

When the late Mr. Henry E. Huntington brought to his library the 
British Headquarters archives of Loudoun’s period of office, he offered 
American historians a first-rate opportunity to ascertain just why and how 
the British army functioned in America during the last colonial war. Mr. 
Pargellis seized the opportunity and has demonstrated to us the fact that 
while a British officer in America might be a pompous ass, nevertheless, it 
was possible for a colonial official to be equally as pompous and in some 
cases more asinine. The volume makes clear that the French and Indian 
War was not a conflict between a French army and a British army. There 
were three warring elements: the French army, the British trying to direct a 
mongrel army, and the colonial assemblies whose particularism would have 
tried the patience of a saint. This book is confined to the last two elements, 
and shows in satisfying detail just how mongrel was that Anglo-American 
army, wherein British and American units were brigaded together, and 
British regiments were permeated with American recruits. Colonial officials , 
are seen behaving in a manner suggestive of the interchange of courtesies 
between modern governors of Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas on the limita- 
tions of output of cotton and oil. While on the whole Mr. Pargellis has 
drawn a sympathetic portrait of Loudoun, one feels that it is the inevitable re- 
sult of living with a man’s papers for an extended period. If, with the 
author’s equipment and material, he cannot arouse more enthusiasm for his 
subject, possibly it cannot be done, and Loudoun should remain in American 
history a man who was given an impossible task, who lacked the brilliznce 
to carry on, and who was wanting in the tact necessary to convince the 
Americans that they had originated his ideas. 

Loudoun’s one military exploit, that against Louisbourg, is characterized 
in one of Professor Pargellis’s best paragraphs—the weather was a funda- 
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mental explanation of that failure. Less than ten per cent. of this book is 
devoted to military maneuvers. The remainder is an examination and de- 
scription of the administration of the British army during the period of 
Loudoun’s command. Every page seems to present a new and different 
explanation of British failure during the early years of the war, each well 
documented, so that one wonders what prevented the French from captur- 
ing Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. A point well deserving of the 
‘emphasis laid upon it by Professor Pargellis is the extent to which com- 
manders in America were hampered by detailed instructions from home. 
This indicates a settled policy, the continuance of which during the Revolu- 
tion became significant. The eternal righteousness of the elder Pitt suffers 
somewhat, and probably correctly. 

Professor Pargellis has done so much that it would be captious to criticize 
him for not doing more—yet one cannot help feeling that his chapter XI., 
The Administration of the Army, ought to be made the subject of a separate 
and lengthy study. This cannot be done in any satisfactory fashion until we 
have been given equally good studies of Braddock, Abercromby, Gage, 

| Clinton, and Carleton. J. C. Long's biography of Amherst is commented 
upon elsewhere in this Review, and a study of Howe is, we understand, in 
press. Future investigators will have to face the problem of whether to study 

- these generals in a biographic fashion, as has Mr. Long, or whether to follow 
Mr. Pargellis’s lead and study their administrative careers in America. Mr. 
Pargellis displays a fondness for long paragraphs and periodic sentences, but 
one who has been confronted by such a mass of manuscripts as constitute a 
collection like Mr. Huntington’s Loudoun Papers, will view this possible ob- 
jection rather tolerantly. The reader must understand that the quantity of 
evidence with which the author had to deal probably made him so cautious, 
that for his own protection he found it necessary to hedge every general state- 
ment with numerous qualifying clauses. While this sometimes makes hard 
reading, it does mark the author as a conscientious investigator. 

The University of Michigan. RANDOLPH G. ÁpAMs. 


A Guide to the Study of British Caribbean History, 1763-1834, including 
the Abolition and Emancipation Movements. Compiled by LoweLL 
JosepH Racarz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, George Wash- 
ington University. [Arnual Report of the American Historical As- 
sociation, 1930, volume III.] (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1932. Pp. viii, 725. $1.50.) 

THIs important volume is a sequel to Dr. Ragatz’s Fall of the Planter 
Class in the British Caribbean, 1763—1833, awarded the Justin Winsor Prize 
in 1926 and published in 1928. It is the result of eleven years’ labor and “is 
based on material in 69 repositories, both public and private, in seven coun- 
tries”. The author visited all of these institutions excepting the Institute 
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of Jamaica at Kingston whose catalogues have been scrupulously edited by 
Mr. Frank Cundall. With the exception of fourteen rare items abstracted 
for Dr. Ragatz by their custodians, every item listed has been personally 
examined and, in the great majority of cases, the authorship has been identi- 
fied and the'content of each work abstracted and critically evaluated. The 
index, compiled by Mrs. Mary Parker Ragatz, containing author, title, sub- 
ject, and proper name entries, covers 142 pages and is a model index for 
such a guide. 

Part I. lists bibliographies, catalogues, indexes, and guides, and Part II. 
includes annuals, handbooks, guidebooks, and reference works. Part III. is 
devoted to manuscripts located in twelve archives: the Boston Public Library, 
British Museum, Institute of Jamaica, Library of Congress, London Mis- 
sionary Society, Merchants Hall of Bristol, Public Record Office, Royal Em- 
pire Society, University of London (typewritten theses), West India Com- 
mittee (London), Worthy Park Plantation (Jamaica), and the grocery firm 
of Wilkinson and Gaviller of London. Some minor collections are noted. 
It should perhaps be stated that the Institute of Jamaica is accumulating a 
considerable number of manuscripts for this period, but the list of them . 
awaits publication. Also the Yale University Library possesses a collection 
of somėé fifty mortgage deeds of West India estates for the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Possibly a number of private manuscript col- 
lections in Great Britain await discovery. For the Public Record Office manu- 
scripts Dr. Ragatz had already published in more expanded form A Gw:de 
to the Official Correspondence of the Governors of the British West India 
Colonies with the Secretary of State, 1763-1833 (London, 1923, 2d ed., 1929). 

Printed public documents (Part IV.) are classified under Great Britain, 
United States, West Indies in general, each of fourteen British colonies, and 
the French Caribbean colonies. The documents contain laws and ordinances, 
separate acts, orders in council, proclamations and notices. Part V., devozed 
to legislative journals, debates, sessional papers, votes, etc., is similarly classi- 
fied and represents an enormous task, for it devotes about sixty pages to 
definite citations to West India materials in bills, reports, accounts and papers 
ordered printed by the House of Commons and by the House of Lords. 
These citations are classified under such headings as commerce and industry, 
sugar, rum, slavery, maroons, individual colonies, etc. The same classes of 
materials, ordered printed by each colony, are also listed. 

The remainder of the Guzde (pp. 151-582) comprises the listing, abstract- 
ing, and critical appraisal of privately printed materials. The author’s 
abstracts are excellent: they often identify the writer’s background, the 
groups or schools of thought represented, peculiar merits or defects of the 
works, and citations, where possible, to reviews of the books. The section on 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry reveals the impact on the empire of the 
revolutions in agriculture, in industry, and in economic and social philosophy, 
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through which England was passing. The material reviewed testifies to an 
unprecedented intellectual ferment. Evangelical sects proclaimed some of 
the social implications of Christianity, blasted Anglicans out of inertia, and 
incurred the condemnation of planters who blamed missionaries for slave 
revolts. Caribbean literature was poor, though Monk Lewis, Mrs. Browning, 
and Charles Kingsley had financial contacts with the islands. The period 
saw the birth of tropical.medicine. The legal treatises were utilitarian rather 
than philosophical. The West Indies loomed larger then than now in British 
' and foreign periodicals. Dr. Ragatz characterizes the viewpoints of British 
reviews toward slavery and political economy. Newspapers were numerous 
and short lived; files are fragmentary, the best collection being in the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society at Worcester. The Gleaner and DeCordova's 
Advertising Sheet "published . . . at least te 1901" (p. 394) has continued to 
the present, as The Daily Gleaner, Jamaica's leading paper. The largest sec- 
tion is devoted to the literature of abolition and emancipation. Of 167 pages 
in this part, sixty-seven list anonymous publications. The high quality of 
Dr. Ragatz's appraisals are sustained to the end. For this exceedingly valu- 
able guide, characterized as it is by comprehensiveness, accuracy, discrimina- 
tion, and critical judgment, the reviewer and all students of Caribbean history 
must feel a profound gratitude. 
Pomona College. Frank W. Pirman. 


Le Consulat et l'Empire. Par Louis Mavetin, de l'Académie française. 
Deux tomes. [L'histoire de France racontée à tous, publiée sous la 
direction de Fr. Funck-Brentano, membre de l'IAnstitut.] (Paris: 
Librairie Hachette. 1932; 1933. Pp. 541; 454. 25 fr. each.) 


Mons than a score of years have elapsed since M. Madelin wrote for the 
same series his much read volume, La Révolution (Paris, 1911). The pub- 
lication of the two present volumes, which provide the sequel, complete this 
excellent national history of France. The principal characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the work from a biography of Napoleon and which thus warrants 
its place in the series is the study of the movement of opinion. From 
Brumaire until the Abdication, “A la vérité, la masse du peuple—paysans, 
ouvriers, petits bourgeois—restait, elle, fidéle sans réserves à Napoléon" 
(II. 237). Though, on this solid support, the Little Corporal established and 
maintained his power, the political, business, and intellectual classes, and the 
leaders of church and society were extremely susceptible to the effects of every 
action, event, or change of policy in adminiscration, diplomacy, or war. They 

‘applauded, chattered, grumbled, sulked, intrigued, or revolted as occasion 
and self-interest seemed to suggest. These shifting currents and the incessant 
plots are suitably evaluated and integrated into the narrative of familiar 
events. This is a valuable aid to understanding the life of the time, but the 
revelation of French character—or is it human nature?—is far from edifying. 
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There is a choice collection of traitors, Pichegru, Bernadotte, Marmont, 
Murat, and, prince of all, Talleyrand with his incredible duplicities at Erfurt 
and his amazing effrontery at all times. There is the dextrous—frequen:ly 
ambidextrous—Fouché posing as the savior of the Revolution from royalist 
reaction. There are Moreau, "l'homme des retraites" (I. 96); the impression- 
able Caulaincourt, the would-be "European"; and a host of other misguided 
souls. The Bonaparte family, however, holds the unenviable primacy for 
variegated and insensate perversity, and at its head was Joseph, the prince 
of ineptitude. These only suggest the innumerable exasperating interests 
that Napoleon had to conciliate or combat in order to give France the best 
government it ever enjoyed (cf. I. 57, 214, 271; II. 122) and to exalt its 
glories to their zenith.. 

Madelin is a frank and devoted admirer of Napoleon as an individual, a 
general, and a statesman. He extols his extraordinary intellectual gifts, his 
prodigious capacity for work; his peculiar power of imposing his personality 
upon those about him, his infinite care to inform himself on the problems 
ahead, his accurate intuitions, and his rare discrimination. He wisely takes 
pains to point out the critical occasions when Napoleon’s information was 
inadequate. He admits that Napoleon did not know his Spain properly, that 
he never understood the Spanish character, and that, after 1809, he gave up 
in disgust the task of repairing those deficiencies and contented himself w:th 
. superficial reports. Perhaps.the most serious weakness of his character was 
his impatient disgust with those affairs in which he encountered ill-fortune— 
he knew that nothing in his career was so ill-fated as the Spanish blunder and 
rightly he loathed Spain. 

Napoleon’s basic policy, Made“in insists, was to rid France of factions and 
parties, to secure the reconciliation and union of all citizens, and to blend into 
a new governmental system the virtues of both the Old Régime and the 
Revolution. Political rather than military affairs were his preferred field of 
action, and economic interests appealed to him more than either. Agriculture 
and industry he delighted to encourage, but commerce concerned him less, 
and the so-called financial classes were to him an abomination. From first to 
last, his fixed policy was to obtain a settled peace—war diverted him from his 
prime interests in government and national welfare. Others, England, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, were in each case directly and criminally responsible for 
the renewal and continuation of the wars. On them Madelin fastens the 
blame for the failures of negotiations in 1813 and 1814. 

Except where the English are concerned, the accounts of military events 
are more satisfaetory than the usually fuller treatment of diplomatic affairs, 
for the international picture is never in focus for anyone but the Parisian 
observer. For the English in general and for Pitt and his disciples in par- 
ticular Madelin has the coldest scorn. He is just to Fox and grudgingly 
admits that Wellington won some successes, yet it is not in what is said about 
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the English but in the deliberate omissions of pertinent facts that the author 
Is guilty of his principal dereliction. In the words of Napoleon, Prussian 
policy was "fausse et béte" (I. 282). Russia and Alexander as well seem to 
have an intriguing interest for the author. Following Vandal and Sorel, he 
portrays the czar as "un Grec de Byzance”, notably in two brilliant para- 
graphs 2 propos of Tilsit (I. 327-328). Austria wins cool admiration and 
so does Metternich who plays his hand with relentless skill unhampered by 
honesty. 

With far calmer judgment, the author devotes some of his best sections to 
religious affairs and the relations with the papacy. Pius VII. is admirably 
depicted as a good but not a great man unhappily thrust between the Curia 
and Napoleon. Nowhere does the latter appear less advantageously than in 
his dealings with the pope, and yet Madelin treats him with amazing leniency 
(I. 224, 229; II. 8). Here, as in almost every blunder or mishap, political, 
diplomatic, or military, some underling is discovered to be the emperor's 
scapegoat or evil genius. Besides the quarrel with the pope, Napoleon's fatal 
blunders were the Continental Blockade and the consequent Spanish inter- 
vention, but each was inevitable. The divorce was a political necessity but 
il-omened. So, too, was the Austrian marriage which resulted in accentuat- 
ing traits of weakness and imperiousness which were already manifesting 
themselves in the emperor's character and policies. Contrary to Driault, 
Madelin has little sympathy for the Grand Empire, the United States of 
Europe, the new Charlemagne, and the Empire of the Occident. Then, as 
now, these were false trails, which led beyond the bounds of realistic national 
interest; they were, and are, European, not French. The author has not 
escaped the infection of current fascism and national chauvinism. 

Despite all criticism, Madelin has produced a work of solid merits which 
has few equals among the accounts of the Napoleonic period. His effort to 
attain comprehensiveness in treatment has imposed such succinctness that the 
style is less felicitous than in La Révolution. Aside from printed works in 
French, the author claims to have used some documents of which identifica- 
tion is withheld. The bibliographical notes at the ends of chapters are 
avowedly incomplete but they are also in such attenuated form as to be 
almost useless. Admitting that a French scholar is writing for French readers, 
he may be pardoned for citing French works by preference and for utilizing, 
to a large degree, materials most edifying to Gallic taste. As a scholar, how- 
ever, it is fair to expect of him adequate consideration of the researches of 
scholars in other lands. There is no hint that he is cognizant of the contribu- 
tions of Beer, Angeli, Zeissberg, and other Austrians. Apparently, so far as he 
is concerned, Napier and Oman might as well never have written of the 
Peninsular War, Mahan need never have expounded the significance of sea 
power, and Henry Adams might have saved himself the task of disentangling 
so many threads of Napoleonic diplomacy. Perhaps all this will be hand- 
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somely redressed when M. Madelin fulfills his promise to provide a more 

complete work on the period and a fuller bibliography. Then, too, may the 

suggestion be pardoned that no book is a good book if it lacks a good index. 
Wesleyan University. GrorcE MATTHEW DUTCHER. 


L'idée nationale autrichienne et les guerres de Napoléon: L'apostolat du 
Baron de Hormayr et le salon de Caroline Pichler. Par ANDRÉ ROBERT, 
docteur és lettres, professeur à l'Institut frangais de Vienne. (Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1933. Pp. xix, 603. 80 fr.) 


IN 1930 appeared Dr. Langsam's The Napoleonic Wars and German 
Nationalism in Austria. Wis study attempted to establish the thesis that the 
wars of Napoleon stimulated among the Austrian Germans a feeling of 
"common peopleness" with other Germans. In spite of a marked similarity 
of title the work under review is not devoted to the same subject but to a dis- 
cussion of a rival idea, the union of the peoples of the Austrian Empire under 
the rule of the Hapsburgs. As its rather lengthy title indicates it traces the 
growth of what contemporaries rather confusingly called the Austrian na- 
tional idea, the effect of the Napoleonic wars on the Austrian monarchy, the 
apostolate of Baron von Hormayr, the prophet of the Austrian idea, and the 
relation of Caroline Pichler to the movement. 

The Austrian idea grew slowly. The name Austria first appears in a 
document of 996. The election of Rudolph of Hapsburg as emperor in 1273 
linked Austria with its future ruling family. The battle of Mohács in 1526 
opened the way for the union of Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary. The work 
of the Jesuits saved the emerging state from Protestantism. The Pragmatic 
Sanction of 1713 consecrated the Austrian idea. The reign of Maria Theresa 
consolidated it. For a time in the zighteenth century the policies of Joseph II. 
threatened its normal development. The wars of Napoleon menaced it with 
complete destruction. 

The attention of the reader is mainly directed to the part played in the 
latter stirring events by Baron von Hormayr. In association with Archduke 
John this Austrian patriot constituted the soul of the opposition to Napoleon 
in his native province of Tyrol in 1805 and the center of the Tyrolean rising 
against Bavaria in 1809. This study is devoted particularly, however, to the 
influence of Baron von Hormayr upon the intellectual, literary, and artistic 
life of his country. Fired by the example of Johann von Müller, the Swiss 
historian, he made himself the prophet of the idea that the writers, artists, 
and musicians of Austria should place themselves at the service of the state 
and the dynasty.* Believing that they should draw their inspiration mainly 
from history he edited and published a mass of books, pamphlets, and jour- 
nals that set forth in patriotic fashion the achievements of the Hapsburg 
dynasty and its servants. He owed much of his influence to the salon main- 
tained by Caroline Pichler, the first person to open such an institution at 
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Vienna. Through this means he established between 1805 and 1809 his 
spiritual supremacy over Caroline Pichler herself, the Collin brothers, and 
other literary figures, and over a number of artists and musicians. He never 
succeeded in imposing his ideas on Grillparzer. 

The propaganda of Baron von Hormayr owed its temporary success and 
ultimate downfall to reasons of state. In 1805 and 1806 the course of events . 
in Germany struck from the trembling hands of the Hapsburgs the scepter 
of Charlemagne and directed their attention to the Austrian idea. "They 
found an apostle in the vain, able, ambitious director of the state archives. 
After 1809 Baron von Hormayr unfortunately failed to recognize that the 
situation had changed and that the preservation of the dynasty was more 
important for the time being than the recovery of Tyrol. His stubborn blind- 
ness finally led to his arrest and incarceration and the destruction of his 
movement. | | 

The work of Professor Robert constitutes an able and interesting study 
of two minor and rather neglected personalities of the Napoleonic period. 
The book reveals a mastery of the literature of the subject, historical perspec- 
tive, and fine powers of analysis and characterization. The reader, however, 
will close the book with more or less doubt as to the relative importance of 
the movement so admirably portrayed. 


The University of Wisconsin. C. P. Hicsy. 


The Social and Polstical Ideas of Some Representative Thinkers of the 
Victorian Age. A Series of Lectures delivered at King’s College, 
University of London, during the Session 1931-1932. Edited by 
F. J. C. HrzanNsHáw, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of King's College and 
Professor of Mediæval History in the University of London. (Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap. 1933. Pp. 271. 8s. 6d.) 


I can easily recall the time when English historians declined to know any- 
thing that had happened since 1713, or at latest 1815; a time, in any case, 
when they looked askance at those who rashly ventured to drag “Thinkers” 
on to the historical cricket field. Yet now, in this time of slipping founda- 
tions, the professor of Medieval history at King's College has somehow man- . 
aged to unite a happy family of professors of history, politics, law, education, 
and I don't know what else, in the novel task of surveying "the whole process 
of European thought from St. Augustine to Matthew Arnold". Nor is this 
all. The editor has himself ventured to write (most competently too—that's 
the worst of it) on thinkers as far afield from his own bailliwick as Rousseau 
and Herbert Spencer. So enterprising an editor may yet (T don't put it past 
him) provide us with a ninth volume surveying the process of European 
thought from Matthew Arnold to Hitler. Is it possible that the English are 
not, as we have been led to suppose, incurably conservative and insular? I’ve 
often suspected as much, but it's a disturbing thought all the same. 
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Those who are unduly apprehensive may take courage from the fact that 
the present volume exhibits some traces of the old insularity, and some ex- 
amples of the good old British penchant for anomalies. For example, the 
phrase "Victorian Age" in the title of a book supposed to survey the process 
of European thought! Even if the survey were confined to the process of 
English thought, one hardly thinks of Thinkers in juxtaposition to the good 
queen. Again, although the book does not neglect Continental thought, 
Professor Gooch's introductory essay, admirable as an analysis of the main 
trend of British thought in the nineteenth century, leaves something to be 
desired as an introduction to nineteenth century European thought as a 
whole. The book is in fact more hospitable to Continental thinkers than the 
introduction, since it includes Tocqueville, Taine, and Marx (all of whom, 
especially Marx, look a bit odd bracketed under the "Victorian Age"). And 
yet, while Marx is included, J. S. Mill is not, having been treated in the pre- 
ceding volume. There were no doubt good reasons for that; but- since Mill 
and Marx were the outstanding exponents of the two outstanding and con- 
trasted systems of political ideology of the century, what one misses most in 
this volume is a critical exposition of Mill's Liberalism to serve as a back- 
ground for J. L. Gray's most admirable exposition of Marx's Socialism. 

However, the book is excellent as it is—it maintains the high level of the 
previous volumes. Naturally, some of the essays are less good than others. 
Professor Montmorency's essay on Sir Henry Maine is a work of piety rather 
than of criticism. The author admits that he approaches his task “as an 
advocate, and not with a purely judicial mind”. That he is a loving disciple 
of Maine need not have been a serious disadvantage, or any disadvantage at 
all. What deprives his essay of critical value is his lack of objectivity toward 
his own method of approach to juristic problems. He reads the analytical 
jurists “with respect" (an irrelevant attitude in any critic), but obviously 
regards them as engaged in a futile quest since they “disagree to an extent 
and with a violence that I should not have thóught possible had I not studied 
the history of philosophy". A study of the history of philosophy has appar- 
ently brought Professor Montmorency no further than to the profound con- 
viction that the historical jurists alone have hit upon the right method of dis- 
covering the Truth. "The historical jurist is not troubled in this way [in the 
way that the analytical jurists are]. He sees the vision of Truth shining before 
him, and his task—a fearful one, no doubt—is to find the right path through 
the prickly gorse", etc., etc., "and to approach with reverence the one and 
indivisible altar where Truth dwells.” Naiveté, carried to this pitch, becomes 
even interesting—a psychological problem; but it does nothing to increase 
our understanding of Sir Henry Maine, or of the historical approach to juris- 
prudence. A historian should learn, more readily than anyone it seems, that 
the historical approach, like any other, is historically conditioned—that, as 
J. B. Bury said, the function of history is not to solve problems but to trans- 
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form them. The other writers are all more aware that their writing is based 
on preconceptions; and their essays are all excellent, the most critically com- 
petent being those on Herbert Spencer by the editor of the series, on Tocque- 
ville by H. J. Laski, and on Marx by J. L. Gray. Professor Hearnshaw has 
exhibited most vividly the amusing spectacle of Spencer alternately engaged 
in refuting his theory of the social organism by his theory of political individ- 
ualism, and his theory of poltical individualsm by his theory of the social 
organism. Those who think of Tocqueville as an admirer of democracy be- 
cause he approved of the checks which the American Constitution placed on 
democracy should read Professor Laski's informed and judicious estimate of 
this too much neglected writer. And those who are interested in Marx, 
especially the pseudo-Marxians and those who refute Marx by refusing to 
read him, cannot afford to neglect Professor Gray's really discriminating 
analysis of the "most subversive force in the modern world". 

I do really hope that Professor Hearnshaw will give us that ninth volume 
surveying the process of European thought from Matthew Arnold to Hitler. 
I should like to know what to think about Mussolini. 

Cornell University. CARL BECKER. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914. Série 1 (1871-1900), 
tome V., 23 février, 1885-9 avril, 1885. [Ministère des Affaires 
étrangéres, Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux 
origines de la guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1933. 
Pp. xxxvii, 690. 60 fr.) 


Excepr for the considerable number of documents relating to Tonkin in 
the Livres Jaunes and the four (nos. 385, 407, 475, 530) of a more general 
interest, extracts from which appear in Bourgeois, Pagès, Les origines et les 
responsabilités de la grande guerre (Paris, 1922), this volume contains a 
wealth of hitherto unpublished material for France’s foreign policy during 
Ferry's second and. last ministry. To documents from the official archives 
have been added letters and notes, especially Ferry’s, from private collections. 
The minister’s point of view is here more adequately presented than in the 
earlier volumes of this series, although one seeks in vain for Ferry’s reaction 
to Bismarck’s suggestion of a personal meeting (no. 530). It is possible now 
to speak with more certainty of France’s attitude during the period of closest 
Franco-German coöperation, and of the French understanding of Bismarck's 
policy. 

Never was that coóperation to Ferry and Courcel more than one for the 
attainment of specific colonial interests (no. 385). Bismazck's support was 
most appreciated in matters of relatively minor significance as in Madagascar 
(nos. 23, 29), and in the withdrawal of the consular courts in Tunis (no. 90), 
whereas Ferry definitely rejected his offer to mediate the Franco-Chinese 
quarrel over Tonkin because of its probable effect upon French public opin- 
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jon (no. 397). Only after the French defeat at Lang-Son, and on the eve of 
his repudiation by the chamber, did he suggest that Bismarck might speak a 
word to China (no. 638). For his reserve during the negotiations leading to 
the Berlin Conference, November, 1884, a partial explanation may be found 
in the failure of. the London Conference, July, 1884, to solve the Egyptian 
question in France’s interest (no. 369). The repeated disavowals of Münster’s 
part in that failure (nos. 342, 349, 354, 391, 399, 405) never quite allayed 
France's suspicions. Like Bismarck, the French were ready to negotiate, as 
on the eve of the two conferences, for a separate arrangement with England, 
with the same crop of suspicions in Germany that France felt in regard to 
Anglo-German negotiations (nos. 268, 346, 450, 483). In reply to Bismarck’s 
talk of a league of neutrals against England, Ferry insisted that the Berlin 
Conference should not resolve itself into a specifically anti-English combina- 
tion (nos. 372, 446), and that France should cautiously act with the Con- 
tinental powers, not as their leader, in checking England's ambitions in 
Egypt (no. 239). 

As to his more intimate thought in regard to a Franco-German under- 
standing, Ferry's letters and memoranda are silent; it is, however, significant 
that he suggested a cotnmercial treaty for the revision of Article XI. of the 
Treaty of Frankfort (nos. 376, 381), an idea to which Bismarck returned an 
evasive reply (no. 385). The same reticence did not distinguish Courcel at 
Berlin, for he wrote of Germany's friendship as "une amitié orageuse" (no. 
500) and of her relations with friends and opponents alike as “le marchandage 
continuel” (no. 622). That he was excessively suspicious of Bismarck’s inten- 
tions is well known, but some of his observations of the German scene are 
noteworthy. He was doubtless justified in drawing the attention of his gov- 
ernment to the contrast between Germany’s official friendliness and the 
frequent encouragement of the anti-French tendencies of public opinicn 
(no. 3). 

Duke University. E. MarcorM CARROLL. 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Volume IL, 1885- 
1895. (London: Macmillan and Company; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1933. Pp. 644. $5.00.) 

Mr. Garvin continues his biography at a leisurely rate, but there is noth- 
ing leisurely about the tempo of his writing. Gladstone's Thunderbolt, His 
Life in his Hands, The Fight to the Death—these are among the chapter 
headings under which the author dramatizes the great Liberal schism. 
Macaulay never wrote in more sparkling vein about his seven bishops. In 
this drama Gladstone, aged and inscrutable, plays the part of Merlin, while 
Chamberlain, the wary and indomitable knight, slays the dragon, Home 
Rule. 


In this long and intimate analysis of antagonistic ideas and clashing 
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personalities Mr. Garvin is warmly partisan. This does not mean, however, 
that the author is writing a panegyric in hundreds of pages. Rather he is 
describing a Homeric contest in a Homeric way—all the contestants are 
drawn in heroic form, Dilke, Morley, Lord Randolph Churchill, Gladstone. 

“I say that the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and irritat- 
ing anachronism known as Dublin Castle.” Thus Chamberlain spoke in 
1885. Within a year he was to wreck Home Rule, to ruin the Liberal party, 
and to make havoc of his own radical program for the betterment of Eng- 
land. How did this come about? 

Mr. Garvin lays the onus on Gladstone for yielding to Parnell, and to a 
certain extent the author is justified in so doing. Gladstone was aging fast 
and out of touch with the new spirit of the Liberal party. His mind was set 
on freedom in the old sense of laissez faire—both economic and political. 
But the fault lay also to a greater extent than Mr. Garvin will admit with 
Gladstone's intractable lieutenant. Chamberlain had been slighted by Glad- 
stone, had been rebuffed by Parnell, anc bad been petted in the con- 
stituencies. His mind was engrossed with his "unauthorized program" and 
the new liberalism. Had he been somewhat more patient it is well within 
the bounds of possibility that he might have succeeded to the leadership of a 
well-nigh united Liberal party. 

After all, the divergences between Gladstone's idea: of Home Rule and 
Chamberlain's scheme for national councils for Ireland were not so extreme. 
The gap might have been bridged had there been less jealousy and personal 
friction on either side, a somewhat greater spirit of accommodation, and a 
little more time for hot-heads to grow cool. 

The second half of this book traces Chamberlain's career from 1886 to 
his entry into Lord Salisbury's cabinet. 'The breach between Chamberlain 
and the Gladstonians now became permanent. The Round Table Con- 
ference proved futile. Chamberlain "ingeminated peace and desired it, yet 
with innate tenacity he wanted his own way". In this excellent statement 
Mr. Garvin summarizes the issue. 

The majority of the Liberals followed Gladstone; the rump, Chamberlain. 
The latter, the Liberal Unionists, were successful in defeating Home Rule 
in 1893, but in very little else. Chamberlain, however, was a man apart. As 
The Times stated of him: "his influence accumulates although his party 
decays”. The extraordinary force of the man, his iron will, his honesty, his 
loyal coóperation and political abilities increased his standing with his Tory 
allies. Chamberlain gradually swung toward their side, moderating although 
not surrendering his radical program. He squeezed a part of it, at any rate, 
- out of the Tories—free education, local government in the counties, and a 
partial step toward peasant proprietorship. Also to his everlasting credit 
should be ascribed his determined advocacy of old age pensions, a proposal so 
radical as to seem bizarre to Morley and to Gladstone. 
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Mr. Garvin shows the defects cf his own qualities. It is almost impossible 
to write with the violence of Burke and remain impartial. It is unfair, I think, 
for the author to laud the radicalism of Chamberlain and in the same book 
to denounce the Newcastle Program of the Gladstonians. It is unnecessarily 
rhetorical to write of Chamberlain’s conduct in the matter of Dilke’s divorce 
as “nothing less than heroic through an ordeal as dreadful of its kind as any 
episode in political history”. Chamberlain was loyal to Dilke, his friend; but 
so were many others. Why should they not have been? Why these extreme 
encomiums? 

The above, however, are but incidental flaws in what is a magnificent 
book, That, Mr. Garvin cannot make Joseph Chamberlain altogether at- 
tractive is not his fault. Always and ever there is the trace of something 
lacking in Chamberlairt’s personality. In one sentence Mr. Garvin tells us 
what it is. “In practical imagination—that is in the architectural sense ap- 
plied to politics—he excelled. But, to interpret spiritual imagination he had 
no faculty.” 

Princeton University. WALTER PHELPS HALL. 


Souvenirs de Charles Benoist, membre de l'Institut, ancien député de 
Paris, ancien ministre de France à la Haye. Deux tomes, 1882-1902. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1932; 1933. Pp. xv, 367; 464. 36 fr. each.) 
MEMBER of the Institute, former deputy, former minister of France to 

The Hague, lecturer at the Ecole des Sciences politiques, these titles alone 

would justify the prediction that Monsieur Benoist’s recollections would be 

of interest. One other aspect of his career, however, has contributed an even 
greater importance to his work: for years he was political observer at large 
for the Temps, that most admirable of Paris papers, and, in 1894, he was 
called by Brunetiére to perform the same function for the Revue des Deux 

Mondes. The contacts literary, palitical, and social that he established during 

these important years make the two volumes pleasant if rather long reading. 
In France, in Rome, and in Berlin, between 1883 and 1893, Benoist moved 

in literary and political circles. At home he observed Fustel de Coulanges, 

Renan, all the great galaxy of late nineteenth century scholarship, and at 

Rome he watched with interest and reported on the actions and plans of 

Leo XIII. and of Crispi. In Berlin, Bismarck and his radical opponents af- 

forded him cause for study and reflection. | 
Benoist's first, ten years of experience as an observer and his habit of study 

in the works of the early political writers made him less of an actor and more 
of a philosopher, He had witnessed the rise of an organized radicalism, the 
unraveling of the tangled: problems of church and state, and the conflict be- 
tween a newly established empire and a dawning liberalism. These experi- 
ences gave him a new purpose; he would pursue the study of what he chose 
to call “La crise de l'État moderne" which, to his way of thinking, was to be 
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~ found in three new movements, the organization of universal suffrage, the 
organization of a new democracy, and the organization of labor. When, 
therefore, in 1894, Brunetiére called him to become observer and reporter for 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, his interests took a definite direction; he began 
to test the strength and potentialities of the new régimes and the old. His 
first journey took him to Holland where he studied the critical situation at- 
tendant to the enthronement of Queen Wilhemina. From Holland he moved 
to Spain where the intimate contacts that he formed afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of examining at close hand the condition of the old monarchy just at 
the moment of the Cuban and Philippine insurrections. In 1897 he went to 
Austria. At Vienna, at Budapest, and at Prague, he met with conservative 
and liberal, and, in the pages of the Revue, foretold the dissolution of the 
Dual Monarchy and the revival of a nation. : 

From these nineteen years of experience Benoist emerged with a political 
philosophy quite different from that of the majority of his generation. Ob- 
servation and study particularly of the works of Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
and Giannotti had, by 1902, made of him a monarchist. 

These two volumes are interesting as the story of the growth of a political 
idea, but they have, as well, another value. They are replete with personal 
conversations between Benoist and many of the principals in the political 
drama that was being enacted between 1883 and 1902. There are occasional 
pen portraits that are clear, succinct, and amusing. Benoist is a delightful . 
raconteur. 

The second volume concludes with the year 1902. This year Benoist 
regards as marking the end of his political schooling; at this point his political 
life began. As he states in his preface, the first two volumes reveal M. Benoist 
en philosophe. ‘The third volume, which will shortly appear, will reveal 
M. Benoist in public life. 

Yale University. Joun M. S. ALLISON. 


De Bismarch à Poincaré: Soixante ans de diplomatie républicaine. Par 
RavMoNp Recouty. (Paris: Les Editions de France. 1932. Pp. viii, 


543. 30 fr.) 

Tuts is not a manual on foreign affairs but a brilliantly written survey of 
European foreign relations as seen by an able French journalist. How the 
Third Republic lifted France from defeat and isolation to leadership in the 
greatest alliance known to history; carried her through to victory in the 
World War, and to the hegemony of post-war Europe, while at the same 
time building a world empire, second only to that of BritAin, is told with 
great verve and enthusiasm. That this achievement was accomplished amid 
a bewildering change of ministers whose average life was about eighteen 
months, was not only paradoxical but well-nigh miraculous—un paradoxe, 
un miracle. 
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The explanation, according to the author, is found in the acceptance by 
the French that foreign affairs must not be subjected to the rivalries and 
personal disputes of domestic polizics. A very large measure of independence 
in direction and control is vested in the minister of foreign affairs, and the 
more or less permanent officials of the foreign office. As a result, certain 
outstanding foreign ministers, like Delcassé and Briand, held office through 
successive changes of ministries, and career men in the diplomatic service, 
like Paul Cambon and Camille Barrére, who occupied the important posts 
in London and Rome without interruption for a quarter of a century, carried 
on despite the frequent changes in government. On the staff of the foreign 
office itself, Philippe Berthelot served for more than twenty years as political 
director, while Paléologue and cthers remained almost as continuously in: 
their divisions. The re$ult was a unity of purpose and consciousness of ob- 
jectives in the conduct of the foreign policy of the Third Republic totally 
lacking in Germany, for example, after Bismarck. 

Curiously enough, Poincaré is given very little credit for his share in this 
development, despite the fact that his name appears so prominently in the 
title. True, this is in accord with the thesis of Poincarés own Memorrs, in 
which he claims that when he left the foreign office for the presidency, his 
influence in foreign affairs greatly declined. Students of pre-war diplomacy, 
however, are inclined to the view that as chief executive of the Republic, 
Poincaré continued to play a dominant róle in French foreign affairs. Why 
hesitate to acknowledge those carrefours, to use the author’s own expression, 
which Poincaré himself laid down, and which more than anything else deter- 
mined the direction of Franco-Russian policy in the Balkans? They were 
of first-rate importance. 

Certain moot questions usually regarded as vital to a correct under- 
standing of pre-war diplomacy ere either not mentioned or brushed aside 
as of little consequence. Some of these, adequately treated, might put the 
author’s thesis in quite a different light. Thus, nothing is said of the 
significance of Delcassé’s triumph during his 1899 visit to St. Petersburg in 
securing the czar’s consent to an extension of the Franco-Russian alliance 
by which the casus faederis was thenceforward to apply not merely if peace 
were disturbed, but equally against the disturbance of the balance of power. 
Similarly, French assurances of support to Russia in regard to the Balkan 
question which Isvolsky reported to Sazonov in 1912, the bribery of a number 
of important French journals for the development of public opinion in France 
favorable to the support of Russian aims in the Balkans, and the confidence 
France already had of English aid, military as well as naval, in case of a war 
with Germany, are likewise suppressed or slighted. The author treats Poin- 
caré’s visit to Russia in July, 1912, mainly from the standpoint of its having 
delayed the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, and, because of the absence of both 
Poincaré and Viviani from Paris, of its having crippled the pacific (sic) 
activities of the French government. 

Plainly, the student interested in getting at the real history of European 
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international relations for this critical period, or the facts as to the much 
discussed responsibility for the war, will not find particularly valuable ma- 
terial here. In view of the unprecedented and now almost complete publica- 
tion of historical materials from the archives on the policies of the powers 
before the World War, the continuance of outworn methods of historical 
writing in so important a field is regrettable. To dismiss as “pro-German 
propaganda" the work of historians whose researches lead them to reject the 
thesis that one power was obviously pacific and that the war was caused solely 
by German politique brutale following the course laid: down by Bismarck, 
makes rather excessive demands upon the credulity of even those who are 
inclined to accept the author's main thesis. E. 
The University of Pennsylvania. ^ WirLiAM E. LINGELBACH. 


An Economic History of Soviet Russia. By Lancetot Lawton. Two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1932. Pp. ix, viii, 629. 
$6.50.) | 
Tue author, who wrote this work with the assistance of his Russian wife 

and a translator, devotes five chapters to the economic history of Russia to 

1917 and forty-eight to the period after that to 1932. His objective is a 

general work for the layman unencumbered by the technical language of 

economic theory or by lengthy references either to sources or secondary works. 

This does not mean that its value is vitiated for scholars, but rather that it 1s 

the less useful to them because it is difficult to check its statements, many of 

which—in fact too many—are statistical in nature. Nevertheless, the author 
has succeeded in writing a valuable and useful work, particularly for those 
unable to read Russian. 

The point of view of the author is frankly critical of the policies of the 
Soviet leaders. In many cases the disparaging criticism appears justified on 
grounds of economic theories or economic facts, but often the actors in the 
scene have advanced political or social motives as having, rightly or wrongly, 
as the case may be, determined their actions. Ín any case, the historian is 
always on safer ground if he uncovers the facts and factors involved no matter 
in what field and interprets them in as all-inclusive a manner as possible. To 
limit them to one set exclusively is to court either bias or incompleteness. 

In leading up to the Bolshevik Revolution of November, 1917, the author 
stresses not only the backwardness of Russia but also the quick upturn just 
before the war, the planting of the seeds of revolution, and the inability of 
the Provisional Government to cope with the mounting disorder brought 
about by the war and the collapse of czardom. He then analyzes the seizure 
of power by the Bolsheviks who, in obtaining it, virtually gave up what 
theories they had in regard to the agrarian revolution and soon found them- 
selves the victims of their own words in the cities when the workmen, setting 
up their committees, seized the factories. They fared no better when their 
simple ideas on finance met the crucial test. 
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Ten chapters are devoted to the period ‘of "War-Communism", the first 
attempt to set up a communist state in Russia, which ended in the midst of 
Allied intervention in the militarization of agriculture and industry and in 
the Kronstadt Revolt and the famine, in other words, in almost total collapse. 
The New Economic Policy (1921-1928) is followed through its several 
phases in some twenty-five chapters. Here the recovery of Soviet Russia to 
its pre-war production in industry and agriculture in the midst of inflation 
and deflation is pictured in a wealth of statistical detail. It was in this period 
that the Soviet leaders acquired the fears and premonitions which led them, 
after the liquidation of the Stalin-Trotsky controversy, to the adoption of the 
First Five-Year Plan. The New Economic Policy, like “War Communism” 
had failed, according to the author, because of its “instability”. Agriculture 
still remained capitalistic. It controlled the food supply of the socialized city. 
Though agriculture had made possible the bringing of industrial production 
almost to the pre-war level, it seemed to have paused in its advance and to 
have failed to produce an export, from which the large investments, neces- 
sary to reconstruct socialized industry, whose old equipment was now wear- 
ing out, could be financed. It was during these years that the Soviet leaders 
learned how to manipulate prices and thus maintain industry, almost con- 
stantly running into the red, chiefly on the backs of the peasantry. 

The last ten chapters of the work are given to the story of the First Five- 
Year Plan, the results of the first three years of which are surveyed. After 
pointing out the heavy contribution which the individual peasant house- 
holds had to make toward the financing of the first plan, the author remarks: 
“If the necessary means are to be found for carrying out the Second Five- 
Year Plan, either their condition must be alleviated or, after fifteen years of a 
hazardous and experimental existence, socialist enterprise must be rendered 
efficient and established on a profitable basis." Perhaps one other alternative, 
not suggested by the author, was to be offered, namely, that of long-term 
and large-scale credits from some capitalist country, suffering from the de- 
pression but anxious to set the wheels of its own industry to turning, ever. at 
the risk of what might prove to be a bad debt. 

The author’s conclusions, by way of comparing the two systems of capital- 
ism and communism, are that, while both systems deprive “the majority of 
human beings of true self-respect and rob them of the joy and pride of self- 
creative activity”, in Soviet Russia “individualism in its most odious forms 
still flourishes”, and that there is emerging there “a society whose tastes and 
desires are those of the bourgeoisie of the capitalistic West”. The old idealistic 
Bolsheviks have. been thrown “on the scrap heap of history”. The “heroic 
days” of the Revolution are over, and the younger generation, “vigorcus, 
pushful, half-educated”, is climbing ahead, not as the vanguard of the prole- 
tariat, but of the bourgeoisie. These “builders of life” are finding themselves 
as pioneers in building Stalin’s “Socialism in a single country”. 

The University of California. Rosert J. KERNER. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas MaLonE. 
Volume X., Jasper—Larkin. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1933. Pp. x, 617. $250 for the complete set.) 

Wirn this installment the monumental Dictionary of American Biography 
pauses half way toward its eventual goal. The middle of the alphabet is 
within hail, and the 674 memoirs offered by the 343 contributors to volume X. 
bring the total thus far printed to 6796. The publication has proceeded far 
enough to shed light upon the relative importance that the editorial staff 
attaches to outstanding political figures. Thomas Jefferson in the present 
volume is awarded 37 columns as compared with the following allotments 
in this and earlier volumes: 25 for Benjamin Franklin, 19 for John Adams, 
18 each for John Quincy Adams and. Alexander Hamilton, 17 for Andrew 
Johnson, and 16 each for Jefferson Davis and Andrew Jackson. Probably few 
scholars would agrée to this distribution of space, but it may be questioned 
whether any alternative formula would coramand very wide support. 

Volume X. is distinguished by an unusually high proportion of undis- 
tinguished names, a fact which gives the volume exceptional value, for the 
chief utility of the Dictionary is in redeeming persons of secondary impor- 
tance from unmerited oblivion. Full-length biographies of major characters 
can usually be found readily elsewhere. In frequency of mention the 79 
Johnsens, Johnsons, Johnstons, and Johnstones lead all the rest, though still 
. ‘outshone by the 81 Browns and Brownes of volume III. The Joneses score 
62 times and the Kings 30, Among the better known figures treated, the 
reader will discover particular pleasure in perusing the editor's "Thomas 
` Jefferson", St. George L. Sioussat’s “Andrew Johnson", W. E. Stevens's “Sir 
William Johnson", E. B. Greene's “William Samuel Johnson", C. O. Paullin's . 
"John Paul Jones", C. M. Fuess's "Rufus King" (1755-1827), Royal Cor- 
tissoz’s “John La Farge”, and C. G. Abbot's "Samuel Pierpont Langley”. 
The last article is a model in expounding the significance of scientific findings 
in terms easily grasped by the lay reader. Sketches of the following men 
make clear the desirability of fuller treatments of their lives in another place: 
William Samuel Johnson, Anson Jones, George W. Julian, William D. Kelley, 
Amos Kendall, Rufus King (1755-1827), and Robert M. La Follette. 

It is to be regretted that room was not found for the following persons: 
John Clarkson Jay (1808-1891), physician and conchologist; David Jayne 
(1799-1866), patent medicine manufacturer and philanthropist; Francis H. 
Jenks (1812-1888), founder of the American safe-deposit business; Sara ` 
Jewett (1851-1899), actress; Samuel M. Jones (1846-1904), “Golden-Rule” 
mayor of Toledo; David Kahnweiler (1826-1898), inventor; John Kavanagh 
(1858-1898), painter; Patrick C. Keely (1816-1896), architect; George 
Kellogg (1812-1901), inventor; William H. Kennedy (1855-1894), song 
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writer; John H. Keyser (1819-1899), manufacturer and philanthropist; 
Jacob Knapp (1800-1874), evangelist; Adolf R., Kraus (1850-1901 ), sculptor; 
John Kreusi (1843-1899), inventor and engineer; and John J. Lalor (d. 1899), 
editor and translator of historital and economic treatises. The editorial work 
on the present volume is of the usual high standard. The few errors of fact 
include the statement that Freneau edited the Federal Gazette (p. 24) in- 
stead of the National Gazette, and that the second United States Bank was 
founded in 1814 (p. 115) instead of 1816. It may also be questioned whether 
the Lansing-shii agreement “had no permanently injurious effects upon 
China" (p. 610). 
Harvard University. A. M. ScHLESINGER. 


New Spain and the Anglo-American West: Historical Contributions. 
Presented to Herbert Eugene Bolton. Two volumes. (Los Angeles: 
Privately printed. 1932. Pp. xii, 333; 277.) 

Proressor Bolton, in spite of continued youth and abounding energy, 
may well be called “the fortunate patriarch of American history”. He fell 
into a rich heritage, wrought worthily in the field thus opened to him, re- 
ceived merited honors, opened new pathways, and now can count by the 
score the progeny of his inspiration. Such fortune deserves commemoration 
and his former students wisely determined that this should take the form 
of the present volumes. | 

The recipient of this honor came to the University of Texas on the eve of 
a historical awakening. The attention of students was beginning to turn 
toward the Southwest and especially toward the sources that illustrated 
Spanish achievement. The local School of History, under the leadership of . 
George P. Garrison, had undertaken tentative efforts in this field.. A few 
individuals had actually worked in the Mexican archives! Professor Bolton, 
a newcomer well trained in the schools of Turner and McMaster, was ready 
for a task that would call forth his full energy and enthusiasm. He found it 
on that uncertain frontier that marked the meeting of Anglo-American and 
Hispanic-American civilizations. A few years’ work during the intervals of 
teaching served to season him for the task and to test in full measure his 
equipment, as was shown by his contributions to border history, to local 
ethnology, and above all by his useful Guide ... to the Archives of Mexico. 
A decade of such tasks fitted him for a wider teaching and research field, and 
at Stanford and California he has since demonstrated in his voluminous pub- 
lications, in his inspiring class work, and in the productions of his students, 
a capacity to labor and to inspire others that has seldom been equaled in the 
annals of the profession. 

The memorial is a documentary work. It early became apparent that the 
multitude of contributors and the subject matter called for a double title, and 
that to each separate phase a single volume should be devoted. Hence we 
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have in volume [. thirteen articles relating to the history of New Spain. 
They begin with the administration of Viceroy Mendoza and end with the 
outbreak of the Wars of Independence. Most of these naturally are devoted 
to the frontier of the viceroyalty stretching from Florida to California and 
including within its circle Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and other north- 
ern provinces of the Mexican jurisdiction. The topics treated vary from 
administrative details of the viceregal administration to the problems pre- 
sented by American penetration of what was later the Louisiana Purchase. 
Few major events that affect North America as a whole are omitted from this 
list of contributions. It would be invidious to single out any for special men- 
tion. Some of the contributors have prefaced their documents with fairly 
complete essays. Others have contented themselves with a long introductory 
note. All have accompanied their documentary text with adequate footnotes 
which in themselves afford a convenient and virtually complete bibliography 
of the field covered. This series forms one face of what may be regarded as an 
honor medal of permanent historical value. 

As the obverse face, volume II. is a worthy companion. In this field 
Professor Bolton naturally worked less as a pioneer than as an active con- 
tributor, adding new concepts to those originally presented by Turner. The 
documents are hardly less rare than their fellows from the Mexican and 
Spanish archives, but belong to a much more numerous company, and con- 
sequently are less conspicuous. They begin with Pike’s work on the upper 
Mississippi and end with the mid-century events that embrace Texas, New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon. The annotation is apparently more exten- 
sive and more varied in character than for the first volume, because the con- 
tributors work in more numerous company and in an area where develop- 
ment takes place more rapidly. Ten selections make up this volume. 

The volumes are adequate specimens of work by the Lancaster Press, a 
delight in themselves to the booklover. Each is fully indexed and the 
second contains a complete bibliography of the writings and maps of Professor 
Bolton, prepared by his student and associate, Miss Mary Ross. The list of 
Doctors of Philosophy in History covers two pages, and of Masters more than 
twice as much space, a worthy roster of a generation of historical research 
and teaching. The first volume contains as its frontispiece a most satisfying 
engraving of Professor Bolton, followed by an appreciative sketch of his work 
and personality. Each volume is separately edited by a group of three con- 
tributors, whose names are a guarantee of excellent work. Professor Bolton 
has cause to congratulate himself upon receiving so complimentary a testi- 
monial. . . 

Northwestern University. Isaac J. Cox. 


History of the State of New York. Edited by ALExaNveER C. Frick, State 
Historian. Volume I., Wigwam and Bouwerie; Volume I., Under 
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Duke and King. [Published under the Auspices of the New York 
State Historical Association.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1933. Pp. xxxi, 361; xii, 437. $5.00 each.) 


Turse handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated volumes of the 
History of the State of New Yerk cannot be exactly appraised by them- 
selves. It is necessary to know how ably and wisely subsequent volumes 
will deal with the difficult problems that lie beyond the period here treated. 
It cannot be denied, however, that these volumes are an auspicious beginning. 
With a gracefully written foreword by Dixon Ryan Fox and an illuminating 
introduction by Alexander C. Flick they launch into a more comprehenstve 
treatment of the colonial period than can be found in any other place. 

The task of the revjewer of a coóperative work of this sort is baffling. 
Little can be gained by singling out certain chapters for praise or criticism. 
Chapters dealing with such widely differing subjects as The First Appear- 
ance of Man and The Colonial Merchant's Ledger are not exactly compar- 
able, the one with the other. Opinions as to their merits depend upon tastes 
and upon the interest and knowledge of the particular reader. All that we 
can reasonably ask in such a work is that the writer of each chapter shall be 
abreast of his field; that he shall present his work in an interesting manner; 
and that he shall discard myth and error. This has been accomplished in a 
remarkable degree, considering the range of topics treated and the number 
of persons engaged. The chapters are as a rule well done and they are well 
adapted to the general reader. Furthermore the editor has planned the chap- 
ters in such a way as to secure an unusual degree of continuity. Each chapter 
fits admirably into its place. 

As an indication of the contents of these volumes a few of the chapters 
may be mentioned without disparaging others not so mentioned. The gen- 
eral reader will be grateful for the first two chapters, by Chris A. Hartnagel 
and Arthur C. Parker, on the geclogical history of the state and on the first 
appearance of man. ‘They are adapted to the layman and they are convenient 
for the professional student of history. The chapter on the white man's dis- 
coveries and explorations shows by its compactness and clearness the results 
of Dr. Crouse's extensive study in this field, as does also his chapter on the 
French in colonial New York. 

It is but a reflection of more recent interests in historical writing to men- 
tion the space given to matters that did not find their way.into older works. 
The Economic Pattern of Colonial New York by Samuel McKee, jr., is an 
illustration of this and it is followed by others in the same field. The reader 
is readily persuaded that this new History of the State of New York will not 
merely promote a knowledge of the history of the state. It promises to pro-. 
mote further productive work. It is in brief a coóperative enterprise that has 
drawn together a group of skillful workers. They have acquired reputation 
through their efforts and it is to be hoped that they will go further. 
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It is not intended to say that these volumes do not suffer from the defects 
that attend any coóperative enterprise. We may still long for the master mind 
that could give us the history of the State of New York in perfect symmetry 
and proportion, but that appears to be out of the question.. 

Cornell University. J. P. Brerz. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, January 1, 1682, to June 30, 
1683, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by F. H. Bracx- 
BURNE Danrett, M.A. Two volumes. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1932; 1933. Pp. viii, 778; vii, 447. £1 17s. 6d.; £1 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Domestic Papers in the Public Record Office do not, as a rule, furnish 

much material of importance for the student of American colonial history. 

By the rearrangement of 1907 and following years sundry documents relating 

to the plantations, which had originally been filed in the office of the secre- . 

tary of state for the southern department, were transferred to the Colonial 

Office series, most of them having been calendared already in the Calendar o] 

State Papers, Colonial. For that reason the volumes under review, which 

partly close the gap between the first and second series of the Calendar of 

State Papers, Domestic—the latter beginning with 1689 and now extending 

to December, 1698—contain practically nothing that throws any significant 

light on colonial affairs. There are a few references to the tobacco trade with 

Maryland, to exports and imports in 1681, to Tobago as a plantation, and to. 

the doings of a few individuals—Alexander Spotswood, Sir Edmund Andros, 

Cranfield of New Hampshire, Culpeper of Virginia, Robert Barclay of East 

New Jersey, Robert Quary, and Edward Gove who was condemned to death 

in New Hampshire for treason. There are also a few intriguing items regard- 

ing Colonel John Scott, which throw light on his career during these years 
and show that he was in some way mixed up with the plans of Colonel 

Blood, the crown stealer. These and a few other minor entries complete the 

- list of items of this character. 

The chief value of these volumes lies in the picture they give of England— 
and in lesser degree of Scotland and Ireland as well—during.a period of 
popular agitation and popular revolt greater than at almost any other time 
in the history of the British Isles, not excepting even the years of the Civil 
Wars and the Interregnum. Many of the circumstances leading up to and 
accompanying the various insurrections in the colonies between 1676 and 
1689 can be understood only by a careful consideration of events that were 
taking place in England at the same time, when the Stuart government was 
endeavoring to maintain its authority and execute the provisions of the 
Clarendon Code. These documents deal with four groups of activities: those 
which concern the aftermath of the Popish Plot and the reaction which fol- 
lowed the close of the last Parliament of Charles II.; those which relate to the 
attack on the municipal charters and the interference of the crown with 
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borough government in various parts of England; those which disclose the 
coercive policy of the administration in suppressing conventicles, prosecuting 
recusants and fanatics, arresting and imprisoning Quakers (regarding which 
some harrowing illustrations are given); and finally those which reveal the 
growing enthusiasm for the Duke of Monmouth, particularly in the. west- 
midland and southwestern counties. One important conclusion readily 
reached by the reader is the extent to which these activities often interlocked, 
the same groups and persons being involved in all or many of them at the 
same time. 

The point of view is nearly always that of the government, but it is easy 
to read between the lines. On one side were those who considered their lives, 
liberties, and fortunes at stake. They are here called by a great variety of 
names-—fanatics, the mobile or mob, the rabble—rabble-rout, foot rabble, and 
gaping rabble—rioters, dangerous vermin, the ordinary sort, ordinary mean 
persons, dissenting opponents, and whigs. On the other side were the well- 
affected, the loyal gentry and citizens, the loyal party, the king's friends, and 
honest men. One senses the hysteria of the time, the widespread excitement 
and bitterness of feeling on both sides—the illjudged severity of the gov- 
ernment against what it deemed the "malice and insolence of the restless 
spirits", and the persistent disorders and tumults that marked the failure of 
the royal policy. We can well believe that Secretary Jenkins was right in 
thinking that the methods of the king’s enemies might be transmitted “as a 
thing of imitation to posterity”, for it was in this period and under these 
ebullient circumstances that the modern whig tradition was born, The 
volumes are of more than ordinary interest to the worker in American colonial 
history for these reasons. They help to clarify the course of events in the 
colonies during the same strenuous years, when circumstances were leading 
to popular outbreaks in no less than five of the settlements; they throw ligat 
on the treatment of the Quakers in England at the time of the founding of 
Pennsylvania; and they trace to its source the whig tradition of hostility to 
the Stuarts and all executive authority that has done so much to overstress 
progressive liberalism and the significance in the history of England and her 
colonies of “liberty” and popular government. 

Yale University. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited from the orig- 
inal records in the Library of Congress by Jonn C. Frrzparrics. 
Volumes XXVIII., XXIX., January 11-December 30, 1785. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1933. Pp. ix, 1-489; 491-987. 
$2.00 each.) 

BEoInNING with these volumes Dr: Fitzpatrick has inaugurated a com- 
mendable alteration in the mode of printing the Journals. In 1779 Secretary 

Thomson opened a Despatch Book in which he entered in tabular form the 
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communications brought to the attention of Congress, with the essential 
stages of their course through the congressional mill. In 1781 he inaugurated 
a Committee Book, wherein was recorded in a similar manner the appoint- 
ment of committees and the progress of matters assigned to them. Accord- 
ingly many of the preliminary steps in the consideration of measures ceased 
to be given record in the Journal proper. These records are thus an essential 
part of the proceedings of Congress, and they have accordingly been in- 
troduced into footnotes in such a manner that the proceedings upon a sub- 
ject may be followed from its inception until definitive action was taken. 
Another new departure, the value of which any student of the Journals will 
appreciate, has been to state briefly the subject of a paper referred to, when 
-the Journals have left that subject in obscurity. 

The year 1785 was a period of relative calm ‘in the life of Congress. 
During the past year or two Congress had not been living the quiet life. 
Chased out of Philadelphia in June, 1783, by a band of mutinous soldiers, 
that body had drifted from place to place, disgruntled with its situation, dis- 
satisfied with itself. Comfortably established at last in New York, as the 
new year opened Congress settled down to its chores as peacefully as might 
be and with what efficiency it was capable. Moreover, it entered upon its tasks 
with something akin to a renewal of resolve; for the preceding year had been 
witness to scenes of disgusting turbulence within the assembly and to a dis- 
heartening lapse of faith both within and without. There was now an earnest 
purpose in the body to do its utmost to clear up the mess, financial and 
other, with which it found itself surrounded. Some attempts toward that end 
had been made in the preceding year, but no gratifying success had been 
achieved, and the congressional desk was piled high with unfinished busi- 
ness. The budget, Heaven knew, needed to be balanced; yet how could any 
budget be balanced with one side of the scales weighed down with obliga- 
tions and no income whatever with which to counterbalance them? One 
request made of the states for a grant of power to collect import duties had, 
after two years of waiting, come to naught by the veto of a single state, and 
another, somewhat modified in character, was before the states, but that too 
was destined to lose before the year had ended, and again by the voice of a 
single state. Meanwhile Congress went about preparing once more its time- 
worn requisitions, yet the year was far spent before they were ready to be 
forwarded to the states. Over them had been disputations that did not augur 
well for the Union. Intimately connected with the solution of the financial 
problem was the adjustment of the public debt, and scarcely less so the settle- 
ment of war accounts, individual and state, multitudinous and complex. 
Much of the time of Congress was devoted to these tasks. Congress had 
long had in view the utilization of Western lands as a source of revenue— 
indeed as the source of its salvation—had promoted the cession of those 
lands by claimant states, and in 1784 had adopted a notable instrument of 
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government for the Western territory when it should have become settled. 
Progress had also been made toward the formulation of a policy for the dis- 
posal of those lands, a measure, finally consummated in May, 178s, that lies 
at the foundation of our public land policy. Several Indian treaties negotiated 
during the year contributed essentially to the settlement of the Western land 
problem. -In a number of other ways, among them the improvement of its 
own executive machinery, the Congress of 1785 is to be credited with con- 
structive contributions toward our national government. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Epmunp C. BURNETT. 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by Epmunp C. 
Burnerr. Volume VL, March 1, 1781, to December 31, 1782. 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1933. Pp. liii, 
599. ‘Unbound, $3.25; bound, $4.00.) 

Tue last letters in this volume were written a month after the signing of 
the preliminary treaty of peace, but before the news reached Philadelphia. 
The contemporary atmosphere of mingled expectancy and anxiety is sug- 
gested in a letter written on December 28, 1782, by a Connecticut member. In 
his opinion, "the speedy settlement of peace" could not be depended upon; 
but there was, he thought, more reason to hope for such a conclusion "than 
We have had at any former Period". There is some reduction in the quantity 
of material, and a single volume is sufficient to include nearly two years of 
correspondence. As in earlier issues, the strictly epistolary matter is supple- 
mented by a few other documents, including entries from the manuscript 
diary of Thomas Rodney of Delaware, notes of debates by Secretary Thom- 
son, two of Witherspoon's speeches, and Madison's memorandum on Vermont 
and the Western land situation (no. 494). Rodney's observations on his 
fellow members are piquant, though not necessarily to be taken at their face 
value. Samuel Adams is credited with a “pretty general knowledge" of 
congressional business. He was "neither eloquent nor talkative; but having 
the full command of his passions, and possessing a great deal of caution and 
Court cunning he 1s well fitted for a politician in every Case where great and 
good abilities are not requisite". "Witherspoon had "all the design and arch 
Cunning that is necessary or practiced in an assembly of the kirk of Scotland". 
As for *a Mr. Madison, of Virginia who with some little reading in the Law 
is just from the College", Rodney did not think much of him. The young 
man had "all the self-conceit that is common to youth and inexperience in 
like cases", but without "that gracefulness and ease which some times makes 
even the impertifience of youth and inexperience agreeable or at least not 
offensive" (pp. 19-21). 

Thomas Rodney to the contrary notwithstanding, Madison bulks large in 
this volume and one is reminded again of the debt which the historian of 
this decade owes to his habit of methodical observation and record. He is 
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individually responsible for over sixty documents; and he had a hand also 
in most of the exceptionally numerous official letters of the Virginia delega- 
tion. Numerically speaking, Madison’s nearest competitor is an obscure New 
Hampshire member, with about half as many individual letters to his credit. 
Next in order come Lovell of Massachusetts and Duane of New York, both 
well represented in earlier volumes. Of the outstanding figures in the first 
and second Continental Congresses, Samuel Adams and Roger Sherman alone 
are represented here and both had withdrawn before the end of 1781. Of the 
coming leaders, Hamilton appeared near the end of 1782 but no letter of his 
is included except a communication signed by him jointly with another New 
York delegate. For the years covered by this correspondence, one thinks first 
of the Yorktown campaign in 1781 and the peace negotiations of 1782; but 
other topics occupy more space in the congressional correspondence, which as 
in earlier years deals largely with such matters as currency depreciation, 
failure of the states to respond to congressional calls, and the consequences 
of such delinquency. The administration. of the Articles of Confederation 
. brought new questions of interpretation and sharp divergence of opinion as 
to the desirability of strengthening the system. The constructive temper finds 
expression in Madison’s letters; aggressive particularism in those of the 
Rhode Islander, David Howell. 

A striking proportion of the correspondence relates to frontier develop- 
ments. Of these problems, the most interminably debated—and apparently 
with the least tangible result—was that of Vermont. There are many illustra- 
tions of the interaction between the Vermont issue and state interests in the 
Trans-Appalachian country; also of the relation between questions of land 
and jurisdiction on the one side, and, on the other, the attitude of certain 
states on issues involving the revenue system of the Confederation. 

Of special interest as a matter of editorial technique is the skillful treat- 
ment of Madison’s correspondence with the special problems resulting from 
the use of a cipher. Most of his letters here published had appeared elsewhere, 
in whole or in part; but Dr. Burnett has made a distinct advance on the work 
of earlier editors. When indicated passages are omitted, there is of course 
room for differences of judgment. In general, a sensible course has appar- 
ently been taken; but in one of Madison’s letters (pp. 551—552) an omission 
seems to obscure the succession of topics. 

Columbia University. Evarts B. GREENE. 


History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860. By Lewis 
Ceci Gray, assisted by Esrugg Karuerine THoyrson. Two vol- 
umes. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1933. 
Pp. 1086. $6.25.) . i 
Tis work has taken over twenty-five years to complete. It has grown out 

of a doctoral disseration on the plantation, begun in 1908 at the University of 
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Wisconsin. When other treatments of the plantation appeared, the author 
took a fresh start by expanding his interests. For eight years he has had the 
assistance of Miss Thompson who had helped in the preparation of the 
History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860, by Bidwell 
and Falconer, reviewed in this journal (XXXI. 329). 

This is the sixth of the Carnegie monographs on American economic 
history. Commerce, transportation, and agriculture have been dealt with up 
to the Civil War, and labor and manufactures down to the present day. 
Clearly agriculture has been given the most intensive treatment. Although 
this great codperative effort in writing the Carnegie economic histories has 
been costly, it has resulted in the assembly of a vast mass of data and in the 
training of many participants in scientific work. It is to be expected that 
research of this type wal be strongest on the side of compilation, but, of 
this, few scholars will complain. The reviewer would not be personally 
ready to urge the continuation of the plan, but, if it is to go forward, it might 
be expected that the subjects already begun would be brought down to the 
present. The great territory west of the Mississippi might well be brought 
into the scheme. Mining, lumbering, and business might be included. But 
on the whole we are more in need of regional studies than of. national 
treatments. | 

The author, somewhat in contrast to Bidwell and Falconer, is not so much 
interested in the technique of agriculture as in the general economic aspects 
of the subject. The institutional, social, and sectional side of agriculture are 
dealt with at length. One might call this book the commercial and social 
history of Southern agriculture. This breadth of treatment lends interest and 
variety to the book. All serious students will want to possess this work and 
many general readers will go through it from cover to cover. 

At this point it is pertinent to observe that there is developing a similarity 
of interest and treatment of American history. Economic history has become 
humanized and general history strongly economic. An American historian 
once asked this question: “Why do you call yourself an economic historian; 
are we not all economic historians now?” 

The thesis or central emphasis of this work is the view that Southern 
agriculture was commercial from the beginning, but on the other hand that 
the South has never been commercial. In early days, and somewhat still, the 
South has been backward in developing loanable capital, banks, merchants, 
manufactures, and flourishing towns. 

To the author the American plantation arose out of European capitalism: 

In all three of the colonial enterprises which constituted the principal 
nuclei of settlement in the South—Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana— 
the plantation system had its origins in the undertakings of capitalistic as- 
sociations, vested with governmental authority, to establish agricultural and 


commercial colonies. While the several colonial enterprises were in part the 
outgrowth of nationalistic ambitions, they were promoted and made possible 
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by investors from the nobility, gentry, and bourgeoisie who were essentially 
interested in deriving profits from the sums invested (I. 341). 

The author's view of the background of the Civil War may be summed 
up in the following sentence, which is quoted for its substance rather than its 
form. "However much slavery was the primary cause of the great struggle 
between the sections, and however influential the increasing political disparity, 
the increasing economic inferiority of the South was a scarcely less important 
influence" (II. 929). 

The subject covered is divided into three periods—up to the close of the 
Revolution, whence to the invention of Whitney's cotton gin, then to the 
Civil War. The first period is given more space than the other two combined 
and is based somewhat more upon original sources. In fact it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that the author was more interested in the first period. 

After dealing with grain and other crops, systems of cultivation, and live- 
stock, the author presents three excellent chapters on the tobacco industry 
and trade. Tobacco is planted, cared for, packed, stored, transported, sold 
abroad in various markets, and the returns brought back to America. Here 
we have the whole picture of tobacco, not just the American part lopped off 
from the European. 

Other notable topics are the colonial land system, credit and marketing, 
commercialism and self-sufficiency, social classes, the management of the 
plantation, the beginning of the cotton industry, market organization, and 
attempts at economic reorganization before the Civil War. Useful statistical 
tables, a bibliography of primary and secondary sources used, and a detailed 
index are included. 

The reviewer cannot help noting the lack of extended presentations of life 
and work on specific farms and plantations. Some readers will regret the 
absence of full treatment of crops and livestock. Certainly the author might 
have been of service to the ambitious researcher by pointing out the subjects 
that he thinks might be more intensively studied. No philosophy of history 
is presented; none is necessary. The author is content to set forth the facts 
and here and there broad generalizations which give the facts significance. 

This is a notable addition to economic historical literature, because a use- 
ful compendium, a judicious selection of facts both large and small, a key to 
a vast array of sources, and the defense of a deep-cutting thesis that the South 
had a commercial agriculture without a well-balanced commerce. Seldom 
is one given the opportunity to read a book of such high excellence, broad 
sweep, and ripe scholarly judgment. 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gnas. 


War out of Niagara: Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers. By 
Howarp Swiccerr. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1933. 
Pp. xxv, 309. $3.50.) 
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Tus volume appears as the second in the New York State Historical As- 
sociation series recently inaugurated under the editorship of Professor Dixon 
Ryan Fox. The editor could hardly have made a better selection. A careful 
reader will not be likely to question the opinion expressed ‘by John Buchan, 
who writes the preface: “Mr. Swiggett has brought to his task not only the 
methods of sound scholarship, but a judicial integrity.” The reading in boy- 
hood of tales of the Revolution in Tryon County, New York, in which 
Walter Butler figured as the legendary villain, started Mr. Swiggett upon a 
long quest for authentic information about that obscure personage. The re- 
sult is a book written with scrupulous care, not only in the immediate events 
chronicled but in all that concerns their historical background, and at the 
same time with distinct literary charm. What is the volume’s contribution 
to Revolutionary histofy? Primarily, the almost complete destruction of the 
portentous legend of the Butler villainies. The author demonstrates, it seems 
beyond question, that with one exception no raid in which Walter Butler 
participated was marked by atrocities. The exception was Cherry Valley, 
where the band of Tories and Indians was jointly led by Butler and the 
Mohawk, Joseph Brant. The stock picture of this affair has portrayed a noble 
savage revolted at the bloody murders instigated if not actually perpetrated 
by his white colleague. From the best available contemporary evidence, as 
Mr. Swiggett shows, Butler, with all his attention centered on the unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the fort, was at first unaware of what the Indians were about 
in the village, and when informed, detached much-needed men to prevent its 
continuance. At Wyoming Valley Walter Butler was not present, but his 
father, John Butler, led the expedition. Again discarding legend in favor of 
contemporary evidence from both sides, Mr. Swiggett shows that there were 
here no slayings of women and children nor of prisoners. There was no 
"Wyoming massacre". In short the Butlers, father and son, conducted war 
according to the rules of the time. There was vast destruction of property, 
and Indians and riff-raff sometimes got out of hand, on the one side.as on the 
other. Nor were the Butlers responsible for involving the Indians in the war. 
That they should be drawn in Mr. Swiggett thinks inevitable; they had been 
used in all preceding wars. But he shows incontestably that John Butler op- 
posed the Indian alliance up tc about the time of the Burgoyne-St. Leger 
campaign. Against him were the Johnsons—Sir John and Guy—Daniel Claus, 
and Brant—the “Johnson Dynasty” as Swiggett dubs them. The Johnson 
intrigue against the Butlers is not the least interesting thread of the narrative. 
The Johnson policy prevailed and the Butlers became effective instruments in 

its execution. If Walter Butler does not emerge clearly as a personality, it is 
"the fault not of the author but of the surprisingly slim source material extant. 
At any rate, an authentic figure of a soldier, brave, capable, and loyal tc his 
king, now supplants the “archfiend” of. the legend. 

The University of Buffalo. Jurrus W. Prarr. 
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Indian Removal: the Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 
By Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1932. Pp. 415. $4.00.) ! 

In Indians and Pioneers Mr. Foreman gave us an account of the triangular 
struggle between the Plains Indians, the white settlers, and the Five Civilized. 
Tribes for the possession of Arkansas and Oklahoma. In Indian Removal, | 
he describes the process by which the third of these protagonists was brought 
upon the scene where that struggle was enacted. He states his purpose and 
the limitations which he has set for himself in his preface: “The author has 
undertaken here merely a candid account of the removal of these southern 
Indians, so that the reader may have a picture of that interesting and tragic 
enterprise as revealed by an uncolored day-by-day recital of events. Nor has 
he attempted an interpretation of these events or of the actions and motives 
of the people connected with them.” The volume is divided into five books, 
each one dealing with the removal of one of the Five Tribes. The day-by- 
day recital of events is given in extraordinary detail, with a wealth of names 
and dates and with copious quotations from contemporary narratives. It is 
based upon extensive and painstaking research in government documents, 
newspapers, personal correspondence, and printed accounts. But it is not 
history. It is rather a thorough-going collection of material and a guide for 
the future historian. There is not only no interpretation of the events and 
actions narrated, no attempt to ascertain their causes or evaluate their effects, 
but there is no correlation of the narratives in the several books. The author 
has collected and made available a mass of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. He has failed in his announced purpose of giving the reader a picture 
of this important movement in Ámerican history. 

The Northern Indians, with the exception of the Iroquois, were primarily 
hunters. 'Their tribes were scattered over vast areas from which they dis- 
appeared gradually and almost imperceptibly as the result of battles, mas- 
sacres, and the effects of the white man's diseases. Small bands moved west- 
ward from time to time before the pressure of white settlement, but there was 
no great migration of whole nations such as characterized the removal of 
the Indians from the Southern states. There the Indians were primarily 
agriculturalists with permanent dwellings and they were deeply attached to 
the soil where their ancestors had lived for generations. Their forced removal 
to the lands beyond the Mississippi in the decade following the Removal 
Bill of 1830 was a movement of peoples on a grand scale. It had profound 
effects upon the region which they were forced to evacuate and upon the 
region where they reéstablished themselves. The day-to-day story of their 
almost incredible sufferings as they moved westward along the "Trail of 
Tears” is well worth recording, but the whole movement in all its phases 
and in all its implications still awaits a historian. 

The volume is illustrated with six maps and twenty-two drawings and 
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photographs. There is a satisfactory bibliography and an excellent index. 
Washington, D. C. JosEpH C. GREEN. 


The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics. By Witi1aM Ernest 
SMirH, Ph.D., Professor of American History, Miami University. 
Two volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. viii, 
516; vi 523. $7.50.) 

Francis Preston Bratr and his two sons, Montgomery and Francis 
Preston, jr., constituted a close family corporation, unique for its continuity 
and for its incessant political activity. For nearly sixty years few impor:ant 
political controversies in the United States escaped the influence of one 
or all of the Blair triumvirate, but the elder Blair was by all odds the most 
influential member of the family. Initiated into politics in Kentucky, where 
he was a member of the "New-Court party", and a close friend of Amos 
Kendall, he became an ardent follower of Andrew Jackson and an indefati- 
gable opponent of the Clay-Adams coalition, and of the Calhoun faction of 
the Democratic party.. Under the able editorship of Blair the Washington 
Globe was for fifteen years probably the most influential Democratic journal 
in the country. A loyal friend and confidant of both Jackson and Van Buren, 
Blair undoubtedly exercised great political power, but he remained a factional 
leader. Even though he became a free trader and an anti-abolitionist, he was 
unable to gain the confidence of the Southern wing of his party or the support 
of Northern leaders such as Buchanan, Cass, Douglas, and Marcy. It was 
practically impossible, therefore, for him to continue as the recognized party 
spokesman after the election of President Polk. He gradually drifted away 
from the Democratic party, united with the Free-Soilers in 1848, and finally, 
along with his two sons joined the Republican party. Considered radical 
Republicans in 1860, the Blairs became conservatives before the end of Lin- 
coln’s administration, championed the cause of President Johnson, and even- 
tually drifted back into the Democratic fold. 

Generally adroit and farsighted, the Blairs were occasionally impolitic, 
if their real and their avowed objects were the same. Thus they desired to 
preserve the Union but sought to disrupt the Democratic party; they wished 
to prevent the Civil War but opposed compromise; they disliked Secrezary 
Chase and the so-called radicals but employed violent attack instead of con- 
ciliation; and their support of Greeley against Adams at the Liberal Repub 
lican Convention of 1872 was scarcely less than stupid. 

Professor Smith has examined the Blair family papers and in addition the 
important and Wwidely scattered available materials dealing with his subject, 
He has described not only the variable political fortunes of the Blairs but has 
given ample space to a description of the beautiful country home of the 
elder Blair; to the services of Montgomery Blair as a lawyer and as an able 
Postmaster-General; and to the military career of Francis Preston Blair, jr. 
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If Professor Smith has written with an indulgent hand regarding the Blairs, 
he has accomplished his task skillfully and adequately. His story is one of 
factional discords, insatiable personal ambition and longing for office, loyal 
support of friends, and bitter attack upon enemies. Professor Smith does not 
attempt to deal with the fundamental economic and social influences in the 
United States during the time of the Blairs. He is wary of interpretations, 
except in so far as they are implicit in the selection of material and the choice 
of phraseology. He deals with personalities and politics, with some of the 
raw materials rather than the finished product of history. 

Regarding the merits of the controversies in which the Blairs engaged 
there have been and probably will continue to be differences of opinion. 
Historical perspective, however, and accumulated data have occasioned the 
revision of many ideas concerning the Civil War. It may have been unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that Professor Smith decided to include in his account of 
the Blairs a great amount of political history not essential to his subject. 
Regarding this history, much of which is polemical, many loose statements 
and broad generalizations appear which add spirit to the narrative, but also 
lend a tone and suggest an approach which Professor Smith may or may not 
have intended. To mention only a few examples, it is somewhat surprising 
to find that the “black cloud of slavery . . . threatened to destroy the freedom 
of the laboring man” (I. 223), and that during the debates in Congress over 
the compromise measures of 1850, “men trembled in terror at the threats of 
the fire-eaters of the South " (I. 259). If it is maintained that the Republican 
party “was born in a revolt of the masses” (I. 308), and that the Proclamation 
of Emancipation was the “blow that turned the tide of the war” (II. 205) 
and eventually “broke the spirit of the people” in the South (II. 221), the 
evidence should be fully given. The fact must not be lost sight of, however, 
that any criticism of this sort almost invariably applies to controversial ques- 
tions and should not obscure the general excellence of Professor Smithi’s main 
contribution, which is the political history of the Blair family. Such a work 
as this has been greatly needed and should receive a cordial welcome. 

Tufts College. - Runr J. BARTLETT. 


Grover Cleveland: a Study in Courage. By Artan Nevins. | American 
Political Leaders, edited by Allan Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1932. Pp. xiii, 832. $5.00.) 

Mr. Nevins has achieved in this biography an important contribution to 
the history of the last half of the nineteenth century. Obedient to the canons 
of historical criticism he is neither an apologist nor a critic bùt a sympathetic 
interpreter. The result is a vivid picture of the man and his times. What 
surprises one most, perhaps, is the brevity with which the pre-presidential 
' period can be treated. In spite of intimate touches which reveal the forces 
that entered into the making of the man—his Puritan family background, 
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his education, his early employment at Buffalo and his Civil War experiences 
there (when with two brothers in the field he kept the home fires burning 
for his widowed mother), his rise in the law, his early dabbling in politics, 
and his later success as mayor of Buffalo and as governor of New York—all 
of his career down to the Presidency is covered in less than two hundred 
pages. Professional influences operated upon the increasingly portly bachelor, 
who was also known for his leadership of “the easy-going sociability of the 
hotel lobbies and saloons” and for his fondness for hunting and fishing. 
Cleveland won a reputation as a hard-working but quiet and unobtrusive 
student of the law, as a man of rugged honesty and of stubborn defense of 
his conviction of what was right—forces that carried over into politics to 
make him the political figure that he became. His biographer describes his 
firmness in standing out against those who crossed him as “his Palmerstonian 
quality, his ‘you-be-damnedness’, as a friend once called it" (p. 135). 

Strange as it may seem, this man eventually went to the presidential office 
with an utter lack of a program or policies on national issues—with simple 
but aggressive political honesty to distinguish him from dozens of other 
political leaders. But there was need of honesty in a day when the spoilsman 
and the exploiter robbed the public almost without stint. Mr. Nevins does 
not hesitate to point to the long chain of “accidents” that led to the White 
House, including those of the campaign of 1884, which is brilliantly analyzed. | 
He sees in Cleveland the limitations of a reformer as set off against a progres- 
sive; he suggests that in the eighties “the hour of progressivism had not struck 
but the need for more efficiency and earnestness in government was great" 
(p. 215). Yet he later comes to see the tragic consequences of a lack of states- 
manship in meeting the new issues that were already demanding attention in 
these formative years, issues of which Cleveland had almost no consciousness 
until cabinet-making forced him to block out crudely the main lines of his 
policy. Even then there was no display of parliamentary leadership—if Cleve- 
land was not inherently incapable of assuming such a réle—to round out the 
contributions made possible by his rugged honesty and superb courage. 
Perhaps the blame belongs as much—or more—upon the chaotic party situa- 
tion which evaded issues rather than confronted them and made parliamen- 
tary leadership difficult if not impossible. 

This is not to deny Cleveland's preéminence in the presidential office. 
The author presents a sympathetic and convincing picture of a silver policy 
that was grounded in the convictions of a lifetime, although he does not 
hesitate to point out that, despite the creation of a Department of Agriculture 
and other agrarian concessions, this was accompanied by a failure to grasp 
the problems "that meant life and death to the farmer", especially that of 
farm credit to relieve the crushing burden of mortgage debt. 

Rugged honesty and courage achieved new levels of presidential leader- 
ship in facing the issues of the tariff, interstate commerce, labor, and foreign 
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policy. The biographer challenges the soundness of the Pullman strike policy 
in which "undoubtedly Cleveland did his duty as he saw it, or rather as 
Olney unhappily showed it to him" (p. 627), and he feels that Olney exerted 
an equally unfortunate influence upon the President in the Venezuela affair. 
In the latter case he concludes that American policy actually and unexpectedly 
improved Anglo-American relations, although it committed the nation to “a 
new bias toward rigorous action in foreign relations and the acceptance of 
overseas responsibility—a bias thoroughly distasteful to Cleveland" (p. 648), 
as should be evident from his anti-imperialist policy on Hawaii, confused as 
that was by the ineptness of Secretary Gresham. 

Mr. Nevins has produced in every sense a stimulating volume such as 
might well have set the standard for the series of biographies which he edits 
-and to which this work belongs. Minor errors which ‘were patent in the first 
issue were eliminated in the fourth printing and no longer qualify the excel- 
lence of his achievement. 

Western Reserve University. ARTHUR C. Corr. 


The American Federation of Labor: History, Policies, and Prospects. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin, with the assistance of Jean ATHERTON FLEXNER. 
[Publications of the Brookings Institution, 5o.] (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution. 1933. Pp. xix, 573. $2.75.) 


Historians as well as economists are greatly indebted to Mr. Lorwin and 
the Brookings Institute of Economics for this thorough and much needed 
appraisal of the American Federation of Labor. The first 300 pages, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the main text, deal with the history of the Federation. 
The earlier history, already adequately treated in Commons's History of Labor 
in the United States, is passed over somewhat lightly. The rapidly shifting 
scene since 1909 is described in more detail and with an appreciation of the 
interplay of the larger industrial and political forces. The last third of the 
book describes the structure of the Federation and of its constituent unions, 
gives analyses of current problems, and ventures into the field of interpreta- 
tion and outlook. The style lacks the warmth and texture of personal and 
colorful detail, and one senses little of stress and drama and intimacy of con- 
tact with industry. But the rigorously objective handling of the subject is 
convincing, and the book is by far the most adequate account of the recent 
labor movement in America that has come to the reviewer’s notice. 

The author evidences a keen understanding of the larger historical forces 
which have made the Federation what it is to-day. The dynamic, expanding 
nature of American industry, he explains, has prevented the social stratifica- 
tion of wage-earning groups. The racial and cultural heterogeneity of the 
working classes has retarded concerted action. The rise of national con- 
sciousness in the industrial countries of Europe was accompanied by con- 
flicts between classes and a cleavage between feudal, monarchical, bourgeois, 
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and working-class groups, whereas in America sectional and racial conflicts, 
combined with doctrines of individual equality and freedom of opportunity, 
overshadowed class distinctions and tended to set different groups of workers 
against each other, as natives against immigrants, and blacks against whites. 
The most important cleavage, from the point of view of labor organization, 
has been the separation of the skilled workers from the unskilled. The 
Federation was founded on unions of skilled workers, and the continued 
"group egotism" of these workers has dominated the working-class move- 
ment and has established a kind of labor feudalism which has severely re- 
stricted the Federation's authority. Some of the bitterest conflicts have been 
waged between the unions of skilled craftsmen themselves over questions of 
jurisdiction; and the Federation, in spite of a recent trend toward industrial 
unionism, has found it necessary to devote a large part of its resources to these- 
internal problems. 

The declining relative importance of skilled trades represented in most 
of the constituent unions, the rise of new industries with unorganized work- 
ers, the impact of countermoves by employers as in the formation of com- 
pany unions, and finally, the years of depression since 1929, have combined 
to put upon the Federation such a terrific strain that the alternatives con- 
. fronting it are decline or reorganization. "The oft-repeated assertion that the 
Federation is "on its deathbed” is discredited, though “a slow disintegration” 
is not impossible. But the author’s view is that “the trend toward a semi- 
legal, quasi-public unionism in the United States is a phase of a movement 
which seems world-wide in character”. “Free” unionism, like “free” capital- 
ism, can hardly be expected to withstand the impact of forces which demand, 
for survival, a far greater degree of economic discipline and coórdination than - 
has characterized our pioneering and individualistic past. Recent develop- 
ments in public policy point impressively in the direction of the author's 
prediction. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. i Wirr Bowveyn. 
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Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Editor-in-Chief, Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man; Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. Volumes IX., X. (New York, Macmil- 
lan Company, 1933, pp. xxi, 661; pp. xxi, 652, $7.50 each.) These volumes of 
the Encyclopaedia carry the articles from “Laboulaye” to “moratorium”. In 
these two volumes there is but oae notable collection of studies, namely that 
dealing with law; the rest is a miscellany of longer and shorter articles. Of 
this material, however, a large amount is not easily available in any English 
encyclopedia. Particularly valuable from this point of view are the small 
biographies of lesser non-American figures. The Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences is rendering an outstanding service in making easily available so 
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much factual material, the accumulation of which by the individual scholar 
would otherwise require a large expenditure of time. In these two volumes as 
in the earlier ones the authors are drawn in almost equal number from 
Europe and from North America with occasional representatives from the 
Far East and from the southern Pacific area. The Encyclopaedia continues 
to maintain its high standards. It has already become a monumental work. 
Yale University. RarPH H. GABRIEL. 


Primitive Arts and Crafts: an Introduction to the Study of Material 
Culture. By R. U. Sayce. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1933, pp. xiii, 291, $2.00.) If we are ever to have a right 
understanding of human cultures as a whole, we must not neglect the careful 
study of the material cultures of primitive peoples. The author’s object is to 
give the reader a general idea of the principles involved in a study of this kind. 
Some of the topics treated are inventions vs. discoveries, the effects of migra- 
tions, environment, race, and seasonal rhythm, on culture; the causes of varia- 
tions and mutations; the effect of material and technique, of fancy and of 
knack, as well as of function. A chapter is devoted to linked traits and culture 
complexes; methods and rates of diffusion, and barriers to diffusion. The 
spread of the use of tobacco around the world, unaccompanied by any cere- 
monial attributes, is given as an example of diffusion. The final chapter deals 
with independent origins, parallel development, and convergence. The impor- 
tance of archzological evidence is stressed throughout and every page is 
enriched through references to the literature on the subject. The author’s 
grasp of the matter in hand is such and his text is so skillfully condensed that 
one is inclined to pardon his use of the term “Amerindian” in one or two 
places. 


Yale University. GEORGE Grant MacCurpy. 


Weltgeschichte in einem Band. Von Dr. J. Jastrow, Professor an der 
Universitat Berlin. (Berlin, Verlag Ullstein, 1932, pp. ix, 482, 8 M.) The 
value and distinction of this highly compressed but luminously written 
volume lie in the author’s reinterpretation of familiar subject matter. Profes- 
sor Jastrow is of the opinion that the time has come to emphasize Weltge- 
schichte as the Geschichte der Menschheit, and to judge past civilizations by 
the degree to which they adyanced the concept of human unity. With this 
aim in mind he has attempted to rewrite the story of the past as “die Ge- 
schichte des Zusammenhanges zwischen den Völkern der Erde", and to relate 
it, if one may borrow Mr. H. G. Wells's phrase, as “the corhmon adventure 
of mankind”. 

The application of this new measuring rod involves a shift in the con- 
ventional scale of values. Almost half the space here devoted to ancient 
Greece, for instance, is concerned with Alexander’s bid for universal empire. 
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Imperial titles, codes of law, the tenets of successive religions are all ranged 
and classified with reference to this Ariadne's thread of human unity, the 
golden clue to history's tangled skein. The wealth of political, military, and 
biographical detail which pads the older texts is ruthlessly discarded, and 
isolated cultures (those of Mexico and Peru, for example) are ignored be- 
cause, presumably, they contributed nothing durable to the heritage of man- 
kind. Such a method of selection may be open to criticism, but the result in 
this case 1s indubitably a success, a world history integrated in terms of culture 
and commerce to replace the familiar epic of conflict and conquest. 

The solvent power of Professor Jastrow's style has enabled him to con- 
dense a vast amount of information into 427 pages of narrative, and further 
facts are available in the thirty-two tables or summaries scattered through the 
work. A chronological list of significant events in world history, a table of 
the major dynasties, and an excellent index complete the work, but it is 
to be regretted that only two maps are included and those of somewhat 
inferior quality. The type is attractive and reveals remarkably few errors. 

New York University. GEOFFREY BRUUN. 


Essais d'histoire sociale: I., La Gréce antique. Par Joseph Laurent, doven 
de la Faculté des lettres de l'Université de Nancy. [Annales de l'Est.] 
(Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1933, pp. 214, 20 fr.) This essay, which comes to 
the rather obvious conclusion that “la classe moyenne est l'élément essentiel 
et nécessaire de l'équilibre d'une société", spreads over a wide field and 
nowhere goes very deep. Here and there it contains interesting comment on 
political phenomena, ancient and modern, but in general it is not so much a 
historical investigation as an exposition of the author's opinions. The ex- 
amples and citations with which these opinions are supported seem to be 
garnered mainly from handbooks, and those not the most recent. To take a 
typical instance, the brief sketch of commerce and banking (pp. 126 ff.) is 
based on Guiraud and ignores the numerous important studies of the last 
decade or two. The citations of ancient sources only very rarely include 
inscriptions, even in the section on economic life, and are for the most part 
the familiar stock quotations; in general these are lumped together with little 
regard for chronological sequence or relative worth. 

The author is prone to generalize on the basis of his own definitions, as 
in the assertion that no Greek state undertook officially the ‘moral’ educa- 
tion of its citizens (pp. 55 ff.); or to ignore uncertainties and controversies, 
as in his pronouncements upon the relative importance of agriculture and 
trade (pp. 95 ff.3; or to disregard evidence which does not support his views, 
as in his comment upon individual fortunes (p. 98). There are many points 
which call for correction or at least reservation; the following instances, 
which could be multiplied ad libitum, are fairly representative of method 
and results: the selection of Antiphon, Andocides, and Lysias to illustrate 
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the orator's personal responsibility, and the. statement that Lysias (a metic) 
"perdit ses droits civiques” (p. 21); the observation that the Greek states were 
"créés pour réprimer les passions de l'humanité" (p. 44); the unqualified 
assertion that the penalty for shipping grain elsewhere than to Athens was 
death (p. 115); the inclusion of the perieci with the helots as serfs (pp. 
159 f.), and the omission from the discussion of serfage of any allusion to 
the laws of Gortyna; the appearance of Miltiades, Cimon, Demosthenes fére, 
and Apollodorus, among others, in a list of political leaders for the latter half 
of the fifth century (pp. 182 ff.); ez similiter cetera, . 
The University of California. . GeorcE M. CALHOUN. 


Early Civilization in Thessaly. By Hazel D. Hansen, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Classical Literature, Stanford University. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, no. 15, edited by David M. Robinson. ] 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. xix, 203, $4.00.) Dr. Hansen’s 
book satisfies a real need, reviewing as it does the evidence published by 
Tsoundas (1908) and by Wace (1912), and correlating it with the data more 
recently obtained from the Balkans and adjacent areas. After a survey of the 
previous archaological investigations in Thessalian prehistory, there is a 
chapter on the geography of this region, based largely on the author's travels. 
During 1924 and 1927-1928, Miss Hansen visited over eighty mounds, in 
addition to other sites, in Thessaly. Four maps enhance the value of this 
monograph; particularly welcome is the map of the Balkans. 

In chapters III., IV., and V. the characteristic house-types, burials, pottery, 
and miscellaneous objects from the various sites are discussed period by 
period and numerous illustrations accompany the text. In chapter VI., 
Thessaly in the Prehistoric World—possibly the most valuable section of 
this work—the author discusses the relations shown by archzology to have 
existed between Thessaly and the surrounding regions. This, happily, neces- 
sitated a brief survey of the contemporary cultures in the Danubian area and’ 
southeastern Europe and in Macedonia, Thrace, Troy, Greece, and Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

The Neolithic Age (ca. 3000-2300 B.C.) marked the truly distinctive 
period of Thessalian culture. Its influence was felt in central and southern 
Hellas and spread to the north and possibly as far as Sicily. At the same time 
Thessaly was receiving influences from the north, although not so much from 
tlie Danubian area as has been supposed by some scholars. 

In the Bronze Age (ca. 2300-1200 B.C.) Thessaly was virtually a province 
of the Ægean civilization, although its culture had become decadent by the 
time of the great period of Mycenz. Then the influx of Macedonian peoples 
ushered in the Early Iron Age (ca. 1200-1050 B.C.) and again Thessaly oc- 
cupied a distinctive position, now more closely associated with Macedonia 
than with the rest of Hellas. 
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Four short tabular appendixes, a selected bibliography, and an adequate 
index conclude this important work. Miss Hansen’s monograph deserves a 
place alongside of those great works on Thessaly: Tsoundas, Dimeni and 
Sesklo, and Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly. 

The University of North Carolina. J. PENRosE HARLAND. 


The Mediterranean in the Ancient World. By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., 
. Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History and Fellow of Christ's College 
in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xi, 184, $2.25.) This book, intended alike 
for the classicist and general reader, follows the method of such works as 
A. M. Shepard's Sea Power in Ancient History, in appraising the influence 
of the Mediterranean. "Thus it shows the natural advantages favoring early 
man in his struggle with that sea; traces the development of shipbuilding 
from Odysseus’s four days’ efforts on Ogygia to the great Alexandrine corn- 
transport in which St. Paul was wrecked; and emphasizes the importance of 
the control of the two chief straits—Hellespont and Messina—neglected by 
earlier peoples, but fully sensed by the Romans, who thereby attained naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. 

Since Rome was the only ancient state which ranked as an efficient sea 
power over a period of centuries, her maritime progress is here for the first 
time adequately outlined in three-fifths of the book (chs. III.-VI.), and con- 
trasted with the weaker efforts o£ her predecessors—Phoenicians, Greek city- 
states (especially Rhodes, the only important one in sea affairs), and the 
Hellenistic monarchies. Here by far the most interesting and provocative 
chapter is III.—The Punic Struggle for Sicily. It recounts not only the incep- 
tion of Roman sea power, but gives a new angle from which to estimate the 
importance of that struggle. The notion that the underlying cause of Hanni- 
bal's failure was "the loss of Sicily and of maritime supremacy by Carthage 
in the First Punic War" is well taken. For if Hannibal could have struck at 
Italy through Sicily rather than over the Alps the termination of the war 
would have been very different. 

'The author refuses to enter into the "Minoan Maze", though admitting 
that the Cretans were early "lords of the Eastern Mediterranean" (p. 43) and 
that Minoan seamen "preceded the Phoenicians in long-distance voyages into 
.the Western Mediterranean" (p. 33). But nothing is said of the scattered 
Minoan place-names on the shores of that sea from the Ægean to Spain, a 
knowledge of which has robbed the Pheenicians, long regarded as the only 
precursors of the Greeks, of much of their importance in maritime discovery. 
More might have been said also of Egyptian nautical experience—especially 
of the voyage of Pheenician sailors around Africa under the Pharaoh Necho, 
which ranked with the later one of Nearchus across the Indian Ocean, and 
which would have shown the falsity of the statement that “no story of a 
Phoenician voyage survives except that of Hanno" (p. 44). 
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The author’s rejection of Strabo’s idea, elaborated in our day by Bérard 
in Les Phéniciens et !' Odyssée, that the Pheenicians passed on their nautical 
knowledge to the Greeks instead of keeping a monopoly of trade routes by 
circulating fear-inspiring legends (p. 52), is historical; and he seems to favor 
the recent suggestion of Cary and Warmington—in The Ancient Explorers, 
that the stories of the Odyssey may well have been the fruit of Minoan rather 
than of Pheenician sea lore as Bérard wrongly maintained. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Warrer WoopsunN Fyne. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Preliminary Report of the Fourth 
Season of Work, October, 1930—March, 1931. Edited by P. V. C. Baur, 
Professor of Ancient History and Classical Archaeology in Yale University, 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, Sterling Professor of Ancient‘ History and Classical 
Archaeology in Yale University, and Alfred R. Bellinger, Assistant Professor 
of Greek and Latin in Yale University. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1933, pp. xiij, 290, 26 plates, $3.00.) In a brief notice it is impossible to do 
more than indicate some of tbe results of the season's work. The Triumphal 
Arch was further excavated. It had three passages, and its total height was 
about 14 7. or perhaps somewhat more. The inscription on the two faces of 
the attic shows that it was erected in honor of Trajan, A. D. 116 (117 on p. 4). 
A great part of the ramparts facing southeast and of those facing the desert 
was excavated with results that throw light upon the military organization of 
Dura under the Romans. The Temple of the Palmyrene Gods was com- 
pletely cleared, and the frescoes discovered in 1921, 1922, and 1923, were 
uncovered and photographed. The Palace or Inner Redoubt, which was 
probably built when the Macedonians founded the town, was entirely cleared 
and is now the most impressive and well-preserved building of Dura. Several 
temples, houses, and other buildings were excavated with interesting results. 

Carved inscriptions discovered are relatively few, but one gives the name 
of a new deity, Zeus Baetylos. Graffiti were found in great numbers. Many 
of them were inventories or accounts which give information concerning con- 
ditions in the third century A.D. Others, very numerous, were scratched 
drawings, many of which depict armed horsemen. Most, if not all, of these 
were drawn in the third century A.D. Painted terracotta plaques for wall 
decoration; a number of voussoirs with reliefs; a fine silver vase with a Syriac 
inscription; a few statuettes; two Babylonian cylinders which may perhaps 
indicate that the site was inhabited before the Seleucid times are among the 
objects discovered. Evidently the results of this season's work will be valuable 
to students of political and military history, of social and, economic condi- 
tions, of religion, and of the history of art. 

This is an excellent report. The book is well printed and illustrated and 
contains several valuable discussions. There is an index of the inscriptions but 
no general index. 


The Library of Congress. Hanorp N. Fowrzn. 
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Byzantine Civilisation. By Steven Runciman, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1933, pp. 320, 
$5.00.) The present volume is the third chip from Mr. Runciman's work- 
shop. It comprises a brief sketch of the cultural history of the Byzantine 
empire. The author in a short yet succinct outline covers the social and 
cultural aspects of the state. The chapters are of somewhat unequal value. 
Chapter II., which gives an outline of the political history, might well, in the 
reviewer's opinion, have been omitted. Chapter IV., on the Administration, 
gives a useful summary of the literature; chapters VI.-VIII. on the Army and 
Navy, Diplomatic Service, and Commerce are helpful, and give a number of 
apposite references to sources and secondary literature on these topics, some 
of the latter being inaccessible in English. The weakest section in the 
reviewer's estimation, is'chapter X. on the Literature, which is superficial and 
contains some positive misstatements. Chapter XI. on Art is rather com- 
pressed, and chapter XI., Byzantium and its Neighbors, is rather too concise. 
The book gives a good summary of the field, except as noted above, but the 
author has striven to cover a broad field in too few pages, and in consequence 
has tended to fall between two stools. i ' 

Harvard University. Rosert P. BLAKE. 


On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks: Brief Narrative of Three Expeditions 
in Innermost Asia and North-Western China. By Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.LE. 
(London, Macmillan and Company; New York, Macmillan Company, 1933, 
pp. xxiv, 342, $10.00.) We have here a condensed account of the author's 
two personal narratives of archzlogical and geographical exploration: Sard- 
buried Ruins of Khotan (1903) and Ruins of Desert Cathay (1912), and his 
eleven great quarto volumes of detailed reports entitled: Ancient Khotan 
(1907), Serindia (1921), and Innermost Asia (1928). This new volume is 
based on lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, and brings to- 
gether the results of nearly seven years of arduous exploration, and yet more 
years of painstaking study on the part of his European collaborators, some of 
whom devoted their best years to interpretating his finds. 

Most of the 147 illustrations (sixteen in color) appeared previously in 
the above-mentioned volumes, but because of their historical significance and 
superb execution, reproduction in this convenient form is decidedly welcome, 
particularly since several of the earlier works are now out of print. By loox- 
ing back on his experiences it was possible for the author to abandon actual 
chronological sequence and merge the accounts according to their geographi- 
cal setting—mainfaining at the same time the high literary standard of his 
previous narratives. The story of Sir Aurel’s fortuitous appearance in 1907 
at the Cave of the Thousand Buddhas, with its walled-in chamber of manu- 
scripts and paintings (on paper and silk), norie later than 1035 A. D., remains 
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one of the most thrilling narratives in the annals of discovery. Thanks to his 
tact and persistence.the British Museum now possesses the oldest specimen 
of a printed book so far known, dated 868 A. D., and thousands of scrolls - 
whose like we shall not soon discover again. 
The Library of Congress. ' ARTHUR W, HUMMEL. 


Actes et documents anciens intéressants la Belgique, conservés aux Archives 
de l'État à Vienne, 1196-1356. Publiés par Henri Laurent, associé C.R.B. à 
PUniversité de Bruxelles. [Commission royale d’ nte ] (Brussels, Maurice 
Lamertin, 1933, pp. xiv, 224.) 

Inventaire analytique des Chartes de la C ollégial de Saint-Jean l'Éévangé- 
liste à Liége. Tome II. Par L. Lahaye, conservateur honoraire des archives 
de l'État, à Liége. [Commission royale d’histoiré.] (Brussels, Maurice 
Lamertin, 193x [1933], pp. 505.) M. Laurent has carefully studied the docu- 
ments dealing with the history of the Low Countries which the Austrian gov- 
ernment carried to Vienna in 1794 when expelled from the Austrian Nether- 
_ lands by the victorious advance of the soldiers of the French republic. There 
are one hundred and twenty-four letters in all, the last bearing the date 
October 5, 1356. M. Laurent has indicated where those already published 
may be found; of the others, hitherto inédits, he has carefully prepared 
texts. These form a valuable contribution to the historical literature deal- 
ing with the problems confronting Netherlandish princes, especially dur- 
ing the early years of the Hundred Years’ War. Since this struggle involved 
England, France, and the Empire, they may be considered equally valuable 
for the history of all Western Europe. Students will find much new data 
concerning the policies of the rulers of Brabant, Flanders, Guelders, Juliers, 
Cleves, and Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland. An interesting example is the 
famous accord between the duke of Brabant and the count of Hainault, 
Holland, and Zeeland of April 1, 1336, at Dendermonde. The original is in 
a very bad condition but M. Laurent has been able to decipher a number of 
passages not printed in the text prepared by Van den Bergh in 1849. Another 
important letter is the one whereby Edward III. on August 22, 1339, recog- 
nized an indebtedness of 207,000 florins to the duke of Brabant. The pub- 
lication of such documents is a most laudable undertaking. 

M. Lahaye’s volume contains analyses of documents belonging to the old 
archives of the important collegiate church of St. John of Liége. These are 
preserved in the Archives de l'État in Liége. They deal for the most part with 
transfer of property and settlement of incomes. M. Lahaye analyzes 1939 
documents, the last of which is dated July 2, 1792. This valume contains an 
index to the entire work. The first volume which appeared in 1922 has a 
fitting introduction. 

The University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 
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Fretheitsgarantien für Person und Eigentum im Mittelalter: eine Studie 
zur Vorgeschichte moderner Verfassungsgrundrechte. Von Dr. jur. Robert 
von Keller. [Deutschrechtliche Beitrage.] (Heidelberg, Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1933, pp. 311, 15 M.) ‘This monograph belongs to a series of 
studies in German law under the editorial direction of Dr. Konrad Beyerle, 
the author being one of Beyerle’s students. Here Keller presents in some 
detail, with special reference to the subject of individual freedom and prop- 
erty rights, the evidence which supports his master’s thesis regarding the 
necessity of correlating and connecting modern German constitutional theory 
with its medieval background. In a prefatory statement, Beyerle refers to 
his part in shaping the Weimar constitution when he urged that the present 
legal framework should be considered primarily in its historical perspective. 
Otherwise, he insisted,*it cannot be understood in its full force and signif- 
icance; nor can it fulfill its public protective and supervisory functions. 

Keller cites a wide range of materials, including such sources as the 
Anglo-Saxon Dooms, the Frankish Capitularies, the Spanish Fueros, and 
particularly numerous privilegia of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He 
discusses many different liberties and rights guaranteed by medieval custom 
and practice as against the arbitrary usurpation of power: freedom from 
marriage restrictions, and from fees and services to lords, rights of inherit- 
ance, liberty of economic movement and free sale of property, the right of 
asylum in free cities, freedom from the obligation of military service, enter- 
tainment and taxation, the right of legal trial and judgment, guarantees 
against arbitrary arrest, search and seizure (violations of the Hausfrieden), 
duels and other proofs by judgment of God. 

For the medievalist this study will have value chiefly as a comprehensive 
survey of the evolution of the various types of medieval liberties (Freiheiten), 
indicating their development, in some instances, from the earlier customary 
paces (Frieden). For historians generally it raises the philosophical problem 
of evaluating past practices in the light of current political theory. 

The Rice Institute. Frovp SEYWARD LEAR. 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England: the Ward- 
robe, the Chamber and the Small Seals. Volume VI. By T. F. Tout, Litt.D., 
D.Litt, LL.D., F.B.A. [Publications of the University of Manchester, His- 
torical Series, no. LXIV.] (Manchester, University Press, 1933, pp. x, 457, 
4os.) With this volume the famous life work of the late Professor Tout, 
the separate parts of which have been duly noticed in this Review (XXVI. 
78; XXXIV. 314, XXXVI. 796), is at length brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion. The chapters having been substantially completed by the master 
himself, it was left to his efficient collaborators, under the direction of Mrs. 
Tout, to gather together the final notes, to add the appendixes and compile 
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the general index. In the Corrigenda and Addenda naturally more correc- 
tions appear to have been made by the author himself than any single reviewer 
could suggest to him, while the running comments of scholars like the late ` 
J. H. Round, R. L. Poole, and Charles Johnson lend to the notes a livening 
touch. A most valuable contribution is the list of officers beginning with 
the chancellor and the treasurer, and extending down to keepers of the privy 
seal, keepers and clerks of the various wardrobes, the king's secretary, and 
others. The index, in the hands of Miss Mabel Mills, over 300 pages, is ex- 
ceptionally comprehensive, being analytical and topical, with emphasis on 
administrative headings, proper names, and collective nouns. As a pioneer 
in the field, Professor Tout never considered the work to be final, but the 
reviewer predicts that whatever may be the modifications in detail it will be 
long before any considerable portion is superseded.’ 


J. F. B. 


Una compagnia di Calimala ai primi del trecento. Per Armando Sapori. 
[Biblioteca storica toscana, volume VII.] (Florence, Leo S. Olschki, 1932, 
pp. 420, 601.) This is a work of the first importance to the student of com- 
mercial practices in Italy in the early fourteenth century. It is based upon the 
Del Bene archives and other sources in the Archivio di Stato of Florence, as 
well as the records of the Bardi, the Alberti, and the Peruzzi companies. It 
traces in detail the customs of the Del Bene Company in purchasing cloth at 
the northern fairs (panni franceschi) and the cost and method of transporta- 
tion to Florence. Much light is thrown upon some disputed points concerning 
the marking of goods as prescribed by the Guild of Calimala. This entails an 
interesting discussion of the meaning of “just price” and “real price”. Selling 
practices at wholesale and retail, the relations of the company with the com- 
mune and with the guild, and the methods of keeping commercial accounts, 
are all set forth at length with a wealth of documentary illustrative material. 
The appendixes are especially valuable. About one hundred pages of trans- 
scriptions from the company records are included, as well as a chart of pur- 
chases and sales made from 1318 through 1323, with prices, payments, and 
other details concerning each transaction. | 


K. J. G. 


Calendar of Select Pleas and Memoranda of the City of London, pre- 
served among the Archives of the Corporation of the City of London at the 
Guildhall, A. D. 1381-1412. Edited by A. H. Thomas, M. A. [Printed by 
order of the Corporation under the Direction of the Library Committee.] 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. xl, 
369, $4.50.) This is the fourth calendar of London judicial documents to 
appear under the able editorship of Mr. Thomas, Deputy Keeper of the City 
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Records. In his words, “The present volume, unlike its predecessors, is de- 
scribed as a calendar of select pleas and memoranda, because a somewhat 
larger number of formal entries and records of small debt actions have been 
omitted.” Thus it is made to cover a period of thirty-one years, instead of 
the seventeen embraced within the scope of volume II. of the Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls. It fully maintains the high standard already set in the 
publication of the series, concerning the general nature of which Miss Scofield 
has already given an admirable statement (Am. Hist. Rev. XXXV. 832 ff.). 

There are three indexes: one of names and places, one of subjects, and 
one of less usual words. To glance through them is to see what a treasure 
house these records are for the student of local topography, of genealogy, of 
social custom, and of linguistics. Occasionally the calendar also throws light 
on contemporary politics, notably through the letters of Sir John Hawkwood 
and John of Gaunt. It contains significant data on the use of credit in 
medieval business and other matters of concern to the economist. But it re- 
mains chiefly valuable, of course, to the legal historian. And in this con- 
nection the editor provides an excellent introduction on the Law Merchant— 
a subject which has received the attention of scholars like Gross, Maitland, 
Mary Bateson, Hubert Hall, and Holdsworth. 

As Mr. Thomas points out, it 1s especially interesting that municipal 
judges appealed to the lex mercatoria as a system of equity supplementing, 
because of its broader scope, the custom of any one locality—as had long 
before been done by the prators of Rome when they first came to apply the 
theory of the čus gentium. In particular, too, the facts that are here brought 
out concerning the organization of the London courts in the fourteenth cen- 
tury will be found to have direct bearing on several disputed questions in 
the city's constitutional history. Perhaps some of the amazingly difficult prob- 
lems raised by the documents in Dr. Martin Weinbaum's recent collection 
(London unter Eduard I. und Eduard II., Band II., Stuttgart, 1933) can best 
be solved by following clues supplied in the later records. To anyone who 
takes up this meritorious project the work of Mr. Thomas should offer many 
illuminating suggestions. 

Cornell University. CARL STEPHENSON. 


Letters of the Court of John II., King of Portugal. The Portuguese text, 
edited with an Introduction by J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D., D.-ésJ., D.Litt., Harvard 
University, and L. G. Moffatt, Fh.D., Syracuse University. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. xix, 169, $2.50.) This volume is a 
companion to the Letters of John ill., King of Portugal, already reviewed in 
this journal (XXXVII. 369-370). It presents the contents of the third of the 
Palha portfolios now in possession of Harvard University. The authors of 
these 174 letters are John’s brother the Infante Luis, John’s widow Queen 
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Catherine, Jaime Duke of Braganza, his son Theodosius, John's brother the 
Cardinal Infante Henry, and various other important personages of the same 
court. One letter, omitted by oversight from the earlier volume, is by John 
himself. The dates range from 1524 to 1562. The recipient was in most cases 
the same Chancellor Ataide to whom John’s letters were directed. The con- 
tents are less administrative than in the king's correspondence, and the in- 
terest to historians is therefore probably slighter. Petty private businesses, 
requests, and formulas of courtesy occupy many pages. No. 106 is the only 
letter that has ever been printed in full before. 

The volume is edited with the same scrupulous philological perfection 
and printed with the same typographical beauty as the 1931 publication, to 
which the reader is referred for glossary and graphical notes. The introduc- 
tion outlines briefly the lives of the chief contributors, and calls attention to 
a few items of interest in the text. There is no index. 

The University of California. S. Griswo_p MORLEY. 


England und die Antike. Herausgegeben von Fritz Saxl. Mit go Abbild- 
ungen. [Vorträge der Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-1931.] (Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1932, pp. xii, 304, 18 M.) All of the nine lectures contained in this 
volume deal with the influence of classical literature and art in England. The 
first two (Some Aspects of Classical Influence in Mediaeval England, by 
E. F. Jacob; Der Sinn des Wissens bei Roger Bacon, by Hans Liebeschütz) 
throw welcome light on medieval English literature. The third lecture 
(Erasmus in England, by J. A. K. Thomson) devotes considerable attention 
to the relation between Erasmus and Thomas More, and it contains an ex- 
cellent exposition of the authorship of The Praise of Folly and of Utopia. 
Very friendly to the English is W. F. Schirmer, the author of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare und die Antike, in which he asserts that England in the year 
1400 was “das in Europa führende Land”. He rightly acclaims Chaucer as 
the leading poet of his day, but Shakespeare, on the other hand, has been 
rather superficially treated by him. 

The English theater at the time of King James I. is the subject of a lecture 
= by O. Fischel, while the next is by E. Cassirer, the brilliant author of 
Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance. In the present 
volume he discusses the revival of Platonism in England under the leader- 
ship of Anthony Ashley Cooper, the third earl of Shaftesbury. E. Wind has 
contributed a study entitled Humanitatsidee und heroisiertes Porträt in der 
englishen Kultur des 18. Jahrhunderts, and E. de Selincourt has presented a 
lecture on classicism and romanticism in the poetry of Walter Savage Landor. 
The last lecture is bv Sir Richard W. Livingstone, who depicts the extraor- 
dinary influence of classical literature in England during the nineteenth 
century. 


The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 
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Henry Cromwell. By Robert W. Ramsey, F.S.A. F.R.S.L. (London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1933, pp. viii, 392, 15s.) Mr. Robert W. 
Ramsey whose scholarly and interesting essays on Cromwell's Family Circle 
met with such favorable reception a little while ago, has continued his labors 
in the same field with an admirable life of Cromwell’s greatest descendant. 
The author has revealed a gift which is ds rare as it is to be envied. He is 
able to incorporate an extraordinary mass of manuscript materials without 
losing either the interest or the continuity of his narrative. He has drawn, 
chiefly from Thurloe and the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, a 
mass of information which he has been able to make into a most entertaining 
and instructive narrative. There is (so far, at least, as one reviewer knows) 
nowhere to be found such a vivid and accurate account, so fully documented, 
of the decline and fall of the Protectorate as fills the last third of this volume. 
For that—among many other things—all students of the Cromwellian period 
should be grateful. 

What is no less important in this volume is the fact that its adroit use of 
the original sources makes its characters alive. In it Fleetwood, in particular, 
comes off badly, but on his own showing. In it the circle about Henry Crom- 
well, like Henry himself, is as clearly defined as people one would like to 
have known; and if Henry Cromwell needed a defense—which he did not— 
this volume is more than adequate. It raises, indeed, one question which has 
a certain interest in that field of what might have been but what never 
happened, which seems to concern so many people nowadays, that vague, 
romantic realm of "If". “If? Henry had been appointed to succeed his father, 
could the Protectorate have gone on? To that question this study may 
provide an answer—but what that answer is the reader must judge for him- 
self. One thing is certain; it is that if he reads but a little way into the 
volume he will not stop till he has finished it, and determined that problem 
in terms not only of Henry Cromwell but of those whom he would have had 
to face. For it is in the side lights on the army leaders that there lies an 
interest and importance which the student of the period will not miss, and 
which may come as a surprise to the “general reader”, if there are any left. 

Harvard University. WirsUR C. ABBOTT. 


Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys. From a volume entitled S. Pepys’ 
Official Correspondence, 1662-1679. Transcribed and edited by Edwin 
Chappell. [These letters are printed by kind permission of the Trustees of 
the National Maritime Museum.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xv, 104, $2.75.) To the perpetually growing 
literature relating to Samuel Pepys, Mr. Chappell has added this interesting 
and extremely well printed little volume of letters transcribed from the short- 
hand items in a volume which has only lately passed from the hands of the 
Pepys-Cockerell family. This collection—-only a small part of the nine hun- 
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dred and forty items contained in the original volume—covers the period from 
September 20, 1664, to March 30, 1665, roughly that of the second Dutch war. 
They have to do with a variety of subjects, and are directed to a variety of 
persons; and they are, in effect, almost wholly official or semi-official. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the series, as the editor points out, is in connection with 
Mr. Deane's design for a new ship. The remark of Mr. Castle to whom the 
design was submitted, that its maker "had never built a ship in his life, nor 
understood a ship", is much the most entertaining observation in the volume. ` 
With this volume Mr. Chappell has rendered a service to Pepysiana, and all 
confirmed devotees of that great and growing cult will thank him for it. 
W.C. A. 


The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Sir Richard Lodge, LL.D., Litt.D., Emeritus 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xxxviii, 548, $7.00.) This correspondence 
falls between the years 1730 and the date af the death of Keene, 1757. The 
bulk of the letters are from him to Abraham Castres in the time when Keene 
was British ambassador at Madrid and Castzes was minister at Lisbon. There 
are a few letters to Keene from such notables as the Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir Thomas Robinson, and Richard Wall. There are also a few of.his letters 
to his brother, the Bishop of Chester, to Newcastle, and others. But the 
volume derives a distinctive flavor which makes it almost unique, from the 
intimate communications sent to Castres. These letters from one diplomatist 
to another throw little light on the foreign relations of the time, though 
British interests at the courts to which Keene and Castres were accredited 
were of first-rate importance throughout the eighteenth century. Sir Richard 
Lodge thinks "the references to diplomatic problems in the great majority 
of the letters . . . scanty and jejune”. The letters do, however, reveal the 
writer: the manner of man he was, his methods, his ambitions, his disap- 
pointments, his triumphs, the habits of his daily life. Perhaps their chief 
interest to the historian arises from incidental revelations concerning the cir- 
cle in which Keene moved, where he was a power with which his colleagues 
had to reckon. England sent few men abroad on more difficult missions in 
the eighteenth century, and few acquitted themselves with greater credit. 

Most of the letters in this collection are in the possession of Mrs. Ruck 
Keene, widow of a great-great-great-nephew of the ambassador. A few 
apposite items are from public collections, Sir Richard Lodge apparently 
found pleasure in his editorial task, and the results are adéquate to the pur- 
pose. His introduction is chiefly interesting for its biographical information. 
In as far as he summarizes Keene's career as a diplomatist he depends chiefly 
on studies he has previously published. 

Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 
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The French Revolution and Napoleon. By Leo Gershoy, Associate 
Professor of History, Long Island University. (New York, F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1932, pp. Xiii, 576, $5.00.) Texts on the French Revolution, either 
written originally in English or translated from the French, have been coming 
thick and fast, in the last few years. With the exception of Mathiez's volumes, 
they are not the result of long years of critical research and meditation on tne 
subject. Professor Gershoy's history is better than most of those we have. 
It is the work of a gifted and industrious young scholar, but the writing is 
too often uncritical,even in places where the reading of an existing monograph 
would have saved the writer a fall. The. description of events, not infre- 
quently, is lacking in clearness, and the synthesis, as a whole, would be im- 
proved by a longer study of the importance, relatively, of the facts that enter 
into it and a longer and* more sustained attempt to weave the many strands 
into a coherent whole. The only reason, I presume, why the Napoleonic 
Period should be included with the Revolution in a book of 534 pages—not 
too many for the Revolution alone—is that many colleges cover the period in’ 
one semester and need a text. There is little, if any justification for such a 
pedagogical practice, but that is the affair of the publishers. There is nothing 
novel in Professor Gershoy’s synthesis as a whole, except a fuller treatment of 
the economic side of the Revolution than is found in the other texts, with the 
exception of Mathiez's. My main criticism of the text-—apart from occasional 
inaccuracies—is the fact that frequently the writer does not see the forest for 
the trees, and as a result the treatment lacks depth and meaning. The bibliog- 
raphy is full and well chosen, although some very important monographs are 
missing and some of the bibliographical criticism is not of great value. 


Mémoires du marquis de Toustain, 1790-1823. Publiés par la marquise’ 
de Perry de Nieüil. (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. ii, 429, 25 fr.) The 
author of these Mémoires, born in 1774, came from an old noble family of 
Normandy. Like his father, he was educated for a military career and 
became an officer in the royal army. An émigré in 1791, he joined the army 
of the princes on the Rhine and in the legion of (the Vicomte de) Mirabeau 
saw considerable service against the forces of the Revolution. The émigrés, 
buffeted about by the Austrians and Germans, were in a difficult position and 
after the peace with Austria in 1797 he entered the service of Russia. When 
Paul I. deserted the second coalition, he went to England and from 1801 to 
1807 was attached to the staff of the army of Portugal. Returning to France 
in 1808, he was placed under the surveillance of the police and took no past 
in public affairs until the Restoration. Upon the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he followed the king to Ghent. His loyalty to the Bourbons appears to 
be genuine and he later received several marks of their favor. 
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The three manuscript volumes of the Mémoires were among the papers of 
the Marquis de Perry de Nieüil, great-grandson of the author. The account 
is arranged by years and the space devoted to each varies greatly, but there 
is a complete gap for the period 1808 to 1813 and for the year 1818. In the 
published work footnotes have been added by the Vicomte de Gronchy which 
identify practically all the persons mentioned in the text. Some additional 
information is included in appendixes. The work is richer in supporting evi- 
dence of facts already known than in new material. There is a wealth of 
concrete detail concerning the attitude of the émigrés and the difficulties of 
their position. But perhaps the greatest contribution of the author lies in the 
field of military history. While he exaggerates the influence of the émzgrés, 
his various connections with forces opposed to the Revolution gave him first- 
hand knowledge of many events and some important information. He also 
makes many interesting observations on conditions and persons encountered 
in the lands of his sojourn. The vast solitude and desolation of Siberia 
reminded him “au moment oà Dieu venait de tirer l'univers du chaos” 
(p. 153). His opinion of the military ability of Mirabeau Tonneau was not 
flattering. “Il n'eüt connu d'autre manoeuvre que d'aller en avant, la 
baionnette au canon et se serait fait tuer de bonne grace” (p. 16). 

The State University of Iowa. GEORGE GORDON ANDREWS. 


Modern Italy: a Short History. By George B. McClellan, Professor of 
Economic History, Emeritus, in Princeton University: (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1933, pp. x, 319, $3.00.) Professor McClellan's volume is 
a sketch of the history of Italy from the French Revolution to the present, 
with generous space (roughly half the book) for the period since 1870—a 
scope that answers well to a present popular and scholastic demand. Clear 
of scholarly pretensions, and intended for the general reader and perhaps for 
the college student, it 1s nevertheless a disappointing book. It only skims the 
surface, without achieving conciseness, and it is written from no consistent 
point of view. Facts are offered in abundance, particularly the details of 
military action and of shifting ministries, but they do not hang together, 
except perhaps with reference to the Fascist movement, with which the author 
is in full sympathy, and which he presents ably, though solely from the 
political point of view. Professor McClellan's treatment of the Napoleonic 
epoch as a phase of the Risorgimento is woefully thin and misleading. His 
account of the national movement from 1815 to 1861 unfortunately per- 
petuates misconceptions which recent scholarship has dispelled, particularly 
with regard to the character-and rôle of Charles Albert, and, it falls into some 
new ones regarding Mazzini and Cavour. The road the author traces from 
1870 to the outbreak of the World War is a tortuous one, full of the loose 
stones of political detail, on which the most diligent reader is likely to stumble 
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and lose his way, with no view of the processes by which Italy was being 
knitted into a nation. Apart from the lack of broad views and depth of in- 
formation, the book has suffered at the hands of proof readers insufficiently 
familiar with the Italian language. At the end there is a long list of authors 
consulted, but it does not include such active modern scholars as Prato, 
Ciasca, Colombo, Vidal, or Matter. 

Professor .McClellan is familiar with Italian politics and his judgments 
of men are vigorous and just. His keen interest in military history has resulted 
in sharp and helpful accounts of the campaigns and battles of his period. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


The Beginnings of Marxian Socialism in France. By Samuel Bernstein, 
Ph.D. (New York, Elliot Publishing Company, 1933, pp. x, 227, $2.00.) 
This book is a Columbia University doctoral thesis privately published. ‘The 
author states that the reason for his study is that the subject has been treated 
only very briefly in French and not at all in English; but it cannot be said 
that this book fills the gap. 

The first half of the book contains a survey of the social movement at 
Paris from 1860 to 1878, a period when Marxian doctrines were practically 
unknown in France. This account seems unnecessarily long, since nothing 
of importance is presented which cannot be found in Professor Mason's Parzs 
commune or in Professor Weill's Histoire du mouvement social en France. 
The rest of the book recounts the beginning of the propaganda of modern 
socialist doctrines by Jules Guesde in 1877—1879, the socialist victory over the 
coóperators at the Congress of Marseilles in 1879, and the adoption of a 
Marxian program by the new party in 1880 after a struggle with the moder- 
ates and the anarchists. "This last half of the book contains a good deal of 
information not hitherto available in any one place. 

Dr. Bernstein has restricted his study too much to the activities of a few 
Parisian leaders, with the result that even in his last two chapters the amount 
of important material which cannot be found in the works of Weill and 
Zévaés does not bulk large. A study of the syndicats of this period, whose 
histories are available in the four volumes published thirty years ago by the 
Office du Travail, would have enabled him to explain more clearly the reasons 
for the rapid conversion of many syndicats to collectivism in 1879. His view 
that modern socialism entered France very slowly does not seem in accord 
with the fact that a majority of the militants of the labor movement were won 
over from coóperative doctrines to collectivism in less than two years. A 
full explanation of this rapid conversion seems to the present reviewer to be 
the crux in a study of these years, and Dr. Bernstein touches the problem only 
lightly. Although it is difficult to estimate the number of workers involved 
in the social movement of the time, it 1s not impossible, and a page devoted 
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to this problem sida have aided in placing the movement in its proper 
setting. 


Harvard University. | D Mises R. Kzrso. 


Det nordslesvigske spárgsmaal, 1864-1879. Aktstykker og Breve til 
Belysning af den danske regerings Politik, paa udenrigsministeriets For- 
anstaltning udgivet af Aage Friis. Bind IIL, 1871-1877. (Copenhagen, 
Hendrik Koppel, 1932, pp. 549.) This third volume of documents on 
Denmark and the North Schleswig question is edited. with the same scholarly 
care and thoroughness that marked the first two. Falling between two periods 
of diplomatic activity, the documents in the present volume are of less in- 
terest than those of the others in the series. The failure of the negotiations 
of the late eighteen-sixties and the striking success of Prussia in the war with 
France naturally influenced the policy of the Danish government. From 
1871 to 1877, it watched affairs in Germany and Europe with minute care. 
But except for an occasional confidential démarche at St. Petersburg, respon- 
sible Danish statesmen carefully avoided any initiative. They feared on the 
one hand, that Danish overtures to Germany would lead to a renewal of the 
demand for guarantees in case of cession, which Denmark could not accept; 
on the other, that evidence of Danish activity might result in the abrogation 
of that part of Article V. of the Treaty of Prague on which their hopes were 
based. Probably the most interesting material in the volume from the general 
European point of view, is the series of discussions concerning the neutraliza- 
tion of Denmark on the Belgian model. 

The University of Minnesota. . LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL. 


Russland und diè Entstehung des Balkanbundes 1912, ein Beitrag zur 
Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Von Dr. Otto Bickel. [Osteuropaische 
Forschungen.] (Kénigsberg, Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1933, pp. v, 173, 6 M.) 
As the title indicates; this volume purports to tell the story of the relation of 
Russia to the origin of the Balkan alliance of 1912. In reality the work is 
somewhat broader in scope, and it is perhaps this wider field which gives the 
greater value to its content. The opening pages give a brief introduction to 
the nineteenth century attempts to form some sort of Balkan union—at- 
tempts which the author considers to be Utopian efforts toward a chimerical 
union. The next section treats the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
the policy of the European powers, though the essential emphasis is given to 
the Balkan scene itself. Sections III. and IV. trace the development of 
Russian policy in the Balkans from 1909 to 1911, dealing ‘particularly with 
the Charykov plan, the conflict of policy within the Russian foreign service, 
the diplomatic struggle with Austria in the Balkans and the Balkan alliance 
as “a means of Russian policy for settling the question of the Straits". The 
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final chapters relate the history of the Balkan alliance of 1912, delineate the 
position of the European powers with reference to the Balkan situation, and 
describe the changed situation in the Near East on the eve of the World 
War. The author points out that.the internecine struggle of 1912-1913 
represented a defeat for Russia, now threatened more than ever in the region 
of the Straits. 

A brief bibliography and dramatis persone complete the volume. It 
must be confessed that while the author has produced a substantial and ob- 
jective monograph on pre-war diplomatic history in the Balkan peninsula, 
neither in his information nor in his bibliography has he given us anything 
which is essentially new or unfamiliar. 

Miami University. . Harry N. Howarp. 


La condotta economica e gli effetti sociali della guerra italiana. Per Luigi 
Einaudi. [Economic and Social History of the World War, James T. Shot- 
well, Ph.D., LL.D., General Editor, Serie Italiana.] (Bari, Gius. Laterza e 
Figli; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933, pp. xvi 444.) Senator 
Einaudi’s contribution to the Economic and Social History of the World War 
is worthy of its distinguished author. It brings the war in its larger defini- 
tion down to date, under its double aspect as a military episode and as a 
continuing influence in the development of modern Italy, and explains why 
many things are as they are to-day in that country. Its argument is bolstered 
by figures and percentages, which are not exhibited in tables but form a 
running text of factual comment and interpretation. Their abundance may 
be beyond the capacity of most American readers to assimilate without some 
strain on the attention; but statistics are a minor tragedy of the great con- 
flict. They can be sampled or skipped and serve the broader theme of the 
book better perhaps as an aid to understanding the social changes that fol- 
lowed the war than as a record of Italy's marshaling of brute matter to meet 
the impact of brute matter from her enemies. 

In fact war measures and achievements, plus a prefatory account of 
Italy’s economic growth between attaining unity and joining the Allies 
against the Central Powers, occupy but little more than half the volume. 
Many will regard these three chapters mainly as prolegomena to the author's 
able analysis of the changes that occurred in the economic and social struc- 
ture and in the psychology of his nation during the years of violent trans- 
formation that followed peace. Such a discussion cannot be summarized 
intelligibly in a short note. It is a valuable aid to understanding Fascism, 
and indirectly to*tcomprehending the political mind of contemporary Europe. 
Moreover it has thought provoking hints for the American of this present 
year of grace. 


The Library of Congress. Victor S. CLARK. 
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. Economic Development in Modern Europe. By Clive Day, Seymour H. 
Knox Professor of Political Economy, Yale University. (New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1933, pp. xiv, 447, $2.50.) 

A. History of the Economic Institutions of Modern Europe: an Introduc- 
tion to Der moderne Kapitalismus of Werner Sombart. By Frederick L. 
Nussbaum, Professor of History, University of Wyoming. (New York, F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1933, pp. xvi, 448, $3.50.) The simultaneous ap- 
pearance of two books on the economic history of modern Europe is evidence 
of the growing interest in this subject. Each of them illustrates a different 
approach to the subject and as a result each complements, rather than com- 
petes with, the other. Professor Day attempts, as he writes in his preface, 
“something approaching the form of constitutional history”. His book there- 
fore "aims to present for study the institutions of the two most important 
branches of production—agriculture and manufacture”. Professor Nussbaum 
has presented the main lines of the synthesis of the economic history of 
Europe as embodied in the more than three thousand pages of Werner 
Sombart’s Der moderne Kapitalismus. Holding, with Sombart, that funda- 
mental institutional changes operate in disregard of political boundaries, 
Professor Nussbaum studies the “evolution of the modes and institutions of 
economic action throughout Europe as a whole". 

Professor Day traces clearly and with careful handling of multitudinous 
detail the development of agriculture and manufactures in England, France, 
Germany, and Russia for the past century and a half. Trade, transportation, 
and labor are treated only incidentally, while currency and finance are prac- 
tically omitted. Professor Nussbaum describes in general terms the evolu- 
tion of capitalism in its various manifestations, such as the transformation of 
methods of production, of transportation, of marketing, and of business or- 
ganization. For American readers who are not familiar with Sombart’s writ- 
ings this interpretation of his views will be found especially stimulating. 

The University of Illinois. E. L. Bocarr. 


History of Norwegian Literature. By Theodore Jorgenson, Associate 
Professor of Norwegian History and Literature in St. Olaf College. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xiii, 559, $5.00.) Much has been 
written in English about the Eddas and the Sagas of Old Norse times and 
even more perhaps about the remarkable achievements of Norwegian writers 
in the last two generations. But to the long intervening period, to the ballads 
and folk tales, to the romances and the legends, and to the legal monuments 
of the later Middle Ages almost no attention has been given by writers using 
the English idiom. The same is true of the literary activities of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and to a lesser extent of the nationalistic move- 
ment that began in the second half of the eighteenth. It is the great virtue 
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of Professor Jorgenson’s history that it travels the whole length of the highway 
and deals with all its turns and deviations with understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Since in no other country (so far as the reviewer is informed) is 
literature so thoroughly woven into the general history of the land and the 
race, the author has quite properly made his treatment historical rather than 
critical. It is a book which every student of Northern history will find help- 
ful, not only through the light that it casts on the background of his subject 
but also because it frequently deals directly with sources that belong in his 
field of research. L. M. L. 


Beginning the Twentieth Century: a History of the Generation that made 
the War. By Joseph Ward Swain, Associate Professor of History, University 
of Illinois. (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1933, pp. xi, 631, 
$4.00.) This opus begins with a world as explained by Darwin and under- 
stood by Bismarck and progresses to one which Professor Swain explains ac- 
cording to Spengler, but which he himself scarcely professes to understand. 
The reaction against the “Century of Hope” colors it, and the imperialism 
and greed of the 80’s and go’s receive understanding, not sympathy. The 
old diplomatists get justice only, not mercy, as the author unfolds the tale of 
whither cunning and cupidity led them. Yet, except in a few rare instances, 
he indicts not the men but the Zeizgeis? of the generation which prepared 
the harvest of Armageddon. 

The work falls into three nearly equal parts. The first 200 pages trace the 
domestic history of the European nations and the United States from 1880 to 
1914. The next 180 pages are devoted to the international competitions, 
alliances, events and crises as related to the domestic problems and to the 
catastrophe which they are preparing. Ten chapters, 210 pages, on The 
Nemesis of Chauvinism interpret the military, diplomatic, and financial cam- 
paigns which bring about the European revolutions of 1917~1918, the Armis- 
tice, and the peace treaties, and include a brief account of post-war events 

tq 1932. 

"The style is warm, clear, and incisive. The footnotes are few but good, 
and an excellent bibliography is appended. The maps are well executed and 
well placed. 

The criticisms to be made are few. Some exception may be taken to his 
personal judgments. He excuses for William II. his mistakes as well as his 
sins of omission, and makes of Sir Edward Grey a self-deceiving sophist. On 
the other hand he interprets Poincaré and Wilson by their actions with less 
attempt to read their minds. As to the problem of World War responsibility 
he is distinctly a "revisionist", despite a feeling that we have gone too far in 
indictment of France and Russia. Here it is in some degree a work for the 
specialist rather than for the "average student". 

However, the writer paints vivid pictures of national history in the great 
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European countries. No brief account of the military side of the war has 
appeared that is better than the sixty-five pages he scatters through chapters 
XIX.-XXVI. With this is interwoven a clear story of the desperate financial 
measures resorted to by the combatant nations, and of their diplomatic at- 
tempts to secure the adhesion of neutral countries to their respective align- 
ments. Chapters XXII. and XXIII. throw a cold and deservedly unfavorable 
light on the "propaganda" of both Central Powers and Allies, while his 
attempt to compress the work of the Peace Conference within the bounds of 
a twenty-page summary achieves a surprisingly adequate result. 
State College of Washington. Francis J]. BOWMAN. 


The World since 1914. By Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D., Columbia 
University. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1433, pp. xv, 723, $3.00.) 
This is a detailed factual history. Treaties, constitutions, and other public 
documents are analyzed at length; the popular vote in major elections is 
given; figures and percentages show changes in trade and industry. Except 
in the opening chapters and the brief conclusion, interpretation is reduced to 
a minimum. . 

The first third of the volume is devoted to international affairs. The brief 
sketch of the origins of the war sets forth the “revisionist” point of view. 
The growth of the war spirit in America is ascribed to three forces: “First, 
the anti-German. activities of such men as Theodore Roosevelt, General 
Wood, and Secretary of War Garrison, of the National Security League, and 
of Allied agents; secondly, the violent propaganda methods of German and 
Austrian agents; and thirdly, the interests of American financiers.” Appar- 
ently Dr. Langsam believes that both Grev and Wilson thought of the war 
as an opportunity to climinate Germany as a commercial rival. In describing 
the Peace Conference he takes a kindly view of Lloyd George, but of 
Clemenceau he writes: “His love of France apparently was the only sincere 
thing about him." 

The wisdom of describing international affairs since 1919 before the 
internal history of the powers is doubtful, because foreign policy has been 
so completely dominated by domestic politics. Dr. Langsam believes that at 
least the beginnings of a better world order have been made since 1919. Be- 
fore the war, he says, "issues and responsibilities were beclouded; confusion 
and hysteria ruled at the expense of sobriety and sincerity". Since the war 
"there has been a decided improvement, in the creation of the League of 
Nations and the World Court, and the popularization of the conference 
method for the settlement of international problems". In.his conclusion he 
stresses the dangers of "the economic war and the absence of any systematic 
regulation of production and distribution”. It is unfortunate that he does 
not present any detailed’ analysis of these economic elements. 

In the section on "National Scenes" space is allotted roughly on the basis 
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of definite political and social change. Thus Turkey, Great Britain, France, 
and Spain are treated at equal length; Italy, Germany, and Russia receive 
much more extended consideration. Dr. Langsam obviously feels more sym- 
pathy for the Bolshevik, than for the Fascist experiment, while-he feels little 
sympathy for French internal or foreign policy; but on the whole he confines 
himself to a straightforward chronicling of events. 

The bibliography is lengthy, but no attempt is made to estimate the rela- 
tive value of the works, about a thousand in all, which are listed. The index 
is good. As is perhaps inevitable in a book on recent history, there are 
several errors of fact. 

Princeton University. | R. J. SONTAG. 


True Relation of the*Hardships suffered by Governor Fernando de Soto 
and Certain Portuguese Gentlemen during the Discovery of the Province of 
Florida, now newly set forth by a Gentleman of Elvas. Translated and 
edited by James Alexander Robertson. Volume I., Facsimile of the Original 
Portuguese of 1557.. Volume IL, Translation and Annotations, [Publications 
of the Florida State Historical Society, number 11, volumes I. and II.] 
(De Land, the Society, 1932; 1933, pp. 22, clxxx; xxv, 487, $75.00.) Few 
books have been.produced during the present economic disorder that can 
match in typography and format these two volumes. They are printed on 
Crane full linen rag and bound in vellum and cloth with gold lettering. The 
manuscript facsimile in volume I. is a most uniform and admirable photo- 
static reproduction.. Volume IL, designed by Carl Purington Rollins, is 
printed with special type cloister initials with ten point English Cloister Old 
Style notes. The whole edition is limited to 360 numbered copies and is the 
most elaborate issued in any language. 

Besides the facsimile, the first volume contains a dedication, a foreword, a 
preface, in which are mentioned earlier translations of this document, a table 
of contents, and a list of the members of the society. The second volume 
contains besides the translation of the manuscript, a preface in which the 
editor discusses the companions of De Soto and their hardships, collected 
notes, bibliographical notes, and an admirable index. The section entitled 
“Bibliographical Notes" discusses the Elvas and other narratives of the 
De Soto expedition, manuscripts relating to legal controversies following the 
explorations, the problem of determining the route of De Soto, books about 
him and about his expedition, and early maps showing the country and his 
route. For the last, the second volume contains a map of Louisiana and the 
course of the Mississippi by Guillaume Delisle (Paris, 1718), and a map 
(the earliest known) showing the nomenclature of the expedition. 

There are only three known copies of the account of the Gentleman of 
Elvas extant to-day. These are in the Biblioteca de Ajuda in Portugal, in the 
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British Museum, and in the Lenox Collection of the New York Public 
Library. It is the latter manuscript dated 1557 which has been used in these 
volumes. Besides making possible the comparison of the translation with the 
original manuscript, the Florida Historical Society has made available to 
students a clear readable facsimile of the document which heretofore has 
been available in only ten copies made from the British Museum manuscript 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society as No. 117 of its “Americana Series”. 

Dr. Robertson is no nearer discovering the author of this account than his 
editorial predecessors, but he suggests that the researcher may eventually 
learn the identity of the Gentleman of Elvas by “careful research in the great 
Portuguese archives of Torre do Tombo, and in other manuscript collec- 
tions". In any case Dr. Robertson concurs in the belief that the manuscript 
is based upon "field notes” made during the expedition. 

The George Washington University. A. Curtis Wircus. 


The Foundation of American Constitutionalism. By Andrew C. Mec- 
Laughlin, LL.D., Professor Emeritus of History, University of Chicago. 
[Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on Early American History, New York * 
University, Stokes Foundation.] (New York, New York University Press, 
1933, pp. vii, 176, $3.00.) Professor McLaughlin is unexcelled as a student 
and expositor of institution-making ideas. The six lectures in the present 
volume exhibit the continuity between the concepts of New England Con- 
gregationalism and those underlying the Federal Constitution. The central 
concept is that the group of individuals, united through mutual agreement, is, 
under God, the source of authority. 

Beginning with the church covenant the discussion traces the carry-over 
into the theory that political society is created and government established 
through compact. Government is thus conceived of as deriving its powers 
from the consent of the governed; its powers are limited and the exercise of 
any not granted is illegal; resistance to such usurpation is not rebellion. "These 
ideas were directed against England between 1763 and 1775. 

More important than measures of resistance in the Revolutionary era are 
the constructive operations of this philosophy, which led to the formation of 
constitutions (social compacts) by means of conventions. From the same 
ideology sprang the practice of courts in regarding as void acts contrary to 
the constitutional grants. 

The philosophy which is portrayed as so influential in American develop- 
ment is shared, as is shown, with English liberals of the seventeenth century. 
But under American conditions it enjoyed a unique development; and, 
through imperial relations before 1763, it was directed toward the federal’ 
form of government instituted in 1787. 

Despite the emphasis on this one group of ideas, Professor McLaughlin 
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admits, and indeed emphasizes, the importance of others. He deals with ' 
the trading corporation—-which, after all, illustrates another aspect of the 
compact—and mentions the voyage agreement under the old sea law as of 
probabie significance. 

The ideas which these lectures present cannot. be called novel. Professor 
McLaughlin has himself discussed several of the topics in previous writings. 
But they are none too familiar to students of history and law, and the present 
synthesis should enlighten numerous readers. 

The Ohio State University. Homer C. Hockzrr. 


Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail, Commandant of Engineers 
in the Continental Army, 1777-1783. By Elizabeth S. Kite. [Institut Fran- 
cais de Washington.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. vii, 296, 
$2.50.) As the author states in the preface, "this volume is the first of a series, 
whose object is to give as complete a story as American archives will perm:t 
of the French volunteers who came to this country at the beginning of 1777”. 
This is a praiseworthy "object", but limits the program. There were other 
French volunteers who were in service before 1777 and some who came later 
: who might well be included, as, for example, Armand, Fleury, Du Coudray, 
Comte de Pontgibaud, and L’Enfant. 

The book under review can hardly be considered as a “life” of Duportail, 
as the account of his career prior and subsequent to his service in the Amer- 
ican Revolution is inadequate and poorly organized. The bulk of the book 
is made up of the letters of Duportail from 1777 to 1783, mostly to and from 
General Washington. They give a good account of the service of the French 
volunteers who came with Duportail and especially of their efforts to secure 
the rank and emoluments to which they felt themselves entitled both because 
they were trained soldiers who: had sacrificed the comforts of home and the 
protection of their native country to engage in the service of a cause that fre- 
quently appeared all but lost and also to secure a standing and an authority, 
in relation to the native American officers, that would permit them to serve 
effectively. The letters also detail the efforts to prevent discharge because of 
congressional indifference or the jealousy of associate American officers. After. 
the break-up of the American army, Duportail returned to France and took 
an active part in the early events of the French Revolution, but later being 
proscribed he returned to the United States and settled on a farm near 
Philadelphia. 

For an initial account of a career such as Duportail's, the source material 
used is too restricted, a limitation that is to be regretted because so little is 
known of this capable officer. Likewise, because of the sketchy character of 
the narrative, it is difficult to establish any satisfactory chronology of Dupor- 
tail’s movements. The book is well printed and well bound; ‘the index is 
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adequate, but somewhat unusual in its arrangement. There is an excellent 


Peale portrait of Duportail as.a frontispiece, but there are no maps. 
Great Neck, New York. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


An Englishman in America, 1785, being the Diary of Joseph Hadfield. 
Edited and annotated by Douglas S. Robertson. (Toronto, Hunter-Rose 
Company, 1933, pp. ix, 232, $2.50.) This diary is a welcome addition to the 
scanty travel literature of the period just after the American Revolution. The 
writer, a cultured middle-class Englishman, was only twenty-six years old 
when he was sent to America to superintend the collection of debts due to 
a Manchester firm with which his father was associated. He tells nothing of 
his business activities but throws light on social and economic conditions in 
parts of the United States and Canada. Young Hadfield landed at York- 
town; visited Norfolk, Williamsburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Alex- 
andria; and was entertained by General Washington at Mount Vernon. The 
account of his Virginia experiences is not in diary form and “was written 
some time following a second visit to America in 1787”. How he got to New 
York is not told nor is there any account of his experiences or observations in 
that city. The day-by-day journal begins on June 3, 1785, when the author 
left New York on a sloop bound for Albany. He traveled from Albany to 
Fort George by wagon, down the lakes by bateau, and then overland to 
Montreal. After a few days in Montreal he set out from La Chine with a 
brigade of fur traders in bateaux and made the trip to Niagara in about two 
weeks. Along the way he came in contact not only with Indians but also 
with many of the Loyalists who were settling in Ontario at this time. Re- 
turning to Montreal he went down the river to Quebec, returned by land, 
and then retraced his route to Albany. From there he traveled overland to 
Boston, where he spent about two weeks, with side trips to near-by places 
and to Portsmouth. Another week was devoted to Providence, after which 
the diarist returned by packet to New York. The journal appears to be com- 
petently edited, the annotations are adequate, and a brief index is provided. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Soron J. Bucx. 


A Neglected Period of Connecticuts History, 1818-1850. By Jarvis Means 
Morse, Ph.D., Brown University. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933, 
pp. 359, $3.50.) We have here a painstaking account of that commonwealth 
during the so-called Middle Period of our national history. Dr. Morse has 
provided chapters on Connecticut under the new constitution of 1818, on 
the conservative reaction that follows this outburst of reform, on the rise of 
the Democratic party and its triumph in 1833, and on the close of the period 
under consideration with the bewildered Whigs temporarily restored to 
power. Religion and education, humanitarianism and social reform, as well 
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as the economic basis of society are likewise well treated in separate chapters. 
What Dr. Purcell has done in his Connecticut in Transition for the years from 
1775 to 1818, Dr. Morse has done equally well for the following period 
which he ends perhaps rather arbitrarily with the year 1850. 

The period is one in which immigration plays a rather incidental róle in 
the life of the state due, among other reasons, to that hostile local sentiment 
against foreigners that found expression in early colonial legislation and was 
still manifested by restrictions on landholding and the suffrage. But emigra- 
tion shows its effects in the decline of many communities and the appearance 
of the. decayed borough system of government at a time when Great Britain 
was shaking herself loose from it. As a result the most insignificant of towns 
was permitted to exert an influence on legislation equal to that of the most 
flourishing of the incorporated cities—a system still prevailing without much 
_modification—which has made for extreme conservatism in government irre- 
spective of the shifting of political parties. Thus slavery was allowed legally 
to exist until 1848 and the thirties were characterized by serious anti-Negro 
riots. Indeed the average Connecticut voter doubtless reéchoed the words of 
Governor Ellsworth in 1841, “We resemble an industrious, economical, and 
well regulated family, presenting a republic which secures more good, and 
avoids more evil, than any other political community of ancient and modern 
times”. In light of this complacency on the part of Connecticut authorities 
with the established order of things, one wonders if some practical joker did 
not persuade Brigham Young to apply as he did in 1845 for permission to 
settle his persecuted Mormon colony within the state? 

This study based upon a wide range of materials is well written although 
probably no manner of ingenuity could make a highly vivacious narrative 
out of a rehearsal of drab details of year by. year activities of the Connecticut 
legislature of that period. 

Lehigh University. | Lawrence H. Gipson. 


Fanny Kemble. By Leota S. Driver, Ph.D. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. viii, 271, $3.00.) This volume, while it may 
seem a little remote from the interest of the historian, contributes directly to 
social and cultural history. Fanny Kemble was the child of several genera- 
tions of stage-folk, and knew intimately many of the great theatrical figures 
of her time. She herself trod the boards of the English theater during its 
period of temporary eclipse in the first third of the century. A little later, she 
renewed interest in the classical drama in the seaboard cities of the United 
States, and before finally returning to her native country in 1877, helped, 
by her Shakespeare readings, to break down the resistance of the more strait- 
laced provincial communities to things theatrical. Her friends, both in Eng- 
land and in the United States, were among the cultivated and humane spirits 
of the times. 
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Fanny Kemble has, moreover, a specific contribution to make to Amer- 
ican history through her marriage to Pierce Butler, absentee plantation owner 
of Georgia and Philadelphia. Her abhorrence of slavery, although emotion- 
ally biased, and the story of her contacts with it, cast their own light upon 
the “peculiar institution” itself and upon the anti-slavery movement. Mrs. 
Kemble’s reaction to slavery, in turn, complicated by personal difficulties, 
made inevitable a divorce from Pierce Butler; and in the chronicle of events 
leading up to the granting of a decree in 1849, there is much material for 
reflection ori the domestic manners of the Victorians. 

Dr. Driver, in telling Fanny Kemble’s story, has chosen, seemingly de- 
liberately, to center her book very markedly upon Fanny herself. She has 
thereby deprived herself of the opportunity of enriching her study by direct 
use of material with which she might have painted fat more vividly the back- 
grounds in which Fanny moved. This is a loss. Fanny’s own voluminous 
writings are very little drawn upon for direct quotation; this entails not 
only a loss in vividness, but, because of the awkwardness of the indirect dis- 
course employed, a gaod deal of confusion as to whether Fanny or Dr. Driver 
is speaking. The same sort of confusion prevails also in the use Dr. Driver 
makes of other source material. Details of chronology are not always clear. 
On the whole, however, the book seems well balanced and is quite readable. 

Washington, D. C. PAUL LEWINSON. 


Indian Affairs and their Administration, with Special Reference to the 
Far West, 1849-1860. By Alban W. Hoopes. (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1932, pp. ix, 264, $2.50.) In what is obviously a doctoral 
dissertation and replete with the conciseness and exactness of statement that 
the requirements of such demand, Mr. Alban W. Hoopes has produced a very 
readable and connected narrative of a little more than a decade of progress 
‘of Indian affairs in the Oregon country, Texas, and the territory which the 
United States acquired by conquest from Mexico under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. His emphasis throughout is upon government 
policy and, by way of preparing for the changes—some of them of consider- 
able moment—that the vast increase of territory in the forties rendered in- 
cumbent, he has reviewed the development of policy to date; furnished 
statistics as to the number and distribution of the aborigines before and after; 
and sketched the history of the Office of Indian Affairs. In the year of the 
beginning of his main study, that is, 1849, the Department of the Interior was 
created and the Office of Indian Affairs transferred to it; but the conditions 
that had placed it originally with the War Department continuing—the army 
was still in requisition on the frontier—a dual responsibility came into exist- 
ence that rendered confusion in the management of Indian affairs inevitable 
and greatly complicated a situation already inherently serious because of three 
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chief things: (1) the fundamental differences between the American and 
Spanish conception of native rights; (2) the extraordinarily rapid increase of 
white settlers; and (3) the political pressure possible from local communities. 

Anything like a synopsis of all Mr. Hoopes has had to say would be here 
utterly impracticable. Suffice it that he has told his story well and, barring 
a tendency to minor repetitions, has handled his mass of details in a highly 
acceptable manner. In a brief concluding chapter he has, as far as policy is 
concerned, summed up his findings and his views, ending with a criticism 
of the reservation system, which had its inception, as he believes, in the 
scheme of things outlined for California. With this idea issue might well be 
taken. His book comprises careful citation of sources and authorities, a useful 
working bibliography, and a reasonably full index. 

Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE H. Aset-HENDERSON. 


The Foreign Policy of the United States in -Relation to Samoa. By 
George Herbert Ryden, Ph.D., Professor of History and Political Science, 
University of Delaware. With an Introduction by John Bassett Moore. 
[Yale Historical Publications Miscellany, XXIV.] (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, pp. viii, 634, $5.00.) The importance of the familiar story 
of the handling of the problem of Samoa lies, according to Professor Ryden, 
in the fact that the policy there displayed marked the beginning of American 
imperialism, and marked also a temporary abandonment of the principle of 
“no entangling alliances”. If the author believes there is a lesson to be drawn 
from the results of American intervention in the affairs of Samoa, he leaves 
the explicit pointing of the moral to the introduction by Professor Moore. 
The book itself is consistently neutral in tone. Where the available evidence 
makes possible interpretation of motive and purpose, that is given, but the 
most tempting opportunities to sit in judgment upon statesmen, bureaucrats, 
consuls four months distant from instructions, or rough and ready naval 
officers are studiously avoided. 

However familiar is the outline of international rivalry over Samoa, and,. 
to a lesser extent, of its significance in the history of the foreign policy of the 
United States, this book has the value of being the most detailed, most ac- 
curate, and most non-partisan treatment of those subjects now available. Tne 
critical bibliography shows an exhaustive use of the American manuscript 
and printed sources. The mass of dispatches and telegrams has been pre- 
sented with a clarity that provides smooth reading. The German material is 
the scantiest: the record of the activities of German agents in the islands lacks 
therefore what might be extenuating circumstances. Samoan opinion, avail- 
able chiefly through missionary interpretations—that of the French Roman 
Catholi¢ missionaries would be the more interesting—is not represented to 
any appreciable extent after the seventies. In fact the book is written without 
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the type of detail and color which would connect its dispassionate account of 
events and policy with any particular locality. The index is elaborate and 
there are useful maps inside the cover. In the earlier chapters there lingers a 
flavor of the dissertation, in some not very pointed quotations and unneces- 
sary footnotes. . 

Greater emphasis upon the economic and strategic value of the group 
would have made more explicable the focusing of the attention of three 
important maritime powers upon it; and the Pacific-minded reader is apt to 
lament, perhaps unreasonably, the lack of the comparisons which might have 
been made with the handling of Fiji and of Hawaii. Incidentally, the date 
of the annexation of Fiji is given incorrectly on pages 136 and 137, with con- 
clusions drawn therefrom, and the statement in the introduction that “During 
half a century the United States might have had the Samoan Islands for the 
asking” runs counter to British documents of 1845 warning the French away 
from that group. 

Goucher College. JEAN INGRAM Brookes. 


Sitting Bull, Champion of the Sioux: a Biography. By Stanley Vestal. 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932, pp. xvi, 350, $3.50.) This is 
the first full length biography of Sitting Bull. Johnson's Life of Sitting Bull 
and History of the War of 1890-91 was written immediately after the events 
which it narrates. McLaughlin’s My Friend the Indian was written by a man 
who played a prominent part in the final episodes of Sitting Bull’s career and 
he wrote primarily to defend himself against the accusation of having 
instigated the murder of the chief. Neither Johnson nor McLaughlin made 
any systematic attempt to investigate the early life of Sitting Bull although 
he had, almost from childhood, played a leading rdle among the Sioux. In 
fact until this book appeared, little information was to be found in print in 
regard to his earlier exploits. Few white men had any contact with him until 
he was fifty years of age and even for the period of his greatest achievements 
almost the only written records are the reports of military commanders who 
found him a most elusive enemy. Mr. Vestal has surmounted the extraor- 
dinary difficulties of research involved in writing such a biography by a sys- 
tematic questioning of all available living witnesses of the events of Sitting 
Bull’s life and by a careful confronting and comparison of their statements. 
He acknowledges indebtedness to scores of informants, both white and 
Indian—most of the latter rejoicing in such picturesque names as Julius 
Standing Buffalo and Mrs. Cecelia One Bull Brown. He is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the trustworthiness of the information thus obtaihed and he is at 
pains to convince the reader that: “If the ordinary book historian were half 
so guarded in his statements as these old Indians, he would have to discard 
half his work.” Nevertheless, with all due allowance for the care with which 
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the Sioux were accustomed to preserve and transmit the oral records of their 
wars, the minute detail with which some of the early battles of Sitting Bull 
are described gives rise to the suspicion that old men’s tales and old wives’ 
tales retain some of their well recognized characteristics even among the 
Sioux. 

The book would be more valuable to the reader who is not a specialist in 
the history of the northern Plains Indians if it contained a more systematic 
description of the social and political organization of the Sioux and some 
account of their relation to the other tribes with which they were in contact. 
Its value would also have been greatly enhanced by the inclusion of adequate 
maps. 

Washington, D.C. JosEPH C. GREEN. 

. 


The Hutterian Brethren: a Story of Martyrdom and Loyalty, 1528—1631. 
By John Horsch. [Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, 2.] 
(Goshen, Mennonite Historical Society, 1931 [1932], pp. xxi, 168, $2.co.) 

Communal Pietism among Early American Moravians. By Jacob John 
Sessler. [American Religion Series, VIII.] (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1933, pp. 265, $3.50.) 

Amana that was and Amana that is. By Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. 
(Iowa City, The Historical Society of Iowa, 1932, pp. 502, $3.50.) These 
books alike illuminate American cultural history. The harassed history of 
the Hutterian Brethren, most energetic branch of genuine Anabaptism, began 
in the Tirol where Jacob Hutter suffered martyrdom in 1533. Moravian and 
Hungarian lords protected their highly efficient Haushaben rather safely 
after 1563, but the Turkish and other wars destroyed them and the Counter 
Reformation added considerably to their martyr list. Their last European 
refuge in 1770 was in South Russia. The communistic organization, sociologi- 
cal expression of Hutterian faith, was temporarily interrupted by persecution 
but never voluntarily given up by any larger group. As conscientious object- 
ors they left in 1874 (to 1879), joining the Mennonites, for the Territory of 
Dakota (S. D.), conscription being introduced in Russia. When in 1918 
Canada offered complete freedom from military obligations the majority of 
the Bruderhoefe were moved ta Manitoba and Alberta. This is the first 
comprehensive English history of the Hutterites, oldest active communists 
in the world. 

The Communal Pietism of the Moravian Brethren, particularly the com- 
munistic Economy, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1741-1761, represents the 
climax in their achievements inspired by Count Zinzendorf. Essentially an 
institution comprising “choirs” for work and worship, it functioned as an 
outpost of Unitas Fratrum, contending in its exalted missionary zeal for the 
winning of heathen Indians and churchless German settlers. Zinzendorf’s 
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earlier plan of a civitas Indiana-Germana had failed. "This one worked 
famously as long as the members remained imbued with the original spirit 
of piety. But this militia Christi was not pacifistic. Their ship, the Irene, 
carried guns. During the French and Indian War they turned Bethlehem 


_ into a fortress making it an English refuge. Spangenberg, Moravian leader, 


advised the Quaker government on Pennsylvania defense measures. These 
incidents are more fully told from European documents by H. Erbe, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., (Eine kommunistische Herrnhuter Kolonie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart, 1929). Students do well in using both studies since the archives 
of the one supplement the other. 

The Amana Community of True Inspiration does not differ in its Ger- 
man background from that of the Hutterites and Moravians although orig- 
inally it was more definitely mystical. Its residence’in Iowa dates from be- 
tween 1855 and 1866. Slowly the old spiritual steadfastness in faith and 
communism declined. A gradual reinterpretation finally led to a new society 
recognizing private ownership. Spiritual and economic affairs were visibly 
separated into the Amana Church Society and the Amana Society both incor- 
porated in 1932. Mrs. Shambaugh has been the closest witness and student. 
of the group. Part I. of her book literally presents again its history pub- 
lished by her in 1908. Part II. deals with the “Great Change”. Combined, 
this is the classic on the Inspirationists. 

The American University. Ernst CORRELL. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


With the issue of January, 1934, the Association takes over the editorial 
control of the Hzstorical Outlook. Mr. W. G. Kimmel has been appointed 
managing editor, and an editorial board has been selected, of which Dr. 
Charles A. Beard is chairman: The McKinley Publishing Company will 
continue to publish the magazine and Dr. Albert E. McKinley will be asso- 
ciated with its management, retaining his title of editor. The magazine will 
be directed primarily, as heretofore, to the interests of school teachers, but it 
will be devoted to all the social sciences with a greater measure of considera- 
tion to subjects other than history. It will lay greater stress than heretofore 
on the contents, interpretations, and analyses of the social studies, though it 
will not neglect problems of methods, devices, teacher aids, and tests. 
Broadly speaking, the purpose of the Council of the Association in assuming 
control of the Historical Outlook is to provide a continuing agency for the 
furtherance of those principles which its Commission on the Social Studies 
in the Schools believes should control the selection and organization of the 
material of instruction in the social studies. These principles are about to 
be set forth in the final report of the Commission. 


The list of research projects which Dr. Conyers Read, the Executive Secre- 
tary, has been compiling from returns made to a questionnaire and letters 
sent out will be published in a pamphlet and distributed with the April num- 
ber of the American Historical Review. 


Two new volumes, published under the terms of the Carnegie Revolviag 
Fund, are The First Earl of Shaftesbury, by Louise Fargo Brown, and 
Slavery in Mississippi, by Charles S. Sydnor. A volume on The Anti- 
Slavery Impulse, by Gilbert H. Barnes, is in press. Another volume on The 
Mississippi Question, by Arthur P. Whitaker, has been accepted for pub- 
lication. 


The Beveridge Fund Committee expects that H. C. Perkins’s Northern 
Editorials on Secession and War, 1861, will probably be ready for publica- 
tion in the spring. Besides the Weld Papers, already announced in these 
pages, the committee has in immediate prospect the publication of the papers 
of R. F. W. Allston, a rice planter and politician of South Carolina. The 
committee also expects to publish as soon as completed, Instructions of Royal 
Governments in America, edited by L. W. Labaree; Letters relating to Amer- 
ica (ca. 1760), from the Duke of Cumberland’s Papers at Windsor Castle, 
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edited by S. M. Pargellis; and Correspondence of Governments of Texas, 
1835-1836, edited by W. C. Binkley. 


The Records of the Court of Appeals of Maryland, 1695-1729, edited by 
Judge Carroll T. Bond, published under the Littleton-Griswold Fund, has 
now appeared. The two volumes which are to follow in this series are, as 
announced here in October, Selections from the Records of the Mayoralty 
Court of New York City, edited by Richard B. Morris, and Records of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court of Rhode Island, edited by Dorothy S. Towle. 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
Association met at Reed College, Portland, on December 28-29. There were 
sessions dealing with The British Empire, European History, and The 
American West. The Presidential Address, by Professor Charles E. Chap- 
man, University of California, had as its subject The Graduate Seminar in 
History. | l 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


The International Committee of Historical Sciences held its seventh meet- 
ing at Warsaw on August 20 and 26, at the beginning and close of the Sixth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences. The delegates of 29 countries 
were present, the United States being represented by Monsignor George 
Lacombe of the Catholic University of America, the other delegate, Waldo G. 
Leland, being unable, for reasons of health, to attend. 


Two new countries were admitted to representation in the committee: 
Ecuador and Indo-China. Amendments to the statutes were made, provid- 
ing that all non-sovereign countries, such as dominions, colonies, protec- 
torates, etc., should henceforth have two votes instead of one, thus placing . 
them on a voting equality with the fully sovereign states; that hereafter the 
meetings of the committee should be held at least once in every three years, 
instead of annually as heretofore; and that legal headquarters, originally fixed 
at Washington, should now be fixed at Zurich, the residence of the new 
treasurer. 


The meeting of the committee that is held at the time of the quinquennial 
congress is, by statute, the meeting at which the officers and members of the 
governing board for the succeeding five years are chosen. The following, 
nominated by a special committee on nominations appointed at The Hague 
in 1932, were elected: president, Harold W. V. Temperley, Cambridge, in 
place of Halvdan Koht, Oslo, ineligible for reélection; vice presidents: B. 
Dembinski, Posen, re&lected; Karl Brandi, Göttingen, in place of Alfons 
Dopsch, Vienna, who declined reélection; general secretary: Michel Lhéritier, 
Paris, reélected; treasurer: Hans Nabholz, Zurich, in place of Waldo G. 
Leland, Washington, who declined reélection; governors: Rev. Father H. 
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Delehaye, Brussels; A. Domanovszki, Budapest; Nicolau d’Olwer, Barcelona; 
and Vincenzo Ussani, Rome. Messrs. Koht and Leland were elected to the 
extra-constitutional office of “honorary counsellor of the Bureau”. 


The next meeting of the committee is to be held in Paris on March 22-24, 
1934, while the committee voted to accept the invitation of Switzerland tor 
the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, to be held in 1938. 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Helen Tunnicliff Catterall, widow of the late Professor Ralph C. H. 
Catterall, died in Richmond, on November ro. The daughter of an 
Illinois judge, she was graduated from Vassar in 1889, studied law in her 
youth and again after her husband's death, was graduated from the Boston 
University Law School in 1918, and admitted to the Massachusetts bar. She 
presently began that work for the Carnegie Institution of Washington by 
which she is known among historical scholars. Three volumes of her Judicial 
Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro, covering all reported 
cases in states south of the Potomac and the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
and the Sabine, have been published, a mine of material for the student of 
‘slavery as an actual fact, edited with consummate legal learning and dis- 
crimination. Her fourth and fifth volumes are left in an advanced state of 
preparation. With all her mental acuteness and varied learning, she was a 
lady of modest simplicity and charm. 


James Laurence Laughlin, the eminent economist, professor of political 
economy in the University of Chicago from 1:892 until his retirement in 
1916, died on November 29 at the age of 83. Among his works which dealt 
with the field of history as well as of economics were his History of Bimet- 
allism in the United States (1886), and, recently, The Federal Reserve Act: 
its Origins and Problems (1933). For forty years he was editor of The Journal 
of Political Economy. 


Henry Bond Restarick, first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Hawaii, died 
on December 8 at the age of 78. He was president of the Hawaiian Histari- 
cal Society and a writer on Hawaiian history. He also was the author of 
Sun Yat Sen, Liberator of China (1931). 


Percy Stafford Allen, president of Corpus Christi College, one of the fore- 
most students of the Renaissance, died on June 16 at the age of 63. For four 
years he was professor of history at the Government College at Lahore, aad 
he retained a deep interest in Indian affairs throughout his life. From 1915 
to 1924 he was librarian at Merton College. His greatest work was his Opus. 
epistolarum Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1896, and the eighth in r932. He wrote on The Age of Erasmus, and 
published Selections from Erasmus (1908, 1918) and Selections from Sir 
Thomas More (1924). 
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John William Fortescue, historian of the British army, died on October 
21 at the age of 73. He was librarian at Windsor Castle from 1905 to 1926. 
His great work was entitled History of the British Army and was published 
in thirteen volumes (in 14) from 1899 to 1930. He edited the Correspondence 
of King George III. (6 vols., 1927-1928). He also wrote brief lives of 
Wellington and of Marlborough. His autobiography, entitled Author and 
Curator (Blackwood), appeared three days after his death. l 


Maurice Besnier, professor of Ancient history at the University of Caen, 
died on March 4 at the age of 59. The fields of study which especially in- 
terested him were North Africa and Central Italy. Two of his books were 
La Tunisie punique (1904) and Les -catacombes de Rome (1909). He gave 
much attention to the topography of Roman Gaul and to the Roman roads. 
At the time of his death he was engaged upon a history of the Roman 
Empire after Marcus Aurelius for the Histoire générale edited by Gustav 
Glotz. The portion completed is to be published.’ 


. Alfred De Ridder, the distinguished Belgian archivist and historian, died 
on May 30 at the age of 68. Practically his whole scholarly life, from 1889 to 
1930, was spent in the service of the ministry of foreign affairs. He became 
directeur général in 1918, His most important historical works were Les 
origines et les phases de la neutralité belge: L’histoire diplomatique du Traité 
de 1839 (1920) and Les projets d’union douaniére franco-belge et les puis- 
sances: européennes, 1836-1843 (1933). He edited La crise de la neutralité 
belge en 1848: Le dossier diplomatique (2 vols., 1928). 


Medieval studies have suffered a heavy loss by the death on September 21 
of Max Manitius. For more than half a century Manitius, who died in his 
seventy-sixth year, was publishing articles and monographs on medieval Latin 
literature, medieval libraries, and the transmission of manuscripts, and on the 
study of classical Latin authors in the Middle Ages, an article on Prudentius 
glosses appearing as recently as this spring (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 
April). These numerous contributions alone would have entitled their author 
to a distinguished place among medievalists; but some of them were merely 
preparatory studies for his monumental Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters. Although the vastness of this undertaking prevented Mani- 
tius from carrying out his original plan of surveying the whole of medieval 
Latin literature, the magnificent torso—three volumes (1911—1931) covering 
the period from the beginning of the sixth to the end of the twelfth century— 
will for many years to come be an indispensable guide to all serious students 
of the Middle Ages. . M.L. W.L. 

Camille Jullian, distinguished historian, professor in the College de 
France, and member of the French Academy, died on December r2 at the 
age of 74. Among his many writings the most important was his Histoire 
de la Gaule (8 vols., 1907—1926). 
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In Reed Hall at Dartmouth College the history seminar room was 
dedicated on June 18 as the Herbert Darling Foster Memorial Room. It 
will recall to students who work there what Professor Foster did for their 
predecessors and for the college during his years of service, from 1897 to 
1927. His special interests as a scholar are symbolized by pictures of Calvin 
and Locke. At the dedication brief addresses were made by his colleagues, 
Professor Waterman and Professor Lingley. 


The widow of the late Ludwig Pastor, author of the History of the Popes 
from the Close of the Middle Ages, has lately presented the manuscript of 
this colossal work to the Vatican Library, where a bronze bust of Pastor by 
the Vienna sculptor Ambrosi has been unveiled. 


In the Annales de l'Est, 1933, no. 3, Joseph Laurent gives an interpretation 
of the work of the late Christian Pfister under the title of Pfister professeur. 
This is followed by two significant letters of Pfister, with comments by 
André Gain. 


Professor A. M. Schlesinger, of Harvard University, on leave for the year, 
is journeying around the world, having sailed from Vancouver on September 
9. In February he is to deliver eight lectures as University Professor in Amer- 
ican History at University College, the University of London, on Social 
Forces in American History. As Visiting Carnegie Lecturer, he is to repeat 
the course in April at the University of Edinburgh. 


Dr. Viola F. Barnes, of Mount Holyoke College, has been promoted to a 
professorship. 


Yale University has this year the following visiting professors in historv 
and fields closely connected: William L. Langer, Harvard Lecturer in Euro- 
pean History; Arnold Wolfers, Deutsche Hochschule für Politik, Interna- 
tional Relations; Philip Noel Baker, Parliamentary secretary to the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, 1929-1931, Lecturer in Government; Peter H. 
Buck, Bishop Museum Professor in Anthropology. 


Arnold J. Toynbee, research professor of International history in the 
University of London, gave in November six lectures at Northwestern Uni- 
versity on The Births and Growths of Civilizations. 


Some recent American historical works receive more than usual attention 
in the current European reviews. In the Mariner’s Mirror for October Ad- 
miral Ballard devotes an article to Professor Baxter’s Introduction of the 
Ironclad Warship. Professor Carl Stephenson’s Borough and Town is re- 
viewed at length by Professor James Tait in the October English Historica! 
Review and by Professor F. M. Stenton in the October History. In the former 
journal are reviewed Professor Donnan's Documents illustrative of the Slave 
Trade, Mrs. Catterall’s Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the 
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Negro, and Dr. Paullin’s Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United 
States. ‘These three works are reviewed in the Revue historique for July. 
The English Historical Review discusses seven other American books, in- 
cluding those of Professors H. L. Gray, Emerton, Steefel, and MclIlwain. In 
the Annales d’histoire économique et sociale for September Marc Bloch re- 
views Professor and Mrs. Gras's Economic and Social History of an English 
Village. Professor Tenney Frank’s Rome and Italy of the Republic is the 
subject of an article by Dr. E. Bickerman in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
for October 8. Oswald H. Wedel’s Austro-German Diplomatic Relations is 
reviewed in the Historische Zeitschrift for November, and Conyers Read’s 
Bibliography of British History, Tudor Period, in The [London] Times 
Literary Supplement of November 9. In History for October Dr. A. F. 
Pollard reviews H. L. Gray’s Influence of the Comntons on Early Legislation, 
and Professor H. H. Bellot, R. F. Nichols’s Franklin Pierce. In a general 
review in the same journal Professor L. B. Namier comments on works by 
the late Professor Van Tyne and by G. H. Guttridge and Dora M. Clark. 
Professor Sée reviews J. V. Nef's Rise of the British Coal Industry in the 
Revue historique for September. . 


GENERAL 


General review: H. E. Salter, Some Histories of Towns (History, July +); 
Marc Bloch, Sur quelques histoires de villages (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Sept.). 


The annual address delivered before the Unitarian Historical Society on 
May 25, 1932, by Professor George L. Burr upon the subject, Liberals and 
Liberty Four Hundred Years Ago, has been published in the Proceedings 
(1933) of the society. 


The Presidential Address of Dr. R. F. Nichols before the Middle States 
Association of History Teachers on May 6 is published in the Historical Out- 
look for November. The subject is History Teaching in this Intellectual 
Crisis. : 

Charles. K. Webster’s Inaugural Lecture as Stevenson Professor of Inter- 
national History at the University of London was published in the July num- 
ber of History. The subject was The Study of International History, and its 
purpose was to illustrate the practical problems which confront the investiga- 
tor of international relations. One of these is the material in archives, its ac- 
cessibility and value. Professor Webster incidentally remarked that the 
French manifest even now considerable reluctance in opening their archives 
and declined to let him see papers at the Quai d'Orsay belenging to the years 
1834 and 1835. Because the lecture deals with such practical questions it 


1 Articles mentioned in this and the following sections have appeared within the year 
1933. Books mentioned were published in that year unless another date is given. 
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will be read with unusual interest. In his opening passages Professor Webster 
commented upon the term International History, which is new and yet quite 
descriptive of the selection of topics the founder of the chair wished to 
emphasize. 


Professor Rafael Altamira, of the University of Madrid, has collected for 
a French edition all that he has written for nearly a half century upon the 
questions suggested by the title Problèmes modernes d'enseignement en vue 
de la conciliation entre les peuples et de la paix morale (Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1932, pp. xi, 282, 40 fr.). In the first part he deals with 
general questions of education, and in the second with the teaching of history 
and with war as a historical fact. He believes that education properly di- 
rected is a vital influence in freeing peoples from the rule of violence, and 
that the scientific historian cannot be indifferent to this influence or fail to 
utilize it in presenting the results of his researches. 


Sir Harry Luke's In the Margin of History (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
pp. xiv, 270, $3.75) is mainly for those who like a good story a little better 
because it 1s true. The author has been everywhere and adds touches o: 
personal experience or observation for the places which he sketches or which 
furnish the setting to his descriptions. One of the most interesting chapters 
deals with the character who appears in Béranger's line “Il était un roi 
d’Yvetot” and whose sovereignty lasted from 1392 to 1555. Another entitled 
Freaks of Freedom describes a series of miniature states, San Marino, 
Andorra, Monaco, and the Vatican City. 


Certain abridgments of sovereignty in consequence of acquired rights 
or of the interests of neighboring countries protected by treaty are dealt with 
by Helen Dwight Reid in International Servitudes in Law and Practice 
(University of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. xxii, 254, $3.00). Three chapters 
are devoted to “Fishery Servitudes", especially in Newfoundland. The con- 
sequences of the peace treaties of 1919 are illustrated in the sections on 
fluvial rights, Danzig, and the Polish Corridor. The work is based upon 


researches here and abroad. Dr. James Brown Scott has written a foreword. 


A book full of critical suggestions, as well as information, for the his- 
torical student who must use files of newspapers is Grundbegriffe des 
Zeitungswesens, by Hans Traub (Stuttgart, C. E. Poeschel, pp. vi, 184). 


The Deutsches Institut für Zeitungskunde has issued a Standortskatalog 
wichtiger Zeitungsbestánde, a useful guide to the collections of newspapers 
in the German libraries, It is published by Karl W. Hiersemann, of Leipzig 


(pp. xxxi, 254, 58 M.). 
A dictionary of names, more difficult to pronounce, or to spell, if one 
desires to use the official form, is furnished by the International Book oj 
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Names (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, pp. xliv, 308, $2.00), by C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D. 


Among recent additions to the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law are: Fundamental Law and the American 
Revolution, 1760-1776, by Charles F. Mullett; Fhe Election of 1868, the 
Democratic Effort to regain Control, by Charles H. Coleman; The Transi- 
tion in English Historical Writing, 1760-1830, by Thomas Preston Peardon; 
The Concordat of 1801, by Henry H. Walsh; French Royalist Doctrines 
since the Revolution, by Charlotte T. Muret; and The Jews and Minority 
Rights, by Oscar J. Janowsky. ) 


A committee of the Daughters of the American Revolution is preparing 
a bibliography of American history based on Miss Grace G. Griffin’s Writings 
on American History, and is anxious to obtain three copies each of the vol- 
umes for 1907 and 1908. Persons willing to dispose of such copies may 
communicate with Miss Jean Stephenson, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Howard R. Eliason, librarian of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., desires to locate a letter written by Abbott Lawrence to 
Daniel Webster, under date of May 7, 1828, in regard to the tariff bill then 
pending in the Senate. 


Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., who 
is collecting material for a biography of Senator John Sherman of Ohio, 
would be glad to learn the location of any letters to, from, or concerning him 
or his family. It is desired to obtain the loan of any such letters or photostatic 
copies of them. 


Articles: Henri Massis, Difficultés de l'histoire (Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); 
Harold Peake, The Origin and Early Spread of Iron Working (Geograph. 
Rev., Oct.); Joseph Schafer, Social Prognosis (Wisconsin Mag. of Hist., 
Sept.); Philip C. Jessup and Francis Deak, The Early Development of the 
Law of Contraband of War [III.] (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.); G. L. Bratianu, 
Servage de la glèbe et régime fiscal: Essai d'histoire comparée romaine, slave 
et byzantine (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Sept.); Richard Koebner, Zur Begriffs- 
bildung der Kulturgeschichte: 1., Kulturform und Kulturbewebung, Jan 
Huizinga und Jacob Burckhardt (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Old Stone Age: a Study of Palaeolithic Times, by M. C. Burkitt, 
M.A. F.S.A., F.G.S. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 
pp. xiv, 254, $2.50), is limited in point of time to the first (oldest) major 
division of the Stone Age. The regional or geographic limits of the work 
are confined to Europe and the neighboring countries. The origin of man is 
placed far back in the Tertiary Period. Man as a tool-user and tool-maker 
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emerged at least as early as the last phase of the Tertiary Period, known as 
the Pliocene Epoch. These tools are properly called eoliths and represent the 
dawn of the Stone Age. The French romenclature for the various epochs 
of the Old Stone Age is accepted as valid for Western Europe. Considerable 
space is given to the subject of cave art and its underlying motives. All the 
possible motive theories are grouped under three headings: decoration, self- 
expression, sympathetic magic. The decoration and self-expression theories 
are ruled out as untenable. Sympathetic magic is considered a reasonable 
explanation of the cave art problem. G. G. M. 


The following reports of excevations and of new discoveries are of in- 
terest: A preliminary report on excavations at Tepe Gujan near Nehavend, 
by G. Contenau and R. Ghirshman (Syria, XIV., no. 1); Discoveries in the 
Athenian Agora, by T. L. Shear (Antiquity, Sept.); News items from 
Athens, by E. P. Blegen, and News items from Rome, by A. W. Van Buren 
(Am. Jour. Arch., Sept.). Discussions closely connected with recent dis- 
coveries will be found in E. A. Speiser's article on 'The Ethnic Background 
of the Early Civilizations in the Near East (zbid.); that of F. M. T. Bohl on 
the History and Religion of Israel in the Light of Babylonian Discoveries 
(Jour. Bibl. Lit., Sept.); and that of S. Casson on A Greek ‘Settlement in 
Thrace (Antiquity, Sept.). Masada, Die Burg des Herodes und die rómischen 
Lager (Zettsch. Deutsch. Pal.-Vereins, LVI., nos. 1-3) is a notable study by 
A. Schulten of the site and remains of the famous fortress. 


The translation of Professor A. M. Andreades's important work (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXIV. 150) under the title of A History of Greek Finance 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, pp. xix, 412, $6.00) will be welcomed 
by students of Greek financial history. The translator is Carroll N. Brown, 
associate professor of classical languages, College of the City of New York. 
German and French (in progress) translations are evidence of the work’s 
reputation abroad. Although the words “Revised and Enlarged Edition” 
appear on the title-page, the work is subszantially a translation of that which 
appeared in 1928. An attempt has been made to correct the spelling of noa- 
Greek names (we still. find Hormerod for Ormerod, and Westerman for 
Westermann), and there are scattered references to books and articles which 
have appeared since the publication of the Greek edition, or have been 
brought to the attention of the author. Unfortunately the revision has not 
been at all systematic, and the great mzjority of recent books and articles 
bearing directly or indirectly upon Greek public finance, many of which are 
exceedingly important, have gone unnoticed. Another serious lack is the 
absence of the bibliographical index, wkich alone made it possible for the 
reader to discover which of an author’s several books or articles is cited. 
Possibly this index has been reserved for the second volume, as in the German 
edition. Except for a few errors, mostly typographical, the English version is 
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quite adequate. In citing the Berlin corpus, Inscriptiones Graecae, however, 
it consistently uses an abbreviation C. I. G., which is employed solely for a 
quite separate collection of inscriptions, Boeckh's Corpus inscriptionum 
Graecarum. A. B. W. 


A History of Olynthus (Johns Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, no. 17), 
by Mabel Gude, is a short monograph on the history of the city written in 
connection with Professor Robinson's publication of his discoveries. The 
author has followed the views of Mr. Mylonas on the early history of the city. 
In connection with its later history she believes that there was a syncecism of 
Chalcidic villages about 432 B. C., followed by the development of the 
Chalcidic League before 382 B. C. With this view Professor Robinson does 
not agree. The question seems to turn upon the possibility of a precise 
definition of the meaning of the coin legends. The author has appended a 
useful prosopographia, and a collection of the ancient texts, literary and 
epigraphical, which are important for her subject. 


W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson have published The Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions of Sardis as Volume VII., Part L, of the publications of the 
American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. There are 231 documents of 
which 106 have been published before. Of these six now appear in more 
complete form, and twenty-five are based on fresh copies. The proportion 
of unpublished inscriptions is therefore quite large. The texts are accom- 
panied by descriptions, translations, and a concise but meaty commentary. 
The care and thoroughness of the authors are everywhere evident. The prizes 
in the collection are undoubtedly No. 1, the temple mortgage on the estate 
of Mnesimachus, No. 4, the decree in honor of Timarchus, No. 8, the 
documents associated with the career of the ecdicus Menogenes, and No. 18, 
the declaration of the union of building artisans, but there are besides many 
documents of value to students of the municipal government, cults, and 
economic life of western Asia Minor. It is good to have all the inscriptions 
of Sardis gathered into one volume with so clear a format as this, with such 
full references to comparative materials, and such complete indexes. 


Marcus Agrippa: a Biography (Geneva, New York, W. F. Humphrey 
Press), by Meyer Reinhold, is an intelligent and thorough discussion of 
many aspects of the career of Marcus Agrippa. The author has attempted to 
include every piece of evidence which bears upon the life of Agrippa, to fix 
the chronology of his life as closely as possible, and to trace the influence of 
Agrippa upon Augustus and upon the foundation of the Roman empire. 
The collection and evaluation of evidence from a wide variety of literary, 
archeological, and numismatical sources appears to have been well done, and 
the discussion reveals powers of analysis and of judgment. One wonders 
what part Agrippa had in the reorganization of Galatia after the death of 
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Amyntas. The suggestion that his influence restrained Augustus from pur- 
suing expansionist policies is interesting and has some plausibility even grant- 
ing that the need of years of rest and reconstruction after Actium must have 
been evident to all. 


Articles: V. Gordon Childe, Races, Peoples and Cultures in Prehistoric 
Europe (History, Oct.); André Bellessort, Les cavernes de préhistoire (Rev. 
Ques. Hist., Sept.); V. Ehrenberg, Der Damos in archaischen Sparta (Hermes, 
LXVIII., no. 3); F. Stahelin, Der solonische Rat der Vierhundert (ibid.); 
J. A. O. Larsen, The Constitution of the Peloponnesian League (Class. 
Philol., Oct.); W. Schwahn, Die attische Eisphora (Rhein. Mus., LXXXIL, 
no. 3); F. Schehl, Zum Rorinthischen Bund vom Jahre 338/7 v. Chr. (Jahres- 
hefte, 1932); M. Segre, Kretikos Polemos (Riv. Filol., Sept.); G. de Sanctis, 
Le origine dell'ordinamento centuriato (ibid.); J. Lengle, Die staatsrechtliche 
Form der Klage gegen Rabirius (Hermes, LXVIIL, no. 3); M. P. Charles- 
worth, Some Fragments of the Propaganda of Mark Antony (Class. Quar., 
Oct.); R. Syme, M. Vinicius (1bid.); K. Scott, The Political Propaganda of 
44-30 B. C. (Mem. Am. Acad., 1933); J. Carcopino, Note complémentaire 
sur les Numeri syriens de la Numidie romaine (Syria, XIV., no. x); W. 
Seston, Les vétérans sans diplómes des légions romaines (Rev. Philol., Oct.); 
M. P. Charlesworth, The Tradition about Caligula (Cam. Hist. Jour., IV., 
no. 2). | 

T. R. S. B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Thirty-sixth Critical Bibliography of the History and Philosophy of 
Science and of the History of Civilization (to October, 1932), listing 675 
items, is published in Iss for June. Isis for September contains the Thirty- 
seventh Bibliography (to December, 1932), noting some 590 items. Dr. 
Sarton announces that the devaluation of the dollar forces the editor to reduce 
the size of this journal, which has contributed so much to the scholarship of 
many fields. 


A plea for the stability of historical currency was made by Mr. G. G. 
Coulton in the Raleigh Lecture on History for 1932 (Some Problems in 
Medieval Historiography, Oxford University Press, pp. 38, 70 cents). In- 
accuracies of fact he feels are tolerated by historians as they would not be by 
scientists (Montalembert's for example). Second only to accuracy with the 
historian, should be the use of what Mr. Coulton calls "penetrative force". 
By this he means that the historian should press into the heart of things as 
did Gibbon; he should not merely stand aloof. “The historian's duty is 
. either to favour one of the two conflicting sides, or else to confess, after an 
honest struggle, that he sees nothing to choose between them." The con- 
troversy which results from this should not be opposed entirely, but regulated 
so that its benefits are realized and its evils eliminated. This might be done, 
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in part, by the British Academy through the use of an arbiter, or of a small 
commission for investigation into a hotly disputed subject. | E. D.S. 


The Church and the Jews in the XIIIth Century: a Study of their Rela- 
tions during the Years 1198-1254, based on the Papal Letters and the Con- 
ciliar Decrees of the Period, by Solomon Grayzel (Philadelphia, Dropsie 
College, pp. ix, 377, $3.00), is a doctoral dissertation and also part of a 
project of Dropsie College for a series of historical source books on the rela- 
tion of Jew and non-Jew. Three-fourths of the book is taken up with docu- 
ments bearing on the official relation of the Church and the Jews—133 papal 
letters and 42.conciliar decrees, given in the Latin and in translation. The 
other fourth of the book is a discussion of the subject. Perhaps because of 
the topical organization, or perhaps because this study covers too short a 
period to give a contrast with better times, the work fails to emphasize the 
decline in the status of the Jews in the thirteenth century. E. D.S. 


The third section of Erganzungs-Band XII. of the Mitteilungen des 
österreichischen Instituts für Geschichtsforschung is devoted entirely to the | 
Middle Ages. Wolfram von den Steinen analyzes critically, and at length, 
the sources for the conversion of Clovis; Das Rommersdorfer Briefbuch des 
13. Jahrhunderts is discussed by Friedrich Kempf; and Karl Beer contributes 
an article of over 100 pages, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Reformation 
Kaiser Sigmunds. 


The first three issues, for 1933, of vol. XLV. of the Revue bénédictine 
contain important contributions of André Wilmart. The January number has - 
his Nouvelles de Rome au temps d'Alexandre III., to the April 1ssue he con- 
tributes La composition de la petite chronique de Marseille jusqu'au début 
du XIII* siècle, and the July number contains his L'admonition de Jonas 
[bishop of Orléans, 825-843] au roi Pépin [king of Aquitaine] et le flori- 
lége canonique d'Orléans, his Opuscules choisis de Hugues de Saint-Victor, 
and Grands poèmes inédites de Bernard le Clunisien. 


Articles: Floyd S. Lear, The Mediaeval Attitude toward History (Rice 
Inst. Pamphlet, Apr.); Goeffrey Barraclough, The Making of a Bishop in 
the Middle Ages: the Part of the Pope in Law and Fact (Cath. Hist. Rev., 
Oct.); E. Champeaux, Jus sanguinis: Trois façons de calculer la parenté au 
Moyen Age (Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Étr., Apr.); R. Aubenas, Le contrat d! "af- 
frairamentum" dans le droit provençal du Moyen Age (ibid., July); Helmut 
Weigel, Studien zur Eingliederung Ostfrankens in das merowingisch-karo- 
lingische Reich (Hist. Vierteljahr., Nov.); Max Buchner, Rom oder Reims die 
Heimat des Constitutum Constantini? (Hist. Jahrb., LIII., nd. 2); T. Klauser, 
Die liturgischen Austauschbeziehungen zwischen der rómischen und der 
fránkisch-deutschen Kirche vom achten bis zum elften Jahrhundert (ibid.); 
Léonce Auzias, Les relations de Bernard Plantevelue avec les Princes Caro- 
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lingiens (Moyen Age, Jan.); Ferdinand Lot, Le serment de fidélité à l'époque 
franque (Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., July); Lester K, Born, The Specula 
Principis of the Carolingian Renaissance (ibid.); Paul Deschamps, Deux . 
positions stratégiques des Croisés à l'est du Jourdain: Ahamant et El-Habis 
(Rev. Hist., July); Hilmar C. Krueger, The Routine of Commerce between 
Genoa and Northwest Africa during the late Twelfth Century (Mariner's 
Mirror, Oct.); E. Sayous, Les valeurs nominatives et leur trafic à Génes 
pendant le XIII siècle d'après des documents inédits de ses Archives na- 
tionales (Bull. Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Comptes-Rendus, Apr.); 
F. Bliemetzrieder, L'euvre d'Anselme de Laon et la littérature théologique — 
contemporaine: l, Honorius d'Autun (Recherch. de Théol. Anc. et Méd., 
July); D. O. Lottin, Le probléme de I’ Ignorantia iuris de Gratien à saint 
Thomas d' Aquin (2bid?, Oct.); J. Koch, Der Prozess gegen den Magister Jo- 
hannes de Polliaco und seine Vorgeschichte, 1312-1321 (1b1d.); E. Martin, 
Conrad-Probus des Fróres-Mineurs, évéque de Toul (Études Francis., Sept.); 
J. De Smet, L’effectif des milices brugeoises et la population de la ville en 
1340 (Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., July); Thomas P. Oakley, The Origins of 
Irish Penitential Discipline (Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct.); Id., Cultural Affiliations 
of Early Ireland in the Penitentials (Speculum, Oct.); André Boutemy, The 
Manuscript Tradition of the Speculum Stultorum (ibid.); 1. H. Stein, 4n 
Unpublished Fragment of Wyclif’s Confessio (1bid.); George Vernadsky, 
The Heresy of the Judaizers and the Policies of Ivan III. of Moscow (ibid.); 
A. Vaillant and M. Lascaris, La date de la conversion des Bulgares (Rev. 
Etudes Slaves, XIII., nos. 1,2); A. Vasiliev, Justin I. (518—527) and Abyssinia 
(Byzantion, 1933, no. 1); V. Laurent, La généalogie des premiers Paléologues 
(ibid.); Günther Franz, Der Kampf um das “alte Recht" in der Schweiz im 
ausgehenden Mittelalter (Vierteljahr..Soz.- und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXVI., 
no. 2). 
G. C. B. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General review: Ralph Haswell Lutz, Studies of World War Propaganda, 
1914-33 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.). 


Mr. C. R. Fay's Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century, originally 
published in 1920, has appeared in a new edition (Cambridge, University 
Press; New York, Macmillan, pp. viii, 308, $1.65). The volume is based on 
lectures delivered at Cambridge University after the close of the World War 
to classes in economics, made up in part of students from the American army. 


The volume by E. Schram von Thadden on Griechenland und die Grossen 
Mächte, 1913-192} (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Rupprecht, pp. 136, 6 M.) 
[Abhandlungen aus dem Seminar für Völkerrecht und Diplomatie an der 
Universitát Góttingen] is a sketchy summary of the period involving Greece's 
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part in the Balkan wars of 1912~1913, her entry into the World War, the 
Greco-Turkish war, and the final dénouement in the treaty of Lausanne 
(1923). It is doubtless inevitable that in such a short volume the treatment 
of various aspects of the problem should be quite inadequate. Of the six 
chapters involved fully four of them are devoted to the World War and its 
ramifications. The final two purport to treat of the period after 1918, 
crowded as it was with abortive peace, war, and all the human tragedy of 
the Near East. The treatment follows the books of Cosmin, Frangulis, and 
Driault, and a host of other well-known works and documentary publica- 
tions. The author appears to have neglected the diary of David Hunter 
Miller and the great six volume documentary source published by the French 
government on the Conference of Lausanne. H. N. H. 


In Fifty Years of Europe (London, Cassell, pp. 436, 215.) J. A. Spender, 
the well-known journalist, gives his interpretation of the men and the policies 


responsible for the World War. 


A comprehensive and critical history of the Paris Peace Conference has 
been written by Dr. Wilhelm Ziegler under the title of Versailles, die 
Geschichte eines missglückten Friedens (Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt, pp. 271, 5.50 M.). The policy of the American delegation is ex- 
amined with especial care, and the róle of Colonel House characterized as 
distinctly Francophile. 


Articles: G. Weise, Der doppelte Begriff der Renaissance (Deutsche 
Vierteljahr. f. Literaturwissen. und Geistesgesch., XI., no. 4); H. W. Eppel- 
sheimer, Das Renaissance-Problem (ibid.), George H. Kimble, Portuguese 
Policy and its Influence on Fifteenth Century Cartography (Geograph. Rev., 
Oct.); John Horsch, The Struggle between Zwingli and the Swiss Brethren 
in Zurich (Mennonite Quar. Rev., July); Johann Loserth, Anabaptists in 
Styria in 1528 (ibid); Emile Duvernoy, Recherches sur le Traité de Nurem- 
berg de 1542 (An. l'Est, 1933, no. 3); Karl Sternberg, Ueber Campellas “Son- 
nenstaat" (Hist. Zeitsch., Aug.); J. E. Swain, The Occupation of Algiers in 
1830: a Study in Anglo-French Diplomacy (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.); Eugene 
Staley, Business and Politics in the Persian Gulf: the Story of the Wénckhaus 
Firm (ibid.); G. B. Henderson, The Seymour Conversations, 1853 [His- 
torical Revision, LXVII.] (History, Oct.); Harold Temperley, Stratford de 
Redcliffe and the Origins of the Crimean War (1.] (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); 
Hans Herzfeld, Die Liman-Krise und die Politik der Grossmüchte in der 
Jahreswende, 1913-1914 [I.1I.] (Berl. Monatsh., Sept., Oct.); Albert Pin- 
gaud, L'intervention bulgare dans la Grande Guerre, mat-octobre, I915 (Rev. 
France, Oct. 1); Harold Nicolson, Friedensmacher, 1919: Wilsonismus 
(Neue Rundschau, Oct.); David Wolkowitsch, Sur la crise des transports 
maritimes (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Sept.); R. Musset, Les causes et les origines 
de la crise mondiale du blé (1bid.). 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Pipe Roll Society has published as Pipe Roll 45 The Great Roll of 
the Pipe for the First Year of the Reign of King John, Michaelmas, 1199, 
edited by Mrs. Doris M. Stenton. 


Among recent publications by H. M. Stationery Office are: Calendar of 
Fine Rolls, vol. XIII, covering the years 1405-1413, and Calendar of Treas- 
ury Books, vol. XIL, April-September, 1697, edited by William A. Shaw. 


Some recent notable studies in local English history are Bucklebury, a 
Berkshire Parish, by Arthur L. Humphreys (privately printed, York Lodge, 
. Reading, 635.); A History of the Manor and Parish of Iver, by the late W. H. 
Ward and K. S. Block (Martin Secker, xos. 6d.); Ecklington, the Story of a 
Worcestershire Parish, by A. W. Fletcher (Oxford, University Press, ros. 6d.); 
and A History of Standish, Gloucestershire (Standish, The Vicarage, ros. 
6d.). The first includes many documents, either printed in full or in 
summary. 


Beverly Borough Records, 1575-1821, has been published by the York- 
shire Record Society. The records previous to 1589 are already in print, 
except for a set running from 1575 to 1583, recently discovered. The editor 
is J. Dennett. 


Dr. Marguerite Wood's edition of the Flodden Papers: Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence between the Courts of France and Scotland, 1507-1517, has been 
published by the Scottish Historical Society. 


G. B. Harrison’s A Last Elizabethan Journal (Constable), covering the 
years 1599-1603, is compiled in the same manner as his previous works 
relating to earlier years in the reign. 


The Hakluyt Society has published, under the title of Bombay in the Days 
of Queen Anne, the account of the settlement written by John Burnell, as well 
as Burnell’s narrative of his adventures in Bengal. The introduction to the 
first is by Samuel T. Sheppard, and to the second by Sir William Foster, with 
notes by Sir Evan Cotton and L. M. Anstey. The volume is No. 72 of the 
second series. 


Simon van der Stel's Journal of his Expedition to Namaqualand, 1685- 
1686 (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis, and Company; New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1932, pp. xxviii, 183, 44 plates, 255.), edited by Gilbert 
Waterhouse, professor of German in the University of Dublin, is an impor- 
tant document in the history of Dutch South Africa. The manuscript of the 
journal was supposed to be lost, although a text, differing in detail, had been 
published by Frangois Valentijn in 1726. In 1922, Dr. Waterhouse dis- 
covered it in the library of Trinity College. His edition consists of the original 
line for line, followed by a translation, The plates reproduce the remarkable 
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drawings of animals, birds, and plants. At the time the journal was written 
Van der Stel was “commander” at the Cape, and he was the leader of the 
expedition to the “Copper Mountains”. 


Studies in the History of Ophthalmology in England prior to 1800, by 
R. Rutson James (Cambridge University Press), is an important addition to 
the growing literature on the history of medical science. 


The Foreign Office, by Sir John Tilley and Stephen Gaselee (Putnams), 
is an effort to trace the various stages in the development of the office since 
1782. One of the authors had thirty years of experience in the office, and 
the other has been its librarian since the World War. Consequently they 
write with an intimate knowledge of their subject. 


Án important stage in the development of New Zealand is described in 
The Provincial System of Government in New Zealand, 1852-1876 (Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1932, pp. x, 293, $4.00), by W. P. Morrell, 
reader in history in the University of London. The treatment is historical 
in character and begins with the original "six colonies". Such a mode of 
separate settlements was dictated by the topography of the islands. They 
were, however, too small ever to become true provinces, and as soon as dif- 
ficulties of communication were overcome: and the Maori question was set- 
tled, their róle was at an end. The volume is No. 7 of the series known 
as Imperial Studies, edited by Professor A. P. Newton. 


The second volume of The Milner Papers, 1899-1905 (Cassell, 305.), 
edited by Cecil Headlam, as the dates indicate, covers the crisis of the 
Boer War. 


Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s Victorian Aftermath, 1901-1914 (Routledge) 
is the third of a series of stimulating books on aspects of the history of Eng- 
land in the period indicated. The two preceding were The Victorian Tragedy 
and The Victorian Sunset. 


Articles: R. V. Lennard, The Character of the Anglo-Saxon Conquests: 
a Disputed Point (History, Oct.); Kathleen Major, The ‘Familia’ of Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); F. M. Powicke, Biblio- 
graphical Note on Recent Work upon Stephen Langton (ibid.); N. Denholm 
Young, Documents on the Barons’ Wars (ibid.); M. V. Clarke, The Manu- 
scripts of the Irish ‘Modus Tenendi Parliamentum’ (ibid.); J. H. Clapham, 
A Thirteenth-Century Market Town: Linton, Cambs. (Cam. Hist. Jour., 
IV., no. 2); E. E. Rich, The Mayors of the Staples (ibid.); Margarete Rósler, 
Die Lebensweise der Ausländer in England im späteren Mittelalter und in der 
Renaissance (Eng. Studien, LXVIII., no. 1); Conyers Read, Queen Eliza- 
beth's Seizure of the Duke of Alva’s Pay-Ships (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.); 
M. M. Knappen, The Early Puritanism of Lancelot Andrews (Church Hist., 
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June); George Williamson, The -Restoration Revolt against Enthusiasm 
(Stud. in Philol., Oct.); Robert M. Lees, The Constitutional Importance of 
the “Commissioners for Wool” of 1689 [II.] (Economica, Aug.); Curtis 
Nettels, Markets in the Old Colonial System (New Eng. Quar., Sept.); C. R. 
Fay, Locke versus Lowndes (Cam. Hist. Jour., IV., no. 2); Dorothy H. 
Somerville, The Dates in the Vernon Correspondence (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct.); R. W. Greaves, ‘A Scheme for the Counties (ibid.); Max Silber- 
schmidt, Das britische Reich und die Abolition des Sklavenhandels (Arch. 
f. Kulturgesch., XXIV., no. 1); John A. Rupert-Jones, King’s Ships built 
on the North-East Coast of England (Notes and Queries, July 22, 29, Aug. 
5, 19, Sept. 16, Oct. 14); Donald W. Gilbert, The Economic Effect of the 
Gold Discoveries upon South Africa (Quar. Jour. Ec., Aug.); T. R. Adam, 
Australian Developments of the Rule of Law (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); 
Dietrich Gerhard, Hauptprobleme einer. Geschichte des britischen Empire 
(Hist. Zeitsch., Nov.); Harold Temperley, British Policy towards Parltamen- 
tary Rule and Constitutionalism in Turkey, 1830-1914 (Cam. Hist. Jour., 
IV., no. 2). 


Documents: Some Letters of Admiral The Hon. Samuel Barrington 
[II.] (Mariner's Mirror, Oct.); Holden Furber, ed., The East India Directors 
in 1784 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.). 


FRANCE 


General review: Jacques Godechot, R. Durand, et al., Bibliographie des 
travaux relatifs à l'histoire de la Révolution (Rev. Hist. Mod., May). 


A study in the best traditions of the French geographical school is Émile 
Linckenheld’s Les limites de ta Belgica et de la Germania en Lorraine: Etude 
de la plus ancienne frontière orientale de la Lorraine (Nancy, Humblot). To 
reach his conclusions the author has utilized all the resources to be found in 
the fields of history, epigrapxy, and folklore, as well as of topography and 
geology. i 

Jehanne d’Orliac in her book Yolande d'Anjou, la reine des quatre 
royaumes (Paris, Plon, pp. 253, 13 fr. 50) emphasizes the part Yolande 
played in France from 1417 to 1440 as ruler of Anjou after the death of her 
husband. She is represented as the national leader of the time, controlling 
the destinies of the nation, and again and again saving her son-in-law, 
Charles VII., from his dangerous and unpatriotic friends. It was Yolande, 
according to the author, who “discovered” and used Joan of Arc until the 
siege of Orleans had been raised and Charles had been crowned, who con- 
trolled the king through Agnes Sorel, and who had Jacques Coeur as her 
special protégé. In this account much space is used in repetitious praises of 
the qualities of Yolande d’Anjou and little for the significant forces of the 
time. E. D. S. 
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Paul Harsin, the specialist on John Law, is the author of Crédit publique 
et Banque d'État en France du XVI? au XVIII siecle, a financial history rich 
in facts and ideas and based on a quantity of new material (Paris, Droz, 


pp. 221). 


The doctoral thesis of Wilbert Harold Dalgleish on The Company of the 
Indies in the days of Dupleix (Easton, Pa., Chemical Publishing Company, 
pp- 238) exploits in pedestrian but thorough fashion the considerable materials 
which have been collected and printed in connection with this aspect of 
French colonial history and, as well, the manuscript materials in the various 
archives in France, to show the organization and operation of the company 
as a business firm. Although the thesis lacks a proper background of the 
history of business practices, it is rich with usable data for the economic 
historian. Some important questions, notably the development of marine 
insurance, are left untouched. Otherwise, Dr. Dalgleish spared his readers 
nothing, not even the concierges and the candles. F. L. N. 


In his Questions agraires au temps de la Terreur (Strasbourg, F. Lenig, 
1932, pp. 256, 35 fr.), a volume belonging to the series of Documents inédits 
. sur l'histoire économique de la Révolution francaise, Professor Georges 
Lefebvre discusses the significance and fate of the decrees of Venzóse spon- 
sored by the Robespierrist group in the committee of public safety. He ap- 
proaches the subject from two points of view, first, the historical setting, the 
public land policy of successive Revolutionary, assemblies, and, second, the 
relation of St. Just's proposals to any thoroughgoing plan for the relief of the 
poor, and especially the poverty-stricken peasant. He points out that many 
proposals had already been made to relieve the indigent by placing them on 
small farms set aside from Church or émigré lands. The decree of 8 ventóse, 
an II., was in a sense only another of the series. Previous attempts had been 
blocked by the fear of weakening the security of the assignats. The Robes- 
pierrists meant that a new category of lands, taken from persons designated 
as suspects, should be used to endow the indigent. The scheme broke down 
before opposition in the committees and in the Convention, but Professor 
Lefebvre shows that it was far from meeting the actual needs of the rural 
population, which suffered from the marked tendency to consolidate hold- 
ings, from the unsatisfactory relations between renters on a large scale and 
their métayers, and from the conquences of enclosures. Documents which 
illustrate these problems occupy the last half of the volume. It is surprising 
that Professor Lefebvre should repeat the error of ascribing to Arthur Young 
the statement that seven-eighths of the arable land of France was cultivated 
under the métayer system. It is true that Young uses those words (1st ed., 
p. 398), but at the close of the passage (p. 406) Young remarks, "In the 
preceding observations, I have had rented farms only in view; but there is 
another sort which abounds in almost every part of France . . . I mean small 
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properties; that is, little farms, belonging to those who cultivate them. The 
number is so great, that I am inclined to suppose more than one-third of the 
kingdom occupied by them.” His seven-eighths obviously refers to rented 


lands. B. 


The Institut Français de Washington has published Iconographte métal- 
lique du général Lafayette: Essai de répertoire des médailles, médaillons et 
jetons frappés à son nom ou à son effigie tant en France qu'en Amérique, by 
Dr. P. Olivier. The total number listed and described, with many illustra- 
tions, is 143. Of these nos. 34-39 commemorate the visit of 1824-1825 in 
America. The episode most productive in this mode of commemoration was 
the July Revolution—calling forth nos. 47-104. The American publisher is 
The Johns Hopkins Press (pp. ix, 85, $2.50). 


Lamartine's love of the countryside is well known and the effect of this 
passion has been treated frequently, but it has been confined almost entirely 
to his life at the family estate near Milly in Burgundy. M. Edouard Drouot’s 
little volume entitled Un chapitre de la vie de Lamartine: Montculot-Urcy 
d'aprós des documents inédits (Paris, J. Gamber, 1932, pp. 141, 15 fr.) 
reveals an earlier phase in this aspect of Lamartine's life and interests, treat- 
ing of the relations between the poet and his uncle, Jean-Baptiste, ecclesiastic 
sécularisé—thanks to the Revolution—who inherited the small domain ot 
Montculot. There Jean-Baptiste offered his nephew an asylum from his dis- 
contents and from the world that, at first, Lamartine found so disturbing. 
He also gave him frequent monetary assistance from a purse that was never 
well filled. In 1826, Jean-Baptiste died and left Montculot to his nephew. 
It was then that Lamartine experienced, for the first time, the dignity and 
delights as well as the financial perplexities of a chatelain whose inheritance 
was already heavily burdened with debts. The poet entered upon; his duties 
with fervor and set himself to work upon those humanitarian experiments 
that he later developed so extensively at Milly. Montculot played, as well, a 
part in his literary development. It served as the inspiration for some of his 
earlier work which included Les étoiles and La source dans les bois D... . 
Later, a family crisis and increased financial difficulties forced Lamartine to 
part reluctantly with his domain which had been a place of refuge and the 
source of his early poetic inspiration. J. M. S. A. 


The Librairie Plon is republishing in its series entitled Bibliothèque 
historique and at a uniform price of 15 francs, bound, works which still 
possess considerable interest, but are out of print. Among them are Avec 
Bonaparte en Italie et en Égypte: Mémoires du général baron Desvernois, 
by Albert Dufourcq; Madame de Staél et Napoléon, by Paul Gautier; Marie 
Stuart, by Lady Blennerhassett; Le roi chez la reine, by Arfnand Baschet; 
La Russie au temps d'Elisabeth I'*, by K. Waliszewski; and La femme du 
Grand Condé, by Claire-Clémence de Maillé-Brézé. 
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Articles: Ch. Gailly de Taurines, La question de Gergovie (Rev. Études 
Hist., July); Victor Carriére, Pour refaire la ‘Gallia Christiana’: Chronologie 
et biographies épiscopales (Rev. Hist. Église de France, Apr.); M. Frangois, 
Les sources de l'histoire religieuse de la France au Vatican (ibid., July); 
Charles Bruneau, Saint Nicholas, patron de la Lorraine (An. l'Est, 1933, 
no. 3); Fabien Thibault, La condition des personnes en France du IX° siecle 
au mouvement communal (Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., July); Walther 
 Kienast, Der franzósische Staat im dreizehnten Jahrhundert (Hist. Zeitsch., 
Aug.); Roger Doucet, Le grand Parti de Lyon au XVI? siècle [concl’d] 
(Rev. Hist, July); Georges Michel, Vauban homme politique (Rev. Sci. 
Pol., July); H. Le Marquand, Un faux témoin du drame de La Hougue 
(zbid.); Samuel Germain, Alchimistes et chimistes lorrains au début du 
XVII* siècle (An. l'Est, 1933, no. 3); Joseph Aynard, La bourgeoisie au 
XVII siècle (Rev. Ques. Hist., Sept.); Constantia Maxwell, The Life and 
Work of. Turgot (History, Oct.); H. Lévy-Bruhl, La noblesse de France et le 
commerce à la fin de l'Ancien Régime (Rev. Hist. Mod., May); André Gain, 
L'enseignement supérieur à Nancy de 1789 à 1896 (An. l'Est, 1933, no. 3); 
Mareschal de Biévre, Les tribulations de M. de Beaumarchais exploitant 
forestier, 1766-1781 (Rev. Etudes Hist., July); Marcel Marion, Le brigandage 
dans les débuts de la Révolution (Rev. Ques. Hist., Sept.); Abbé Humbert, 
Calonne en Lorraine (An. l'Est, 1933, no. 3); J. Thompson, L'organisation 
du travail du Comité de Salut public (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept.); M. Bou- 
loiseau, Les Comités de Surveillance des arrondissements Parisiens (ibid.); 
Michel Eude, La Commune Robespierriste (ibtd.); Gaston Martin, La vie 
bourgeoise à Nantes sous la Convention d'après le livre de comptes de Mme. 
Hummel, 1793-1795 (Rev. Fr., July); P. Caron, Les "Défenseurs de la 
République" (1bid.); E. Pollio, Le commerce maritime pendant la Révolution 
[concl’d] (;£:2.); Albert Mathiez, Le personnel gouvernemental du Direc- 
toire [a chapter from a book upon which the late Professor Mathiez was - 
engaged at the time of his death] (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept.); Marcel Marion, 
A propos du catéchisme de 1806 (Rev. Études Hist.); Franklin D. Scott, 
Bernadotte and the Throne of France, 1814 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.); Jean 
Collot, La franc-maçonnerie en 1848 (Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); Annie L. 
Lamb, A New Englander looks at Louis Napoleon (New Eng. Quar., Sept.). 


Documents: Le livre vert d'un page de Monsieur: Mémoires de Jean- 
Marc de Royére (Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); A. Fugier and J, Maubourguet, ed., 
Lettres de Versailles sur les États-Généraux [chiefly by Madame de Molénes, 
wife of the proprietor of the Salle du Jeu de Paume, to her brother-in-law, the 
mayor of Domme] (Rev. Ques. Hist., Sept.); P. Chantecaille, Lettres inédites 
de la Duchesse de Berry (Rev. Études Hist.). 
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The volume on Die Entwicklung der deutschen Kirchenvogtei im 10. 
Jahrhundert, by Dr. Eberhard F. Otto [Abhandlungen zur mittleren und 
neueren Geschichte] (Berlin-Grunewald, Walther Rothschild, pp. xvi, 171, 
6 M.) shows that until the middle of the tenth century the Vogz of a German 
bishop or abbot was, except in Saxony, usually a Meier, a man who owed 
ecclesiastical non-noble service. Even when a count was a bishop or abbot 
he usually was served by such a Meier-Vogt. In Otto Is reign members of 
the noble class begin to appear in this office, a change which Dr. Otto tries 
to explain. He finds roots of this revolution possibly in the avouerie seigneu- 
riale of northern and northeastern Gaul, and certainly in the earlier Saxon 
practice. The latter usage Otto I. extended to Germany as a whole in his 
effort to obtain from the churchmen the support which his throne needed. 
Unquestionably Dr. Otto has made full use of the few scattered documents 
in building up a thesis that is convincing. ELI. 


The city of Bremen's commercial importance in the early Middle Ages, 
especially as the chief entrepôt for Scandinavian furs as far as the Danube, 
was very great. Subsequently it fell far behind Hamburg and Lübeck and 
for a time even left the Hanseatic League. For what basic reasons it managed 
to regain its greatness, to maintain its status as a free city, and to outstrip 
Lübeck even before the nineteenth century, remains a problem for the eco- 
nomic historian. A useful contribution to its solution is the monograph by 
Elisabeth Hófinghoff, Die bremischen Textilgewerbe vom 16. bis zur Mitte 
des 19. Jahrhunderts (Bremen, Winter, pp. 252). 


A new theory of the origin of the Swiss Confederation was set forth in 
1930 by Adolf Gasser. In his new book he offers a chronological study of 
Die territoriale Entwicklung der schweizerischen. Eidengossenschaft, 1291 
bis 1797, together with an elaborate historical map, portraying the situation 
at twelve different periods (Aarau, Sauerlinder, 1932, pp. vii, 196). 


An attempt has been made by Karl Hans Rendenbach in Die Fehde von 
Sickingens gegen Trier (Bexlin, Emil Ebering, pp. 116, 4.80 M.) to show that 
‘Sickingen’s expedition was not a mere robber-knight affair but a coup d'état 
with an electorate in view for himself and a change in the constitution of the 
Empire as the general aim. 


Dr. Albert Brackmann, of the Historische Zeitschrift, is the editor of a 
volume on Deutschland und Polen: Beitrige gu ihren geschichtlichen 
Beziehungen (Munich, R. Oldenbourg, pp. 279, eight maps, 6 M.), the aim 
of which is to show historically the close relations of the two peoples. Among 
the contributors, besides Dr. Brackmann, are such well-known scholars as 
Karl Brandi, Otto Hoetzsch, Gerhard Ritter, Hermann Oncken, Fritz Har- 
tung, and Hans Rothfels. 
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Previously unpublished or anonymously published essays appear in the 
Politische Schriften von Johann Gustav Droysen, edited by Felix Gilbert 
under the auspices of the Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich, 
Oldenbourg, pp. 382). 


A history of German naval expenses resting on a solid statistical basis has 
been prepared by Heinz Junghanel under the title Marinehaushalt und 
Marineausgabenpolitik in Deutschland, 1868-1930 (Veróffentlichungen aus 
dem Budgetarchiv an der Universität Leipzig, 1932, pp. 141). 


François-Joseph: L'effondrement d'un. Empire (Paris, Armand Colin, 
pp. 454, 28 fr.), by Karl Tschuppik, is a translation from the German of the 
volume which the author published five years ago. The portrait is sympa- 
thetic, drawn by a man whose family had served the Hapsburgs for genera- 
tions and who himself was a journalist of long experience. It is Herr 
Tschuppik’s own observations which give the work its special value. His. 
views of the domestic policies of the emperor are of greater weight than his 
judgment upon foreign relations. He sees in Francis Joseph’s history a battle 
between’ Hapsburg illusions and reality. 


L'affaire Eulenburg et les origines de la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, Payot, 
pp. 281, 20 fr.), by Maurice Baumont, known for his remarkable book on 
L'abdication de Guillaume II., presents the view that the ruin of the Kaiser's 
intimate "Phili" removed a counselor who spoke for moderation and for 
peace and made it easier for William II. to be swept on with the rising tide 
of Pan-Germanism toward the catastrophe of 1914. If this interpretation be 
correct, history, as the author remarks, "passe par l'égout”. Fortunately 
before the story of the Harden attacks and the suits which followed opens 
there are many interesting pages on Eulenburg's career as “L’ami du roi" 
and on his one-time friend but later enemy "L'Éminence Grise". 


Articles: P. Kehr, Bericht über die Herausgabe der Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica, 1932 (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wissenschaften, XXVIIT., 
1933); Ferdinand Kloss, Das räumliche Bild der Grundherrschaft in Böhmen 
bis zum Ende des XII. Jahrhunderts [III.] (Mitteil. Verein. f. Gesch. der 
Deutschen in Böhmen, LXXI., nos. 1-2); Walther Köhler, Die deutsche 
Kaiseridee am Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov.); Paul 
Guggisberg, Der bernische 'Salzhandel (Arch. Hist. Vereins des Kantons 
Bern, XXXII., no. 1); Hedwig Hintze, Fichte und Frankreich (Hist. Vier- 
teljahr., Nov.); G. P. Gooch, Prince Bülow and his Memoirs (History, July). 


Documents: Ewald Reinhard, ed., Briefe Karl Ludwig von Hallers an 
Anton Fretherrn von Salis-Soglio (Hist. Vierteljahr., Nov.); Emil Meyer, ed., 
Der bernische Salztraktat mit der grossen Saline von Salins vom Jahre 1448 
(Arch. Hist. Vereins des Kantons Bern, XXXII., no. 1). 


E. N. C. 
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ITALY 


General review: Giovanni Costa, Rassegna di studi su Roma (N. Riv. 
Stor., May); Maximilian Claar, Cavour und das Risorgimento: Neue italie- 
nische Literatur (Hist. Zeitsch., Aug.). 


The publication, entitled Lettere di Piero Benintendi, mercante del tre- 
cento | Atti della Società Ligure di storia patria, volume LX. fasc. 1 | (Genoa, 
' 1932, pp. 171), edited by Renato Piattoli, vivifies and illuminates a brief 
period (1392~1409) in the history of Italian commerce. The letters are from 
the Datini archives. In them Piero Benintendi of Prato, residing in Genoa, 
informs his friend and compatriot, the powerful merchant Francesco di 
Marco Datini, concerning Genoese conditions. He discusses such subjects as 
the constant civil.discord in his adopted city from 1392 to x4or, the arrival 
and the policy of the French governor in 1401, the movements of the anti- 
pope, Benedict XIII., and the incessant ravages of pestilence. As lessee of 
the local customs, he notifies Francesco of the marks used by customs officials. 
He reports the progress of a legal case incurred by Datini for customs evasion. 
Piero’s personal affairs afford an interesting view of social conditions. A 
valuable introduction is provided and the letters in the appendix amplify the 
information secured from the Benintendi correspondence. Many of these 
supplementary letters are of real importance. A brief glossary of unusual 
words in dialect, and a complete biographical and geographical index are 
appended. K. J. G. 


The Italian government cherishes the plan to establish a branch of the 
state archival system in every provincial capital. Of the ninety-three provinces, 
half are now so equipped through the addition of nineteen new branches 
during 1933 to the twenty-three previously existing. The new branches are 
practically all in the former Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the material 
(especially important in the economic and financial field) having been 
gathered in local archives by the Bourbon rulers. A valuable survey of these 
collections has been made by the royal archivist, Giacomo Gorrini in Archivio 
provinciali di stato (Florence, Olschki). 


New light is thrown on the splendid art-loving papal court of the sixteenth 
century by the posthumous work of Léon Dorez, La cour du pape Paul HI. 
d'après les régistres de la trésorerie secrète (Paris, Leroux, 1932, 2 vols., pp. 
xi, 396; V, 339). 

Vols. LIII-LV. of the Archivio della R. società romana di storia patria 
are issued in ope stout volume, containing among others these articles: 
I padri bollandisti Henschenio e Papebrochio a Roma nel 1660-61 by M. 
Battistini, Serie cronologica dei senatori di Roma dal 1431 al 1447 [with 
documents] by A. Salimei, La flotta di Callisto III., 1455-1458 by P. Paschini, 
Una vertenza cavalleresca di Virginio Orsini [1593] by E. Rossi, Un inchiesta 
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agraria e un referendum sul lusso agli Albori dell’ 700 [1703-1704] by A. 
Lodolini, Lo statuto di Traetto (Minturno) dell' anno 1751 by Angelo De 
Santis, Cinque lettere inedite di Lelio Capilupi [1546, 1557] by L. Berra. 
There is also the fifth section of a Bibliografia di storia pontificale, contain- 
ing 203 items published since 1920; the four previous sections may be found 


in vols, XLVI., XLVII., L., and LI. 


Articles: Ginevra Zanetti, I commune di Milano dalla genesi del Conso- 
. lato fino all’ inizio del periodo podestarile (Arch. Stor. Lombardo, LX., nos. 
1-2); Luigi Chiappelli, I rettori di Pistoia dall’ età longobarda all’ anno 1306 
(Arch. Stor. Ital., Sept.); T. S. R. Boase, Boniface VIII. and Bologna (Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Oct.); Giovanni Cardello, Gli statut; del Collegio dei Medici di 
Alessandria [1640] (Riv. Stor. Arte e Arch. per la Provincia di Alessandria, 
Apr.); Gioacchino Volpe, Italia ed Europa durante il Risorgimento (N. 
Antol., Aug. 16); Albert Pingaud, Le Royaume d'Italie en 1812 (Rev. Hist. 
Dipl., July); Alessandro Levi, La politica di Daniele Manin (N. Riv. Stor., 
May). 
. . Documents: Aldo Romano, Lafayette, Guglielmo Pepe e l'Italia: Un 
carteggio inedito [1823-1831] (Rassegna Stor. del Risorgimento, July); Ugo 
G. Oxilia, Tre conclavi [elections of Leo XII., Pius VHI., Gregory XVL] 
(ibid.); Gino Bandini, ed., Maria Teresa regina di Sardegna e Maria Adelaide 
duchessa di Savoia: Lettere a Ferdinando duca di Genova durante la cam- 
pagna del 1848 [I., concl.] (N. Antol., Oct. 1, 16). 
E. N. C. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


A bibliography of Danish history for the year 1930 (Fortegnelse over 
historisk Litteratur for Aaret 1930 vedrórende Danmarks Historie), prepared 
by H. Brun, is published in Historisk Tidsskrift (Dan.), 1933, nos. 2-3. 


Kancellsiets Brevbüger vedrórende Danmarks indre Forhold i Uddrag, 
1630-1632 (Copenhagen, Reitzel, 1932) is a volume of materials concerned 
with domestic affairs in Denmark in the years following the peace of Lübeck. 
The editor is E. Marquand of the Danish national archives. 


The earlier history of Stora Kopparberget, an industrial organization for 
the exploitation of mineral wealth in Sweden, which dates from the thir- 
teenth century and claims to be one of the oldest of its kind in the world, has 
been made the subject of an extended academic dissertation by 'Tom Sóder- 
berg (Stora Kopparberget under medeltiden och Gustav Vasa, Stockholm, 
Victor Petterson, 1932, pp. xxxi, 501). 


Krisen vid de svenska arméerna i Tyskland efter Banérs död, by .Per 
Sörensson, is primarily a study of the difficult situation in which the Swedish 
forces in central Germany found themselves on the eve of the battle of 
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Wolfenbiittel (1641). Considerable space is also given to a discussion of the 
Swedish military organization and to the tactics employed by the great 
Swedish captains (Stockholm, 1931, pp. 156). 


The current year book of the Swedish ‘Caroline Society’ (Karolinska 
förbundets årsbok, 1931, Lund, 1932) is composed of a series of studies, 
reports, and other documents, all having to do with the reign of Charles XII. 


The authorities of the national archives of the young Esthonian republic 
have begun the publication of a series of volumes dealing with the work of 
the archives or drawn from their collections. Two volumes have thus far 
been issued: No. r is a collection of Polonica im estnischen staatlichen 
Zentralarchiv, edited by N. 'Treumuth and O. Liiv (Tartu, 1931, pp. 160); 
No. 2 is a Bericht über die Tätigkeit des estnischen staatlichen Zentralarchiv, 
1921—1932 (Tartu, 1932, pp. viii, 180). 


Articles: J. Olrik, Studier over. Sakses historiske Kilder [studies on the 
sources of Saxo's history] (Hist. Tidssk., 1933, nos. 2-3); Johan Schreiner, 
Hans Nielsen Hauge og “samfundets felleskap" [common ownership in 
Hauge’s religious society] (ibid., Norw., 1933, no. 1); R. Ekblom, Vereinig- 
ungen unter den Nordlindern im alten Russland (Zeitsch. Slav. Philol., 
1933, nos. 1-2); G. B. Volz, Katharina II. und ihr Hof, 1779-1780 (Zeitsch. 
Osteur. Gesch., 1933, no. 2); N. Brian-Chaninov, Alexandre I* et la paix 
(Rev. Hist. Dipl., 1933, no. 3); K. Kurnatowski, Les origines du capitalisme 
en Pologne (Rev. Hist. Mod., May); Stanislas Bednarski, Déclin et renais- 
sance de l'enseignement des Jésuites en Pologne ( Arch. Hist. Soc. Jesu, July). 


L. M. L. 


THE FAR EAST 


General review: John Gilbert Reid, Brief Survey of German Works on 
Modern Chinese History (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); Frank A. Lundy, The 
Dutch East Indies: a Bibliographical Essay (ibid.). 


The third issue of The Romance of Japan through the Ages, by James 
A. B. Scherer, Ph.D., LL.D., formerly president of the California Institute 
of Technology (Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, pp. ix, 326, $2.80), first published 
in 1926, apparently contains few if any alterations in the text of the previous 
editions. It says nothing of the recent adventure in Manchukuo and speaks 
of Japan as having “adopted a more liberal policy toward China”. The title 
indicates the general character of the work. The purpose is to give a sympa- 
thetic account of Japan’s past for “the man in the street”, and this is accom- 
plished chiefly by recounting what the author calls "the seven ages of Japan" 
in terms of the outstanding personalities and incidents of each. A vivid, 
pleasant style and a warm admiration for Japan contribute to the objective of 
achieving in the American reading public an appreciation of the better side 
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of the empire and its culture. The author is not always critical and here 
and there is guilty of mistakes of fact, but in the main he has consulted and 
followed the well-known standard authorities. . K. S. L. 


The Russo-Japanese Treaties of 1907-1916 concerning Manchuria and 
Mongolia, by Ernest Batson Price, associate member of the Page School [The 
Walter Hines Page School of International Relations] (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, pp. xiv, 164, $1.75), is devoted to a study of seven treaties, 
three of them public and four secret, which marked the development of 
Russo-Japanese recognition of their respective interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Facsimiles are appended of three of the secret treaties, as well as 
a copy of the French text of the fourth, while a facsimile is also printed of the 
much-discussed Russo-Chinese secret treaty of alliance of June 3, 1896. The 
text presents the results of diligent research and sound scholarship, and its 
definitiveness is only limited by gaps in the available materials. Until the 
Japanese foreign office adopts a more generous attitude in respect to the pub- 
lication of its archives no study of Japanese diplomacy can be considered 


really definitive. PI. 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following may be noted: account book of Joshua Mercereau, 
deputy commissary of prisoners (from Burgoyne’s army), 1777-1779; account 
book of Parkinson and Burr, commission merchants, New York, May 26- 
August 4, 1787; letters of Ira Ingram, Vermonter in Texas, 1825-1837; addi- 
tional papers of Thomas Ewing (1789-1871), dated 1841; photocopies of 
twelve papers of Robert E. Lee; additional papers of Thomas F. Bayard, 
1844—1892, about 800 pieces; journal of William E. Bernard, Thetford, Vt., 
and Dartmouth College, 1851-1853; 200-odd papers, mainly addressed to ` 
Governor Henry A. Wise and relating to John Brown; about 180 papers of 
or relating to William J. Bryan, 1877-1931; and various memoranda and 
notes made by the President's Research Committee on Social Trends. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has issued a study by Dr. Charles 
O. Paullin of the question whether the house at Wakefield where Washington 
was born was actually located on Popes Creek, the place chosen by the 
Memorial Association for the erection of a mansion in the style of the orig- 
inal, or was located more than a mile away on Bridges Creek, where the 
graveyard of the family is to be found. From an examination of property 
transfers and other documents Dr. Paullin has shown that the Popes Creek 
site is the correct location. 


The monograph on Joel Barlow, Revolutionist, London, 1791-92 (Ham- 
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burg, Friederichsen, De Gruyter, 1932, pp. vi, 99), by Victor Clyde Miller, 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, is limited to the period of Barlow's 
brief residence in London. The author worked under the direction of Dr. 
Emil Wolff, of the University of Hamburg, and drew his materials from 
the British Museum, the Public Record Office, and Stationers Hall. The 
research is definitive. An account is first given of Barlow's doings and then 
follows a discussion of his writings. The author's conclusion is that though 
probably a sincere republican, Barlow became a revolutionary propagandist 
in order to better his fortune. In this endeavor, he was moderately successful. 
As “a refurbisher of second-hand goods" he was “a near-master”. — M. B. G. 


American Policy of Recognition towards Mexico, by Stuart. Alexander 
MacCorkle (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 109, $1.00), is an academic 
exercise neither thoroughly worked out nor suggestive. The author has at- 
tempted to construct a historical study of the policy of the United States in 
its recognition or non-recognition of the many successive governments of 
Mexico. Most of the material he has used is from well-known secondary 
accounts in English, though he has had recourse to the printed diplomatic 
correspondence and even to the archives of the Department of State. The 
only chapter of some original value is that on the recognition of the Diaz 
government, in which lengthy extracts are printed from some of the hitherto 
unpublished papers in those archives. But works like J. M. Callahan's For- 
eign Policy of the United States in its Relations with Mexico, H. M. Wriston’s 
Executive Agents, Justin Smith's Annexation of Texas, Corti’s Maximilian, 
and Duniway's study on Seward’s policy toward Napoleon THI., to mention 
only well-known works in English, appear unknown to him. He used no 
Spanish material. The political and diplomatic implications of recognition 
mostly escape him. l S. F. B. 


Professor H. C. Hockett has prepared a second edition of his Political and 
Social Growth of the United States, 1492-1852 (Macmillan, pp. xviii, 652, 
$3.00), concluding it with the adoption of the Compromise of 1850, instead 
of with the election of Andrew Jackson, as before. For this purpose he has 
utilized the material in the first eight chapters of the companion volume, 
. written by Professor A. M. Schlesinger. 


Professor Isaac Lippincott's Economic Development of the United States, 
which was originally published in 1921 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXVII. 583), has 
reached a third edition (Appleton, pp. xxii, 734, $4.00). The author has 
utilized the opportunity not only to bring his treatment down to date but also 
to rewrite sections of the text in the light of later experience, especially of the 
phenomena of the great economic collapse. 


The volume entitled History of the Foreign Policy of the United States, 
by Robert L. Jones, Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, pp. viii, 536, $3.50), is a 
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textbook presenting a survey of the history of American diplomacy. It ex- 
plains early American foreign policy as one of isolation, thus overstressing 
what was really a matter of independence. The documentation is uneven 
and unnecessarily elaborate. It has the advantage of devoting more space than 
former manuals to events since 1898. The Far Eastern Crisis stops with the 
bare mention of Japan’s occupation of Manchuria (1931). After that there 
are over one hundred pages devoted to the United States and the League, the 
Court, and international peace. 


A. new edition of Professor David Saville Muzzey's The United States: 
II., From the Civil War (Ginn, pp. 839) includes a chapter on The Test of 
the Republic, bringing the treatment to the close of 1932. Professor Muzzey, 
in collaboration with Dr. John A. Krout, has also published an American 
History for Colleges (Ginn, pp. viii, 872). In this the recent period is empha- 
sized, half the volume being devoted to the last fifty years. 


To the series called Americana Deserta, edited by Bernard De Voto, has 
been added The Partisan Leader, by Nathaniel Beverley Tucker (Knopf, 
pp. xxxiv, 277, $3.00). The editor, Professor Carl Bridenbaugh, regards it 

‘not so much as a novel, but as “an actual case-history in the development of 
^ the sentiments which ended in the Civil War". He has provided a historical 
introduction of more than ordinary interest, giving an account of the life of 
Tucker, whose later years were spent as professor of law in William and 
Mary College. The book appeared during the Van Buren campaign of 1836, 
and Professor Bridenbaugh tells us, "It was written primarily to support 
the great cause of States Rights, and . . . its greatest importance is in the realm 
of political speculation". Tucker, he also remarks, was a man of "almost in- 
comprehensible consisténcy", who talked and wrote "as if nothing had 
happened since 1798”. | 


American Policy in the Pacific (Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, pp. v, 274, $2.50), edited by Ernest 
Minor Patterson, Ph.D., professor of economics, University of Pennsylvania, 
is made up of papers presented at the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Academy on April 7 and 8. 


Articles: Marquis de Saint-Pierre, Les Normands en Amérique avant 
Christophe Colomb (Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); Paul Kahle, 4 Lost Map of 
Columbus (Geograph. Rev., Oct.); Alexander J. Wall, The Flag with an 
Eagle in the Canton (New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Oct.); Robert G. 
Caldwell, The Róle of Parties (Rice Inst. Pamphlet, Apr.); Allen Walker 
Read, The Comment of British Travelers on Early American Terms relating 
to Agriculture (Agricultural Hist., July); Harold A. Innis, Interrelations be- 
tween the Fur Trade of Canada and the United States (Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev. Dec.); R. Earl McClendon, The Amistad Claims: Inconsistencies of 
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Policy (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.); Hallie M. McPherson, The Plan of William 
McKendree Gwin for a Colony in North Mexico, 1863-1865 (Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Dec.); Paul H. Clyde, Attitudes and Policies of George F. Seward, 
American Minister at Peking, 1876-1880 (ibid.); Donald Rowland, 
The United States and the Contract Labor Question in Hawai, 1862-1900 
(zbid., Sept.); Harold J. Noble, The United States and Sino-Korean Relations, 
1885-1887 (ibid.); Louise Overacker, Campaign Funds in a Depression 
Year (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct.); M. Ogden Phillips, The Tariff and the 
South (South Atlantic Quar., Oct.); Frank Whitson Fetter, Congressional 
Tariff Theory [analysis of views expressed in debates on the Hawley-Smoot 
act] (Am. Ec. Rev., Sept.). 


Documents: Joseph B. Lockey, ed., 4n Early Pan-American Scheme 
[ presented to Secretary of State Monroe in 1812 by William Shaler] (Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Dec.); Rev. Thomas McAvoy, ed., War Letters of Father Peter 
Paul Cooney of the Congregation of Holy Cross [IV.] (Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc., Sept.). 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Essex Institute has recently acquired the letters and papers of Gover- 
nor Nathaniel P. Banks, who was also a general in the Civil War. To its 
collection of shipping documents it has added the Lovett papers. Another 
important accession is the Pingree account books and manuscripts, belonging 
to a family interested in shipping, railroads, mills, and trade with West 
Africa. These papers are typical of the business trend of merchants in the 
period after the War of 1812. Still another acquisition is the Colonel Josiah 
and Moses Little plans and other papers connected with the Pejepscot pur- 
chase in what is now Maine. 


In 1931 the Tercentenary Commission of the state of Connecticut estab- 
lished a Committee on Historical Publications composed of Professor Charles 
M. Andrews of Yale, chairman, Albert C. Bates, secretary of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, secretary, Professor George M. Dutcher of Wesleyan Uni- 
. versity, George S. Godard, state librarian, Dr. Walter R. Steiner of Hartford, 
and Dr. George C. F. Williams of Hartford, chairman of the Commission, 
ex officio. On tbe retirement of Professor Andrews from the chairmanship 
in June, 1933, Professor Dutcher was chosen to replace him. The committee 
has undertaken the publication of a series of monograph pamphlets on 
selected topics in the political, economic, social, religious, and cultural history 
of Connecticut and has been fortunate in securing the coöperation of a 
goodly number of competent persons in their preparation. Twenty of these 
pamphlets are now in print and on sale by the Yale University Press. It -is 
planned to continue issuing additional numbers through 1935, which has 
been chosen as the year for general tercentenary celebration throughout the 
state. G. M. D. 
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The Connecticut Historical Society has received on deposit the papers of 
Governor Tomlinson, 3500 letters and drafts of replies. 


Articles: Jonathan T. Lincoln, Beginnings of the Machine Age in New 
England: Documents relating to the Introduction of the Power Loom (Bull. 
Business Hist. Soc., Oct.); Edward K. Rand, Early Education at Harvard 
(New Eng. Quar., Sept.); John A. Kouwenhoven, Singing in New England 
(ibid). 

Documents: Letter of the Rev. Abraham Jarvis of Connecticut to Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Peters, Loyalist Refugee in London [1796] (Hist. Mag. of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Oct.). 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES, 


The New York State Historical Association held its Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting at Ticonderoga on September 14-16. In numbers attending and in 
the character of the papers and addresses, it was one of the most successful 
meetings in the history of the association. Among the papers presented were 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox’s presidential address narrating the rise of natural 
science in New York, Dr. Allan Nevins’s paper on Abram S. Hewitt and 
the election of 1876, Dr. Dexter Perkins’s paper on William H. Seward as 
governor of New York, Miss Elisabeth Cutting’s account of Champlain as a 
navigator, and Mr. J. C. Long’s article on Sir Jeffery Amherst and the cam- 
paign of 1759. In connection with the annual meeting a tablet to the Marquis 
de Lotbiniére, builder of the French fort at Ticonderoga and friend to the 
American cause in the Revolution, was unveiled in the presence of a large 
delegation of distinguished Canadian and French officials and members of the 
Lotbiniére family. Announcement was made of an increase in the member- 
ship of the association and of the publication of volumes III. and IV. of the 
History of the State of New York. The association’s manuscript inventory 
has brought to its library at Ticonderoga several volumes of rare northern 
New York and Vermont newspapers: Albany Argus, 1850; (Brandon) Ver- 
mont Tribune, 1846; Rural New Yorker, 1859-1861; Essex County Repub- 
lican, 3889-1906; and scattered issues of various Essex County newspapers 
between 1827 and 1861. The survey has also located bound files of the 
Essex County Republican, 1868-1933; (Keeseville) Northern Standard, 1858- 
1860; Westport (N. Y.) Patriot, 1846-1850; Elizabethtown Times, 1833- 
1834; and Elizabethtown Post, 1860-1906. It is expected that the last three 
files will soon be acquired by the association. In addition to these news- 
papers, several hundred Civil War letters pertaining to northern New York 
and other documents have been given to the association, as well as the papers 
of Absalom and Orson Morse, surveyors and land dealers (1772-1900), num- 
bering about 500 pieces. J. P. B. 
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New York History for October, the quarterly of the New York State 
Historical Association, is devoted to the proceedings of the Thirty-Third 
Annual Meeting at Southampton a year ago, and to the special meeting at 
Syracuse earlier in 1932. Among the papers printed are: Lyndon, New 
York, the Biography of a Town, by Frederick S. Parkhurst; Samuel: A. Law, 
Entrepreneur, 1798-1845, by Samuel Rezneck; and Cadwallader Colden, 
Second, an Ulster County Tory, by Joseph Bragdon. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania recently acquired the Brinley 
copy, the only one known, of 4 Tribute to Caesar, printed probably by An- 
drew Bradford, of Philadelphia, in 1715. This book is a bitter condemnation 
of a sermon preached by Thomas Story in September, 1711, in which he 
urged the Quakers to pay the tax for the Canadian expedition of that year. 
As a result of his refusal to pay this tax the author lost his land in New 
Jersey and a lot in Philadelphia. Another important accession is Lord’ Lans- 
downe’s copy of the first map of Pennsylvania (1681), made in anticipation 
of the settlement, which does not show the proposed site of Philadelphia. 
The original owner of the map was Sir William Petty, a friend of Penn. 
Penn’s Brief Account of Pennsylvania, somewhat shortened and modified, 
appears below the map. The existence of the map and the description was 
first made known by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, who discovered a copy in 
the John Carter Brown Library. The other known copy is in the British 
Museum. Further Penn documents have been acquired. by the society, to- 
gether with a collection of manuscripts dealing with the colonial Indian com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania, and many land patents for land in Reading. 


John Frederick Lewis, president of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of his admission to the Philadelphia Bar by 
publishing an account, with accompanying documents, of Thomas Spry, 
Lawyer and Physician (Philadelphia, privately printed, 1932, pp. ix, 126). 
As the author states in his subtitle Spry was the first attorney to practice 
under English law in the Delaware River settlements. The volume is hand- 
somely printed and adorned with portraits and reproductions of documents. 


A half dozen incidents in the history of Reading, Pennsylvania, are 
related by J. Bennett Nolan in the Annals of Penn Square (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, pp. 106, $1.50). One of the most curious 
is the uncomfortably warm reception given to Albert Gallatin at the time of 
the X Y Z affair, becausé he was taken for a partisan of France. Another 
visitor to the city was the exiled Joseph Bonaparte. 


The Historieal Society of Western Pennsylvania has acquired, among 
other papers, transcripts of the records of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, for 1849-1858, and reproductions of 
two documents in the Spanish archives relating to the Whiskey Insurrection. 
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The director, Dr. Solon J. Buck, has in preparation a volume dealing with the 
history of Western Pennsylvania to 1815, with emphasis on social and 
economic aspects. 


Articles: E. Clowes Chorley, Samuel Provoost, First Bishop of New York 
[1I.] (Hist. Mag. of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Oct.); Roy F. Nichols, 
A Great Party which might have been born in Philadelphia | August, 1866] 
(Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biog. Oct.); John B. McMaster, The 
Johnstown Flood |IL.] (ibid.); John Umble, Amish Mennonites of Union 
County, Pennsylvania [II.] (Mennonite Quar. Rev., July); Alfred P. James, 
The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in American History (Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Nov.); Arthur Cecil Bining, The Rise of Iron 
Manufacture in Western Pennsylvania (ibid.); W. R. Jillson, Filson’s Map 
of Wilmington, Delaware (Filson Club Hist. Quar’, Oct.). : 


Documents: Western Pennsylvania in 1836 as seen by a Vermont Doctor 
(Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Nov.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The traveler in search of historic Virginia who should return to Williams-. 
burg, the old state capital, after an interval of three years, would be astonished 
. and delighted with the progress which had been made by what is termed the 
“Williamsburg Restoration". He will be fortunate if he enters the town on 
either the road from Yorktown or the road from Jamestown, for on the 
Richmond road there is a modern suburb which is a poor introduction to a 
colonial community. The work of restoration on the Duke of Gloucester 
Street, the Palace Green, the Court House Green, the Capitol grounds, and 
on the original College Campus is far advanced, if not completed. The 
Raleigh Tavern is one of the most informing textbooks of colonial life to be 
found anywhere. The Governor's Palace with its gardens will be something 
to marvel at. The scope of the whole enterprise is equally surprising: 352 
houses of modern construction removed, 57 colonial buildings restored, 61 
colonial buildings constructed, 2 business blocks and 25 shops and stores 
erected. All the work has been directed by a-knowledge obtained after the 
most painstaking research, a knowledge now filed in an elaborate card index, 
for the benefit, perhaps, of future students of colonial days. Among the 
specialists whose counsel has been sought is a committee including Professors 
Andrews, Morison, Wertenbaker, and Dr. Swem. 


Among recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission are the diary of J. M. Patrick, 1816-1817, two volumes, 
twenty-four muster and pay rolls of the Fourth North Carolina Regiment, 
1861-1865, the Colonel Archibald McEachern Papers, 1748-1859, the C. B. 
Heller Collection, 1735-1906, and the Julian S. Mann Collection, 1688-1875. 
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Professor W. B. Posey gives an account of La Grange, Alabama’s Earliest 
College in the Birmingham-Southern College Bulletin for November. 


Articles: R. S. Cotterill, Federal Management in the South, 1789-1825 
(Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); George C. Keidel, Early Maryland News- 
papers (Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept.); Thomas D. Penniman, The Early 
History of the “Baltimore American” (ibid.); Frances Berkeley Young, The 
First Edmund Berkeley in Virginia (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); 
Robert A. Stewart, The First William Bird of Charles City County, Virginia 
[cont'd] (zbid.); G. MacLaren Brydon, The Clergy of the Established Church 
in Virginia [concl’d] (ibid.); Philip G. Auchampaugh, John W. Forney, 
Robert Tyler, and James Buchanan (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
Oct.); B. U. Ratchford, The Conversion of the North Carolina Public Debt 
_ after 1879 (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct.); J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
. Southern Members of the Inns of Court (ibid.); Susan S. Bennett, The Mc- 
Cords of McCord’s Ferry, South Carolina (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Oct.); James H. Bass, The Georgia Gubernatorial Elections of 1861 
and 1863 (Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept.); William P. Brandon, Calling the 
Georgia Constitutional Convention of 1877 (ibid.); Amelia Williams, 4 
Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the Personnel of its Defenders 
[IIT.] (Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct.); A. B. Bender, Opening Routes 
across West Texas, 1848-1850 (ibid.), 


Documents: Extracts from the Diary of William Faris of Annapolis, 
Maryland, January 4, 1792~August 9, 1804 (Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept.); 
Secession and Coercion [correspondence between Judge George W. Wood- 
ward and Judge Jeremiah S. Black] (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
Oct.); Mrs. Kirkland Ruffin, School-Boy Letters of Edmund Ruffin, fr., 
1828-1829 (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct.); Mabel L. Webber, ed., Josiah 
Smith's Diary, 1780-1781 [concl’d] (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
Oct.); Lucia B. S. Monroe, ed., Avondale and Deerbrook Plantation Docu- 
ments [II.] (Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept.). 


WESTERN STATES 


The Abraham Lincoln Association has brought together in a single vol- 
ume entitled Lincoln, 1854-1861: being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (Springfield, Illinois, pp. 400) seven accounts covering each of 
the years. The compiler is Paul M. Angle. Each week is given a page, and 
the spaces for the days are uniform in size. Many spaces, naturally, are 
blank, others are crowded, and would be overcrowded were certain supple- 
mentary explanations not reserved for an appendix. There are three maps, 
for 1854, 1856, and 1858, so drawn as, to show the limits of the judicial 
districts in which Lincoln practiced, the places he visited, where he spoke, 
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and the railroads which had been completed by the year in question. There. 
is a full index. The usefulness of such a work to students of Lincoln's 
carcer is impressive. 


The Chicago Historical Society has inaugurated a serles of historical 
lectures at its new home in Lincoln Park. Those for November and Decem- 
ber were given by Professor James Alton James, of Northwestern University, 
‘and dealt with the beginnings of American history, discoveries, exploration, 
and settlement. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association has published a volume 
entitled Norwegian Sailors in American Waters, described in the subtitle as 
A Study in the History of Maritime Activity on the Eastern Seaboard ( North- 
field, the Association, pp. ix, 271, $2.50). The author is Professor Knut 
Gjerset, of Luther College. The first two chapters deal with the well-known 
Norse discoveries. In the chapter on the Period of the White Sails the author 
explains the part played by Norwegian sailors on the famous packet and 
clipper ships of the thirties and forties. He quotes the captain of the Rocket 
as saying that the Norwegians and the Swedes are “the best class of sailors 
that man our vessels". In a later chapter he describes and eulogizes the career 
of Andrew Furuseth, the real originator of the La Follette Act of 1915. 


The second and final volume of Minnesota in the War with Germany 
(Minnesota Historical Society, $2.50), by Franklin F. Holbrook and Livia 
Appel, edited by Solon J. Buck, deals primarily with the “Home Front”, 
containing chapters on such subjects as the Red Cross, the Welfare Agencies, 
Food Production and Conservation, Conservation of Fuel, and the Mobiliza- 
tion of Industry. Perhaps the one which will be read with the greatest in- 
terest is that entitled The Fight for Public Opinion, because we are now more 
seriously concerned with the dangers, than with the advantages, of national- 
istic propaganda. The destructive consequences of war often last longer in 
public opinion than on battle-scarred fields and towns. One may-well be 
shocked at the cartoon reproduced from the Minneapolis Journal, represent- 
ing the Kaiser and an avenging fate, with the gibbet on the skyline. 


Among recent accessions of the Minnesota Historical Society are photo- 
static copies of forty-eight documents relating to the activities of Radisson, 
Groseilliers, and others in the Hudson Bay country, to the efforts of the 
Hudson's Bay Company from 1682 to 1699 to remove the French from the 
region, and to Groseilliers’s visit to London in 1665 and 1666. The originals 
of these documents are in the Public Record Office. The society has also re- 
ceived from Professor Oswald Veblen of Princeton University the thirty- 
volume diary of his father, Andrew A. Veblen, a volume of correspondence 
between Veblen and Joseph Dorfman relating to Thorstein Veblen, several 
scrapbooks of clippings concerning the Veblen brothers, and papers includ- 
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ing, among other things, information about the activities of the Norwegian- 
American bygdelags. Other recent acquisitions are an addition to the society’s 
file of the Burlington, Iowa, Saturday Evening Post, which is now nearly 
complete for the period from 31911 to 1932, during which much valuable 
material relating to the navigation of the upper Mississippi was published in 
the Post; a file of the rare Sauk Rapids Frontierman from the first number, 
issued on April 26, 1855, through 1858; and over seven hundred photographs 
of Civil and Spanish-American War scenes and personages, together with 
about eighty lantern slides made from the photographs. 


The Mercurio Volante of Don Carlos de Sigüenza y Góngora: an Ac- 
count of the First Expedition of Don Diego de Vargas into New Mexico in 
1692, translated, with introduction and notes, by Irving Albert Leonard, 
Ph.D., University of Galifornia [Quivira Society Publications, III.] (Los 
Angeles, the Society, 1932, pp. 136), is a well edited and attractive presenta- 
tion of a scholarly periodical of 1693, an example of a type of abortive 
journal which was just becoming common in Mexico in the late seventeenth 
century. Not only does the work carry cut the Quivira Society’s aim of re- 
producing early works on the history of the Hispanic Southwest, but it is a 
good sample of colonial journalism as practiced in New Spain. The volume 
consists of a secondary account, by Sigüenza y Góngora, Mexican savant, of 
Don Diego de Vargas’s triumphant first entrada into New Mexico in 1692 
for the purpose of recovering territories lost by the Pueblo uprising of 1680. 
Dr. Leonard provides an excellent thirty-four page introduction to place the 
work in its proper historical setting; and the Mexican professor’s account 
follows in translation. The work is closed by a facsimile reproduction of the 
Mercurio Volante (pp. 91-129), and a short index. A number of appropriate 
illustrations and a map attributed to Sigüenza y Góngora are included in 
the volume. R. K. W. 


Articles: Samuel L. Wilson, Pzoneer Kentucky in tts Ethnological Aspect 
(Reg. of the Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Cict.); Daniel M. Robison, Tennessee 
Politics and the Agrarian Revolt, 1886-1896 (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, The First Printers of Illinois (Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Oct.); Kate L. Hregg, The Boonslick Road in St. Charles County 
[II.] (Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct.): Claude S. Larzelere, The Red Man in 
Michigan (Michigan Hist. Mag., Summer and Autumn); Hugo Erichsen, 
My Memories of Old Detroit [concl'd] (12:4.); Ruth A. Gallaher, The First 
Hundred Years: a Brief History of Iowa (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct.); 
Robert J. Forrest, Mythical Cities of Southwestern Minnesota (Minnesota 
Hist., Sept.); Irene Barnes Taeuber, Weekly Newspapers in Pioneer Minne- 
sota (ibid., Dec.); Alban W. Hoopes, Thomas S. Twiss, Indian Agent on 
the Upper Platte, 1855-1861 (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); George A. Root, 
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Ferries in Kansas [Il] Randi River (Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug.); LeRoy R. 
Hafen, Mountain Men: Andrew W. Sublette (Colorado Mag., Sept.); 
Carolyn T. Foreman, Charity Hall: an Early Chickasaw School (Chron. of 
Oklahoma, Sept.); Verna Laumbach, Las Vegas before 1850 (New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Oct.); Mariano Cuevas, The Missions of Lower California (Mid- 
America, Oct.); Lindley Bynum, Laws for the Better Government of Cali- 
fornia, 1848 (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); Blake McKelvey, Pacific Mail Service _ 
between Panamá and San Francisco, 1849-1851 (ibid., Dec.); F. W. Howay, 
The Resolution on the Oregon Coast, 1793-1794 (Oregon Hist. Quar., 
~ Sept.); Joseph Schafer, Harvey W. Scott, Historian (ibid.); J. Orin Oliphant, 
The Cattle Trade on Puget Sound, 1858-1890 (Agricultural Hist., July); 
F. W. Howay, Captain Cornelius Sowle on the Pacific (Washington Hist. 
Quar., Oct.). . 


Documents: Lynn M. Case, ed., The Middle West in 1837: Translations 
from the Notes of an Italian Count, Francesco Arese (Miss. Valley. Hist. 
Rev., Dec.); Frank Monaghan, ed., The Proposed Settlement of New Ireland 
in Kentucky (1bid.); Biographical Field Notes of Lyman C. Draper: Toledo 
and Vicinity, 1863-1866 (Hist. Soc. Northwest. Ohio, Oct.); Letters of 
Bishop Van de Velde [second bishop of Chicago] (Mid-America, Oct.); 
Lydia Colby, ed., Æ Pioneer in Lee County, Illinois: the Autobiography of 
Charles Francis Ingals (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Oct.); Memoirs of 
William George Bruce (III.] (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept.); Two Minute 
Books of Kansas Missions in the Forties (Karisas Hist. Quar., Aug.); Capt. 
Avery Sylvester, Voyages of the Pallas and Chenamus, 1843-1845 (Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Sept.); J. Neilson Barry, Astorians who became Permanent 
Settlers (Washington Hist. Quar., Oct.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Jeremiah D. M. Ford and Maxwell I. Raphael have issued A Bibliography 
of Cuban Belles-Lettres (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1933). 


The Secretaria de relaciones exteriores of Mexico has published Anuario 
bibliográfico mexicano de 1932; Bibliografía del estado de Morelos, by 
Domingo Díez (No. 27 of the Monografías bibliografias mexicanos); and 
Archivo general de la nación: Homenaje á don Valentín Gómez Farías, con- 
taining material relating to the Mexican Constitution of 1857. 


The dispute concerning Leticia is considered in J. M. Yepes, Le conflit 
entre la Colombie et le Pérou devant le droit international (Paris, Jouve). 


André Labrouquére has published a treatise entitled La Bolivie nouvelle, 
ses problèmes financières (Paris, Domat-Montchrestien). 


The struggle for the possession of the Chaco is considered by Pedro N. 


w 
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Ciancio in La guerra del Chacó; Bolivia y Pai P M Áméi ‘ica: 


y el conflicto (Buenos Aires, Talleres Gráficos; T A Váriguardia). 


La réparation des dommages causés aux étrangères par des mouvements 


révolutionnaires: Jurisprudence de la commission franco-mexicaine des 
réclamations, 1924-1932 (Paris, Pedone), contains four decisions of the 
Franco-Mexican Mixed Claims Commission established under the treaty of 
September 25, 1924, with an introduction by the Dutch jurist, J. H. W. 
Verzijl. 


Articles:  Narcisco Binayán, Quesada historiador (Nosotros, Aug.); 
Alberto J. Rodríguez, Quesada sociólogo (ibid.}; Juan P. Ramos, Quesada 
jurista (ibid.); Enrique de Gandía, El mito de las Amazonas en América 
(tbid.); Arturo Marasso, Rubén Dario (ibid., Sept.); Porfirio Fariña Núñez, 


El maestro de Sarmiento" (ibid.); Ernesto Castillero R., La causa inmediata. 


de la emancipación de Panamá: Historia de los origenes, la formación y el 


rechazo por el senado colombiano del tratado Herran-Hay (Bol. Acad. Pan.. 


Hist., July); Guillermo Furlong, El libro de don Andrés Lamas sobre ‘las 
agrestones de Rosas’ (Estudios, Aug.); E. Arana, El doctor Felipe Arana, 
ministro de relaciones exteriores de la confederación (ibid.); Jorge Manach, 
Revolution in Cuba (Foreign Affairs, Oct.); Gregorio Ormazon E., La 
organización social del trabajo en el Ecuador (An. Universidad Central, 


June); Eduardo Riofrio V., Manuel de ciencias del trabajo aplicado al , 


Ecuador (ibid.); Carlos Salazar Flor, Antecedentes: históricos de las cues- 
Hones limitrofes ecuatorianas y juicio del conflicto Colombo-Peruano (1bid.); 
Max Uhle, Estudio sobre las civilizaciones del Carchi e Imbabura (ibid.); 
José de la Riva Agüero, Homenaje centenario á don Ricardo Palma (Bol. 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Sept.); Raimundo Rivas, Colombia y 
España: La tentativa de reconciliación en 1851 (Bol. Hist. y Antig., Mar.); 
Juan D. Franco, José Celestino Mutis (1bid., Apr.); Elizabeth Gratz Thomas, 
Spanish Indian Policy in the West Indies and Mexico (Mid-America, Oct.). 
W. S. R. 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by 
J. M. S. Allison, S. F. Bemis, G. C. Boyce, J. P. Boyd, T. R. S. Broughton, 
E. C. Burnett, E. N. Curtis, G. M. Dutcher, Katharine J. Gallagher, M. B. 
Garrett, H. N. Howard, J. F. Jameson, M. L. W. Laistner, W. T. Laprade, 
L. M. Larson, K. S. Latourette, G. G. MacCurdy, F. L. Nussbaum, W. S. 
Robertson, P. J. Treat, F. J. Tschan, A. B. West, R. K. Wyllys. 
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American Historical Review 


URBANA MEETING 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


EP Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Association was held in 

Urbana on December 27, 28, and 29! The registered attendance 
was 452, twenty-nine more than at the Toronto meeting, a gain due, 
perhaps, to a greater spirit of hopefulness in the Association, in spite of 
a loss in membership nearly as serious as for the year preceding. The 
factor of exceptionally advantageous railroad rates may have been an 
influence. The weather man also played his part, for the crest of the 
cold wave which swept over Urbana on the 26th was on the way to the 
Atlantic seaboard by the next day when the meetings opened. Easterners, 
reading that the thermometer was sixteen below zero in Boston, thought 
themselves fortunate in having decided, for this time at all events, to join 
the Westward Movement. 

Other societies meeting concurrently were the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, the Conference of State and Local Historical Societies, 
the Agricultural History Society, the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and the American Society of Church History. Joint sessions 

. with these organizations provided some of the most interesting discus- 
sions of the meeting. 

A remark frequently heard when the meeting was over was “This 
was the best meeting I ever attended". Such a success was largely due 
to the efforts of the Committee on Program, of which Professor William 
Spence Robertson was chairman, and the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, Dean Albert J. Harno, chairman. It will be remembered that the 
program committee early decided to devote more time than usual to 

l'The Managing Editor, unable to attend the meeting, desires to thank those who left 
with the Chairman of the Program Committee either their paperseor abstracts, or who 
sent accounts of various sessions at the request of Professor S. F. Bemis, and especially 
Professor Bemis himself who recorded his impressions of the meeting as a whole as well 


as of particular sessions. Upon all these various sources the report has drawn freely, often 
without the £ormality of quotation marks. 
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general sessions. Accordingly sessions of this type were held on the first 
evening, and on the second and third mornings, in addition to the session 
at which Dr. Charles A. Beard delivered the Presidential Address. The 
aim of achieving greater unity of thought was also illustrated in the 
management of the special sessions. On Russian history, for example, the 
emphasis of the four papers covering a wide sweep of time, from the 
Kievan princes to the Soviet republics, was upon governmental economic 
enterprise. For Modern European history the theme was Public Opinion 
and Foreign Affairs. There were also sessions on Problems of the Lin- 
coln Administration, Foreign Interests in the Caribbean, Agriculture in 
the Middle West, and upon Industrialism. It should not be forgotten 
that the high quality of the papers presented had quite as much to do in 
producing an impression of a successful meeting as the happy choice of 
subjects. or the unity of themes. 

The Local Committee arranged a series of hospitalities for the oc- 
casion, an organ recital on Wednesday afternoon, and a smoker after 
the general session on Wednesday evening, a reception on Thursday, and 
a luncheon on Friday. At the luncheon an address of welcome was made 
by Arthur H. Daniels, acting president of the University, and a response 
by Evarts Boutell Greene, who was formerly head of the department of 
history at Urbana. There was also an exhibit of early Americana at the 
University library, which was intended to illustrate the address of Ran- 
dolph G. Adams on Early Americana in College Libraries, scheduled for 
the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 

Among the general sessions that which touched the pocketbooks, and, 
by suggestion, the emotions of the members, had as its theme Depressions 
and Recoveries.” Of the three papers the third, After National Recovery 
— What? appeared upon first reading to attribute to its author, Dr. Mac- 
mahon, a prophetic róle. This he humorously disclaimed. His task, as 
he defined it, was to analyze "the complex of governmental policies and 
measures which has the National Recovery Act as its center". Among 
these activities he pointed out certain tendencies already manifest prior 
to March 4, 1923, which also seem to mark a path out of the present 
maze into the further future. The present administration had not, he 
said, turned sharply in a new direction, but had pursued existing policies 
with a different tempo. Codes, for example, had been foreshadowed in 
the trade practice conferences of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2'The papers were: A Depression of the Past, by Frederick C. Dietz; The Influence 


of Prosperity and Depression upon Social Thought, by Harold Lasswell; and After Na- 
tional Recovery—What? by Arthur W. Macmahon. 





Selling agreements had also received the approval of eee Court 
in the case of the Appalachian Coal Inc., provided they did not look 
toward dangerous monopoly. The public had plainly become more in- 
terested in reasonable prices than in unrestricted competition. Now, 
- with new leadership “business itself has created and thrust on govern- 
ment potentialities of control which, with proper coórdination and the 
willingness to pursue indirect effects in a constantly widening circle of 
responsibility, may be elements of an ordered system”. In dealing with 
the depression of the seventies Professor Dietz found the causes almost 
equally world-wide. They may be summed up in the fact that the power 
to produce had risen higher than the standard of living. It was chiefly 
in the marginal and submarginal farms and factories that workers were 
unemployed and capital was lost. Even in those days, he remarked, there 
were as many remedies for depression as cures for a cold. Among the 
consequences were a new interest in imperialism, the rapid development 
of organized socialism in Europe, and the introduction of paternalism, 
especially in Germany. The way out seems to have come through a 
rapid rise in the standards of living made possible by the new machinery. 
In discussing the social effects of prosperity and depression Professor 
Lasswell did not seem to find much to choose between the consequences 
of the one and of the other, the indulgence of impulse and extreme, even 
bizarre, developments of individualism during the New Era, and the 
frustrations of the ego, leading to mental diseases and even suicide, 
when panic, chaos, and stagnation closed the door to opportunity. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity” has apparently ceased to be true of 
these moderns. Economic oscillation may also, Professor Lasswell said, 
become a potent factor in political change, making successive strata of 
the community ready to abandon earlier orthodoxies, symbols, and 
slogans, and seek remedies in national and even world revolution. 
Another general session which seemed to invite the historians to 
become a Current Events discussion group was devoted to Dictators and 
Dictatorships? For this we have to thank Herr Hitler, and more re- 
motely Signor Mussolini, not forgetting the diminutive Dollfuss. 
Hispanic America is the classical land of the dictator, and Professor 
Rippy gave an illuminating explanation of the fundamental reasons, 
adding interest to his discourse by amusing pictures of certain typical 
heroes, who fought their way to glory and gold with sward and machete, 


and whose swelling breasts were decorated with rows upon rows of 
3 European Dictators and Dictatorships, by Ralph H. Lutz; Dictatorships in Hispanic 
America, by J. Fred Rippy; The Pattern of Dictatorship, by Max Lerner. 
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ribbons and medals. Professor Rippy said that the scientific study of 
these rulers was yet to be made. National writers were not impartial and 
foreigners, especially journalists, were really engaged in propaganda or 
in producing sensational tales. The new nations, Professor Rippy pointed 
out, got off on their race for national existence after a bad start, a long ` 
and ruinous struggle to rid themselves of Spanish control. Geography 
also was against them. The settlements were scattered and there were 
no good means of communication. The population was racially divided 
and had little preparation for self-government. The consequence, was 
that rebellion or revolution was easy to begin. The prospect of plunder 
could assemble at almost any time a horde of ignorant people, with 
imaginations warmed by glowing phrases, This accounts for many of 
the upheavals of the nineteenth century. Professor Lutz pointed out 
the characteristics of all three European dictatorships, the organization of 
economic activity as a function of government, the development.of a 
bureaucracy recruited by a spoils system, the denial of the ordinary civil 
rights, and the suppression of criticism facilitated by a swarm of spies. . 
According to Dr. Lerner Fascism and Nazism are in reality instru- 
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ments seized by the “dominant economic groups" “to preserve national 
unity and fight the threat of communism”. They have even paid the 
traditional democratic state the compliment of taking over its tech- 
niques for managing or hoodwinking the masses. Professor Lutz 
treated the dictatorships as a passing phase, while Dr. Lerner thought 
this new interpretation of enlightened despotism might last a long time. 
The general session which was devoted to the Advance of Civilization 
into the Middle West * filled the Lincoln Hall theater with a most re- 
sponsive audience. The influence of the late Professor F. J. Turner's 
scholarship pervaded the symposium of papers. The first speaker, Dr. 
Benjamin F. Wright, examining the validity of the Turner thesis, argued 
that the test is not the institutions of the definitely frontier period, which 
were frequently only temporary devices, but those, local as well as state, 
of the time when the first constitutions were formed. From these it ap- 
pears that there was virtually no originality in the West, that in form of 
government, separation of powers, judicial review, the character and con- 
tents of the written constitution, etc., it was the example of the states 
along the Atlantic that was followed. Even in the case of suffrage 
qualifications Western constitution makers were following the example 
4 An Examination of the Turner Thesis, by Benjamin F. Wright, jr.; The Settling 


of the Middle West, by Avery O. Craven; The Development of Civilization in the Middle 
West, by John D. Hicks. 
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of the more advanced Eastern states. The second paper, by Professor 
Craven, treated the settlement of the Mississippi country, and by skillful 
division into topographical zones traced the infiltration of the several 
streams of settlers, from the Old South and Kentucky, from New Eng- 
land, and irom Europe. With a refinement and precision of detail, he 
pursued the original lines of investigation marked out by Professor 
Turner’s more general indications, whether made in his writings or 
given to the students of his seminars. A profound study of the whole 
question was offered by Professor John D. Hicks in analyzing the de- 
velopment of the Middle West from 1865 to 1900. Professor Hicks 
remarked that the Turner contentions are especially applicable to the 
period which preceded the advance of the industrial revolution upon 
America. The notion that the Middle West had to be civilized, by con- 
scious culture carriers from the East is absurd. The striking changes, 
however, which accompanied the beginning of the industrial era have 
not yet received adequate attention from the Western school of his- 
torians. Because of the new and easy means of communication the West 
was opened to outside influences more freely than ever before; as freely 
indeed as the East itself. Professor Hicks’s main contention was that 
acted upon equally by the new forces there emerged a new West and a 
new East, differing in some particulars, strangely alike in others, inter- 
dependent and complementary, neither to be regarded as the product 
of the other, both essential parts of an essentially new nation. He also 
said that the frontier pattern of thought was never wholly shattered by 
the impact of the industrial revolution, and some of the frontier ideals 
were reénforced rather than reversed in the new age. The pioneer’s 
willingness to accept innovations formed a social inheritance that the 
Middle West found it difficult to forget. 

The general session at which Dr. Charles A. Beard delivered the 
Presidential Address upon Written History as an Act of Faith was anti- 
cipated with the keenest interest. Those who were not fortunate enough 
to hear this address have read it in the January number of the Review. 
With deft but telling strokes Dr. Beard overthrew one after the other 
the altars of false historical gods, the altar of scientific objectivity, of 
chains of causation, after the method of physics, of cultural organisms, 
rising, growing, and declining, after the method of biology, and lastly, 
of historical relativity. Perhaps those who had worshipped at the shrine 
of facts as they were, or as they came to be, listened with some searchings 
of conscience over the futility of their own work, until reassured by the 
speaker, who declared that "During the past fifty years historical scholar- 
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ship, carried on with judicial calm, has wrought achievements of value 
beyond calculation". But he insisted that every true historian must have 
a "frame of reference" or a philosophy of life, and that his act of faith is 
to face boldly the issues set by the radically differing interpretations of 
historical actuality, “aware of the intellectual and moral perils in any 
decision”. 

Several of the special sessions also dealt with questions of deep cur- 
rent import. The troubles in Cuba emphasize the problem of Foreign 
Interests in the Caribbean? The closing paper, by a member of the 
faculty of the University of Havana, and a former Guggenheim fellow, 
Sefior Vilá, was an arraignment of the Cuban policy of the United States. 
Cuba, he said, although older by a century than its huge continental 
neighbor, was kept in a state of “arrested development” because of the 
heavy hand of financial and economic exploitation and of political restric- 
tion. At present it is the Platt Amendment which hinders healthful 
growth. This deprived the Cubans of the independence piously promised 
by the Teller Resolution. The more recent “hands-off policy” during 
_ the Machado régime, he characterized as a clever invention, which was 
virtually “intervention by abstention”. Professor Jenks expressed the 
opinion that the dominant position which large corporations of Amer- 
ican origin had attained, not only in the sugar industry, but also in 
banks, public utilities, and transportation, had tended to thwart normal 
processes of development and had resulted in a complete collapse of the 
major enterprises themselves. Turning especially to the other states of 
the Caribbean area, Professor Jones described two types of financial 
control, by treaty with the United States and by arrangement with the 
leading bankers. For almost two decades prior to 1930, he explained, 
public finances improved and the list of defaulting states was reduced 
to the vanishing point. Certain of the “controls” which acted with cau- 
tion during the easy money period had enabled weak states to carry on 
during the depression a debt service which contrasted favorably with 
that of other Latin states supposedly strong. Professor Dana G. Munro, 
who bears a name held in honor by the Association, was also a speaker 
during this session. His fourteen years of experience in the Department 
of State in dealing with the Caribbean, both at home and in the field, 
gave weight to a wholesome and refreshing paper on American invest- 

5 Key Industries «and Foreign Investments in the Caribbean, by Leland H. Jenks; 


Foreign Loan Controls in the Caribbean, by Chester Lloyd Jones; American Investments 
and American Policy in the Caribbean, by Dana G. Munro; The United States and Cuba, 
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ments and American policy in the Caribbean, showing that these invest- 
ments had followed rather than preceded the flag. Interventions, with 
the exception of that in Cuba, had occurred in countries where the United 
States had the least financial interest. The aim had been to create 
stability in an area exposed to foreign aggression especially before the 
World War had weakened certain imperialistic European powers. 
Closely connected with the Caribbean problem is the larger question 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the principal topic discussed in the session on 
the Diplomatic History of the United States. Professor Thomas pre- 
sented a severe critique of the Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, 
prepared in 1930 by J. Reuben Clark, undersecretary of state. He felt 
that it was inexcusably incomplete, lacking especially any adequate ex- 
planation of the point of view of leading South American states. In the 
discussion it was suggested that the principal purpose of the memo- 
randum was not historical completeness; it was rather an attempt to 
prune away the Roosevelt corollary, something which every administra- 
tion since Roosevelt had been trying to get rid of. This corollary more 
than any one thing had confused thought about the Monroe Doctrine in 
‘the United States and everywhere else. Professor Thomas did not believe 
that the memorandum had lessened the bewilderment. The most notable 
intervention in Spanish American affairs was the war in 1898. Professor 
Pratt brought out the interesting fact, based upon the study of a wide 
variety of financial and trade journals, resolutions of chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade, together with correspondence of business 
men with the Department of State, that American business men were at 
first opposed to the war and averse to the acquisition of colonies. They 
thought that war would seriously retard recovery from depression which 
followed the panic of 1893. ‘The threatened partition of China, however, 
coming also in 1898, with the news of Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, 
led them to feel that it would be well to have a point of support in the 
Philippine Islands for a share in the trade of the Far East. Before the 
war was over they were urging annexation both in the Caribbean and 
the Philippines. Years before the Spanish War, according to Professor 
Howe, President Arthur pushed forward a scheme of friendly trade 
relations with the neighboring states through a series of reciprocity 
treaties. This appears from the Arthur Papers to which Professor Howe 
6 The Tariff-Reciprocity Program of the Arthur Administration, by George F. Howe; 
The Business Man’s Attitude toward the Spanish-American War and Overseas Expansion, 
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has had access. The plans failed through protectionist and Democratic 
opposition, but four years later they were taken up by Blaine, who had 
originally opposed them. . 

Another problem which has engaged many thoughtful persons as 
they have perceived the dangerous character of propaganda, revealed by 
the experiences of the World War, was presented in the session on Mod- 
ern European History devoted to Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs." 
Professor Schmitt remarked at the outset the rather mysterious phe- 
nomenon that while “public opinion calls the tune on fundamental issues, 
and frequently asserts itself in specific incidents, often it finds itself quite 
powerless to deflect a government from a course determined upon”. As 
an example of the first he instanced the determination in France that 
the annexations made after the Franco-Prussian War should never re- 
ceive moral recognition. The best example of the second is, perhaps, the 
policy of Sir Edward Grey in dealing with France and Germany from 
1906 to 1914. One conclusion which Professor Schmitt expressed was of 
special interest. It was that such reports as Count Metternich, German 
ambassador in London, used to send to Berlin were actually a better 
guide to public opinion than were the daily outpourings of the press. 
Such a view was combated in the discussion, which also revealed a 
strong feeling that for the appraisement of public opinion in relation 
to foreign affairs there must be developed a special technique. This is 
emphasized by the interdependence of different journals as well as by 
the control of particular newspapers, or groups of newspapers, by in- 
terested minorities, armament manufacturers, seekers after bonuses and - 
pensions, pacifist organizations, and the like. An illustration of the 
attitude of public opinion in a particular case was given by Dr. Langsam, 
who showed that the proposed Austro-German Customs Accord of 1931 
was well received by both the American and the British press, although 
there was objection to the manner and the time of announcement. It 
was felt that the plan would lead to improved trade relations and the 
eventual removal of hundreds of miles of unnecessary tariff barriers. 
Furthermore, the decision of the World Court was generally condemned 
in both countries. Another illustration, this time taken from the World 
War, was given by Professor Duane Squires, who showed that British 
propaganda at home and in the United States from 1914 to 1917 was 

7 The papers were: Relations of Public Opinion to Foreign Policies in Pre-War Eu- 
rope, by Bernadotte E. Schmitt; American and British Public Opinion of the Proposed 


Austro-German Customs Union of 1931, by Walter C. Langsam; British Propaganda at 
Home and in the United States, by Duane Squires. 
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especially skillful in grading or adapting the appeal to the susceptibilities 
of the various intellectual classes. He also described the leading person- 
ages engaged in this work, notably Mr. C. F. G. Masterman and Sir 
Gilbert Parker. 

Russia is again for us near the center of the stage, and an air of con- 
temporaneity surrounds even so historical a session as that with the sub- 
ject Governmental Economic Enterprise in Russia under the Kievan 
Princes, the Tsars, and the Soviets. The first speaker, Professor Cross, 
found in the principality of Kiev and its rivals the roots of many of the 
motives which actuate Russian economic planning to-day. At first pri- 
marily interested in export trade, they showed an “instinctive apprecia- 
tion of the function of trade in a state producing only raw staples and 
dependent upon foreign producers not only for luxury articles but also 
for many types of consumers’ goods”. Their building of monasteries 
and churches, as monuments to their own greatness, but also for general 
_ use, was also evidence of an elementary sense of social values., When the 
earnings of trade proved insufficient, they utilized the fertile prairies of 
central Russia for the production of a salable surplus. Professor George 
Vernadsky drew a similar picture of the activities of Peter the Great, 
who sought to develop state and private factories to the point where they 
could meet governmental requirements, especially for the army. He 
said that by the close of the reign Russia had pig iron to export. Russia 
then produced as many tons as Great Britain. The discussion of the 
more recent phases of economic development was carried on by Professor 
Harper, who dealt with the constitutional era, and by Dr. Joseph Barnes, 
who described the Soviet plans. Dr. Harper said that a larger measure 
of private initiative came with the freer political conditions of the Duma 
period. State management of railways and a state monopoly of trade in 
alcoholic products were, however, retained, as were certain mining and 
manufacturing enterprises and extensive forest and crown lands. Dr. 
Barnes showed that Lenin had intended to make the transition to com- 
munism more gradual, and that it was the necessities of civil war and 
foreign invasion that forced what is called “Military Communism”. 
After the period of extreme stress was over Lenin returned, through 
the N. E. P., to his original plan of gradual transition. | 

It was peculiarly appropriate that in a city where Abraham Lincoln 
frequently was in attendance at court proceedings the problems of his 

8In the Kievan Period, by Samuel H. Cross; In the Times of Peter the Great, by 


George Vernadsky; Under the Constitutional Régime, by Samuel N. Harper; In the Period 
of the Civil War and Military Communism, by Joseph Barnes. 
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administration should be the subject of a session. The discussion cen- 
tered upon his policy toward the South and slavery? Dr. Paul M. Angle 
first explained how difficult it will remain, until the Lincoln Papers in 
the Library of Congress are open for study, to define his policy between 
the election and his inauguration. The most that can be said is that he 
announced a determination to hold Federal property in the South, and to 
maintain government services there, including the mail, if these could 
be carried on without sending down officials drawn from the North. 
He seems to have been convinced that the secession movement had no 
large popular backing, and felt that it would soon collapse. His aim 
was, therefore, to reassure the Southern people and make it clear to them 
that their property was in no danger from the incoming administration. 
Professor Cole reénforced this view by presenting evidence that Lincoln 
was never an emancipationist of the radical abolitionist type. The famous 
New Orleans incident, he urged, had commonly been misinterpreted 
and concerned the slave market rather than slavery. Lincoln’s remedy 
was compensated emancipation, which he tried to put into effect in the 
case of Delaware as early as 1861. In the discussion Dr. Dwight L. 
Dumond said that while Lincoln regarded slavery as morally wrong he 
was aware of the difficulty of getting rid of it. The North felt no interest 
in compensated emancipation because such a policy would have side- 
tracked the issue of abolition. Compensation, moreover, would have 
been a partial justification of slavery. Discussing the attitude of the 
Whigs in several Southern states, Professor Charles S. Sydnor showed 
how opposed the conservative element was to secession. "Their uneasi- 
ness persisted in some cases even after war began. The Emancipation 
Proclamation finally silenced such opposition, seeming to prove that 
Jefferson Davis and the radicals were correct. The consequence was the 
South's fundamental conception of Lincoln's emancipation policy. Inci- 
dentally, Professor Sydnor illustrated the growth of bitterness toward 
the North, especially in Mississippi, citing typical pronouncements of 
Mississippi newspapers. 

The Westward Movement and the Middle West were not the theme 
of a general session only, they were also considered in joint sessions of 
the Association with the Agricultural History Society and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association? The larger number of the papers were 

? Lincoln and the National Crisis before the Fall of Fort Sumter, by Paul M. Angle; 
Some Misconceptions concerning Lincoln's Views on Emancipation, by Arthur C. Cole. 

101, Sources of Southern Migration into the Old Northwest, by John D. Barnhart; ` 
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economic in emphasis, but two touched upon the influences of migration 
and the development of a local culture. Professor Barnhart based his. 
study of the Southern element in the population of the Old Northwest 
upon census enumerations and the names of important families. Profes- 
sor Logan Esarey in order to throw definite light upon the development 
of culture concentrated his attention upon the river counties from Cin- 
cinnati to the mouth of the Wabash. In what he happily described as the 
“Golden Fifties” he discovered a diversity of talents in this region, men- 
tioning the names and showing the importance of the contributions 
which were made. Turning to economic factors the papers discussed the 
influence of the change in transportation and invention, especially of the 
reaper, the organization of the cattle industry, and the consequences for 
politicallife, with the repercussions of this astonishing development upon 
public opinion in England. Utilizing a wealth of statistical material, 
Dr. Leavitt studied the history of hog, cattle, and sheep raising, as it was 
affected by the successive appearance of the steamboat on western rivers, 
the Erie and the Ohio canals, and the east and west railroads. He 
showed how steadily prosperous was the trade in pork products down 
the Mississippi to 1850. Even after the Erie Canal was built it carried 
only from twenty-five to fifty per cent as much pork and bacon as was 
exported from New Orleans for the northeastern seaboard cities. The 
depression which followed the panic of 1837 seems to have affected dairy 
prices less than other agricultural prices, due to the expansion of eastern 
city markets and to new markets in England. The securing of railroad 
connections by 1853 with the eastern seaboard and the completion of a 
railway network in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois by 1855, helped the prices 
of live stock, but stimulated still more the production of corn and wheat. 
In the fifties wheat production gained more rapidly than the increase 
in the number of farmers might indicate. It was the new channels of 
transportation, as Professor Thornton pointed out, which substituted the 
East for the South in the economic life of the Old Northwest. After 
1855 the manufacture of the reaper, which was the subject of Professor 
Hutchinson's paper, immensely stimulated the production of wheat. 
This enabled the Middle West to supply England with food as English 
economic interest shifted from agriculture to industry. The crown of 
. Northwest's Supplies, by Harrison J. Thornton. II. Influence of Transportation Changes 
on the Development of the Live Stock Industry of the Middle West t 1860, by Charles 
T. Leavitt; The Reaper Industry as related to the Agricultural Development of the Middle 
West from 1855 to 1875, by William T. Hutchinson; Pools and Associations on the West- 
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King Cotton was in danger. When the South took arms in his defense 
the reaper enabled the Northern government to send large numbers of 
farmers into the army without reducing wheat production. Incidentally, 
the English became interested observers of mid-West agriculture, and 
this was the subject of a paper by Professor Carman. The British, he 
explained, were favorably impressed with the fertility of the soil, the 
size of the farms, hog raising, fruit culture, and the use of machinery. 
On the other hand they were inclined to condemn the Westerner’s 
failure to rotate his crops and care adequately for his live stock. They 
criticized also his failure to house his machinery, a trait which he has 
apparently transmitted to his descendants of the motor age, whether they 
still live on the farm or on city streets. Professor Sellers attempted to 
determine whether the economic factors of the situation precipitated by 
the panic of 1357 had affected the politics of the Old Northwest. In his 
study of bankruptcies, prices, business and newspaper comment, he 
found no conclusive evidence of such political influence. The homestead 
plank made a strong appeal in the region concerned, but what cast the 
diverse elements of the Old Northwest into the Republican organization 
was a compound of ideals, emotions, and interests which seem to defy 
analysis. The remaining paper, by Professor Louis Pelzer, dealt with a 
later period, and a region farther west, giving the history of pools and 
associations on the cattle ranges. The Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation, he said, which was formed in 1873, became the most powerful 
of such groups and furnished the model for others. Some of these as- 
sociations had picturesque names: The Green Horn Association, the 
Smoky: Hill Cattle Pool, and the Bear Paw Pool. These pools had 
analogues in other industries. Indeed, Professor Pelzer remarked, the 
cattle range pools and associations might be regarded as forerunners of 
the present-day corporation. 

To the Old South also a session was devoted.“ Professor Davidson 
presented a study of the antagonism between the back country and the 
coast upon the verge of the Revolution. He said that the west hated the 
coast more than it feared or disliked Great Britain. To overcome this 
opposition the Colonial Whigs offered promises of social and political 
reform, fortified by extensive propaganda. The Revolution was again 
touched upon by Professor Abernethy who compared the social condi- 

11 The Southerh Back Country on the Eve of the Revolution, by Philip Davidson; 
Three American Crusades: Abolition, Reconstruction, Scottsboro, by Frank L. Owsley; 
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don of the Southern women of that period with that which they at- 
tained half a century later, rather to the disadvantage of the later type.’ 
This was partly due to decreasing economic importance combined with 
an increased social prestige. | 

The various fields of history received their share of attention in the 
special sessions. For Ancient History, Professor C. H. Oldfather dis- 
cussed the Genesis of the First Triumvirate, concluding that the first 
steps in the formation of the agreement were taken by Pompey, who 
solicited Caesar’s aid in securing the legislation he desired. Professor 
William D. Gray, with New Light upon the Reign of Hadrian as his 
subject, explained that in recent years there has been a strong tendency 
for students working quite independently to attribute to Hadrian monu- , 
ments formerly assigned to earlier or later emperors. Professor Jakob 
A. O. Larsen’s theme was the Position of Provincial Assemblies in the 
Government and Society of the Late Roman Empire. He said that 
these bodies were more like medieval assemblies because men owed their _ 
membership primarily to their high position,’ ‘being former officials of 
one kind or another, and all landowners. In the final paper, on the Code 
of Justinian, Professor A. A. Vasiliev suggested that the time was ripe 
for the study of the Digest and of Justinian’s work in general. He held 
that this work was not a disastrous epilogue to the history of ancient 
Roman jurisprudence nor a mere prologue to the history of Byzantine 
post-Justinian law. In the proposed study it would be necessary to con- 
sider the process of the Orientalization of the eps especially from 
the epoch of the classical Roman jurists. 

The medieval session tried the interesting experiment of holding a 
round-table discussion of the single question, The Renaissance: Is it 
Medieval or Modern? The chairman, Professor G. C. Sellery, and 
Professors Henry S. Lucas, Albert Hyma, and Samuel K. Wilson, found 
that they shared in some degree the opinion that the Renaissance. was 
more medieval than modern, for certain of its forms were an efflorescence 
of medieval culture. The point was emphasized that an exaggerated 
importance in the development of modern culture had been given to the 
so-called revival of learning, first by the Humanists themselves, and then 
by their modern champions, Vogt, Burchhardt, and Symonds. Sig- 
nificant figures, like Villon, Chaucer, Commines, and the Flemish and 
Burgundian painters and sculptors had no connection with the classical 
revival. It was also urged that the bourgeois spirit, rather than the re- 
vived study of the classics, was the forerunner of that sense of practical 
reality which is at the basis of modern culture. The exaggerated in- 
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dividualism of modern times is due, however, to the pagan ideal which 
the Humanists adopted. 

The session on Economic History was also devoted to the discussion 
of an important concept, the Industrial Revolution and the relation of 
industrial capitalism to cultural and social history. Professor Herbert 
Heaton said it was time to abandon the older concept, adding that too 
many generalizations had been based on the cotton industry alone. In 
the woolen industry some of the technical changes had come late in the 
nineteenth century. Professor Heaton also remarked that the so-called 
evils of industrialism were of long standing, and that the “unrighteous- 
ness” of factory owners was diminished in the light of the fact that the 
same men were the leaders in philanthropy and humanitarianism. The 
error in dating the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution from the 
transformation of textile manufacture was emphasized by Professor 
John U. Nef on the ground that it had appeared one or two centuries 
earlier in the organization of salt and glass works and of coal mines. 
Professor Nef was mainly concerned with contrasts between the progress 
of industrial capitalism in Great Britain and in France during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Professor Edward C. Kirkland closed 
the discussion by calling for a synthetic interpretation of the historical 
process, to which industrialism contributed one key. We should avoid, 
he said, writing separate histories of art, literature, education, religion, 
and science. | 

Other special sessions were devoted to English History, the Near 
East, and to Church History. The last was held jointly with the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History. The opening paper, by Professor Evarts 
B. Greene, dealt with the clergy as a social group in the relatively 
stabilized population of the Atlantic seaboard. Among the topics which 
he considered were the background of the clerical career, pastoral tenure 
as affecting prestige, and some of the contributions the clergy made to 
the culture of their time. The speaker reached the conclusion that the 
tendency of much present-day writing is to exaggerate the decline of 
clerical influence in eighteenth century America. Another paper, by 
Professor Lillian E. Fisher, described the career of Abad y Queipo, 
Bishop of Michoacán. Professor Percy V. Norwood presented An As- 
sessment of the Oxford Movement. 

In the first paper in the English History section Professor W. F. 
Adams considered Some Aspects of English’ and Irish Estate Manage- 


12 The title of Professor Greene’s paper was The Clerical Profession in the American 
Revolutionary Era. 
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ment, 1815-1856, basing his conclusions upon a study of the Grenville 
Papers at the Huntington Library. Ireland’s loss and the destruction of 
the squirarchy, he said, were simply part of the ruin of the landlord class 
as a whole because of its failure to adjust itself to the new world of 
industrial and financial expansion. Incidentally, he pointed out that the 
Irish tenants of the first two dukes of Buckingham, who were satisfied 
with playing the great lord magnificently, as well they might with a 
rent roll of £75,000, suffered less than their English tenants, who paid 
four times as much on lands of the same quality, and who were more 
often evicted for nonpayment of rent. In the second paper of the session 
Mrs. Anna Lane Lingelbach interpreted the career of William Huskis- 
son as President of the Board of Trade. His principal task was to bring 
order out of the chaos of laws that were stifling trade, commerce, and 
even industry. The final paper, by Professor Paul Knaplund, found 
that the controlling elements of Gladstone’s policy were championship 
of suppressed nationalities and the support of the concert of Europe, 
while avoiding entangling alliances and conserving the strength of the 
empire. 

The session on the Near East concentrated its attention upon the 
incidents and maneuvers which preceded the crisis of 1840. The name 
of Mehemet Ali commonly suggests the conquest of Syria, but Professor 
Hoskins gave an almost equal place to the pasha’s designs upon Arabia. 
Mehemet’s position was delicate, for he saw the necessity of maintaining 
friendly relations with the English, jealous of even a remote threat to 
India or to their trade in the Indian seas. His great enterprise collapsed 
on the verge of complete success because of Lord Palmerston’s counter- 
moves at Aden and in the Persian Gulf, and because Mehemet’s Syrian 
triumph brought about the intervention of the Four Powers to save the 
Turkish Empire. Some of the antecedents of this Four Power agree- 
ment were explained by Professor Mosely on the basis of material which 
he has recently uncovered in the Russian archives. Mr. John S. Kenyon 
contributed a paper dealing with the Turkish policy toward Egypt dur- 
ing the same period. There was also a luncheon conference for the Near 
East, and it turned out to be an old-fashioned experience meeting. Two 
of those who spoke were born there, thirty had spent some time there, 
and twenty-five had written, or were now engaged in writing, theses or 
books about the problems of the region. : 

13 The Domestic Policy of Mahmoud H., with special reference to the Egyptian Ques- 
tion, 1833-1840, by J. S. Kenyon; Russian Rivalry with Great Britain in Turkey, 1838- 


1839, by Philip E. Mosely; European Aspects of the Struggle for Power in Arabia and 
Mesopotamia, 1837-1840, by Halford L, Hoskins. 
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The session dealing with Legal Records and American History was 
of special interest because of the recent publication of the first volume of 
the Association’s series entitled American Legal Records. Professor 
Richard B. Morris, secretary of the Legal Records Committee, com- 
mented on the sources of early American law. Preliminary investiga- 
tions of our early legal institutions, he said, have at least established the 
fact that American law did not spring full grown and fully armed from 
the brow of Britannia in 1776, the old formula of judicial interpretation. 
He declared that “social historians have singularly failed to exploit the 
easily available and conveniently indexed printed sources of local and 
superior courts. ... The problems of the common man, the strivings oz 
social groups, and the exploitation of labor, for example—problems 
largely dealt with in the court records—seem clearly more significant in 
the history of society than old furniture, witchcraft and dead doctors". 
. In the publication of documents he emphasized the importance of critical 
selection. In the other paper Dr. A. R. Newsome presented a valuable 
systematic review of state and local archives of the post-Colonial period. 

Another session which marks an important stage in the work of 
the Association was concerned with the work of the Commission on 
Social Studies. In it Professor A. C. Krey described the progress of the 
project and pointed out some Implications of the Report for Teachers. 
Professor R. M. Tryon and Dr. H. K. Beale dealt with aspects of the 
problem which they are to discuss in their particular volumes in the 
series now appearing under the auspices of the Commission. Their 
subjects were the Place of History in a Program of Integration and 
Freedom in Teaching the Social Sciences. 

There was also a session on Historiography,!* in which the funda- 
mental conceptions of early seventeénth century royalists, of Edward 
Gibbon, and of Hippolyte Taine were interpreted. Professor Marcham 
said that in the controversy of King and Parliament both sides appealed 
to history, until the parliamentarians, possessed of the substance of power, 
lost their interest in the historical argument. According to Professor 
Swain, Gibbon believed that the Roman Empire fell because it could not 
“survive the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honor”, elastic terms by 
which Gibbon and his readers understood the habits and types of thought: 
which underlay British society in his day. His six quartos were an 

14 The Royalist Gonception of History during the Controversies which preceded the 
Civil Wars in England, by F. G. Marcham; Edward Gibbon and the Decline of Rome, 


by J. W. Swain; Taine and the Scientific Determinism of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Leo Gershoy, 
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enormous sermon on these favorite topics. In the concluding paper, 
Professor Gershoy discussed the atmosphere and opinions which pre- 
vailed during Taine’s formative years and the great influence which 
Comte, Stuart Mill, and Hegel had upon the growth of his ideas. 

With a national archive building now rearing its walls in Wash- 
ington, it was appropriate that a session should be devoted to the organ- 
ization of archives. The experience of France, Spain, and Great Britain 
was reviewed by Dr. T. P. Martin, of the Library of Congress, and the 
- progress made in two American states, Illinois and Iowa, was described 
by Professor T. C. Pease, editor of the Illinois State Historical Collec- 
tions, and Mr. C. C. Stiles, superintendent of the Public Archives, 
Des Moines. 

At the Conference of State and Local Historical Societies Lieutenant 
Colonel Scammell told of the project undertaken by the National Guard 
Bureau of the War Department to have lists of source materials relating 
to the history of the national guard and other militia organizations com- 
piled in every state and territory. This was followed by an account of 
the historical societies of Canada by Frederick Landon. Dr. A. H. 
Shearer discussed Historical Societies: Individualized or Paternalized, 
and Dr. Christopher B. Coleman in presenting his report as secretary 
of the conference included a Suggested Code for State and Local His- 
torical Societies. The chairman of the conference, Dr. Herbert A. Kellar, 
proposed that the conference, which is annual, be reconstituted as a 
working unit and that membership be limited to organizations which 
could comply with such standards in regard to resources and actual ac- 
complishment as should be determined. The plan was referred to a 
committee for report at the session to be held at Washington in con- 
nection with the next annual meeting. The possibilities of such: a plan 
and such a code, Dr. Coleman has remarked, "offer an interesting field 
for speculation. A crucial question seems to be whether the secretariat 
of the Association will develop into an advisory and supervisory aid to 
state and local organizations or whether these bodies shall form an ef- 
fective organization of their own for mutual aid and for the maintenance 
of better standards. Perhaps both developments are possible. The pres- 
ent policy of the Review in printing news of historical societies has been 
a grateful recognition of progress among these organizations." 

Luncheons and dinners were also occasions for discyssing important 
themes or listening to papers. At the luncheon conference of the his- 
torical societies, Dr. M. M. Quaife, apropos of the Kensington Stone, 
discoursed on The Discovery of Minnesota in 1362: a Historical Myth 
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in the Making. The Agricultural History Society, at its luncheon, lis- 
tened to an address by Professor H. C. Nixon on The South of Our 
Times. Two papers were presented at the dinner of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association: that of Dr. Adams already mentioned, 
and The Norwegian Element in the History of the Northwest, by Profes- 
sor Laurence M. Larson, in which the speaker took the phenomena of 
Norwegian immigration as illustrative of the value of an intensive study 
of each racial group in the United States. It may be remarked that 
Immigrant Groups in American History was also the subject of a special 
session, the discussion being led by Caroline F. Ware. 

The business meeting of the Association came on the last afternoon 
of the sessions. The Secretary, Professor Dexter Perkins, described the 
work of the Executive Secretariat during its first year. Among the tasks 
completed has been the report regarding the accessibility of unpublished 
‘ doctoral theses, printed in the Review for July, 1933. A list of members 
was circulated as a supplement to the October number of the Review, 
and a list of research projects in progress by mature scholars is being 
sent out with the present number. A new Radio Committee has been 
appointed under the chairmanship of the Executive Secretary to co- 
operate with the National Advisory Council in Education, with a view 
to broaden historical programs, and a grant has been secured for experi- 
ment along this line. The Association, Professor Perkins also said, 
through the Executive Secretary, has also given encouragement to the 
project of a union catalogue in Philadelphia, with a local committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor Charles W. David. In speaking of 
the work of Dr. Read as a whole Professor Perkins said how deeply the 
Executive Committee and the Council appreciated "the energy, industry, 
imagination, and practical capacity which Dr. Read has brought to his 
task" and added the happy announcement that the Carnegie Corporation 
had made a new grant, rendering possible the continuation of the 
Executive Secretariat. 

Professor Perkins also spoke of the work of the Commission on the 
Social Studies in the Schools which has now terminated its labors. This 
body, he said, has been working during the past five years and expects 
to publish the results of its deliberations and studies in about twenty 
volumes. “In dealing with the work of the Commission", he added, “a 
special word myst be said with regard to the self-sacrificing labors of izs 
Chairman, Professor A. C. Krey, who undertook this difficult, delicate, 
and responsible task five years ago and has discharged its responsibilities 
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with a tact, industry, and single-minded devotion which have been the 
admiration of his colleagues and of the Council.” 

The Secretary mentioned the serious decline in the membership dur- 
ing the past year, the net loss being 293. He emphasized the fact that 
the individual member may serve the Association in no more effective 
way than by obtaining new members. 

Dr. Perkins reviewed the publication activities of the Association, 
incidentally remarking that the Revolving Fund had “revolved” to the 
extent of about $10,000, so that about $35,000 has been available. He 
explained that enough remains to pay for three more volumes. The 
news in regard to the publication of annual reports is not so cheering, 
for the Federal budget for 1932-1933 for the first time in many years 
contained no appropriation for this purpose. Dr. Perkins said that the 
Association would make an effort to have at least a small sum reinstated 
in the 1934 budget. 

The following prizes were announced: the George Louis Beer Prize, 
to Robert T. Pollard, of the University o£ Washington, for his volume 
entitled China's Foreign Relations, 1917-1931; the John H. Dunning 
Prize, to Amos A. Ettinger, Allentown, for his volume-entitled The 
Mission to Spain of Pierre Soulé; the Jusserand Medal, to Professor 
Gilbert Chinard, especially for the volumes entitled Volney et l Améri- 
que, Houdon in America, L' Amérique et la réve exotique, and Thomas 
Jefferson, Apostle of Amertcanism. 

The officers chosen for 1934 are: William E. Dodd, president; M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, first vice president; Charles H. Mcllwain, second vice presi- 
dent; Dexter Perkins, secretary; and C. E. McGuire, treasurer. The two 
new members of the Council are Wallace Notestein and James F. 
Willard. Guy Emerson and Tracy McGregor were elected members 
of the Board of Trustees. Dumas Malone was chosen to fill the vacancy 
on the Board of Editors caused by the expiration of A. C. Cole's term. 

' The next meeting of the Association will be held in Washington. 
H. E. B. 


15 For a list of officers and committees, a summary of the Treasurer’s report, and 
sclections from the minutes of the Council, see Historical News. 
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“I take it that clamour is at present our best policy", wrote William 
Livingston in 1768; and just a few months later Samuel Adams said to 
James Otis, who objected to publishing the letter of the Massachusetts 
Assembly to Lord Hillsborough before he could possibly receive it, 
"What signifies that? You know it was designed for the people, and 
not for the minister.” * Here we have clearly expressed the purpose oi 
that bewildering mass of articles, essays, pamphlets, speeches, and ser- 
mons of the Revolutionary period; their varied appeal was to make 
coherent and articulaté the growing opposition to Great Britain. We 
understand to-day that sufficient unity of opinion to result in concerted 
action is achieved only after an intensive propaganda campaign. In- 
flamed patriotism alone could conceive of the American Revolution as 
the spontaneous uprising of an outraged and indignant people; clearly 
the propagandists had been at work long before the nineteenth of 
April in '75. l 

If we define propaganda in the broad sense as a systematic effort 
through mass suggestion to gain public support for a particular idea or 
course of action, our Revolutionary propagandist is then a man who 


. 4 Theodore Sedgwick, jr, Memoir of the Life of William Livingston (New York, 
1833), p. 136; William V. Wells, Life end Public Services of Samuel Adams (Boston, 
1866), I. 196. 

? Definitions abound. An excellent list may be found in Frederick E. Lumley, The 
Propaganda Menace, ch. 1I. There is a general feeling that propaganda is not really 
propaganda unless it is evil and insidious. As Edward L. Bernays puts it (Crystallizing 
Public Opinion, p.212), “The advocacy of what we believe in is education. The advo- 
cacy of what we don't believe in is propaganda." Professor Lumley's own definition is 
a precise description of evil propaganda. Such definitions, though justified by current 
usage, are entirely too narrow for the student, who is not concerned with whether propa- 
ganda is good or bad, but simply with propaganda. Professor Friedrich Schönemann, 
in his Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika (Ber- 
lin, 1924), calls it, as his title indicates, "the art of mass suggestion". Reynell J. R. G. 
Wreford neatly describes it as “the dissemination of interested information and opinion", 
Propaganda, Evil and Good, Nineteenth Century and After, XCIH. 51:4. Professor 
Harold D. Lasswell in a more academic definition sees it as "the management of collec- 
tive attitudes by the manipulation of significant symbols", The Theory of Political Propa- 
ganda, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., XXI. 627. Whatever definition is accepted there must be 
understood the twofold task of the propagandist: to present his own suggestions as favor- 
ably as may be, and to neutralize if he cannot actually censor inconvenient suggestions. 
The public must hear only one side of the case, for there is no room in the art of the 
propagandist for tolerance. Mr. Walter Lippmann even questions whether there can be 
true propaganda without some form of censorship, Public Opinion, p. 43. 
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systematically prepared the people for opposition to Great Britain and 
her colonial program. A quick survey of some leading Revolutionary 
figures, without any attempt to be inclusive, will show what a surprising 
number fitted this description, and how generally they appreciated the 
prior.necessity of opinion to action. 

Two—Samuel Adams and Thomas Paine—may almost be called 
professionals, save that their interest alone employed them. : Emerson’s 
explanation of great men illuminates our knowledge of these two: 
"Every master has found his materials collected, and his power lay in 
his sympathy with his people and in his love of the materials he wrought 

' At hand for their use were the accumulated discontent of a hundred 
and fifty years' restive development under English control, the turbulent 
forces creating the inchoate Americanism they perceived, and the eight- 
eenth century compact philosophy that was to make them free. To 
unite all America in one pulsating hope, to vitalize that hope with the 
new philosophy, this was their task. They could succeed, for they had 
a secret knowledge of what the people thought, wished, feared, and 
hated, and the power to interpret for the public “its own conscience and 
its own consciousness"—therein lay their strength? 

Many others, though not exclusively propagandists, engaged in such 
activities." There were John Adams, worried about his vacant law office, 
helping the Sons of Liberty with their transparencies, and writing 
steadily though. heavily for the press;* and James Otis, whose wild 
inflammatory harangues in Boston town meetings did more for the cause 
than his bitter pamphlets? Then there was Joseph Warren, whose work 
on the Boston committee of correspondence was made easier by his 
preparatory essays and speeches, none more notable than the famous 
Fifth of March Oration, commemorating the Boston Massacre, which 
contains such incredible passages as this: 


Approach we then the melancholy walk of death. Hither let me call the 
gay companion, here let him drop a farewell tear upon that body which so 
late he saw vigorous and warm with social mirth—hither let me lead the 


3 Moses Coit Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution, Ul. 42. 

*"[ have not drawn a writ since the first of November", Diary, Dec. 18, 1765, The 
Works of John Adams, Charles Francis Adams, ed., II. 155, 178 ff, 183-184. 

5 “This gentleman... has, I believe, contributed more than any one man to bring 
us into the state of out-lawry and confusion we are now in", Boston Gazette, Dec. 28, 
1767, quoting a statement made in 1765. At one meeting he "ihveighed against the 
Lieut. Governor in terms most suitable to have raised another Mob against him", British 
Museum Transcripts in the Library of Congress, C. O. 5, vol. 43, £. 121, p. 136. 

8 H. Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution (Baltimore, 1822), p. 20; reprinted 
in the Pennsylvania Journal, Supplement, Mar. 29, 1775. 
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tender mother to weep over her beloved son—come widowed mourner, here 
satiate thy grief; behold thy murdered husband gasping on the ground, and 
to complete the pompous show of wretchedness, bring in each hand thy in- 
fant children to bewail their father’s fate—take heed, ye infant babes, lest, 
whilst your streaming eyes are fixed upon the ghastly corpse, your feet slide 
on the stones bespattered with yous father’s brains. 


Even young Alexander Hamilton, whose pamphlet attacks and 
scattered handbills, as he said, gave the “necessary alarm” against the 
Tories, inspired the Whigs during the war by accounts of battles done 
up with the usual newspaper embellishments." John Dickinson began 
early with a pamphlet on the Stamp Act, wrote the Farmer’s Letters, 
composed the American Liberty Song, and answered Sam Adams’s 
request in 1773 for further efforts with a broadside opposing the Tea 
Act, not because of the legal principles involved but because the British 
East India Company now “cast their Eyes on America, as a new Theatre, 
whereon to exercise their Talents of Rapine, Oppression and Cruelty”.® 

Thomas Jefferson, now learning the arts of party leadership which 
were to secure him the presidency, knew how to inspirit the people with 
wonderful words of delusive hope. The Declaration of Independence, 
surpassed by few if any propaganda efforts, placed within seeming grasp 
the unattainable aspirations of men. It recorded no accomplished fact; 
it evidenced no new social order. Only as men fought for it did they 
give meaning toit. Each effort should now be made to keep up the spirits 
of the people, said Jefferson on July 1, 1776; ° he knew the Declaration 
was inadequate in itself. 

The more obscure Colonel Landon Carter, whose essays in the press 
were brought home to the people on county court days, tried knowingly 
but vaguely, as all good propagandists should do, to convince them “that 
the case of the Bostonians was the case of all America & if they sub- 
mitted to this arbitrary taxation begun by the Parliament, all America 
must, and then farewell to all our Liberties".? James Iredell, future 
dignitary of the Supreme Bench, passed from hand to hand a manuscript 

7 The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, Henry P. Johnston, ed., I. 41; 
The Works of Alexander Hamilton, John C. Hamilton, ed., 1. 85. 

8 "Rusticus", conveniently found in The Writings of John Dickinson, Paul Leicester 


Ford, ed., I. 460. He first refused, saying that he took up his pen only from a sense 
of duty, but later changed his mind. Charles J. Stillé, Life and Times of John Dickinson, 
pp. 103 ff. i 

9 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Paul Leicester Ford, ed., II. 41. 

10 Diary of Col. Landon Carter, William and Mary College Quarterly, XIV. 246. See 
also The Letters of Richard Henry Lee, James Curtis Ballagh, ed., I. 8 £, 12, and Lee 
Transcripts (Virginia Historical Society), pp. 66 f. 
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he had written on the advantages of independence and in the charges to 
his grand juries declared that British depravity and cruelty were almost 
solely responsible for the war. And William Henry Drayton, effective 
essayist until his death in 1779, though first set against the rising Ameri- 
canism, finally reached the astounding position that ™ 


The Almighty created America to be independent of Britain: let us be- 
ware of the impiety of being backward to act as instruments in the Almighty 
Hand, now extended to accomplish his purpose... . 


Other political figures depended largely upon oratory to win a fol- 
lowing. Mob leaders—Isaac Sears, Ebenezer Mackintosh—raised the 
pitch of emotional tensity in words now lost save as we know what 
crowd leaders have always said to their followers, Although their mad 
‘and devilish speeches made sober citizens tremble behind barred doors 
and windows, they guided the stirrings of social discontent into the com- 
paratively peaceful paths of imperial revolution. In the epitaph of a 
New York leveler, shot on the thirteenth of March, 1775, we hear faint 
echoes of mob appeals which aided in subtly changing social revolution 
into political revolution: ?? 


HERE WILLIAM FRENCH his Body lies, 
For Murder his Blood for Vengeance cries. 
King Georg the third his Tory crew 

tha with a bawl his head Shot threw. 

For Liberty and his Country's Good, 

he Lost his Life his Dearest Blood. 


Still others, themselves doing no speaking or writing, knew the necessity 
for first converting the people, and hoped with William Hooper that 
"nothing will be omitted that may work upon their Reason, or affect 
their passions”? Washington himself realized that no plans could be 
successful unless the leaders would "be at some pains to explain matters 
to the people, and stimulate them to cordial agreements". As com- 
mander in chief of his little army he saw the dampening effect of flagging 
spirits and constantly urged his more literary friends to act upon the 
“hopes and fears of the people at large . .. in such a manner, as to make 


them approve and second your views".1* 


li John Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution (Charleston, 1821), II. '274. 

12 Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (New York, 1860), I. 51. This 
is simply to say that the Revolution was not primarily or exclusively,a class movement. 

13 William Hooper ta Joseph Hewes and John Penn, 1776, Hayes Collection, North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 

14 Kate Mason Rowland, Life of George Mason, 1. 139; The Writings of George 
Washington, Jared Sparks, ed., VII. 62. 
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Preachers and writers, too, were propagandists. Most of them no 
doubt caught their tone from the spirit of the times, as must all whose 
livelihood depends upon intimate emotional contacts with their fol- 
lowers. Some, however, worked clearly and definitely to formulate pub- 
lic opinion. Dr. Samuel Cooper, to select only one, wrote constantly for 
the press, took political affairs into his pulpit, wrote Hancock’s Oration 
on the Fifth of March, and kept in close touch with the Sons of Liberty. 
Francis Hopkinson, writer, called his own political squibs “ammuni- 
tion”, and spread through the papers his attacks on the British admin- 
istration,” | 

One man, William Livingston, so perfectly exemplifies the typical 
propagandist of the Revolution that a more detailed treatment of him 
may well stand for them all. Above rather than of the people, he knew 
them shrewdly, and was one of the few who during the war not only 
realized the urgency of reanimating their enthusiasm, but set about it. 
The fainily, politically influential in New York, dour Presbyterians, 
found their most determined opposition in the wealthier, Anglican 
De Lanceys. Young Will, studying away in the 1740's at the parentally 
imposed law books (for he had wanted to paint), saw Anglicans taking 

over the newly founded King's College, Anglicans arrogantly demand- 
ing an American bishop, and Anglican De Lanceys about to wreck the 
political power of the family. His Presbyterian dislike of establishments 
fully confirmed by this doleful outlook, Livingston began a long fight on 
the Anglicans, writing persistently against the plans for an American 
episcopate until his essays had, as he said, “an universal alarm. . . . For 
I take it that clamour is at present our best policy, and that if the country 
can be animated against it, our superiors at home will not be easily in- 
duced to grant so arrogant a claim, at the expense of the public tran- 
quility."!$ With such ideas and with his background, William Living- 
ston could not conceivably have been a Tory, but he was in some appar- 
ent doubt himself, and it was not until independence was safely de- 
clared and he was irrevocably bound to the cause as governor of New 
Jersey that he again called upon his abilities as a propagandist, aware 
that the campaign of mind was as hard as the campaign of arms. He 

15 Alice M. Baldwin, New England Clergy and the American Revolution, pp. 93, 156; 
The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, Albert Henry Smyth, ed., VII. 351, n. To his wife 
Hopkinson wrote an account of the destruction of his home by the British and said: 
“I will send some of the enclosed Papers to camp and take care it shall be in every News 
Paper." Charles Hildeburn, Loyalist Ladies of the Revolution, p. 64, MS. in the His- 


torical Society of Pennsylvania. 
16 Sedgwick, pp. 136 f. 
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established the first New Jersey newspaper during the Revolution and 
used its columns extensively. His essays, broadsides, and speeches all 
show a real knowledge of crowd psychology. The most important 
motive in war psychosis is not reason or justice, or even self-interest, but 
hate, and he knew it. Compare this paragraph from one of his addresses 
to the New Jersey legislature with the anti-German propaganda of 
the last war: ?? 


They have warred upon decripid age; warred upon defenceless youth. 
They have committed hostilities against the possessors of literature; and the 
ministers of religion: Against public records; and private monuments; and 
books of improvement; and papers of curiosity; and against the Arts and 
Sciences. They have butchered the wounded, asking for quarter; mangled 
the dying, weltefing in their blood; refused to the dead the rights of sepul- 
ture; suffered prisoners to perish for want of sustenance; violated the chas- 
tity of women; dishgured private dwellings of taste and elegance; and in 
the rage of impiety and barbarism, profaned edifices dedicated to Almighty 
God .... who will not always suffer the sceptre of the wicked to rest on the 
lot of the righteous. .. . 


That might have been written in 1918. 

This rapid sketch of Revolutionary propagandists has shown how 
generally it was understood that prepared opinion was requisite to con- 
certed action; it has shown presidents, governors, judges, preachers, 
writers, and mob leaders uniting to excite the people against England. 
Without this background of propaganda there would have been no war 
in 1775 and no Declaration of Independence in 1776. | 

A concrete example of how the propagandists handled a specific prob- 
lem—the defeatist movement of 1778—will give substantive proof of 
what has been said. 

The year 1778 marks that period in the American Revolution which 
comes in every war, when the opposing forces, tired out, draw apart to 
gauge:each other's determination, sparring cautiously as they gather 
strength. In America the army was weary, starved, and almost naked; 
desertions increased dangerously and sixteen thousand militiamen went 
home. Money depreciated and prices soared; supplies could hardly be 
bought. The Tories, taking hope from the distressing state of affairs, 
became unusually active. In Boston doubtful Whig and reviving Tory 
were almost indistinguishable and town meetings “got to be just as the 
affair of the witches at Salem,—everyone naming his neighbor”. Tory 
propagandists filled the few papers open to them with ridicule of the 


IT Archives of the State of New Jersey, ser. 2, vol. I. pp. 301-305. 
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American leaders, criticism of Washington, and well-founded satires 
upon the fruits of independence. Even the new French treaty, the 
aggrieved patriots found, did not bring the immediate relief they had 
anticipated, for it cut off supplies from France, who needed them her- 
self, it brought no French army or navy to America, and Tories charged 
that it simply meant the establishment of popery, the rebuilding of the 
French empire in the Western Hemisphere, and the destruction of 
American commerce, absorbed by France. Everywhere men were puz- 
zled and uncertain. America was tired and discouraged. 

At this moment Lord North introduced two bills providing for 
reconciliation. with the colonies. They meant in effect a return to the 
status of 1763, with certain modifications in favor of the colonies. Com- 
missioners—Lord Carlisle, Sir George Johnstone, and William Eden— 
were chosen to present the terms to anyone authorized to treat. The 
bills together with Lord North’s speech to Parliament were distributed 
from Sir William Howe's headquarters at Philadelphia on April 18. 

Here was a real test of the Whig propagandists, and they prepared 
to meet it. Washington obtained copies immediately and forwarded: 
them to Congress with the hurried advice that they be published, “and 
persons of leisure and ability set to work to counteract the impressions 
they may make on the minds of the people”2® Before night on the 
twentieth, congressional leaders were spreading the alarm. Copies were 
sent to state governors and other people of authority. Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress, forwarded a copy to Governor ‘Trumbull of Con- 
necticut urging that “its wicked designs ought to be repelled [writing 
“compelled” in his haste] everywhere, with the utmost energy”; and 
to James Duane he wrote, “your Morris and our Drayton have it in hand 
I make no doubt but that we shall return it decently tarred and 
- feathered".? The Maryland delegates, John Henry, jr., Samuel Chase, 
and Charles Carroll, warned Governor Johnson to publish the proposal 
only when proper strictures had been made upon it, the first writing, "it 
will prove more dangerous to our cause than ten thousand of their best 
Troops”, the second, “The Hour to try the Firmness and prudence of 
Man is near at Hand”, and the third, “try, for God sake and the sake 
of human Nature, to rousé our countrymen from their lethargy”.”° 
On April 22 Congress itself published an address warning the peopie 

18 Writings of Washington, V. 328. 

19 Laurens Letter Book, Mar. 6-Sept. 23, 1778, pp. 53 £, South Carolina Historical 


Society; Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, Edmund C. Burnett, ed., HI. 171. 
20 Burnett, III. 178, n., 180, 18r. 
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against what it still thought were spurious terms of peace; and while 
riders were posting from York to carry the news, Washington was 
calling upon William Livingston for his support: ?! | 


You will see that their aim is, under offers of peace, to divide and dis- 
unite us; and, unless their views are early investigated and exposed in a 
striking manner and in various shapes by able pens, I fear they will be but 
too successful, and that they will give a very unhappy if not a ruinous cast 
to our affairs. . . . If your leisure will possibly permit, I should be happy 
that the whole should be discussed by your pen. 


Livingston replied immediately: °° 


I have sent Collins a number of letters, as if by different hands, not even 
excluding the tribe of petticoats,” all calculated to eaution America against 
the insidious arts of enemies. This mode of rendering a measure unpopular, 
I have frequently experienced in my political days to be of surprising ef- 
cacy, as the common people collect from it that everybody is against it, and 
for that reason those who are really for it grow discouraged, from magni- 
fying in their own imagination the strength of their adversaries beyond its 
true amount. 


Samuel Adams, with his rare ability to find out things before any- 
one else, had already written Richard Henry Lee from Boston the day 
the bills were distributed from Philadelphia: ** 


As there [are] every where awful Tories enough, to distract the Minds 
of the People, would it not be wise for Congress by a Publication of their 
own to set this important Intelligence in a clear Light before them, and fix 
in their Minds the first Impressions in favor of Truth? 


21 Writings of Washington, V. 331—332. 

22 Sedgwick, p. 282. Collins was the editor of the New Jersey Gazette. The same 
day Livingston wrote Laurens: "I hope we shall not be such Blockheads as to accede to 
ridiculous Terms when we have so fair a Prospect of obtaining Peace, upon almost any 
Terms—Tho’ my good friends in New-York have faithfully promised to cut my throat | 
for writing, which they seem to resent more than fighting, 1 have already begun to sound 
the Alarm in our Gazette in a variety of Letters, as tho' every body execrated the pro- 
posals of Britain.” Henry Laurens Papers, South Carolina Historical Society. 

23 On May 6 there appeared in the New Jersey Gazette a contribution signed BELINDA, 
calling upon all women to enter a solemn protest against the proposals, and reported that 
"the fair ones in our neighbourhood have already entered into a resolve for every mother 
to disown her son, and refuse the caresses of her husband, and for every maiden to reject 
the addresses of her gallant, where such husband, son or gallant, shows the least symp- 
toms of being imposed upon by this flimsy subterfuge, which I call the dying speech, and 
last groans of Great-Britain”. Belinda was, of course, Governor Rivingston, but the 
editor of the New Jersey Archives in a note declares that this was “probably the first 
political communication ever written by a New Jersey woman and addressed to the editor 
of a newspaper". Ser. 2, vol. IL, pp. 195 f. 

24 The Writings of Samuel Adams, Harry Alonzo Cushing, ed., IV, 22 f. 
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His letter, of course, arrived too late to influence the decision of Congress. 

Confirmation of the French alliance and the retreat of the British 
from Philadelphia buoyed the hopes of Congress, and when the com- 
missioners arrived in June they were met with a flat refusal to treat on 
any other terms than the removal of all British forces and the recognition 
of American independence. This did not end the matter, however, for 
the commissioners continued to demand a hearing and appealed to the 
people through proclamations and private letters, while Tories aided 
them with pleas for a return to the “most wise and gracious of govern- 
ments”, saying that Americans had been duped into continuing the 
unnatural war simply "To pursue a PHANTOM OF INDEPEND- 
ENCY;; or, in other Words, to support at the Expence of her own Blood 
and Treasure; the POWER and consequence of a Set of Men, who 
oppose Peace merely because such an Event would sink them into 
Obscurity” ® 

To hold the allegiance of the people, to defeat the peace movement, 
the propagandists exercised their every ability. William Livingston 
began the essays of "Hortentius" early in May and continued them until 
the commissioners were safely aboard ship for England, supplementing 
them by such conceits as his rather heavy satire would permit; William 
Henry Drayton performed one of his last services to America in the 
series of articles initialed W. H. D.; Gouverneur Morris wrote under 
the pen name "An American”; and Tom Paine devoted two numbers 
of the Crisis to the peace proposals. Important newspapers reprinted 
these essays and they were read everywhere” | 

The general course of the argument against reconciliation was that 
England made the proposals only because she was convinced of the 
impossibility of winning the war, that it would ruin America to come 
to terms at this time, that the French alliance assured American inde- 
pendence, and that instead of listening to compromises, the people should 
redouble their efforts. The commissioners’ proclamations were parodied, 
their characters impugned, their authority questioned, and their good 


25 Royal Gazette, June 3, 1778. Tory propaganda was unusually adroit during this 
controversy. 

26 E.g., New York Journal, July-Aug., 1778; Pennsylvania Packet, July, 1778, Feb., 
1779; Pennsylvania Evening Post, July, 1778; New Jersey Gazette, July, 1778, Mar., 1779; 
North Carolina Gazette, July, 1778; Connecticut Journal, July-Aug., 1778; Massachusetts 
Spy, Oct., 1778; Sduth Carolina and American General Gazette, Apr., 1779. Similar in 
character was “Bob Centinel", which appeared in the Massachusetts Spy, July 23, 1778; 
New York Journal, Sept. 14, 1778; Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 26, 1778; and the Boston 
Independent Ledger, clipped in the Connecticut. Courant, Nov. 3, 1778. 
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faith denied’ Every statement they made was contradicted. Their 
charge that France would prolong the war in her own interests brought 
an immediate repudiation from the treaty itself and a challenge from the 
intense Marquis de Lafayette. When they threatened America with the 
extremes of war, from which so far the “benevolence” of England had 
saved her, propagandists asked with apparent horror, are you men or 
devils? “You have already equalled, and in many cases excelled, the 
savages of either Indies; and if you have yet a cruelty in store, you must 
have imported it, unmixed with every human material, from the original 
warehouse of hell.” ?* On every hand the people were warned not to 
be led astray by false offers: ?? 


Be not deceived by any specious pretences of friendship that may be 
offered you by Britain; justly may you suspect the root from whence they 
spring, hypocrisy and inability conjoined. Were they able to subdue you, 
they would delight to trample you to mortar, and the crackling of your 
bones under their horses hoofs, would be to them an agreeable sound. ... 


The peace proposals received the same treatment. Parliament, it was 
said, offered to absorb sufficient Continental currency to pay off colonial 
debts; the propagandists said England could not discharge her own. 
Parliament offered representation; propagandists said America wanted 
no representation in a British Parliament. Parliament offered to give up 
taxation of the colonies except that necessary to regulate trade, and to 
use any money so collected in the colony which paid it; propagandists 
denied the right of any nation or group to control American commerce. 
As William Livingston put it: ?? 


And what can be more provoking than for Great-Britain, after acknowl- 
edging the superiority of our arms, to propound such a controul over our 
commerce as we remonstrated against before the commencement of the 
war; and which would infallibly render us and our remotest posterity the 
slaves and tributaries of a nation venal, corrupt, abandoned, and rushing 


27 Sir George Johnstone issued a statement interpreted by the Whigs as an attempt to 
bribe congressional leacers. Laurens sent this and other papers of the commissioners to 
William Livingston, saving, "Mr. Johnstone's Declaration in particular cannot escape in 
New Jersey the correctian it deserves, when the proper time shall come, of which due notice 
shall be given, it ought to be bated everywhere.” September, 1778, Laurens Letter Book, 
Mar. 6—Sept. 23, 1778. 

28 The Crisis, No. VL, The Complete Works of Thomas Paine (New York, 1922), 
I. 171. : . 

29 Fitzhugh McKay, American Liberty Asserted (Lancaster, 1778), p. 14. A printed 
sermon in the Library of Congress. 

30 New Jersey Gazette, May 6, 1778. 
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headlong into inextricable perditicn? But to palliate this ruinous measure, 
it is sugar’d over with “that the net-proceeds of such duties shall be always 
paid and applied to and for the use of the colony, &c. in which the same 
shall be respectively levied;" that is, in plain English, to maintain legions 
of hungry ministerial dependents, who are to be sent amongst us to accumu- 
late fortunes, and then re-cross the Atlantic to dissipate in luxury what they 
amassed by iniquity, and thus make room for another set equally penurious 
and rapacious. For my own part I would rather pay the tax immediately 
into the English exchequer, as I think it infinitely more eligible to support 
a number of rogues in London than in America. 


. In short, said the propagandists: ** 


Away with your fleets and your armies, acknowledge the independence 
of America, and as Ambassadors, not Commissioners, solicit a treaty of 
peace, amity, commerce and alliance with the rising Stars of this western 
world. Your nation totters on the brink of a stupendous precipice, and even 
delay will ruin her. 


Other forms of suggestion popularized and supported straight argu- 
ment. The celebrations on the Fourth of July were more impressive than 
usual, for it was such demonstrations, as John Adams had said several 
years before, that cultivated the sensations of freedom, tinged the minds 
of the people, impregnated them with the sentiments of liberty, and 
rendered them fond of the leaders in the cause, and averse and bitter 
against all opposers?? Orations attacked the compromise measures and 
held out the glorious benefits of independence. David Ramsay closed a 
long discourse in Charleston with words full of hope, hope vague ar.d 
unreal, but the more significant in its unreality: 9? 


Our sun of political happiness is already risen, and hath lifted its heed 
over the mountains, illuminating our hemisphere with liberty, light, and 
polished life. Our independence will redeem one quarter of the globe from 
tyranny and oppression, and consecrate it the chosen seat of truth, justice, 
freedom, learning and religion. 


Facts were distorted and rumors propagated. It was said that fifteen 
hundred Hessians had deserted from the army in New York, and that 
the British were so discouraged they were planning to give up the con- 
test in America and look to their interests in the West Indies. Arthur Lee 
gave color to this rumor by reporting that a broadside had been dis- 
tributed in London on the authority of Lord North himself containirg 

31 New York Journal, July 6, 1778. 


32 Works, II. 218. 
33 Niles, Principles, pp. 64-72. 
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the words: "All hope of conquest is... over. America stands on high 
ground; France and England must now court her. We have no pos- 
sible chance of making peace with her, but by an immediate act of 
parliament, giving her perfect independence.” ** Every instance of 
American bravery or success was magnified, for as Tom Paine said, 
“It is always dangerous to spread an alarm . . . unless the prospect of 
success be held out with it, and that not only as probable but naturally 
essential”, American resources, American man power, American gen- 
erals could never be overcome, and with God’s manifest intention to 
preserve his chosen people in the Western World, independence was 
inevitable. “If God be for us”, said triumphant Whigs, “who can be 
against us?" And Tom Paine taunted the commissioners with riot 
possessing, after three years of war, a single foot of land on the continent 
of America: “Staten Island, York Island, a small part of Long Island, 
and Rhode Island, circumscribe your power"39 By such arts the com- 
missioners were completely routed, and on October 17 they sailed for 
England, beaten men. | 

We know now that America could not stop. The propagandists, 
recognizing this, knew that before the finishing blow to British power 
in Ámerica could be given, courage must rise with danger and hope 
with fear, and that they alone could so inspire the people: they had 
possessed for themselves the words of St. Paul, "For if the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?" 

Pur G. Davinson. 
Agnes Scott College. 
34 New York Journal, Sept. 7, 1778. 


35 Moncure D. Conway, Life of Thomas Paine, 1. 159. 
36 The Crisis, No. Vl. 


THE RETROCESSION OF LOUISIANA IN SPANISH POLICY * 


Ir Henry Adams’s History of the United States had ended instead 
of beginning with 1800, he might have written a very different account 
of Spain’s retrocession of Louisiana to France in that year. As it is, his 
History coincides almost precisely with the most humiliating period in 
the history of the Spanish monarchy, a period in which Napoleon first 
bent Charles IV. to his will and then broke him. Less familiar with the 
events preceding the treaty of San Ildefonso than with those which 
followed, Adams’s view of that episode was inevitably colored by the 
melancholy sequel. If not every American schoolboy, at least every 
American historian has read his graphic story of the negotiation, and 
remembers how the impatient Napoleon, returning to Paris flushed with 
the victory of Marengo and finding the retrocession still uncompleted by 
the reluctant Spaniards, directed his ambassador at Madrid to make them 
stand and deliver; how the ambassador, Alquier, with an arrogance 
worthy of his master, transmitted the order to the Spanish minister of 
foreign affairs; and how the latter meekly made a reply which measures 
the degradation of Spain: “Eh! Who told you that I would not give 
you Louisiana?" and proceeded forthwith to the surrender? 

A better knowledge of Spanish policy toward Louisiana in the decade 
before 1800 would have led Adams to suspect the truth of this story, 
which he drew from a French source. This suspicion in turn would 
have prompted him to examine the Spanish sources with equal care. 
From these he would have learned that the dispatches of his informant, 
Ambassador Alquier, are altogether misleading, partly because the am- 
bassador yielded to the temptation, which all diplomats feel and few 
can resist, to enhance the merit of success by magnifying the difficulty cf 
his mission, and partly because he simply did not know what was going 
on behind the scenes? He may really have believed that his bullying 

l'The present article was written during the preparation of a book, The Mississippi 
Question, 1795—1803, which will be published shortly. The writer was aided by a grant 
from the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation in 1929. 

2 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889), I. 363—365. 

$ Speaking of Alquier's picturesque dispatches from Madrid, André Fugier, the best 
authority on the subject, says, “Mais il est véritablement difficile d'ajouter Ja moindre foi 
à ses racontars vraiment insensés, d'autant qu’Alquier dissimule à peine l'hostilité dont i! 
était animé à l'égard de l'Espagne" (Napcléon et l'Espagne, 1799-1808, Paris, 1930, I. 96). 
This work is indispensable to the student of diplomatic relations between France and 


Spain in the period covered, but its author does not attempt to settle the principal question 
raised in the present article. 
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forced the spineless submission of the Spanish minister to his demand for 
Louisiana; but as a matter of fact the Spaniard, declaring that the 
province “costs us more than it is worth”, had already taken the initiative 
in proposing the cession through a confidential agent in Paris, and 
Talleyrand, for reasons of his own, had concealed the offer from Alquier. 
Writers since Adems have added a great deal to our knowledge of the 
negotiation, but only a little to our understanding of Spanish policy. 
This can be explained both by the fact that French, not Spanish, policy 
was the principal object of interest with them, and also by the persistent 
belief that Spain was unwilling throughout the series of negotiations 
from 1795 to 1800 to part with Louisiana.* Under the circumstances, it 
seems worth while to tell the story again in the light of the more ample 
documentation which has been made available since Adams's day 
The retrocession of Louisiana to France is directly traceable to Spain's 
treaty of 1795 with the United States. As is well known, Spain had once 
set great store by the province. Its acquisition from France at the end of 


* Only Jerónimo Bécker, Historia de las relaciones exteriores de España en el siglo XIX. 
(Madrid, 1924—1926), gives the Spanish side of the Louisiana business, and his account 
throws no light on the antecedents of the treaty of 1800. Fugier, I. 29, states erroneously 
that the Directory rejected the treaty of June 27, 1796, because it did not provide for the 
retrocession of Louisiana. F. P. Renaut, La question de la Louisiane, 1796—1806, Revue de 
l'histoire des colonies frangatses, 1918, pp. 129 ff., states the facts regarding that treaty 
correctly (pp. 149—151); but he was apparently unaware of the existence of Urquijo's letter 
to Hervas of June 22, 1800 (see below, n. 30), and gives a misleading account of the negotia- 
tion of that year (pp. 187-189). Raymond Guyot, Le Directotre et la paix de l'Europe 
(Paris, 1911), was so intent upon proving his monnaie d'échange thesis that he has little 
to say about Spanish policy; and he passes very lightly over some important phases of the 
negotiation in the period 1795-1799. Frederick Jackson Turner, The Policy of France 
toward the Mississippi Valley in the Period of Washington and Adams, Am. Hist. Rev., 
X. 269, says in regard to the negotiation of 1796, ‘Godoy resolutely refused to give up 
Louisiana". Edward Channing, 4 History of the United States, IV. 303—307, points out 
that Spain was willing to part with Louisiana, and yet he finds it necessary to speak of 
Napoleon's putting "intense pressure" on Spain in 1800; and it is difficult to see why he 
says that the “first effective impulse to the rebuilding of the French colonial empire in 
North America was given by Talleyrand and may be dated, well enough, from the year 
1798". i 

5 Attention should be called to the fact that an important group of documents relating 
to this question, which once existed in the Spanish archives but apparently has never been 
used by any historian, has disappeared. It was called the expediente de la Luisiana, and 
there are several references to it in the correspondence of the period preserved in the 
Sección de Estado of the Archivo Histórico Nacional at Madrid; but Sr. Campillo, who has 
long been the chief of that section and is now director of the archives as well, states that 
after a long and careful search he has been unable to find it. The present writer also 
searched for it on two occasions (1929 and 1933), but with no better success. He believes, 
however, that the discovery of the lost expediente would not require any material alteration 
of the present account of the retrocession. 
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the Seven Years’ War was indeed a notable feature of Spain’s defensive 
expansion in North America under Charles IH.—an expansion which 
also carried the Spanish flag several hundred miles farther northward 
in California. Eagerly accepting France's offer to cede Louisiana,’ the 
court planned to make the province an integral part of the empire, trans- 
form it into a colony of the standard Spanish type, and, by promoting 
its commerce and agriculture, convert it into an impenetrable barrier 
against the British colonies. By 1795, however, experience had shown 
that this ambitious plan could never succeed, and the court abandoned 
it, concluding the Treaty of San Lorenzo, which gave the United States 
a part of the territory that Spain had hoped to keep, rendered the peace- 
ful penetration of the remainder by the Americans a certainty, and put 
them in a position to conquer not only Louisiana but also Florida if 
they were not content with peaceful penetration. 

The Treaty of San Lorenzo marked the reversal of the court’s policy 
toward Louisiana, for it was made in tacit recognition of the fact that 
Spain’s position in the Mississippi Valley had become untenable, and it 
contained stipulations which were sure to hasten the inevitable witk- 
drawal. Louisiana had been valued by Spain primarily as a barrier 
against the Anglo-Americans, and it no longer served that purpose. 
Henceforth the province was regarded by the court in the same way that, 
according to recent French writers, it was regarded by the Directory, 
namely, as a monnaie d’échange of the foreign office.’ Useless as a 
colony, it might still have great value as a diplomatic pawn. If there was 
any French bullying in the Louisiana negotiation of the next five years, 
France wasted its energy, for bullying was not necessary and at that stage 
it could not be effective. All France needed to do was to offer a good 
price, and if that were not done Spain still had strength enough and 
pride enough to resist intimidation. The key to the retrocession cf 
Louisiana is not French bullying but Spanish bargaining. 

Any account of Spanish policy toward Louisiana in this period must 
begin and end with Manuel de Godoy, Prince of the Peace. Whether 
as minister of foreign affairs, a position which he held from 1793 to 
1798, or as the chief favorite of the queen, who raised him to power, and 
of the king, who kept him there, Godoy had more influence upon 
Spanish policy than any other person at court, and his correspondence 

6 An excellent afticle by Professor Arthur S. Aiton, The Diplomacy of the Louisiana 
Cession, Am, Hist. Rev., XXXVI. 701—720, shows that, contrary to the opinion long held 
by historians, France surrendered Louisiana with reluctance and Spain was eager to 
acquire it. 

7 See the works of Guyot and Renaut cited above, note 4. 
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and memoirs show that he was deeply interested in Louisiana. His 
policy in regard to it cannot be understood apart from the context of 
world politics. That he took a comprehensive view of imperial problems 
and that he appreciated their extreme gravity and attempted to find a 
solution for them can hardly be doubted. In the period with which we 
are concerned he was not yet the pudgy, self-complacent courtier of 
Goya's well-known portrait, but an energetic young arriviste striving 
hard to prove himself worthy of fortune's favors. His equipment for 
the task of saving the Spanish empire was by no means ideal. Speaking 
of his linguistic accomplishments, one of the French agents at Madrid 
said, "He knows about as much French as an Algonquin"; and he was 
notoriously vain, pretentious, and grasping. The latter vice, however, 
might become a virtue if put to the service of his country, and with all 
his. failings he possessed an uncommon share of intelligence and perti- 
nacity, and courage of a sort. It was obvious that by serving Spain he 
would serve himself, for evidences of statesmanship would fortify him 
in the position which he had won through personal charm. 

The result of his labors in the crisis confronting Spain in 1795 was a 
diplomatic revolution. His coming to power had been signalized by the 
conclusion of the alliance of 1793 with Great Britain and the beginning 
of war. with the French regicides. The British alliance was not his 
own idea, but was inherited from Florida Blanca, first minister of state 
of Charles III. and Charles IV. from 1777 to 1792. Another inheritance 
from his distinguished predecessor was Eugenio de Llaguno, a savant of 
some note and secretary of the Suprema Junta de Estado in Florida 
Blanca's time, who had been assigned as political mentor to the youthful 
minister. By the end of 1794 Godoy had had enough of this tutelage. 
No longer content merely to hold the helm, he resolved to put the ship 
of state on a new course that he himself had plotted. The old policy had 
resulted in a disastrous war with France, a dangerous controversy with 
the United States, a highly unsatisfactory alliance with Great Britain, 
and widespread unrest in Spain, and a thorough renovation seemed 
imperative. It also seemed feasible. By making peace with France he 
would protect Spain from its most formidable enemy in Europe. By 
preserving peace with the United States he would neutralize one of the 
two powers that could do Spain the greatest injury in America. The 
other power, Great Britain, might indeed take Spain's desertion of the 
alliance of 1793 as a cause for war, but Godoy had come to the con- 
clusion that even alliance with the British was no guaranty against 
their aggression; and he had reason to believe that if they were pre- 
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vented from getting the codperation of the United States, they would 
be unable to carry out any extensive campaign against Spanish America." 

Louisiana played an importart part in his plans at this juncture; in 
short, it was cast for a sacrificial rdle. The wolves were closing in on the. 
imperial sleigh, one of the children must be thrown to them, and none 
could be spared with less regret zhan the adopted daughter, Louisiana. 
An outlying province which had cost nothing to get and a great deal to 
keep, it could not be assimilated to the traditional type of Spanish colony, 
had become a corridor for smuggling with other Spanish colonies, and 
involved Spain not only in costly competition with the American frontier 
but also in many dangerous controversies with the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain? Fortunately for Godoy, Louisiana 
could be made to serve his purpose both with France, which had begun 
to clamor for the retrocession cf the province, and with the United 
States, which was threatening to go to war unless Spain granted its 
citizens certain concessions in the Mississippi Valley. The Americans 
would be satisfied with the territory north of the thirty-first parallel and 
east of the Mississippi, and with the free navigation of that river and a 
place of deposit at New Orleans. These concessions would still leave 
intact the Louisiana ceded to Spain by France a generation earlier, which 
was all that France could reasonably expect to recover; and the retro- 
cession would carry out Florida Blanca’s plan of enlisting another Euro- 
pean power in support of Spain's resistance to the American advance 
toward the Gulf of Mexico and zhe silver mines of New Spain. 

The first step was to put an end to the war with France. Accordingly 
the envoys of the two powers met at Basel in May, 1795, and began a 
negotiation which was concluded in July. Spain Had been beaten and 
must pay for peace with a territorial cession. France was determined 
that this should be Louisiana; Spain, that it should be Santo Domingo. 
Badly as it needed peace, the Spaaish court put up such a firm resistance 
that France finally gave in, accepted the latter colony, and signed the 
treaty. 

Godoy's stubborn refusal to gratify the French on this occasion arose 
not from unwillingness to part with Louisiana but from the determina- 
tion to keep it until he had used it to effect the second stage of his 
diplomatic revolution by coming to a good understanding with the 

8 Archivo Histórxo Nacional (Madric), Sección de Estado, MS. volume entitled "Actas 
del Supremo Consejo de Estado", entry for Dec. 29, 1794. These archives will hereafter 
be referred to as A.H.N., Est. See also Arthur Preston Whitaker, The Spanish-American 


Frontier, 1783-1795 (Boston, 1927), chs. XIL-XIV. 
9 Ibid., pp. 216-220. 
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United States. The mere avoidance of war was not enough—that might 
have been accomplished by ceding Louisiana to France at Basel. What 
his policy required was a positively friendly arrangement. He even 
hoped for an alliance, and when he found that that was out of the 
question, he played the part of generous benefactor of the Americans, 
conceding virtually all they asked for in the Mississippi Valley and 
throwing in for good measure some very liberal clauses on the subject 
of neutral rights. The result was the Treaty of San Lorenzo (October 
28, 1795), which he thought would keep the Americans neutral and 
make their neutrality benevolent in case England should declare war 
on Spain. | 

That done, he was through with Louisiana. Two months after he 
signed the Treaty of San Lorenzo he showed his true opinion of the 
colony by reopening the negotiation with France with the offer to cede 
Louisiana in return for Santo Domingo, which he had just given the 
French at Basel in order to be able to keep the continental colony? 
The time had come for Spain to withdraw from the Mississippi Valley, 
and the only question was whether it could get a good price for a 
province it could not afford to keep. Unfortunately for Godoy, the 
Directory too was engaged in bargain hunting. It welcomed the revival 
of its cherished project, but refused to consider the proposed exchange, 
declaring that in the hands of France Louisiana would become an effec- 
tive screen for the Spanish colonies and that Spain needed no other 
compensation. s 

In spite of this unfavorable beginning, it looked for a time as if 
Godoy's plan might work out to perfection. As soon as he had obtained 
the formal ratification of the Treaty of San Lorenzo and an. emphatic 
expression of approval from the king in a full meeting of the council 
of state (May 27, 1796), and had dispatched orders to Louisiana regard- 
ing its execution (June r), he immediately obtained the signature of the 
French plenipotentiary to a treaty (June 27) which provided for the 
retrocession of Louisiana. In return, Spain was to receive Gibraltar, 
which it was believed in some quarters could be taken without great 
difficulty, and France also agreed to make every effort to obtain fishing 
rights at Newfoundland for the Spaniards." Though the Directory 

10 Dhermand to Delacroix, Madrid, Dec. 21, 1795, deciphered copy, Archives du 
ministère des Affaires étrangéres (Paris), Correspondance, politique, Espagne, vol. 638, ff. 
267-269; Roume’s reflections on the proposed exchange, Madrid, Dec. 20, 1795, tbid., 
États-Unis, Supplément, vol. 7, ff. 28-30. 

11 Renaut, pp. 149, 150, and 21x (text of the article relating to Louisiana); Guyot, 
pp. 239-243. 
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refused ratification on the ground that its agent had exceeded his powers 
and had given Spain the better of the bargain, this treaty nevertheless 
furnishes conclusive proof that Godoy was acting in good faith when 
he reopened the negotiation in December, 1795, and that as soon as he 
had conciliated the Americans by giving them a part of Louisiana and 
by burdening the rest of the province with onerous commercial con- 
cessions, he was ready to sell the burdened remnant to France. Only 
the negative of the French government itself prevented the conclusiop 
of a treaty of retrocession in 1796." | 

Whatever disappointment the Spanish court may have felt at this 
rebuff was allayed a few weeks later by the conclusion of another treaty, 
which provided for an alliance between the two powers and left the 
Louisiana business for further negotiation. Since the treaty also con- 
tained a blanket guaranty by France of all of Spain's possessions, and 
since the benevolent neutrality of the United States had, Godoy thought, 
been bought and paid for, Spain's American dominions had apparently 
been given the maximum degree of security against British aggression. 
The court could now proceed without undue haste to haggle over th 
price of Louisiana. 

Two unexpected developments soon wrecked the plan so carefully 
elaborated by the young minister. The first was the conclusion of an 
“explanatory article’ by Great Britain and the United States which 
purported to clarify the meaning of certain portions of Jay’s Treaty of 
1794. The article gave great offense to the Spanish court, for it reaffirmed 
the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi River and thereby 
undid what Godoy considered an important part of his work at San 
Lorenzo, namely, the insertion in that treaty of a clause so worded as, in 
his opinion, to restrict the right of navigating the river to the United 
States and Spain. Since the Treaty of San Lorenzo was posterior to 
Jay’s Treaty, by which Great Britain and the United States had each 
guaranteed to the other the free navigation of the Mississippi, Godoy 
thought his clever wording of the article in question would not only de- 
stroy the British claim but also sow discord between the British and 
American governments. Then came the explanatory article of 1796 
which, since it was of later date than the Treaty of San Lorenzo, turned 
the tables on Spain? — 

Godoy's resentment at what he regarded as the duplicity of the 

12 See above, note 4, references to Turner and Fugier. 

13 Arthur P. Whitaker, Godoy's Knowledge of the Terms of Jay's Treaty, Am. Hist. 
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American government was sharpened by personal pique. Posing as a 
man of broad general culture and eager to prove himself abreast of the 
fashionable thought of the times, he found it difficult to squeeze much 
of the current liberalism into the narrow framework of Spanish ortho- 
doxy and identified himself rather with the romantic school. His private 
letters to the king and queen abound in noble thoughts, the jargon of 
sentiment, and echoes of the cult of nature. He spoke of himself as a 
man of “sensibility”, and on one occasion, when he felt that he no longer 
fully enjoyed the king’s confidence, wrote the queen that he was about 
to retire to his private estate, where, he said, “solitude and crumbling 
walls shall be my delight”. He carried out the plan, and some months 
later wrote, again to the queen: “Given up to solitude, I am surrounded 
by books in which I am reminded of the lives. df men who have been 
useful to their country and whose lessons teach me how to live." ** 

Such a man would naturally share the widespread romantic belief 
that the Americans, nurtured in the ennobling solitude of the New 
World, were a singularly virtuous people, and therefore most deserving; 
and Godoy seems to have shared it to the full, until he was enlightened 
by experience. Though he had read reams of dispatches from the gov- 
ernors of Louisiana which described the western Americans as predatory 
semi-savages, he was sure that these backwoodsmen were not representa- 
tive of the mass of their countrymen, who lived on the Atlantic coast 
and were, as every European philosopher knew, an amiable and upright 
race. As recently as 1794 his esteem for the American people had been 
strengthened by dispatches from the Spanish agents at Philadelphia 
telling him how the United States government had befriended Spain by 
breaking up Genét’s expeditions against Louisiana. To a Spaniard such 
conduct would naturally indicate the possession of moral qualities of a 
high order. So it was that, though Godoy's predecessors had taken a 
more realistic view of American character and policy and though he 
himself was soon tc return to that view, in 1795 he still held the romantic 
opinion of the United States once prevalent in France. When he nego- 
tiated the Treaty of San Lorenzo with the American minister, Thomas 
Pinckney, he seems to have regarded himself as a second Vergennes 
patronizing simple republican virtue; but he suffered a Vergennes’s dis- 
illusionment, for as Franklin was followed by Adams and Jay, so Pinck- 
ney soon gave way to Pickering and Hamilton. 

14 Godoy to the queen, Sept. 26, 1798, Aug. 2, 1799, and May 3, 1801; to the king, 
Oct. 29, 1798, A.H.N., Est., legajo 2821. This legajo contains a valuable series of private 
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The explanatory article was signed at Philadelphia in May, 1796, 
by Secretary of State Timothy Pickering for the United States and 
Phineas Bond for Great Britain. The unwelcome news reached Madrid 
in September. Though it came direct from Spain’s own minister at 
Philadelphia, Godoy interpreted it in the light of information and advice 
from Paris. The conclusion he reached was, on the one hand, that the 
American government’s agreement to the article proved its subservience 
to Great Britain; and, on the other hand, that the American people were 
devoted to France and indignant at the devious course taken by their 
Anglophile government. Unwarrantedly confident that he could count 
upon the whole-hearted support of France, which was egging him on, 
Godoy determined to have it out with Pitt’s minions at Philadelphia. 

The result was the fssuance of an order dated October 29, 1796, which 

suspended the execution of the Treaty of San Lorenzo by directing the 
- governor of Louisiana to retain until further notice several posts on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi despite the fact that the treaty stipulated 
their immediate surrender to the United States? It was evident-y 
Godoy's expectation that, in the course of the controversy which his 
order was sure to provoke, one of two things would happen: the Amer- 
ican government would either be forced to give unmistakable proof of 
its subserviency to Great Britain, whereupon it would be overthrown by 
the exasperated American people, or else it would have to disavow the 
explanatory article of May, 1796, in which case the Anglo-American 
entente would be destroyed. He was highly satisfied with his plan, which 
seemed a clever way of meeting the crisis caused by the conclusion of the 
explanatory article and the subsequent outbreak of war between Great 
Britain and Spain. | 

A bitter disappointment was in store for him. Since foreign influence 
in the United States was not decisive, as recent advices from Paris had 
led him to believe, it was impossible for him to execute the maneuver 
which he had planned on that assumption. Neither did he create a rift 
between the people and government of the United States, nor did he 
destroy the Anglo-American entente, such as it was. On the contrary, 
his conduct increased the probability of.coóperation between the two 
English-speaking peoples and played into the hands of Spain's worst 
enemies in the United States—those elements who were soon to rally 
around Alexander Hamilton in his projected invasion of Spanish Amer- 
ica. This danger in turn became one of the chief obstacles to the com- 
pletion of the Louisiana business. 


15 Article cited in note 13, above. 
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The other unfavorable development of this distressing winter was 
Godoy's discovery that, despite the recently concluded treaty of alliance, 
Spain could expect little aid from France in America. This disillusion- 
ment too came in the course of the crisis caused by his order relating to 
the border posts. France, though partly responsible for that step and 
- consequently for the ensuing controversy with the United States, refused 
to support Spain when Godoy tardily remembered that it might be well 
to have a written pledge of such support before going any further. In- 
stead of giving the pledge, unsympathetic Paris declared that the crisis 
in the court's. relations with the United States was merely another proof 
that Spain ought in self-defense to effect the immediate and gratuitous 
retrocession of Louisiana. This was the beginning of Godoy’s aliena- 
tion from the Directory, which was to become mhuch more pronounced 
before the end of the year. 

His double disappointment was not followed by any abrupt change 
of policy toward either France or the United States. His position at 
court was not so secure that he could afford to defy France, and he was 
slow to believe that the American people would not repudiate their 
government at the behest of France and Spain. He still professed him- 
self ready to cede Louisiana to France, and he still refused to let the 
United States have the border posts on the Mississippi. If we are to be- 
lieve the French ambassador, Godoy admitted as late as May, 1797, that 
1n its own interests Spain ought to conclude the negotiation on the terms 
proposed by France, that is, by surrendering Louisiana immediately and 
without compensation. But the now wary Spaniard had no difficulty in 
finding pretexts for evading retrocession on any terms. The unenlight- 
ened mass of his countrymen, he said, would never tolerate the cession 
of Louisiana in return for an equivalent which would benefit the royal 
family alone and not the Spanish people themselves." "This was an 
allusion to the proposed aggrandizement of the House of Parma, which 
was the compensation ultimately accepted by Charles IV. three years 
later; but in 1797 the Parma project was open to other objections as well, 
one of which was that France was not sufficiently strong in Italy to. 
guarantee the execution of its part of the bargain. Since it was even less 
likely that the French would be able to deliver an equivalent which 

16 Pérignon to Godoy, Jan. 1, 1797, with a marginal note by Godoy dated Jan. 3, 1797, 
A.H.N., Est., legajo 3891, expediente no. 3; Godoy to Pérignon, Jan. 5, 1797, draft, ibid., 
legajo 3896 dis. : 

17 Pérignon to the minister of foreign affairs, Aranjuez, May 24, 1797, Arch. Aff. Étr., 


États-Unis, sup., vol. 7, f. 75; the Prince of the Peace to the French ambassador, Aranjuez, 
Mar. 11, 1797, copy, řbid., Espagne, sup., vol. 18, f. 114. 
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would benefit the Spanish people, such as Gibraltar or Newfoundland 
fishing rights, one gets the impression that Godoy was demanding im- 
possible terms in order to block a negotiation which it would not have 
' been prudent for him to break off. He no longer had any desire to con- 
clude this important business with so unreliable a government as the 
Directory: had proved to be. 

In July, 1797, as the result of an upheaval at Paris, Talleyrand took 
over the French foreign office and with it the tedious Louisiana negotia- 
tion. His conduct of it was neither original nor successful. He em- 
ployed the arguments already elaborated by his predecessors, and the 
world situation was not such as to make his repetition of their hack- 
neyed phrases convincing. If he took at their face value the protestations 
of the Spanish court, which was still doing lip service to the French 
alliance, he probably anticipated success. Godoy, however, liked the 
reconstructed Directory no better than the old one, and he was very far 
from being subservient to France. Apropos of the crisis in Franco- 
American relations which was soon to culminate in the X Y Z affair, he 
wrote Minister Irujo at Philade.phia in August, 1797, that if France 
increased its diplomatic pressure on the United States, Spain would do 
the same; that if France composed its differences with the United States, 
Spain would not break with the latter power; but that in case France 
should go to war with the United States, Spain would either join its ally 
or take the position of mediator, according to its own interests? 

The ominous note of independence in the concluding passage of this 
letter can probably be explained by recent developments which had de- 
stroyed Godoy's small remnant of faith in the Directory. During the 
spring and summer of 1797 France and Great Britain had been engaged 
in peace negotiations in the course of which some of the French envoys 
expressed a willingness to give Louisiana to Great Britain in return for 
British acquiescence in the territorial gains made by France on the Con- 
tinent. That would have been a gross betrayal of Spain, since from the 
very beginning of the Louisiana negotiation in 1795 France had promised 
to maintain the province as a barrier between New Spain and the Anglo- 
Americans, or, as Talleyrand put it, “a wall of brass forever impenetrable 
to the combined efforts of England and America”. Whether or not the 
Spanish court knew the full extent of France’s perfidy, it was offended 
and alarmed by the secretiveness of its ally in regard to the negotiation 


18 Letter dated San Ildefonso, Aug. 14, 1797, no. 37 (transcript in the Library oZ 
Congress), Archivo del ministerio de estado (Madrid). 
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with Great Britain.” This episode seems to have completed Godoy’s 
alienation from France. At any rate, he was henceforth, whether openly 
or secretly, the principal opponent of the Directory in Spain. 

Talleyrand soon found that the Spanish minister was not made of 

. modeling clay. On September 18, 1797, he took up the threadbare Louisi- 
ana negotiation, presenting the court with a carefully prepared memoir 
on the subject. Besides renewing the demand for Louisiana, on the 
ground that the Blount conspiracy in the United States and the progress 
of revolutionary sentiment at New Orleans proved the impossibility of 
Spain’s holding the province much longer, he also urged the court to 
retain the border posts on the Mississippi until the restoration of general 
peace in Europe, and in the meanwhile to mollify the Americans by 
executing the article in the Treaty of San Lorenzo relating to the free 
navigation of the Mississippi. His eloquence was wasted on Godoy, 
whose reply evaded the demand for Louisiana and ignored the rest of 
the memoir” As a matter of fact, Spain had long since executed the 
article relating to the free navigation of the Mississippi; and as for the 
disputed border posts, Godoy had just issued the final order for their 
delivery to the United States?! He was not so eager to please France 
that he would reverse himself for the third time by again ordering their 
retention. : 

France's first knowledge of the existence of the order came fróm the 
news that the posts had been evacuated. So well had the court kept its 
own counsel that the information reached Paris by way of the United 
States, where the French consul general obtained it from a newspaper. 
Though Godoy, who was responsible for the measure, had been forced 
out of office by this time, Talleyrand nevertheless protested to Spain 
against its flagrant disregard of the wishes of its ally. In June, 1798, he 
presented the court with another memorial, in which he catalogued vari- 
ous French grievances, and among these the surrender of the border 
posts occupied a prominent place.” Saavedra, Godoy’s successor, replied 

19 Pérignon to Delacroix, Madrid, July 20, 1797, enclosing a copy of a note from 
Godoy dated July 19, Arch. Aff. Étr., Espagne, sup., vol. 18, f. 152; Guyot, pp. 409-429. 

20 Draft of a memoir by Talleyrand, Paris, Sept. 18, 1797, Arch. Aff., Espagne, sup., 
vol. 18, f. 184; memoir by the Prince of the Peace, Sept. 29, 1797, ibid., f. 195. 

21 For the purpose of the present article it is not necessary to inquire into Godoy’s 
reasons for surrendering the posts. This question, together with others alluded to in the 
text, will be discussed in the forthcoming book mentioned above, note 1. 

22 Talleyrand to Truguet, Apr. 21, 1798, draft, Arch. Aff. Etr., États-Unis, sup., vol. 7, 
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. through Ambassador Azara, who told Talleyrand that “the treaty which 
we made with the Colonies [the United States] and the cession of the 
forts on the left bank of the Mississippi are one of those irremediable 
errors of policy which it is useless to regret, and we should rather direct 
our attention to discovering means to correct its ill effects" ^ 

If, as one might infer, Azare was here hinting at the possibility of an 
early cession of Louisiana, he was not following instructions from 
Madrid, for his government had just informed him in the most unequiv- 
ocal terms that for the present it would not listen to any proposal relat- 
ing to the alienation of the province. - Late in May, 1798, Azara had 
informed Saavedra of an interview in which Talleyrand had suggested 
that France might force Portugal to give Spain a slice of Brazil on con- 
dition that Spain should cede Louisiana to France. In support of his | 
proposal Talleyrand had delivered a long disquisition on the uselessness 
of Louisiana to Spain, asserting that in the present state of affairs Erg- 
Jand with the aid of the United States was carrying on a vast contraband 
trade through New Orleans with Mexico and other. Spanish possessions 
oh the Gul£, and that he had documents proving that this trade amounted 
to two million pounds sterling a year. Replying to Azara on June 4, 
Saavedra rejected the offer unconditionally. "On no account whatever", 
he wrote, “must the cession of Louisiana, the Floridas, or any other por- 
tion of'our dominions be involved in the proposed peace with Portugal. 
These jewels, whether they bring us advantages oz disadvantages—and 
on this point there is a great deal to be said—must in any event be kept 
for the end of the play when the question of compensations arises. 
Otherwise we shall be involved in a futile discussion and perhaps also 
in a disagreeable dispute with the Anglo-Americans [the United States] 
at a time when we are trying to accommodate existing differences and 
not to raise new ones." 74 

Though Saavedra disagreed with Godoy on many points, he prudently 
adhered to his predecessor's policy of conciliating the Americans. ‘This 
involved the further postponement of the Louisiana negotiation with 
France, for the Spanish minister at Philadelphia warned his government 
again and again in 1797 and 1738 that the United States, under the in- 
fluence of Hamilton, Pickering, and their anti-French associates, would 
almost certainly go to war rather than permit France to acquire the 
province. In June of the latter year the imminence of the danger was 

23 Saavedra to Azara, Madrid, July 2, 1798, :4rd.; Azara to Talleyrand, Paris, July zo, 
1798, Arch. Aff. Étr., Espagne, vol. 653. f. 126. 
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brought home to Saavedra by a startling piece of intelligence which 
came to him through the French government itself. Reporting another 
interview with Talleyrand, Azara wrote: “I found him very much dis- 
turbed by letters from North America which he was reading. They in- 
form him that Pitt’s gold and intrigues have won Congress over, that 
the plan of campaign is to begin by an attack on Spanish Louisiana and 
Florida, which they [the United States] expect to take without resist- 
ance,... This information is authoritative, for -Talleyrand showed me 
the letters of the French consul in Philadelphia, in which he states that 
the Vice President of Congress [Thomas Jefferson], who is a friend of 
the French and consequently hostile to the English party, told him of 
this in great secrecy. Talleyrand assures me that the Directory is deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned to avoid this rupture, but that he does 
not know if they will be in time. He urged me strongly to warn your 
Excellency of it in order that all possible precautions may be taken; 
but neither of us knows what they might be." ?9 

Talleyrand once more demonstrated his lack of understanding of 
Spanish policy, for, in the evident expectation that his warning would 
frighten the court into ceding him the threatened border province, he 
now sent a new minister to Madrid for the express purpose of obtaining 
Louisiana. Azara obligingly admitted that Spain derived “fort peu de 
profit" from the possession of it;*° but the court knew that, if news of 
the cession leaked out, it would almost certainly provoke the United 
States to a war of conquest which would not stop with Louisiana and 
Florida. Godoy was still determined to get a good price if the cession 
should be made, and Talleyrand soon found that to drive him from 
office was not to drive him from power. Harassed by domestic as well as 
foreign complications, the incompetent Directory was unable to offer 
Charles IV. sufficient inducement to disregard the advice of his favorite. 
Even if Spain had been willing to strike a bargain at this time, it was 
beyond the power of the French to make an acceptable offer. 'They 
were not strong enough in Italy to create the desired kingdom for the 
House of Parma. Gibraltar and Newfoundland fishing rights were even 
further beyond their grasp. The slice of Brazil which was the one 
equivalent they might have been able to deliver had been disdainfully 
rejected by the court. Its motive power exhausted for the time being, 
the negotiation came to a full stop, and no further progress was made 
in it for the next two years. 


25 June 19, 1798, dispatch no. 15, ibid. 
26 Azara to Talleyrand, Paris, Aug. zo, 1798, Arch. Aff. Étr., Espagne, vol. 653, f. 243. 
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By June, 1800, the situation had changed completely. Now the 
Spanish court had an incentive to negotiate and a new and more satis- _ 
factory government at Paris to deal with. Napoleon’s victorious progress 
in Italy was reviving the royal family’s hope that something might really 
be done for their cousin of Parma, and in these early days Spain found 
the Consulate far more congenial than it ever had the Directory. 
Charles IV. indeed regarded the First Consul with an admiration border- 
ing on hero worship and endeavored to identify himself as closely as 
possible with the great man, speaking with proprietary pride of the 
progress of "our arms” in Italy.” Spain's reluctance to make the retro- 
cession had abated somewhat since the open break between President 
Adams and the war party in the United States, which greatly diminished 
the danger of reprisafs in that quarter. 

Under these favorable circumstances the Parma negotiation was re- 
sumed in April, 1800, but it was not coupled with Louisiana until the 
latter part of June. That the retrocession project was then revived and 
linked with Parma was due to the initiative not of France but of Spain. 
The French government indeed seemed to have forgotten Louisiana, 
which it was not making any effort to recover at this time.?? In the early 
stages the conversations about Parma were conducted through an agent 
of the Spanish treasury in Paris, José Martínez de Hervas. As late as | 
June xz, Hervas reported the results of Jong conferences about Parma 
without even mentioning Louisiana. He had been authorized to pay a 
bribe of as much as three million dollars for the erection of the Italian 
kingdom, and, though Charles IV. had never stated his terms precisely, 
Hervas believed that the business could be arranged to his satisfaction. 
Talleyrand had said, however, that Spain's terms must be made known 
at once, since the treaty could not be postponed until the end of the war. 
“You will observe from this expression", commented Hervas, “that the 
general peace is not so near at hand as is generally believed, and you will 
decide whether, in view of the uncertainty of the final result, it is worth 
while making great sacrifices before the general peace, and whether, in 
case the arrangement is made now, we are likely to be able to procure its 
continuance without alteration". 

Talleyrand had urged him, said Hervas, to keep the negotiation a 
profound secret, and to conceal it not only from Müzquiz, the Spanish 

27 Fugier, I. 108. 

28 At any rate, the writer has not found any evidence of such an effort in the French 
diplomatic correspondence for January-June, 1800, though he was aided in his search by 
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ambassador at Paris, but also from Alquier, the French ambassador at 
Madrid. 'The Frenchman explained his strange request by asserting 
that some one close to the Spanish court was abusing its confidence, but 
the real reason was doubtless his desire to reduce the number of partici- 
pants in the negotiation in order to increase his own share of the three 
million dollar pot de vin offered by Spain. Though Hervas promised 
to keep the secret, he immediately communicated it to Müzquiz, for he 
feared that Talleyrand might try to play a double game.” 

Hervas's letter was addressed to Mariano Luis de Urquijo, the new 
Spanish minister for foreign affairs. On June 22 Urquijo replied in two 
letters, as Hervas had requested, one of them confidential, the other to 
be shown to Talleyrand. 'The latter stated that the peace terms desired 
by Spain extended only to the recovery of Trinidad and Minorca and to 
a livelihood for the Duke of Parma. The confidential letter approved 
of Hervas's communicating the secret to Müzquiz, in whom the court 
had "unlimited confidence" and to whom a copy of the letter was sent; 
but as for Alquier, said Urquijo, "I will leave him in the most complete 
ignorance of all this". He then proceeded to introduce Louisiana into 
the negotiation for the first time, devoting to it a passage which, though 
lengthy, is of such prime importance for the understanding of Spanish 
policy that it must be quoted in full3° The passage reads: 


I wish to call your attention to only one important point in connection 
with the general peace. . . . I can never believe that the French will make 
such sacrifices for us, 1n spite of its importance to them, as to demand that 
Minorca and Trinidad be restored to us, although the treaty of alliance stipu- 
lates a mutual guaranty of our possessions, without which peace must not be 
made. Never, I repeat, can I believe that they will have these restored to us 
free of charge, for the English will interpose a thousand obstacles to it in the 
general peace, unless we make some sacrifice. You know that the memoirs 
written by Carnot in Hamburg show that the former Directory thought at 
one time of demanding Louisiana of us. Between ourselves, this | province, 
Louisiana] costs us more than it is worth, and while the cession of it to the 


?9 Hervas to Urquijo, two secret letters, both dated Paris, June 11, 1800, one relating 
to a loan and the other to Parma, A.H.N., Est, legajo 3963. For Hervas’s mission to 
Paris, see Fugier, I. 99-109. 

80 Urquijo to Müzquiz, Aranjuez, June 22, 1800, copy, inclosing copies of the two 
letters of the same date to Hervas, A.H.N., Est, legajo 3963. Portions of the confidential 
letter to Hervas have been published in Andrés Muriel, Historia de Carlos IV. (Madrid, 
1894), VI. 69, 70, and (in French translation) in Fugier, I. rog, but the English translation 
given in the text of the present article is the first publication of the whole passage relating 
to Louisiana. The italics are inserted. Henry Adams, whose book was published five years 
before Muriel’s, was apparently unaware of the existence of the letter. Muriel accepts it as 
a sincere statement of Spanish policy (as does Fugier), but argues that Urquijo was mis- 
taken in saying that Louisiana cost Spain more than it was worth. 
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French is open to the objection that they would use it to carry on a smuggling 
trade with Mexico, the English are already doing so by means of the Amer- 
icans; and it would be a great advantage to us to interpose between the latter 
and ourselves a barrier against their ambitious plans of conquest, especially it 
that barrier were raised by such a nation as France, which has neither an 
active colonizing spirit nor, in view of its absorption in European affairs, the 
resources for colonization. Above all, 1 repeat, this would be an advantage 
to us because of the recent treaty [the Treaty of San Lorenzo] by which we 
granted the free navigation of the Mississippi and the principal points that 
served us as a barrier to the Gulf of Mexico—a concession the ultimate con- 
sequences of which you can foresee. ‘Therefore I say that if the French 
arrange a peace for us in which we obtain Trinidad and Minorca and the 
House of Parma obtains, in addition to its present possessions, the Legations, 
Modena, and Reggio or the Milanese, we could not only give the three mil- 
lions to B[onaparte] and T[alleyrand] but also Louisiana and many thanks 
into the bargain, and wee could flatter ourselves that such a treaty had never 
before been obtained. But this must be understood for the general peace, 
since otherwise the Americans, who know how important it 1s that Louisiana 
should remain in our hands, would prevent the cession and transfer and 
would even go to the point of declaring war on us, as they have already 
threatened to do on another occasion when they suspected it [the retrocession 
of Louisiana], and nothing would be accomplished but to turn the world 
upside down again and expose us to a mortal blow in the Americas. On the 
other hand, if this were arranged at the general peace, the Americans would 
find themselves without any power to aid them in their designs. 


That Urquijo was writing in all sincerity can hardly be questioned, 
for the letter was a highly confidential communication addressed to 
trusted agents in a secret negotiation. His statement of policy is impor- 
tant for two reasons: first, because it contains an explicit recognition of 
the fact that the Treaty of San Lorenzo, by making Spain's position in 
Louisiana untenable, was directly responsible for the retrocession; and 
second, because it disposes conclusively of the assumption that Napoleon, 
extorted the retrocession from a reluctant Spanish court. When, several 
weeks later, Napoleon spoiled Talleyrand's game by putting the negotia- 
tion in Alquier’s hands and the latter presented his abrupt demand for 
Louisiana?! it was only natural that Urquijo should reply, “Eh! Who 
told you that I would not give it to you?” Since he himself had violated 
Talleyrand's injunction of secrecy by informing Müzquiz of the negotia- 
. tion in progress through Hervas, he would naturally assume that the - 
French government had communicated it to Alquier. Misunderstanding 
the motive behind Talleyrand's request, he had taken this step as a 
protection against double-dealing on the part of France; and he had no 

31 Alquier's report of the interview is in Arch. Aff. Étr., Espagne, vol. 659, ff. 244—247, 
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reason to believe that Talleyrand had neglected to take similar precau- 
tions against Spanish finesse. His reply to Alquier expressed not sub- 
mission to French bullying, but surprise that the French ambassador 
could be so ill informed as to think bullying necessary. | 

It is true that Urquijo was finally forced to accept less Godk 
terms than those which he had proposed at the outset; but that is the 
common lot of negotiators. The most important concession that Napo- 
leon got from him was his consent to the immediate settlement of the 
question, whereas Urquijo wished to postpone it to the general peace. 
Even this concession, however, was not the result of spineless submission, 
for the treaty was framed in such a way as to meet the principal objec- 
tions which he had urged against it. These objections were that if the 
Americans learned of the retrocession, they might go to war to defeat it, 
and that the prospect of general peace was so remote and the final success 
of France so problematical that Spain might never receive the price of 
Louisiana. The first objection was obviated by keeping the treaty secret, 
and the second by making it contingent—for it was provided that 
Louisiana should not actually be delivered to France until the House of 
Parma had been put in full possession of the benefits stipulated in the 
treaty. 

Much as Godoy disliked Urquijo and distrusted France, he could not 
withhold his approval of the retrocession. It was not merely as a supple 
courtier that he spoke in favor of it. No one knew better than he the 
ardent desire of the king and queen to promote the welfare of the closely 
related House of Parma, but that alone might not have been enough, 
for Godoy had shown more than once that he could speak his mind quite 
freely to them. It was at this very time that he dared to raise his voice 
against the chorus of adulation with which the court, echoing the king 
and queen, was hailing Napoleon. “Well, Manuel”, said Charles on the 
morrow of Marengo, “what do you think of Bonaparte?” “Sire”, replied 
the imperturbable Godoy, “we must wait and see how Bonaparte ends. 
What has happened is a great misfortune for these poor Italians.” 3? 
If on the present occasion he gave his royal masters the counsel they 
desired, it was probably because he believed the arrangement was advan- 
tageous to Spain. It must not be forgotten that he was committed to the 
principle of retrocession by the treaty which he himself had signed in 
1796, and which had failed of adoption only because the Directory refused 

32 Alquier to Talleyrand, Madrid, July 3, 1800, deciphered copy, ibid., ff. 133-134. 
Although Alquier was an unreliable gossip, this story is probably true, for Godoy's private 


letters to the king and queen (see above, n. 14) show that the favorite’s technique con- 
sisted of a judicious mixture of flattery and plain speaking. 
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to pay his price. If the compensation about to be accepted was one 
which would benefit the royal family alone and not the nation, the 
change was justified by altered circumstances, for by 1800 it was evident 
that France could deliver a kingdom in Italy and could not deliver 
Gibraltar and fishing rights. 

He approached the negotiation of 1800 in the same Ganini spirit 
when his advice was sought by the king. His written reply,? which took 
the form of answers to a questionnaire, lends further support to the thesis 
that by this time Louisiana was regarded by the Spanish court simply 
as a plece of merchandise, or, if one prefers, as a diplomatic pawn. There 
were eleven questions. To ten of them he returned answers which were 
decidedly favorable to the proposed retrocession. Did Spain derive any 
advantage from Louisiana? No, he replied. Spanish merchants, who 
rarely ventured to New Orleans, were coldly received when they did go 
there; and Louisiana had never repaid the Spanish treasury for the cost 
of its government, and probably would not do so for a long time to come. 
Would Louisiana be useful to Spain for the protection of Mexico? If 
well defended by numerous troops it would doubtless serve as a con- 
venient outpost, but it was not essential for that purpose. Would 
Louisiana in the hands of France be a valuable barrier between New 
Spain and the United States? Yes, for Spain could count upon the 
effective coóperation of France in America after the cession. And so on. 
But to the eleventh question— Was the price offered by France high 
enough?—he answered roundly, No! Spain must have assurance that 
the succession to the Italian kingdom would be vested in the Spanish 
dynasty, that Spanish commerce with Louisiana would be given pref- 
erential.treatment, and that France would never alienate Louisiana. 
This closefisted son of Extremadura was a born bargainer. Though he 
could not completely stifle his distrust of the French, neither could he 
resist the temptation to haggle with them over the sale of a province 
which was no longer of any use to Spain. 

The ingenuous king did not share Godoy’s suspicions, and after the 

33 Manuel Godoy, Cuenta dada de su vida politica (Madrid, 1909), III. 53-62. This 
is the Spanish version of Godoy's well-known memoirs, which have also been published in 
French and English. The present writer has not found the original manuscript of his 
opinion on the treaty, but that is not surprising, since his subsequent arrest and exile led 
to the disappearance of many of his papers. There seems to be no good reason to doubt 
the authenticity of the report, which is not questioned by Henry Adams. In the first 
place, if it were a fabrication, Godoy would probably have sought to make it more creditable 
to himself by pretending that he had cpposed the retrocession unconditionally. In the 


second place, as stated in the text, the report is in harmony with his policy as set forth in 
documents of unquestionable authenticity. 
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failure of Napoleon's eleventh-hour effort to make Spain give him 
Florida as well as Louisiana, the treaty was concluded at San Ildefonso 
(October 1, 1800), without the safeguards recommended by his favorite?! 
However regrettable from the point of view of the Bourbons, the omis- 
sion was fortunate for Godoy, since it stamped the treaty as the work 
of Urquijo and made it easier for the favorite to procure the dismissal 
of his rival from office, as he did less than three months later. Yet 
Urquijo had not done his work so badly. As already stated, the treaty 
was a secret one and it made the cession of Louisiana contingent upon 
the previous establishment and recognition of the Italian kingdom. The 
total consideration given by Spain—this included, besides Louisiana, six 
ships of the line and the bribe for Napoleon and Talleyrand—was not 
disproportionately large. In effect, the king was giving up a colony of 
fifty thousand inhabitants on the Mississippi in order that his son-in-law 
migbt have a kingdom of a million inhabitants on the Árno; and if the 
cession of Louisiana meant the abandonment of Charles III.’s expan- 
sionist policy in North America, it also meant the resumption of the far 
more venerable Spanish policy of aggrandizement in Italy. 1f it be ob- 
jected that this operation despoiled the Spanish empire for the benefit 
of the House of Bourbon, we need only recall that the colonies in Amer- 
ica were the property not of the Spanish nation but of the crown, and 
that, as Urquijo said,** Louisiana, in view of the mode of its acquisition, 
was more completely at the king's personal disposal than any of the rest 
of his dominions. Whether we consider the question from the national 
or the dynastic point of view, it can hardly be denied that Spain's experi- 
ence with Louisiana justified -the alienation of the province—and the 
justification was even greater in 1800 than when Godoy agreed to part 
with it in 17962 When Urquijo said that it "costs us more than it is - 
worth", he erred, if at all, on the side of understatement. Louisiana was 
not only an expensive luxury but had actually become.a heavy liability, 
and Urquijo might well consider it an achievement that he had per- 
suaded France to pay for the privilege of having the burden transferred 
to its shoulders. There is no more indication of Spanish subservience in 
the terms of the treaty than in the manner of its negotiation. 

It is true that in the interval between the conclusion of the Treaty of 

34 The text has been published several times. Perhaps it can be consulted most con- 
veniently in Renaut, pp. 217—218. : 

35 Urquijo to Berthier, San Ildefonso, Sept. 16, 1800, Arch. Aff. Etr., États-Unis, sup., 
vol. 7, ff. 144—151. 


86 This point is developed at length in the book mentioned above, note 1. Cf. Chan- 
ning, IV. 310—311. 
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San Ildefonso and the delivery of Louisiana to France three years later 
there are evidences of Spanish reluctance and French intimidation, and 
perhaps Adams read these back into the negotiation of 1800. Spain's 
reluctance, however, still arose not from attachment to Louisiana but 
from the growing suspicion that France would not pay the full purchase : 
price; and French intimidation was made easier by the Peace of Amiens 
in the spring of 1802. As long as the war lasted, France was restrained 
from abusing Charles IV.’s abundant good nature by the fear that if the 
Spaniards were pushed too far they would make a separate peace with 
England. That restraint was removed by the Peace of Amiens, and 
Napoleon immediately gave Spain to understand that Louisiana would 
have to be handed over to him whether he kept his part of the agreement 
or not. When hostilities broke out again between France and England 
a year later, Spain did not have the same advantage as in the earlier war, 
for the court’s eagerness to remain at peace was well known to Napoleon, 
who made the most of his knowledge. So it was that even though Napo- 
leon, violating his treaty obligations, withheld the purchase price, and, 
breaking his pledge not to alienate Louisiana, sold it to the United States, 
Spain nevertheless transferred the province to his representative on 
November 30, 1803, in the face of the certainty that France in turn would 
deliver it to the United States?" , 

Even in these later phases of the negotiation it was evident that Spain 
had little or no desire to keep Louisiana. It is not surprising that this 
was so, for once more Spanish policy was completely dominated by 
Godoy. Soon tiring of the deligh:s of solitude and crumbling walls, he 
returned to court and in December, 1800, obtained Urquijo’s dismissal 
and the appointment of his own henchman and relative, Pedro Cevallos, 
as secretary of state for foreign affairs. Committed as he was to the 
retrocession of Louisiana, Godoy was not the man to undo the work of 
San Ildefonso. He soon showed what might be expected of him on that 
score, for on March 21, 1801, he and Lucien Bonaparte signed the Con- 

37 The transfer of Louisiana to France took place at New Orleans on November 30, 
1803. The Spanish commissioners appoirted to effect it had not received any orders on ` 
the subject from the court since the sale of Louisiana by France; but, informed that the 
United States would seize the province by force if Spain attempted to keep it, they assumed 
the responsibility of delivering it to France under the authority conferred on them by the 
royal order of October 15, 1802, which is mentioned in the text. Before the court learned 
what they had done, Cevallos ordered the transfer to be completed, writing the captain 
general of Florida on January 14, 1804, as follows: “The king has decided to renounce all 
right to protest against the sale of Louisiana made by France to the United States of Amer- 
ica, and it is therefore his royal will that you direct the commissioners for the delivery of 


the said province to execute it without any protest whatever” (Archivo de Indias, Seville, 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 1737). 
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vention of Aranjuez, which confirmed the existing agreement with 
regard to Louisiana?? It is true that a few months later, in a moment 
of exasperation at Napoleon's misconduct in regard to Parma, he said 
to the queen in a private letter, “The French forced us to give them © 
Louisiana, but we ought to draw back, reject their demands, regard the 
treaties as annulled, and return to the situation that existed before the 
revolution"; ? but it was a patent absurdity for the man who had 
voluntarily revived the Louisiana negotiation in 1795, signed a treaty of 
retrocession in 1796, approved of retrocession in 1800 and confirmed it in 
1801, now to speak of the sale of Louisiana as if it had been a rape. If 
his history was bad, his counsel was worse—so bad, indeed, that he can 
hardly have meant it to be taken seriously. He wrote apparently not as 
an official submitting a studied opinion to his queen, but as a man of 
sensibility unburdening himself to an intimate friend. However that 
may be, the cause of his irritation was not the loss of Louisiana but the 
miscarriage of his plans for Parma. 

Since even men of sensibility may have sober second thoughts, Godoy 
wisely contented himself with seeking to obtain the guaranties which 
he had recommended in 1800. Here he met with some success. Among 
other things, he persuaded the French government to promise through 
its ambassador (July, 1802) that it would never alienate Louisiana. The 
pledge was dearly bought, however, for in return Spain had to agree to 
execute the cession without waiting for France to perform its treaty 
obligations in regard to the Italian kingdom. Accordingly the king 
issued an order dated October 15, 1802, directing the governor of Louisi- 
ana to deliver the province to Napoleon’s representative. 

When war clouds began to gather again early in 1803, it was too late 
for the court to retrace its steps. Godoy for one had no desire to do so, 
for just at this time occurred an incident which gave fresh proof that 
Louisiana was a heavy liability to Spain. In October, 1802, the American 
deposit at New Orleans was closed under secret orders from the king. 
The loss of this valuable institution provoked a great outburst of indigna- 
tion throughout the United States, which was of course reported at once 
by Minister Irujo. By the beginning of March, 1803, the court knew 
that it must either immediately restore the deposit, though the privilege 
had been scandalously abused by the Americans, or else prepare for a 
ruinous war with the United States. Never was the utter untenability 

38 Fugier, I. 129; Renaut, pp. 259-260. Adams erroneously states that the sixth 
article of this convention “provided that the retrocession of Louisiana should at once be 


carried out" (op. cit., I. 372). 
39 Godoy to the queen, Madrid, Oct. 11, 1801, A.H.N., Est., legajo 2821. 
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of Spain’s position in Louisiana more strikingly demonstrated, for Span- 
ish interests and Spanish pride made it impossible to accept either alterna- 
tive. As a stop-gap measure, orders were sent to New Orleans by way 
of the United States directing the immediate reopening of the deposit; 
and then, publicly washing his hands of Louisiana, Godoy informed the 
American minister, Charles Pinckney, who was trying to buy New 
Orleans for his government, that France was now the owner of Louisiana 
and the Americans would have to do their business at Paris. “I never 
dared to give this reply before”, Godoy told the queen, “but on this oc- 
casion it was absolutely necessary to do so." *? 

Officially communicated to Pinckney by Secretary Cevallos, this dis- 
claimer of Spanish sovereignty over Louisiana proved most uscful to 
the United States in the subsequent controversy over the validity of the 
Louisiana Purchase; but it is unlikely that Godoy ever regretted giving 
it. When, just after the purchase, it was believed at court that Spain 
could recover Louisiana by ceding the Floridas to the United States and 
he was advised to seize the opportunity, he coolly rejected the proposal. 
"There is a good deal of difference of opinion on this subject", he said, 
"and not everyone gives so much preference to Louisiana.” The defen- 
sive expansion of the empire in the preceding reign had been too ambi- 
tious. It soon became necessary to surrender some of the ground thus 
. gained, and all the circumstances decreed that Spain's possessions in the 

Mississippi Valley should be chosen for the sacrifice. The Treaty of 
San Lorenzo marked the beginning of this retreat, which was continued 
in the inevitable sequel, Spain's withdrawal from Louisiana. 

| ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 
Cornell University. 


40 Godoy to the queen, Apr. 30, 1803, ibid. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES OF SILAS DEANE IN FRANCE 


AN important phase of the American Revolution was the economic 
situation set up by the disruption of normal trade between Great Britain 
and her rebellious colonies. The necessity of securing supplies to carry 
on a war when the regular channels of commerce were closed created a 
serious problem. The French court, fearing that America might be 
‘subdued before the difficulty could be remedied, sent Caron de Beau- 
marchais as observer to London, and here he met Arthur Lee, agent of 
the Continental Congress. During the early months of 1776 Beau- 
marchais and Lee effected an agreement whereby military supplies were 
to be sent clandestinely to America by the French government.t On 
March 3, 1776, Congress appointed Silas Deane their agent and dis- 
patched him to France. His duties were to purchase commercial sup- 
plies, especially for the Indian trade, to obtain from the government 
arms and clothing for 25,000 troops, and to sound the ministers on the 
question of American independence. His mission was thus partly diplo- 
matic and partly commercial, but in public he assumed the guise of a 
commercial agent and his talents lay in that direction. This discussion 
deals with the enterprises through which he sought to profit by his 
position, some of which had little or no relation to his duties as com- 
mercial agent.” 

Deane soon learned that Beaumarchais was to be the intermediary 
between himself and the Comte de Vergennes, French minister of foreign 
affairs; and it was through this channel that the supplies promised to 
Arthur Lee were furnished. Besides Beaumarchais, there were other 
agents who served Vergennes in his relations with Deane, the most im- 

i Arthur Lee to Committee of Foreign Affairs, Oct. 6, 1777, British Museum, Auckland 
Papers, Additional MSS., 34413-34414, to be found in B. F. Stevens, Facsimiles of Mant- 
scripts in European Archives relating to America, 1773-178 3, no. 271 (hereinafter referred 
to by the facsimile number); Richard Henry Lee, Life of Arthur Lee (Boston, 1829), I. 
54-55; Barbeu Dubourg to Franklin, June 10, 1776, Force, American Archives, 4th ser., 
VI. 771—782. There is a considerable literature on this subject. For the most recent dis- 
cussion, see Lyon G. Tyler, Arthur Lee, a Neglected Statesman, in Tyler's Ouarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine, XIV. (April, 1933) 198-216. 

2 Deane to Committee of Secret Correspondence, Aug. 18, 1776, Force, American 


Archives, sth ser., I. 1011-1021; same to same, Dec. 3, 1776, ibid., III. ros0~1051; 
Arthur Lee to Secret Committee, Dec. 31, 1776, tbid., III. 1504. 
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portant among them being his secretary Conrade Gérard, later French 
minister to America; M. le Rey: de Chaumont, a gentleman of large 
affairs and a government contractor of note; and M. Ferdinand and Sir 
George Grand, bankers of Paris and Amsterdam, respectively. In addi- 
tion to these influential men, there were commercial houses in all the. 
important trade centers of France which acted as agents for Chaumont, 

, and, through him, for Deane. Though Deane’s original instructions 
directed him to another banker, Ferdinand Grand was soon handling 
his affairs? 

The connections of the group of speculators with whom Deane dealt 
were wider than the boundaries of France. Benjamin Franklin was a 
member of the congressional committee of secret correspondence which: 
had sent Deane to Europe, and he had written Deane’s instructions. 
Before the Revolution Franklin had resided for years in London as 
agent of several colonies and as a promoter of the gigantic Vandalia 
land scheme. When he quit England in 1775, therefore, he left behind 
‘many friends and associates in the Vandalia enterprise, among them 
Thomas Walpole, a great London banker and member of Parliament, 
and Dr. Edward Bancroft, an adventurer from Connecticut who had 
settled in London and achieved some reputation as a physician and 
naturalist, and on whom Franklin directed Deane to call for assistance. 
In addition to Chaumont the French capitalist, Samuel Wharton, 
Thomas Hutchins, and other of Franklin’s friends and associates in the 
Vandalia company were now to engage in the commercial enterprises 
of Silas Deane. 

Robert Morris, while not a member of the land company, was a 
member of the committee of secret correspondence and intimately as- 
sociated with Franklin and Deane. As a partner in the Philadelphia 
firm of Willing, Morris, and Company, he was one of the most impor- 
tant merchants in America. There were many manufactures which 
could not be adequately supplied to the American armies except from 
Great Britain, and, realizing the possibilities in the situation, Morris in 
the fall of 1776 proposed to Deane the organization of a company with 
a capital of £400,000, the object of which was to carry on trade between 
the enemies, The project was to include Thomas Walpole and a group 
of London merchants, Grand the banker, and Chaumont and a group 
of French merchants, in addition to Morris and his American associates. 

3 Deane to C. W. F. Dumas, July 26, 1776, Force, American Archives, sth ser, L 


589-590; Deane to John Jay, Dec. 3, 1776, ibid., Ill. 1051-1052; The Complete Works 
oj Benjamin Franklin, John Bigelow, ed. (New York, 1904), VII. 338, n. 
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Goods were to be shipped from England to Dunkirk and Ostend; from 
here they were to be conveyed to Havre, Nantes, and other French ports, 
and thence to America in armed French ships carrying both French and 
American papers. These vessels would be able to get almost to the 
entrance of American ports without molestation, and they were not to 
try to enter unless the coast was clear. Furthermore, no arms or ammuni- 
tion were to be included in the cargoes. ‘This arrangement was carried 
into effect, and there is every reason to believe that it was successful. 
It is of interest here primarily because of the connection it proves to have 
existed between Walpole, Morris, Deane, Chaumont, and their associates. 

In one of his early letters to the committee of secret correspondence, 
- Beaumarchais stated that five American ships laden with salt fish had 
arrived in a French port; that they were not adfnissible under existing 
laws, but that he was able to remove all difficulties upon Deane's stating 
that they were consigned to himself. The business was carried through 
in this manner 'The government was backing the merchant-playwright 
and the Connecticut Yankee at King Louis Court was on the inside 
track. The situation had enormous commercial possibilities, and it is 
not unlikely that Vergennes got his share of the profits. 

Meanwhile, the Declaration of Independence having been proclaimed, 
Congress decided to send a more formidable mission to France to nego- 
tiate treaties of amity and commerce. Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, 
and Silas Deane were designated as the commissioners. On December 
12, 1776, Deane was notified of Franklin's arrival in France, and Lee, 
still in London, was instructed to join them. The change in organization 
contemplated a separation of diplomatic affairs from purely commercial 
matters; and Thomas Morris, brother to Robert, was to be the com- 
mercial agent of the secret committee, while the three commissioners 
were to report to the committee on foreign affairs? In practice, however, 
the separation was not adhered to. Franklin’s reputation added great 
weight to the American mission, and all its business henceforth revolved 
about him, while Deane did most of the actual work. Chaumont took 
these two under his wing and housed them upon his own premises at 
Passy. Dr. Bancroft, now acting as Deané’s secretary—and at the same 

4 Intelligence from Paul Wentworth, Nov. 23, 1776, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 131; 
Deane to Morris, Apr. 11, 1777, Robert Morris MSS,, Library of Congress. 


5 Beaumarchais to Committee of Secret Correspondence, Aug. 18, 1776, Force, Amer- 
ican Archives, sth ser., I. 1021-1023. 


8 Secret Committee to Thomas Morris, Oct. 25, 1776, Force, American Archives, 5th 
ser., II. 1237; Deane to Robert Morris, Dec. 12, 1776, Robert Morris MSS. 
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time as a spy in the pay of the British government—lived with his Amer- 
ican patrons at Passy whenever he was in France." 

The question of privateering had interested Deane from the time of 
his arrival. Certain Frenchmen of great influence encouraged him in it 
and he urged Congress to send him blank commissions for armed ships, - 
and to authorize the seizure of Portuguese vessels which, he said, would 
please Spain. Refusing the latter, Congress acceded to the former re- 
quest. Vessels were now fitted out by Deane and his associates, and 
prizes brought into French ports. They could not be sold openly here, 
but it was done clandestinely with the connivance of government of- 
: ficials.? Thomas Morris had proved himself a decidedly unsteady young 
man, and Franklin and Deane took the occasion to establish Jonathan 
Williams, a nephew of'Franklin, in his place at Nantes. To him all the 
prize business of that port was consigned. Williams also formed a com- 
mercial partnership with Deane, and became the ‘agent of Chaumont 
for certain purchases on account of Congress. He received large sums 
of money from the commissioners for which he was not required to 
account. He was thus the pivot of an intricate financial system through 
which Congress drew quantities of supplies. A commodious warehouse 
was furnished him at Nantes where vessels could be loaded and un- 
loaded with great privacy. The prizes which were brought in were 
usually sold to merchants who were agents of Chaumont, and the prices 
they paid were often far below the actual value? The prize money was 
in the custody of Chaumont, and John Paul Jones at one time had much 
difficulty in securing for his crew their share of the booty. Even Franklin 


T Dr. Bancroft's information of the mission of Silas Deane to the French Court, Aug. 
14, 1776, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 890; memorandum by Paul Wentworth, information 
partly secured from Mr. Edwards (Bancroft), Nov. 16, 1777, ibid., no. 306; Wentworth 
to Suffolk, Nov. 16, 1777, ibid., no. 218; Petition of Edward Bancroft, Sept. 16, 1784, 
Library of Congress, British transcripts, F. O. 4, vol. 3, pp. 189-192; Lee, Arthur Lee, 
I. 366—367; Samuel Flagg Bemis, British Secret Service and the French-American Alliance, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. 474—495. 

8 Deane to Morris, Sept. 17, 1776, Force, American Archives, 5th ser., II. 361; 
Deane to Secret Committee, Oct. 1, 1776, ibid., II. 809-812; Committee of Foreign Affairs 
to Franklin, Deane, and Lee, Dec. 21, 1776, zbid., III. 1328; Lee, Arthur Lee, I. 337, 342; 
Wentworth to Suffolk, June 10, July 17, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, nos. ion 182; Arthur 
Lee to R. H. Lee, Oct. 4, 1777, tbid., no. 269. 

9 Deane to Morris, Aug. 23, Sept. 25, 1777, Robert Morris MSS.; Thomas Morris to 
Jonathan Williams, Dec. 5, 1777, 261414 James Moylan to Stephen Moylan, Dec. 10, 1777, 
ibid.; Jonathan Williams to Deane, Oct. 21, 1777, Lee MSS., University of Virginia library; 
Wm. Lee to R. H. Lee, Nov. 24, 1777, Arthur Lee MSS., Harvard University library; 
Geo. Lupton to Wm. Eden, Sept. 23, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 199; Jonathan Williams 
to John Holker, Feb. 11, 1779, Holker MSS. in possession of Mr. William S. Mason, 
Evanston. Ill. 
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apparently was powerless to help him? As purchasing agents for Con- 
gress, Chaumont and Williams bought a considerable part of the cap- 
tured goods which, as prize agents, they sold to their own associates, and 
Congress was charged the high prices prevailing in America because of 
depreciated paper, but paid in tobacco or other commodities on a specie 
basis. Franklin was later told that a profit of twenty-fivefold was usual 
as a result of such operations, and that as much as eightyfold—eight ` 
thousand per cent—had been realized. 

While Deane's associates were engaged in these commercial ventures, 
certain of them kept up their interest in the imperial ambitions of the 
Vandalia Company. In 1778 Thomas Hutchins published in London his 
Topographical Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
North Carolina, and a map of the western parts of these states. After 
he left London, another edition was brought out in Paris in 1781. 
Hutchins was a native of New Jersey who had been trained as an en- 
. gineer and had seen considerable service in the British army in that cap- 
acity. In connection with the Vandalia interests, he had explored and 
mapped much of the western country in America? During the years 
under review he resided in London, retained his commission in the army, 
engaged in the publication of his work, and kept in touch with Samuel 
Wharton, also a member of the land company. Wharton was of a 
Quaker family of Philadelphia, and he was at this time in London en- 
deavoring, chiefly through the Vandalia Company, to bolster the failing 
fortunes of his one-time important mercantile house. 

While thus retaining their interest in American lands, this group had 
other business more pressing and apparently more profitable. In Paris, 
Deane was in touch with the most authoritative sources of information 
on French and American plans for war and for peace, and this informa- 
tion had high economic value. In order to make the most of it, Deane 
communicated it, either directly or through Bancroft, to Samuel Whar- 
ton in London who was instructed to buy and sell stocks on the London 
Exchange in accordance with the information furnished. When news 

10 John Paul Jones to Franklin, Mar. 3, 1780, Library of Congress, Papers of the 
Continental Congress, no. 193, ff. 5, 73, 77, 89. 

11 Wentworth to [Suffolk], Oct. 17, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 274; document in 
the hand of Paul Wentworth, ca. Oct. 21, 1777, tbid., no. 277; R. H. Lee [?] to Arthur 
Lee, May 23, 1779, Lee MSS., Harvard; S. Wharton to John Brown, Mar. 23, 1781, ibid.; 
A. Gillon to Stripps and Mey, June [ ], 1780, :2id.; Arthur Lee, Obsesvations on Certain 
Commercial Transactions in France (Philadelphia, 1780), pamphlet in the Library of 
Congress, pp. 7 f; J. Ingenhousz to Franklin, June 11, 1785, Franklin MSS., American 
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of the victory of Saratoga reached Paris, Bancroft traveled express to 
London for the purpose of speculating upon the event.P It is impossible 
to say how many people were concerned in these speculations, but Wal- 
pole, Paul Wentworth—Bancroft's intermediary and an efficient British 
spy-—and John Williams, who like Franklin was an uncle of Jonathan 
Williams of Nantes, had a part in them, and Williams as well as Went- 
worth was also engaged in selling to the British government American 
information that came through Wharton. Another opportunity of 
utilizing inside information was in connection with marine insurance. 
Joseph Wharton, brother to Samuel, offered a partnership in this line of 
endeavor to Dr. Bancroft in exchange for secret service. Franklin was 
privy to some of these speculations.? 

- Lord North and the British ministry were informed of these trans- 
actions and in March, 1779, Samuel Wharton decided that it was no 
longer safe to remain in London. He consequently took his departure for 
Paris and joined the congenial little circle which surrounded FrankEn 
and Chaumont at Passy. His duties in London were now taken over by 
Hutchins, who carried on the correspondence with Wharton, supplied 
“hartshorn for the stocks" and made the speculations upon ’Change.*® 
This would seem to have been a very hazardous business for him be- 
cause of his commission in the British army and the efficient spy service 
which that government maintained in London. For several months, 
however, his work went on uninterrupted. Then, in September, 1779, 
his quarters were raided, his papers seized, and he was for a short time 
imprisoned. For some reason he was set free and left the City, giving it 


13 S, Wharton to Bancroft, July 29, 1777, British transcripts, S. P., Dom., George HI., 
bundle 12, p. 23; tbid., C. O. 5, vol. 38, p. 107; Wentworth to Eden, Dec. 11, 1777, 
Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 225; same to same, Dec. 22, 1777, ibid., no. 234; same to same 
[ ], 1777, ibid., no. 324; Samuel Wharton to Deane, Feb. 21, Mar. 13, 1778, British 
Museum, Additional MSS., 24321. 

14 Bancroft to J. Williams, London, Oct. 31, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 286; 
Bancroft to Thomas Walpole, received Nov. 3, 1777, tbid., no. 289; Bancroft to S. Wharton, 
Nov. 3, 1777, ibid., no. 290; Bentley to Carmichael, Nov. 8, 1777, ibid., no. 294; |]. 
Williams] to Bancroft, Nov. 18, 1777, ibid., no. 307; John Vardill to Wm. Eden, Nov. 
28, 1777, ibid., nos. 310-311; Wharton to [Bancroft], May 22, 1778, Franklin MSS., Am. 
Phil. Soc., XLVII. 116; Lewis Einstein, Divided Loyalties (New York, 1933), p. 9. 

15 Bancroft to Franklin, Mar. 4, 1777, Franklin MSS., Am. Phil. Soc., V. 89; Lee to 
Franklin and Adams, Feb. 7, 1779, thia., XIII. 86; [J. W(harton)], London, to Bancrcft, 
Nov. xo, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 301; Digges to Lee, Aug. 30, 1778, Lee MSS., 
Harvard; Bancroft «o Franklin, Sept. 14, 1778, ibid. 

16 Papers found at Hutchins's lodgings, May 5-Sept. 7, 1779, Library of Congress 
transcripts, C. O. 5, vol. 7; P. Drouillard to Hutchins, Mar. 20, 1780, Hutchins MSS., IL, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Samuel Wharton to John Almon, Mar. 20, 1779, B. M., 
Add. MSS., 20733. 
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out that he was going to Wales for his health. At the same time he 
proposed to sell his commission in the army. Permission to do so was 
refused and he was ordered to embark for Jamaica with his regiment. 
He neither went to Wales nor joined his regiment, but made his way to 
France where Franklin furnished him with letters to Congress. In due 
time he reached Philadelphia, presented his credentials, and became 
Geographer of the United States. 

The relations between Arthur Lee, now one of the commissioners, 
and Deane had never been entirely cordial. While Deane was serving 
alone in Paris and Lee was still in London, the latter decided to pay a 
visit to the French capital. Upon his approach, Deane wrote to Vergennes 
that the presence of the Virginian was not needed and he hoped his 
services might be dispensed with. Lee went back to London and appar- 
ently caused no more inconvenience until he was appointed one of the 
three commissioners. During the spring of 1777 he was sent off to Prussia. 
largely to get him out of the way, and it was during his absence that 
Jonathan Williams was given the commercial agency at Nantes in the 
place of Thomas Morris, the appointee of Congress? When Lee re- 
turned, he objected to this unwarranted assumption of authority, but, 
wishing to avoid an open break, did not push his objections. 

Williams was in the habit of receiving orders from Deane alone; and 
Grand, the banker to the commission, was in the habit of honoring drafts 
which only Deane had signed. Lee objected to both these practices also, 
but to no avail. Franklin gave Lee plainly to understand that his signa- 
ture was not necessary, and finally settled the matter by writing to Wil- 
liams that though he himself had not signed the orders sent him by 
Deane, he approved of them, and that Williams would have been justi- 
fied in his actions even had he received no orders at all. Thus Lee was 
ignored by Franklin and Deane as far as it was possible for them to do so, 
and the work of the commission came to be carried on without his 
coóperation.P? 

17 Thomas Hutchins to Franklin, Feb. 27, 1780, miscellaneous MSS., William S. Mason 
Collection; V. I. Bertrand to Franklin, Sept. 14, 1779, Franklin MSS., Am. Phil. Soc., XV. 
167; Edward Williams to "Monsieur Chevalier", Feb. 22, 1780, Hutchins MSS., III., Hist. 


Soc. of Pa.; Edward Williams to Mons. P. Steptoe, Mar. 13, 1780, ;2;d.; Bigelow, Franklin, 
VIII. 203—204; Journals of the Continental Congress, Gaillard Hunt, ed., XIX. 187, XX 
475—476, 738. 

18 Deane to Vergennes, Aug. 22, 1776, Force, American Archives, 5th ser., I. 1105; 
Bancroft to Wentworth, Apr. 24, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 65. 

19 Franklin to Jonathan Williams, Dec. 22, 1777, Bigelow, Franklin, XII. 338; Franklin 
to Lee, May 17, 1778, i&id., VII. 300—301; Lee to Franklin and Deane, Jan. 10, 1778, Lee 
MSS., Harvard; Wm. Stevenson to Arthur Lee, Feb. 1, 1778, Lee MSS., Univ. of Virginia. 
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Though Lee, out of consideration for the public interest, had avoided 
an open break in spite of numerous indignities heaped upon him by his 
colleagues, it was finally brought about through the instrumentality ctf 
John Thornton. At the end of 1777, this person was employed by the 
commissioners to go to London in the interest of American prisoners.” 
This mission brought him in contact with Samuel and Joseph Wharton 
and with the British ministry. Early in January, 1778, he wrote to the 
commissioners stating that on January 3 Lord North had told David 

Hartley he understood Bancroft had been sent to London on stock- 
jobbing business by Franklin, Deane, and Lee?! This letter was kept a 
secret from Lee by the other two commissioners, and on Thornton’s 
return to Paris, Franklin recommended him to Lee as a secretary. Lee 
accepted his services and sent him back to London to gather information 
on the British navy. On his return to London, Thornton again sought 
the Whartons, and Samuel now wrote to Bancroft that Lee’s new secre- 
tary had given out for speculating purposes advance information con- 
cerning the Franco-American treaty? Lee later was able to secure . 
affidavits from Captain John Paul Jones and Captain M. Livingston to 
the effect that the information in question was actually transmitted to 
the Whartons by Bancroft himself, this being their usual channel for 
such communication. The accusations against Thornton were made in 
such a way as to implicate Lee, and an unsigned copy of the incriminat- 
ing information is preserved in the Benjamin Franklin papers. One of the 
principal objects of these maneuvers was to discredit Lee with Ver- 
gennes and the French ministry, and this was effectually accomplished.” 

Meanwhile the French treaty was signed, and Deane was shortly 
thereafter recalled by Congress. He departed April 1 for America in 

20 Franklin to Thornton [ ],.1777, Bigelow, Franklin, VII. 233-234; Lee, Arthur Lee, 
II. 47-48; Letters of Richard Henry Lee, James Curtis Ballagh, ed. (New York, 1912), 
IL. 125-130. l 

21 Thornton to the Hon'ble the Commissioners at Paris, Jan. [ ], 1778, Lee MSS., 
Harvard; Extracts from a Letter written to the President of Congress by the Honorable 
Arthur Lee (Philadelphia, 1780), pp. 14 ff., pamphlet in the Library of Consress. 

22 Thornton to Lee, May [ ], 1778, Lee MSS., Harvard; same to same, hay 30, 1778, 
ibid,; statement by Thornton, Apr. 13, 1778, Lee MSS., Univ. of Virginia; fe, Arthur Lee, 
II. 70—71; The Deane Papers, Charles Isham, ed. (New York, 1887), III. 18x ff. 

23 Richard Chapman to Livingston, July 25, 1779, Lee MSS., Harvard; Livingston to 
John Paul Jones, Mar. 13, 1779, tbid.; conversation between [J(oseph) W(harton)] and 
Dr. R[uston], inclgsed by J. W. to Bancroft, Nov. 8, 1777, Stevens, Facsimiles, no. 266; 
J. W[harton] to Bancroft, Nov. 8, 1777, tbid., no. 300; copy of a paper in the hand of 
Bancroft and delivered by him to Mr. Adams [ ], 1778, Lee MSS., Univ. of Virginia; 
Livingston to Lee, July 15, 1778, ibid., note by Thornton, May 13, 1778, Franklin MSS., 


Am. Phil. Soc., XLVIL 112; Lee, Arthur Lee, II. 45; Edward S. Corwin, French Policy and 
the American Alliance of 1778 (Princezon, 1916), pp. 166—167, n. 
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company with M. Conrade Gérard, the new French minister to Con- 
gress, bearing testimonials of the highest regard from Franklin and 
Vergennes. Their going was kept secret from Arthur Lee until the last 
minute. The new charges against Lee were given as the reason for this 
secrecy, and Gérard presently informed Congress that his government 
did not trust the Virginian** Just before the departure of these gentle- 
men, Lee had urged that Deane make up his accounts, but he failed to 
do so and left his papers behind when he sailed. This did not prevent 
his presenting Congress with a statement of his claims, his object being 
to get a settlement without an audit. The statement not only lacked 
vouchers to support it, but failed to discriminate between public and 
private charges, and the auditor general reported to this effect. He 
mentioned also that it would have been helpfül if the commissioners 
had given some account of the cargoes forwarded for public use, with 
a designation of the persons to whom they had been consigned. He 
thought it just as important to account for merchandise as for cash. 
But Congress never got exact figures on either money or merchandise 
from Deane.” Indeed, his affairs were so involved that not even Frank- 
lin pretended to follow them? It is only in the light of secret informa- 
tion gathered by the British government that one can trace the devious 
operations, of this war profiteer. 
: THomas P. ABERNETHY. 
The University of Virginia. | 


PROPAGANDA OR LEGEND 


Turns has recently (1932) appeared a book entitled Liberty: the Story 
of Cuba, by Horatio S. Rubens, which contains the following passage 


(pp. 343-345) : 


24 Arthur Lee te Franklin, Apr. 2, 1778, Bigelow, Franklin, VII. 277—279; memorial 
of Arthur Lee to Congress, May 1, 1779, ibid., VIII. 46—57; report of Paca and Drayton to 
Congress, Apr. 30, 1779, Lee MSS., Harvard. 

25 Report of Committee of Foreign Affairs, Mar. 24, 1779, Papers of the Continental 
Congress, no. 25, vol. I. ff. 83 ff.; Henry Laurens to R. H. Lee, Aug. 31, 1779, Deane 
Papers, IV. 87—90; V. 300 ff.; report of commissioners, Jan. 5, 1781, Lee MSS., Harvard. 

26 Franklin to Jay, Oct. 4, 1779, Bigelow, Franklin, VIII. 129. After having had 
ample evidence to the contrary, Franklin, in 1779, continued to speak in the highest terms 
of both Samuel Wharton and Edward Bancroft. Franklin to Hartley, Feb. 22, 1779, 
Bigelow, VII. 439—440: certificate signed by Franklin, Aug. 8, 1779, Franklin MSS., Am. 
Phil. Soc., LIV. 55. On May 2, 1784, Franklin wrote to Chaumont: “If we agree and 
make a settlement so that the state of our accounts may appear clear to my constituents, 
I shall make no difficulty of advancing the sum you require". Franklin MSS., Am, Phil. 
Soc., LIV. 125, no. 7. 
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“We shall see later on that, notwithstanding the Teller resolution, 
McKinley still harbored the hope of adding Cuba to American territory. 
For the moment a memorandum, given to General Miles when it ap- 
peared that hostilities were proximate, suffices to show the McKinley 
policy. The memorandum is signed by J. C. Breckenridge, representing 
the War Department. It permits a better understanding of the sub- 
sequent treatment of the Cubans, Puerto Ricans and Filipinos. 

“Tt is headed "War Department, Office of the Assistant Secretary’ and 
reads”: 


This Department, in accord with the State and Navy Departments, deems 
it necessary to complete instructions which have been given you concerning 
the military operations of the coming campaign in the Antilles with some 
observations relative to the political mission which, as commanding General 
of our forces, will fall upon you. 

Annexations of territories to our Republic have been until now of vast 
regions with sparse population, and always preceded by a pacific invasion 
of our emigrants so that the absorption and amalgamation of the existing 
population has been easy and rapid... . The Antillean problem is presented 
under two aspects; one relative to the Island of Cuba and the other to Puerto 
Rico; and also our aspirations and policy to be observed differ in each case. 

As to Puerto Rico, this is an acquisition we must make and preserve, and 
it will be easy because the change of sovereignty will bring more gain than 
loss to the interests there, which are more cosmopolitan than Spanish. 

For its conquest, relatively easy methods are necessary, emphasizing care- 
fully the fulfillment of all the precepts of the laws among civilized and 
Christian nations, only in extreme cases bombarding the fortified towns. To 
avoid conflicts, our forces should be landed on uninhabited places on the south 
coast. The civil population shall be respected in their persons and property. 

I recommend you strongly to especially try, by all possible means, to 
obtain the good will of the colored race, with two purposes; first to procure 
their support in a plebiscite for annexation; and second, having in mind that 
the principal motive and object of the United States in the Antilles is to solve, 
efficaciously and quickly, our race problems which daily augment, owing to 
the increase of the negroes who, once they realize the advantages of the West 
Indies, will flock there. 

Cuba, with greater territory, has a greater population than Pueo Rico. 
Its population consists of whites, negroes, Ásiatics and their mixtures. The 
inhabitants are generally indolent and apathetic. It is obvious that the imme- 
diate annexation to our own federation of such elements would be folly, and 
before so doing, we must clean the country, even though it be by applying the 
same means which were applied by Divine Providence to Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

We must destroy everything in range of our guns, we must concentrate 
blockade so that hunger, and disease its constant companion, may sap the 
civilians and cut down their army. The allied army should be employed con- 
stantly in reconnaissance and rear-guard actions, so that they may suffer 
rigorously between two fires, and to them shall fall all dangerous and des- 
perate enterprises. . . . We will aid with our arms the independent govern- 
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ment which will be constituted, although informally, while it is in the 
minority. Fear, on one hand, and their own interest on the other, will cause 
this minority to strengthen itself, making the autonomists and Spaniards 
remaining in the country to appear as the minority. 

When this moment arrives, we should create difficulties for the inde- 
pendent Government, and these, and the lack of means to comply with our 
demands and the obligations created by us, the war expenses and the organ- 
ization of the new country, will face them. These difficulties should coincide 
with the troubles and violence among the elements referred to, and to the 
Opposition we should lend our aid. 

Summing up, our policy should always be to support the weaker against 
the stronger, until we have obtained the extermination of them both, in 
order to annex the Pearl of the Antilles. 


Mr. Rubens does not give his authority for this document’s existence. 
He must have thought it unimpeachable or he*would have attempted 
to verify it. But there is no such document in the War Department, 
though it has often been looked for. It is uncertain when or why or by 
whom it was fabricated. It has been traced back as far as 1906; perhaps 
Mr. Rubens has some clues that would carry it further. 

The War Department first heard of the paper in 1908, when the 
Secretary of State transmitted a clipping from a Santo Domingo news- 
paper, containing the full text of the alleged memorandum in Spanish— 
Mr. Rubens gives a slightly abridged English version—and supplying 
December 24, 1897, as the date. It is known to have been printed five 
times between 1908 and 1913; El Eco de Holguin (Cuba), some time in 
1908; Listin Diario (Santo Domingo), October 12, 1908; Reportorio del 
Diario del Salvador, June x, 1911; El Dia de Valparaiso (Chile), October 
11, 1912; La Indépendencia (Santiago de Cuba), some time in 1913. 
Probably it appeared many times more, for the known instances cover 
widely separated cities in four countries of Latin America. Each pub- 
lication furnished the occasion for an editorial bitterly hostile to the 
United States, containing such charges as the following, from El Dia de 
` Valparaiso: 

“Tt was written two months before the destruction of the Maine which 
led to the war with Spain, a circumstance which proves that the disaster 
was brought about by the Yankees in order to create a motive for be- 
ginning hostilities and to set into motion its Machiavellian policy of 
imperialism." 

Certain expressions in Mr. Rubens's version suggest that it is a trans- 
lation from the Spanish, though of course it does not necessarily follow 
that it was originally written in that language. Ás to the authorship of 
the paper, it appears that the writer—whether English or Spanish speak- 
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ing—was some one unfamiliar with the War Department. In each avail- 
able copy the instructions are addressed “al Teniente General J. S. Miles 
del U. S. A.". Nelson A. Miles was a major general at the time in ques- 
tion; “the major general commanding the army" did not receive the 
rank of lieutenant general until June 6, 1900. The discrepancies can 
hardly be accounted for by mere carelessness in translating or printing. 
Again, the signature appears variously as “J. M. Breakreason”, “J. M. 
Breakreazon”, and “J. M. Br-ack-ea-on”. While this name may seem a 
rather happy selection it has not much resemblance to that of the as- 
sistant secretary, George D. Meiklejohn. He habitually signed his name 
so clearly that no letter of Meiklejohn could be misread, so this is not a 
case of difficulty in transcribing an illegible signature. Mr. Rubens gives 
the signature as “J. C. Breckenridge”. Perhaps it is his own interpreta- 
tion or perhaps he derived it from another and earlier version. There 
actually was a high official of the War Department named J. C. Breck- 
inridge, but the substitution of his name makes the story more improb- 
able instead of less. General Breckinridge was inspector general of the 
army. How is it conceivable that the inspector general should sign in- 
structions £o the commanding general or for the assistant secretary? It 
may seem a trifling matter to the layman, but the bureaucratic mind 
shrinks with horror from the very thought. 

I have heard that a book by Enrique Collazo, entitled La guerra en 
Cuba and written in 1903 or 1904, contains something like this memo- 
randum. The Library of Congress has no book of this name by Collazo, 
but there is one called Los Americanos en Cuba, published in Havana 
in 1905, which treats of the war. Probably this is meant. But neither this 
nor any other book by Collazo in that library gives anything resembling 
such a document. In 1906 in Madrid this memorandum was published 
as an appendix in Historia de la regencia de María Cristina Hapsbourg- 
Lorena, by Juan Ortega Rubio. This is the earliest source known at 
present. 

The evidence at hand, then, indicates no more than that the paper 
was written at some time not earlier than 1900 and not later than 1906. 
The reasons for its production can only be surmised. 


Tuomas M. SPAULDING. 
Washington, D. C. 


DOCUMENTS 
Fulton and Napoleon in 1800: New Light on the Submarine Nautilus 


THE more recent authorities on the life and work of Robert Fulton 
have been of opinion that in all probability his famous submarine 
Nautilus was first launched and tested at Rouen at the end of July, 1800. 
The two following letters which, as far as I have been able to discover, 
have not been previously printed, would appear to prove beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that the submarine was first launohed and tried out at Paris 
opposite the Invalides in mid-June, 1800. The view of an earlier writer, 
G. L. Pesce, who depended on the account of an eyewitness, is thus 
corroborated.” Of the two letters, the one from the minister of marine 
to the First Consul is, strangely enough, the more important, for it gives 
a somewhat detailed account of the event and clears up a number of 
points which have long puzzled the biographers of the great inventor. 

The letter from Fulton to Napoleon is important chiefly for itself. 
In some ways, it is a more interesting letter than the longer letter written 
by Fulton to Napoleon in September, 1801, and printed zn extenso by 
Pesce? The views are the same, but they are expressed in more general 
terms and with more naiveté. It should not, of course, astonish us that 
Fulton believed that his new boat would destroy the British fleet, ensure 
the freedom of the seas, and end naval warfare by making it too terrible 
to contemplate. Similar views have often been expressed at the introduc- 
tion of each new weapon more murderous than the last, and Fulton 
preached them in season and out to the officials and scientists whom the 
Directory and First Consul appointed to investigate his inventions.* 
There is, however, something inexpressibly naive in the simple trustful 
way in which he writes to the greatest conqueror of the age as the apostle 

1 H. W. Dickinson, Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist (London, 1913), p. 100; Wm. 
Barclay Parsons, Robert Fulton and the Submarine (New York, 1922), p. 33. The earlier 
lives of Fulton by Cadwallader D. Colden (New York, 1817), J. Franklin Reigart (Phila- 
delphia, 1856), and T. W. Knox (New York, 1892) contain very imperfect accounts of 
Fulton’s stay in France and devote little attention to the submarine. 

2G. L. Pesce, La navigation sous-marine (Paris, 1906), p. 196. 

3 Pesce, p. 215. The letter is dated from Brest rọ fructidor, an IX. (Sept. 6, 1801). 


* See especially opinions quoted in Dickinson, pp. 79, 89, 92, 99; and in Alice Crary 
Sutcliffe, Robert Fulton and the Clermont (New York, 1909), p. 100. 
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of universal peace. The letter is also noteworthy because of the stress 
that it lays on the matter of belligerent rights for the submarine. Fulton’s 
anxiety not to be treated as a pirate and outlaw was the cause of much 
friction between him and the French authorities. This letter therefore 
helps to strengthen the view of a recent writer that Fulton’s insistence 
on “protection” is the crucial point on which the negotiations between 
them broke down? 

"The confusion of Fulton’s biographers with regard to the building 
and launching of the Nautilus arose quite naturally from the evidence 
that was before them. There were a number of good reasons for doubt- 
ing the account of Guyton de Morveau,® one of the well-known chemists 
of the day, who had stated in an article in the Bulletin de la société 
d'encouragement pour l'industrie nationale in July, 1809, that he had 
been an eyewitness in June, 1800, cf the first trials of the Nautilus "sur 
la Seine en face des Invalides" In the first place, Maurice Delpeuch, 
who had been among the first to examine the archival material on 
Fulton’s sojourn in France, brought to the attention of the world 
by Émile Duboc in 1896, had stated in his book on submarines: *Quoi 
qu'il en soit, Fulton fut autorisé à construire un sousmarin à Rouen." ? 
Moreover, since there seemed to be no documentary evidence for the 
launching and trials at Paris in June, 1800, it.appeared quite possible 
that Guyton de Morveau might have been confusing the trials of the 
submarine in 1800 with the similar trials of Fulton's steamboat on the 
Seine in 1803. The chief difficulty lay in the fact that the official docu- 
ments available led rather inescapably to the conclusion that the Nautilus 
was launched at Rouen, 5 thermidor, an VIII. (July 24, 1800). A letter 
from Quesnel, commissaire de la marine at Rouen, to the minister at 
Paris, dated 29 messidor, an VIII. (July 18, 1800), was responsible for 
leading investigators astray. Quesnel reported the addition of a modifica- 
tion to the Nautilus which he described as "à peu prés fini"? This did 
not trouble Pesce, who had accepted Guyton de Morveau's story, for he 

5 See Henry Harrison Suplee, Fulton in France, Cassier’s Magazine, XXXII. (Sept., 
1907) 410; Maurice Delpeuch, La navigation sous-marine à travers les siècles (Paris, 
1902), pp. 82 ff. On 12 frimaire, an IX. (Dec. 3, 1800), Fulton wrote, in a letter to the 
minister of marine, “There will be little merit in the government in adopting this project 
if it demands that an individual at his own expense without protection, and without any 
other, encouragement than that it accords to ordinary sailors, should succeed in destroying 
an English vessel". Dickinson, p. 112. 

8 Louis Bernard, Baron Guyton de Morveau (1737-1816), an associate of Lavoisier in 
chemical researches, author of many treatises on scientific subjects. See article in The 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., XII. 747. 
T Pesce, p. 196. 8 Delpeuch, p. 109. 9 Dickinson, p. ror; Pesce, p. 197. 
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quite correctly surmised that the submarine, having already been tried 
out at Paris, was laid up at Rouen for repairs preparatory to further 
trials." Nevertheless, it was impossible for H. W. Dickinson, who 
reviewed the whole matter in preparing his biography of Fulton in 1913, 
to accept this view unreservedly. 

Dickinson's work deserves careful attention on this question as the 
most recent thorough study of Fulton’s life. He attempted to piece 
together every scrap of evidence with regard to Fulton’s struggles to 
interest the Directors and First Consul in his projects during the years 
1797-1804. Dickinson seems to have been led to doubt Pesce, not only 
because Pesce was inaccurate in other matters," but because the material 
published from Fulton's own papers by Alice Crary Sutcliffe did not 
tend to support Guyton de Morveau's story ôf the launching of the 
Nautilus. Dickinson therefore was forced to sum up the matter as 
follows: 


On the authority of an eye-witness, the trial trip is stated to have taken 
place on the Seine in front of the Hótel des Invalides, but it is possible that 
his memory was at fault and that he was confusing those trials with those of 


the steamboat of 1803 because the official! documents suggest that the sub- 
13 
e 


marine was built at Rouen, a much more suitable place. 
Consequently this was the view accepted in 1922 by W. B. Parsons in 
his Robert Fulton and the Submarine, a work chiefly concerned with 
new materials on the submarine and torpedo projects which Fulton laid 
before the British government after his return to England in 1804. 
Parsons states definitely that the Nautilus was built and launched at 
Rouen, and makes much of the famous interview between Fulton and 
Napoleon in the late autumn of 1800 when Napoleon may have lost a 
golden opportunity to change the face of the world. 
Harvard Untversity. HorpEN Furser. 


I. 


Paris, le 27 prairial, an 8"? [June 16, 1800] 
de la Republique une et indivisible 


Le Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies 
Au premier Consul Bonaparte [copy] !? 


10 Pesce, pp. 195 ff. 11 Notably in thinking that there was a Nautilus II. 

12 Sutcliffe, p. 79. This author, a great-granddaughter of theeinventor, simply says, 
“The vessel was built during the latter part of 1800, and throughout the succeeding 
summer Fulton was at Brest". 13 Dickinson, p. 100. 14 Parsons, pp. 35-38. 

15 The letter appears to be the clerk's usual rough copy retained in the office for 
reference, Archives nationales, A. F, IV., carton 1187. 
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Citoyen Consul 


J'assistai le 24 a une experience du Nautulus 18 de fulton, laquelle s'est 
faite dans la Seine vis-a-vis la pompe-a-feu des frères Periers !—tout ce qu'on 
pouvait desirer de cette experience a été complettement obtenu. Le bateau 
plonge et se demerge avec beaucoup de facilité. Les hommes qui le manoeuvre 
sont restés 45 minutes sans renouveler l'air dans l'interieur du Bateau, et 
quand ils sont sortis il ne paraissait sur le visage aucune alteration. 

Le C* Guiton Morveau present à cette experience a dit, qu'en mettant en 
approvisionnement quelques jarres de gaz oxigéne, et faisant éteindre un peu 
de chaux pour neutraliser l'azor, on prolongerait de double et méme du triple 
le temps pendant lequel l'air continu dans le bateau suffrirait à la combustion 
d'une lampe et la vie de 3 hommes sans affecter leurs poumons d'une manière 
nuisible. 

I] n'y avait pas assez d'Eau, et le courant etait trop rapide pour qu'on pit 
faire l'essai des moyens de direction sous l'Eau: ce n'est qu'a Rouen qu'on 
pourra y proceder parce qu'on y trouve plus de 30 pieds de profondeur et deux 
fois par jour la cessation des courants causée par le flux et le reflux. On pourra 
proceder a cette essai sous 15 jours. 

Le Bateau Nautulus navigue fort bien a la voile. Il y a quelques change- 
ments 1? a faire a sa voilure que l'on a d'abord etabli sur de trop petites 
dimensions; il est demontrer que quand elle sera mieux proportionnée a la 
masse on pourra naviguer avec securité et faire par un bon temps au moins 
deux lieues à l'heure, méme sur le perpendiculaire du vent. 

Voilà, mon General, ou en est cette affaire; elle commence a faire naître 
quelques esperances, et dans un mois, le Nautulus peut étre en mer et agir. 

Vous savez que le Gouvernement n'a rien encore payé pour cette experi- 
ence, qui coûte 28,000 f a son auteur. Il demande qu'on lui donne 6,000 £ 
a titre de pret. Cela ne peut concilier avec les regles et la comptabilité; mais, 
si vous le jugiez a propos, on trouverait bien le moyen de venir au secours 
de l'operation. 

Une autre demande que fait l'auteur est contenue dans la lettre ci-incluse; 
je ne crois pas que vous y repondiez favorablement; mais dans le cas ou vous 
penseriez que le nouveau genre de guerre Maritime qu'il propose, püt pro- 
duire un effet utile a la marine frangaise, et peut étre a l'humanité entiere, 
vous trouveriez bien d'autres moyens de stimuler son zàle. 

En attendant vos ordres sur ces objets, je vais faire descendre le Nautulus 
a Rouen, et je regarde ces experiences comme tellement importantes, ne fut-ce 
que pour le progrés des arts, que je demanderai aux Consuls leur agrément 
pour aller incognito en voir quelques unes quand il s'en fera de décisives. 


Salut et Respect, 
[signed] — Fonrarr ?? 


16 This spelling was one frequently used by Fulton in the earlier stages of his negotia- 
tions with the French government. ' 

. 17 The boat had been built at the workshops of the Perrier brothers, see Pesce, p. 195. 

18 F, e., those later referred to in the letter of Quesnel of 29 messidor, an VIII. 

19 P, A. L. Forfait (1752-1807), naval architect, educated under D’Estaing; minister 
of marine, Nov. 24, 1799—Oct. 1, 1801; subsequently councilor of state, inspector general 
of the flotilla of Boulogne, commander of the Legion of Honor, maritime prefect of Havre, 
and of Genoa, See Dickinson, p. 81, n. 5.- 
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II. 


Paris, 26 Prairial, An 8™° [Tune 15, 1800] 
Robert Fulton au Premier Consul [copy] ?? 


Citoyen Consul 

J'ai fait aujourd'hui ?* mon experience de navigation submarine en pres- 
ence des ministres de la marine et de Ja guerre et j'espére qu'ils vous en 
donneront leur opinion, d'aprés ma connoissance des machines que j'y em- 
ploie, je suis persuadé qu'avec la patience et le soin qu'on doit a un objet si 
majeur qu'on viendra à bout d'anneantir l'enorme puissance maritime de 
l'Angleterre et d'etablir la liberté des mers; sous votre protection je ferai mon 
possible de perfecttoner l'invention et de la rendre efficace. — Mais comme 
les Anglais pourroient considerer cette entreprise comme incendiary, et en cas 
que je tomberai en leur pouvoir, on me peut traiter, moi et mes compagnons, 
autrement que comme prisonniers de guerre, j 'espére citoyen consul que dans 
une entreprise si importante pour la france et la cadse de la liberté, vous ne 
refuserez pas de m'accorder tout la protection que votre nom et charactere 
pouvent me donner, en me fournissant d'une lettre signée de votre main 
declarant au Gouvernement de l'Angleterre et a ses officiers que vous pro- 
tegerez cette entreprise avec tout votre pouvoir. — Permettez-moi donc, C? 
Consul de vous proposer la forme d'une lettre qui me parait necessaire a ma 
protection. 


Bonaparte, Premier Consul de la Republique francoise 
A S.M. le Roi d'Angleterre et aux officiers de sa marine: 


Le Citoyen Robert Fulton, Auteur d'une methode de navigation submarine 
pour la destruction des marines militaires et l'assurance de la liberté de 
commerce de toutes les nations; ayant demander ma protection pour l'execu- 
tion de son entreprise et vu les immenses Advantages qui puissent en resulter 
dans les affaires de l'Europe, les causes de presque touts les guerres detruites 
et la bonne intelligence rendu aux nations, je lui accord cette protection, et je 
vous declare qu'en cas que le dit Fulton ou ses compagnons tombeat entre 
vos mains et ne sont pas traités comme prisonniers de guerre, j'userai de droit 
de talion sur les officiers et matelots Anglais que la fortune de la guerre peut 
placer a ma disposition. — Et comme je regarde la machine dont il se sert 
comme instrument de liberté et d'humanité,?? je declare que je ne soufferai 


20 Arch. Nat., A. F. IV., carton 1187. 

21 This slight discrepancy in the date is a matter of some difficulty. It would appear 
either that it is due to a clerical error or that Fulton had difficulties with the French 
Revolutionary calendar as well as with the French language. It may be noted that Pesce 
corrected the mistakes in grammar and orthography in Fulton's letter to Napoleon of 19 
fructidor, an IX., before allowing it to appear in print. 

22 Cf. the following excerpt from Fulton's letter to Barras of 6 brumaire, an VII. (Oct. 
27, 1798): “Si, au premier coup d'oeil, les moyens que je propose paraissent revoltons, ce 
n'est que parce qu'ils sont extraordinaires, ils ne sont rien moins qu’inhumains, certaine- 
ment c'est la manière la plus douce et la moins sanguinaire que le philosophe puisse 
imaginer pour renverser ce systéme de brigandage et de guerre perpetuelle qui a toujours 
vexé les nations maritimes;—pour donner enfin la paix à la terre et pour rendre les hommes 
à leur industrie naturelle, et à un bonheur jusqu'ici inconnu." Dickinson, p. 89. 
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pas qu'on len serve pour l'oppression des peuples Anglois mais pour la pro- 
tection du Commerce et de l'industrie qui constituent l'interée de toutes les 
nations et doivent étre l'objet de tout gouvernement.— ?? 


Citoyen consul — une declaration a cet effet inspirera une grande con- 
fiance dans mes s compagnons et peut determiner nos operations. 
Salut et Respect — 


- 


23 This is obviously the letter to which Fulton referred when he wrote Forfait from 
Rouen, 11 thermidor, an VII. [July 30, 1800], "I have not yet heared[szc] any thing of 
the letter of protection from the Primier(4/c] Consul . ". Dickinson, p. 102. 
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BOOKS OF GENERAL HISTORY 


A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. By CuarLes A. BEARD. 
[American Historical Association, Report of the Commission on 
Social Studies, Part I.] (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1932. 
Pp. xii, 122. $1.25.) 

Tus is the first of a series of twelve volumes containing the report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, which during the last five years has been 
working under the auspices of the American Historical Association. For the 
first time such a commission has been adequately financed. The notable 
personnel of the commission guarantees a stimulating, comprehensive treat- 
ment of a very baffling field of school work. Other volumes in the series may 
not follow the example set by Mr. Beard, but this one is certainly in great 
contrast to previous reports in this field, not only in its keen penetrative 
philosophy but also in its delightful style. 

There is little that is hackneyed in the volume. There is of course the old 
emphasis on “the truth” and the scholarly approach as ‘the basis for all work 
in the social sciences. On the other hand the title and the subject matter 
almost altogether avoid the use of the word “objectives”. Instead we have 
twenty-three pages of “The Supreme Purpose” in civic instruction, which is 
“the creation of rich and many-sided personalities”. When broken down into 
its component parts, this ideal emphasizes the ability of an individual to 
acquire and understand information in the social world, to analyze and 
synthesize it scientifically, to form habits and attitudes as a result of the pur- 
suit and use of knowledge in this field, and to develop loyalty, will power and 
courage, imagination and esthetic appreciation in civic affairs. 

Most of the remaining part of the volume is devoted to what the author 
calls “social realities of our times” including ideas. The aim of civic instruc- 
tion in the United States is to strengthen democratic government. The test 
of social science instruction therefore is the extent to which individuals, social 
institutions, human relations, and even material conditions of life are thereby 
improved and developed. 

Those who are shocked at improving material conditions of life through 
civic instruction are reminded that the Constitution itself was set up in order 
to promote the general welfare. Specifically such an ideal includes, for ex- 
ample, not merely personal hygiene, but safety in mines, pure milk safe- 
guards, and housing regulations. Indeed on the basis of this broad charter 
the author attempts a summary of "some of the goals which the American 
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nation seems to have set for itself—goals which must of necessity shape in- 
struction in the social studies”. These include national planning in industry 
and business, perfection of transportation facilities, and the extension of 
preventive medicine. 

The author then dips generously into the realm of “American ideals” in 
which he includes health, useful work for all, leisure, educational oppor- 
tunities, no special privileges, recognition on the basis of achievement, the 
elimination of poverty, codperative planning, and individual liberty, all based 
on the philosophy of continuing social progress and development. These 
ideals are just as much a part of the realities of social life as other factual in- 
formation. Indeed, instruction in the social studies may well seek as a climax 
the esthetic development of the individual, which more often is expressed by 
great poets and literary men than by those who write our texts in history 
and civics. 

The question should be raised as to whether the author has not attempted 
to indulge in a process of indoctrination. How can such a process be avoided? 
The selection of materials of instruction by textbook writers or teachers from 
among the great mass of possibilities, so the author holds, almost certainly 
indicates a certain philosophy as to what subjects and problems are significant 
in American life. It is a short step to what may be considered by the writer or 
the teacher as a national goal or an “American ideal”. 

The inevitableness and especially the necessity for a platform of goals and 
ideals has been overemphasized. A social good or an ideal has little meaning 
to an individual except through the process of personal analysis and evalua- 
tion. As this process goes on the relative importance of and even the charac- 
teristics of these goals and ideals, as the author clearly points out elsewhere, 
change materially. Hence what some one may believe has become a national 
goal at a given time is not so important as building up in the individual 
student the habit of constructive criticism, analysis and synthesis of each 
social phenomenon as it appears. If the process has been carried on ade- 
quately .a social program suited to the needs of the time will result. Men 
and nations differ among themselves on goals and ideals in a democratic 
society. It is all the more important, therefore, that the processes of perpetuat- 
ing democratic society, which changes and modifies its goals and ideals, 
should not be subordinated to the realities of social life at any particular 
period of development. The author appreciates the value of the educational 
process in the development of personal and national goals but he has given 
it less attention than it deserves. 

On the other hand, there is a wholesome warning that one should not 
expect too much of the schools by way of preparation for civic responsibilities. 
Children cannot grasp adequately many situations facing adults, nor can any 
prophet foretell what social problems will face men and women twenty to 
fifty years out of school. The need for adult education is recognized repeatedly. 
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The third and final situation conditioning the teaching of the social 
studies, according to the author, is “the requirements of the teaching and 
learning process”. Only three pages are devoted to the subject. Its treatment 
is not at all adequate. 

Mr. Beard has given us a very stimulating treatment of a subject which 
up to this time has usually been set forth in an uninteresting manner, Here 
we have at last a philosophy of the subject which, whether one agrees with it 
in detail or not, is of inestimable value in helping us to determine- what we 
expect to get out of the teaching of the social studies in the schools. 

Washington. Grorce F. Zook. 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Dawn of Conscience. By James Henry Bheasrep. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. Pp. xxvi, 431. $3.00.) | 


Tuas latest work of our foremost American Egyptologist is in my opinion 
a great book. For more than a quarter of a century he has been one'of the 
ablest interpreters of the records and history of the ancient Egyptians. And 
now Dr. Breasted takes us once more, and in a delightful fashion, through 
the literature which deals with the development of their moral and social 
conscience. It is the same course which he traversed in his Development 
of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912), but the story is in- 
terestingly: retold and many new links in the development, made possible by 
the recovery of coffin-texts and the teachings of Amenemope and other newly 
discovered literature, are supplied. The book from the point of view of 
Egyptology is an outstanding contribution, but it is much more than that. 
It is an attempt to trace the evidence of the development of the human con- 
science from the dawn of history to the beginnings of Christianity. 

Professor Breasted's thesis 1s that in Egypt the conscience of man, and 
especially the social conscience, developed more fully and at an earlier period 
than elsewhere, and that Egypt became in this respect a teacher of the other 
nations of the Near East. Secluded by her deserts, secure in her isolation on 
the Nile, untroubled by attacks from outside, Egypt through a long period of 
peace developed a stable government which made reflection upon the origin 
and destiny of man and the place of ethics in his history possible as nowhere 
else. There is indeed much truth in this thesis, though at times the author 
seems unaware of evidence of any development outside of Egypt. 

The book is, however, even more than a contribution to Egyptology and 
to the history of ethics. In his epilogue, Professor Breasted has connected his 
history of the development of conscience in man with anthropology and the 
evolution of the universe. He has shown that the development of the con- 
science in the homo sapiens, who is a part of the evolutionary process of the 
universe, answers in the afirmative Haeckel’s famous question, “Ts the uni- 
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verse friendly?” Professor Breasted’s able treatment of this part of his theme 
makes his book an important contribution to our understanding of the nature 
of the universe. 

Some of the author’s paragraphs make it evident that his scientific re- 
searches have carried him far, in some respects, from the faith in which he 
was reared, but the reviewer ventures to think that, far as it may have been 
from Professor Breasted’s intention to do so, he has in the present work laid 
the foundation for a new and better theology. In other words, in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer he has not only made a contribution to Egyptology, tc 
the history of ethics, and to the science of the universe, but written prolegom- 
ena of a new theology. 

Horace remarks somewhere in his De arte poetica that “at times even the 
good Homer nods”, and Professor Breasted’s fine volume has in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer some minor defects. It seems, for example, incon- 
sistent to assert that because of Egypt’s isolation and.consequent peaceful 
history her social conscience was developed and then to point out on sub- 
sequent pages that the literature giving the evidence of this originated in a 
time of great internecine strife. From the point of view of psychology it is in 
times of stress that the social consciousness comes to its fruition. 

At times, too, the author’s vision seems too closely confined to Egypt 
whose history he knows so well, for he overlooks the fact that the social con- 
sciousness reflected in the literature of the gth and roth dynasties between 
2400 and 2100 B. C. had found similar expression in the acts and’ chronicles 
of a Babylonian ruler, Urukahina of Lagash, as early as 2700 B. C. (see the 
reviewer's Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, New Haven, 1924, 
pp. 79 ff.). Further, the author cites the fact that in the Babylonian and 
Hittite codes of laws slaves are not accorded the full privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of free citizens, and contrasts this with the ideal utterances of 
Egypt’s wise men as to the rights of the common man. His inference is that 
Egypt was much more socially minded than Babylon or Hittite City. Is the 
argument quite fair? Breasted himself has pointed out that the papyrus 
Harris shows that in the twelfth century B. C. one and one-half per cent cf 
the population of Egypt were slaves of the temples. At the same time, he has 
shown that the king possessed even a larger number of slaves (see his History 
of Egypt, pp. 308-309, 496-497; and Anctent Records, Egypt, YV. 103). If 
to these we could add the slaves possessed by Egyptian nobles, doubtless the 
society of Egypt would be, in this respect, indistinguishable from that of 
Babylonia or the Hittite country. If we had Egypt’s law codes, instead of the 
musings of her idealists, it is doubtful if anyone would suspect that her con- 
science differed from that of other countries. Egypt in the mind of our 
author has gained an advantage, which the reviewer cannot but consider in 
part fictitious, from the (to her) fortunate fact that her laws have not sur- 
vived! Such minor defects are apt to creep into the work of all specialists 
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when they lift their vision from their own field to embrace a larger horizon. 
One is reminded of Browning’s Grammarian: 


“This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit". 


There can be no doubt that the literature of ancient Egypt contains evidence 
of moral reflection in a far larger degree than the literature of any other 
ancient people, except the Chinese whom she antedated by 2000 years, and 
it is also doubtless true that the interest of the Egyptians in life after death 
quickened their interest in the value of conduct. Broadly speaking, the place 
which Professor Breasted assigns to Egypt in the development of the human 
conscience is deserved, even if his enthusiasm has led him here and there to 
overemphasize it. 
The University of Pennsylvania. " Qzonck A. Barton. 


Calendar of Ormond Deeds, 1172-1350. Edited by Epmunp Cunris, 
Litt.D., Professor of Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. 


The Red Book of Ormond. Edited by Newrorr B. Wur, M.A. 
Marsh's Librarian, Dublin. [Ormond Deeds, the Medizval Docu- 
ments preserved at Kilkenny Castle, published by the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission.] (Dublin: The Stationery Office. 1932. Pp. 
lxii, 424; xii, 184. 10s; 55.) 

THESE volumes are of great importance for the medieval history of Ire- 
land, especially for the conditions arising from the contact of Irish and Eng- 
lish there. "They will hold somewhat the same position in the history of 
Ireland that the Denbigh Survey holds in the history of Wales, although less 
full and complete than that incomparable document. They form part of a 
series of Ormond deeds to be completed by the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, and show the able editing one would expect. There are many identifica- 
tions of difficult place-names and much care is spent in determining dates. 
The Calendar, the larger volume, contains summaries of records covering the 
period from the reign of Henry II. to that of Edward III., and is mainly con- 
cerned with lands in the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary. They are 
derived from the great collection which is preserved in the muniment room 
of Kilkenny Castle, and which is, "since the destruction of the Public Record 
Office, Dublin, in 1922, the largest single collection of medieval deeds and 
records now extant in Ireland". The editor justly and enthusiastically claims 
that from them an "enormous addition" may be made to our knowledge of 
Irish conditions. They throw light on social and economic matters, on the 
relations of the crown with Irish barons and chiefs, on the functioning of the 
central courts, and on many matters genealogical, linguistic, and topographi- 
cal. The documents of the later period, following on those calendared here, 
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have been already reported on in a number of volumes of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission of Great Britair. A beginning of calendaring the medi- 
eval manuscripts also was made by the same commission before the war, but 
was discontinued, and the results of the earlier work have been included in 
the present volume. 

The editor, after a very short preface, lists and dates the 863 documents, 
and then proceeds with the calencar of their contents. They are largely 
grants and quit claims, bonds, indentures, and extents. The grants of land 
of Donald, king of Limerick, are of interest, with bounds made “as he per- 
ambulated and rode over the mountains and hills”. There are also grants of 
Strongbow, and of William Marshal; and grants of “entertainments” by 
John, lord of Ireland. The charters are indispensable for the study of many 
individuals and families famous in English and Irish history. A foundation 
charter of Kells is given, and an agreement between Ormond and O’Kennedy 
which shows survivals of the old blood feud arrangements. Sanctuaries 
appear and "crosslands"; papal grants, and interesting limitations on the 
Irish Franciscans. An introduction concerned with some at least of the many 
questions raised by the Calendar would, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
have been a great addition to the work. The terms used often require some 
comment, and while many of them are explained in the editor's other works, 
or are fairly well known—like betaghs, tuaths, cantreds, bohers—yet we 
should be grateful for the editor's interpretations of them as used here, and 
for some discussion of the nature of the tenements and measures of land. 
The stang has received attention from Mr. G. J. Turner and others. The 
‘sovereign of Kilkenny’ and the ‘Irish town’ invite further study, and so does 
the interesting system whereby fines can be cut to sixpence—a custom which 
held in parts of England also. A delightful conveyance of seisin over lands, 
pastures, farm animals, sheep, and “‘mousers and mice’ may be noticed. As 
would be expected, we hear much of common pasture, turbary, and estovers. 

The Red Book is not a calendar, but a transcript of a cartulary and extent 
of the Ormond lands dating in the main from the fourteenth century. The 
history of the manuscript 1s given in the short introduction. Burned in a fire 
in the castle in 1839, parts, recoverec by the Reverend James Graves, were put 
together with great skill under the direction of Sir Frederick Madden, at the 
British Museum. The present edition is from this manuscript, collated with 
a transcript now in the Bodleian. The extents and rentals give a good deal of 
information on the subject of knights’ fees, royal service, free tenants, gavel- 
lers, betaghs, and cottars. A study of the names of the holders of lands shows 
the position of the Irish, occurring most often in the class of betagi; and the 
rents and opera of this class throw light on the position of the Irish serf. 
The conventional forms of expression and preponderance of information 
about the English tenants are perhaps a little disappointing, and here too, one 
would have been grateful for more discussion by the editor than is afforded 
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in the very brief notes on the contents and vocabulary. Both books have 


good indexes. 
Mt. Holyoke College. N. NEILson. 


Le premier budget de la monarchie francaise: Le compte général de 
1202-1203. Par Ferpinanp Lor et Roserr Fawrier. [Bibliothèque 
de l'École des Hautes Études.] (Paris: Honoré Champion. 1932. 
Pp. 302 and 72 facsimiles. 75 fr.) 

Tue general account of the receipts and expenditures of the king of 
France for the financial year 1202~1203 is the oldest known record of its kind. 
Since the disappearance of the original, probably in 1737, it has been available 
only as edited by Brussel in 1725 in the second volume (pp. 139-210) of his 
Nouvel examen de l'usage général des fiefs. Léopold Delisle called this 
edition defective and Borelli de Serres thought it incomplete. Certainly no 
one has ever used this document with a thorough grasp of its meaning, 
despite its obvious importance for the administrative history of France in the 
early thirteenth century. Professor Lot has now reproduced Brussel’s edition 
photographically. More important, he has analyzed and elucidated its con- 
tents and has induced Professor Fawtier to provide extensive appendixes, a 
glossary, and an indispensable index. A few unsolved and doubtless insoluble 
problems still remain, but Professor Lot and his associate have turned a 
veritable flood of light upon much that has long remained dark and mysteri- 
ous. Borelli de Serres’s dictum that this record is the foundation of all study 
of the financial administration of France in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries must now be amended. Professor Lot’s essay with its accompanying 
critical apparatus will henceforth constitute the point of departure for all 
students. 

Professor Lot characterizes the 1202-1203 account as a livre de caisse, 
almost a ‘budget’ in the original meaning of that term, and not at all as one of 
the Magna recepta, Magna expensa series of records of which we have several 
examples for later years. He thinks it was drawn up at the Temple and that 
it demonstrates clearly the direct relationship of prévóts and Temple, Borelli 
de Serres to the contrary notwithstanding. Moreover, he considers Brussel’s 
edition to have been both complete and careful. 

By an ingenious and intricate argument, buttressed with numerous tabu- 
lar computations, Professor Lot establishes convincingly the totals of receipts 
and expenditures as listed in the document, with due allowance for sums 
appearing twice and similar complications. His conclusion is that Philip 
Augustus had a surplus of one hundred thousand pounds, money of Paris, 
in 1202-1203 and probably had one of sixty thousand in a normal year. The 
actual net surplus of the crown remains'uncertain, however, since all Professor 
Lot’s learning does not really suffice to discover the probable expenses of the 
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hôtel du roi in 1202-1203, clearly a factor in the problem. An attempt is 
also made to compare the Plantagenet with the Capetian revenue in 1202- 
1203, thus indicating some of the possibilities of this record for the political 
history of France under Philip Augustus. Such comparisons are always 
perilous and Professor Lot has probably not succeeded in avoiding all the 
pitfalls inherent in such a task. He concludes, however, that the Plantagenet 
revenue from Continental lands, ordinarily equal to that derived from Eng- 
land, amounted to little or nothing in 1202-1203, and that the Plantagenet 
revenue from England in that year was less than that derived from the royal 
domain by Philip Augustus. Thus it would appear certain, as much other 
evidence strongly implies, that the event of 1204 turned to a very considerable 
degree upon financial factors. 
Smith College. : SipNEY R. PACKARD. 


The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-1263. By R. F. Trenarneg, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of History in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. [University of Manchester, Historical Series, No. 
LXII.] (Manchester: University Press. 1932. Pp. xv, 448. 17s. 64.) 


Tars informing volume is a study in constitutional history from the view- 
point of administration, an additional piece of evidence of the profound in- 
fluence of the late Professor Tout on historical research, though much is owed 
also in this instance to Professors Jacob and Powicke. The main theme is the 
reforms of 1258 and, as a proper introduction, the author gives a comprehen- 
sive survey, based on recent books and articles, of the development of local 
and central administration during the century prior to 1258. A specialized 
judicial and administrative group had been formed which was increasingly 
professional; it represented the steadily advancing royal power. This made 
the monarchy more efficient, but at the same time less responsive to control; 
as George Burton Adams used to say (speaking, however, of the period before 
1216), it became more of a “constitutional absolutism”. 

With this background we approach the principal subject. Here the author 
has made skillful use of the great accumulation of new materials from record 
sources, the various plea, chancery, and pipe rolls. He sets forth in great de- 
tail and with vividness the changes wrought by the reformers. He shows 
how the reform movement took its inception and once started gradually un- 
folded during the months succeeding Henry III.’s "mad" Parliament, involv- 
ing changes which embraced central and local administration; how for a 
little while the baronial party commanded universal support and organized 
far-reaching reforrhs; how the tide turned and the power of the reformers 
began to decline before the opposition of pope and king, and was finally de- 
stroyed by the schism within the ranks of the barons themselves; in this fall 
the fierce, intractable character of Simon played a noteworthy part. The aim 
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of the reformers, the author feels, was to place the administration permanently 
in the hands of the barons, as the only conceivable class that would be capable 
of directing it. 

One or two matters of interpretation merit some further comment. The 
aims of the reformers are pictured in the most favorable light. For example: 
“The noblest idealism and the loftiest hopes accompanied its inception [7.c., | 
of the reforming movement], for the entire baronage combined to redress all 
the wrongs of the nation”. “These reforms, though initiated by an aristo- 
cratic government, were conceived in a spirit of genuine altruism, were 
framed by the help of the bureaucracy, and were applied with the indispen- 
sable cooperation of that large class of county gentlemen which the baronage 
summoned into political and constitutional importance from the vague fringes 
of the administration and the unprofessional service of the local courts”. “The 
baronage rose to heights of idealism never attained by their class at any later 
time.” The author’s discussion of the reforms of the shrievalty—so impor- 
tant an office in the administrative system—may serve to illustrate this inter- 
pretation. The strict rules laid down for the sheriffs’ guidance, the limitation 
of their terms to a single year, the new method of election, viz. by the election 
of four knights in the county court who then in the presence of the exchequer 
officials designated the sheriff, and finally the committee of knights of the 
shire who were to watch the sheriff's acts and report on them—this whole 
organization means, for Professor Treharne, the rise of the county gentlemen 
into new political and constitutional importance. 

Yet this interpretation is not wholly convincing. It should be remembered 
that while the barons had in 1258 seized upon the central organization includ- 
ing the exchequer, they were also under all circumstances the controlling force 
in every county court. Shall we be sure then that this new procedure means 
that the rear vassals were to exercise any greater power than earlier under 
Henry III. and John when they were ever more frequently chosen to coóp- 
erate in various executive and judicial acts? The recent volume by Professor 
White (Self-Government at the King's Command), ending with the minority 
of Henry III., demonstrates the remarkable use that the Angevins constantly 
made of the people in administration. So common indeed was the practice 
that tenants were continually purchasing exemption from the obligation to 
_serve on assizes and juries, from acting as sheriffs, as coroners, and the like: 
The sheriffs selected by the barons in 1258 and 1259 do not represent a per- 
sonnel hitherto excluded from the administration, for some had held the office 
earlier and others had been previously exempted by royal grant. The whole 
practice had always meant the extension and not the limitation of the power 
of the central government. It would seem therefore that the baronial group 
by the advice of the permanent officials devised this new local organization as 
the means by which they could control more effectively the county administra- 
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tion in addition to the central government (an extension vital to their success ) 
and that in so doing they followed a well-established tradition. 

The Petition of the Barons and the resultant Provisions of Westminster 
contain various articles to the advantage of rear vassals. Why were they intrc- 
duced? “The Provisions", says the author, “represent a genuine effort at 
reform in the interests of all freemen”. “It says much for the baronial re- 
formers in the council and for the baronage as a whole that in spite of strong 
opposition these reforms were passsed by the very class that would be most 
hampered by them, at a time when that class completely dominated the politi- 
cal situation. The baronial council was not moved by selfish class interests in 
this matter”. It may be so. But we should also call attention to the fact that 
the barons were following consistert royal precedent in these articles. In the 
charter of Henry I. and in Magna Carta, the’ king declared that his barons 
must observe the feudal rules toward their men. Let us remember, more- 
over, that the feudal system in England was no pyramid; that tenants in chief 
were also rear vassals; that these conditions of transposition were fostered by 
the constant and increasing custom of alienating land. Thus any regulation 
that protected the rights of rear vassals in 1258 could not fail to protect the 
rights of those who were also tenants in chief. Had the barons therefore in 
the Provisions of Westminster any aim other than their own interests? At 
least, we must call attention to the fact that their design in these respects may 
have been thoroughly “practical” rather than idealistic. 

No one has gone deeper into the history of the period than Professor 
Treharne. He has in every way added to our knowledge; and his spirit, his 
enthusiasm, and constant suggestive interpretation can only stimulate new 
interest in this important field. 

Yale University. SypNEY K. MITCHELL. 
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Bitliography of British History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603. Edited by 
Conyers Reap. [Issued under the Direction of the American Histori- 
cal Association and the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. | 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press. 
1933. Pp. xxiii, 467. $8.50.) 

THERE is no doubt at all that this is an extremely useful work. The editcr 
is already preéminent among historians as the author of Mr. Secretary Wai- 
singham, but it is doubtful whether even that monumental work will be more 
prized by students of Tudor history than this bibliography. It is necessary to 
insist upon its merits, for it is almcst inevitable that a review should partake 
of the nature of a criticism. The main difficulties that beset the bibliographer 
are three—the gathering and selecting of material, its organization, and its 
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accurate presentation. It is convenient to follow here this threefold division. 

Whoever is dissatisfied with the amount of material listed in this work is 
hard to please. Indeed, he is more likely to complain that a sharp ax has not 
been brought to bear upon dead wood, than that any fertile land has been 
neglected. This criticism is especially true of chapters XI. and XII. Both 
“Local History” and “Scotland” contain a number of works which might well 
be left forgotten or which have no special significance for the 16th century. ` 
Perhaps the one legitimate complaint that might be raised against any section 
on the ground of inadequacy should be levied against chapter X., and par- 
ticularly against section 2. It is doubtful whether the ordinary student will 
be able to derive much profit from this very miscellaneous group of titles, 
which, in addition to being incomplete, seems ill-arranged. Perhaps the worst 
errors are the omissions of Clark S. Northup's Register of Bibliographies of 
the English Language and Literature and of Arthur G. Kennedy’s Bibli- 
ography of Writings on the English Language; and to leave out Jusserand's 
Literary History is almost as bad, because it is strong in historical and cultural 
elements. It seems strange to include a work of which it is said that it “treats 
the folk aspect of Elizabethan drama", and to omit the lives of Shakespeare 
by Sidney Lee and J. Q. Adams. It seems characteristic of the general out- 
look on literature that the only place that could be found for Shakespeare's 
England is under “Economics”. The annual bibliography of English Renais- 
sance literature in Studies in Philology is edited by Hardin Craig alone. __ 

It is probable that no two people would ever agree on the details of the 
arrangement of so many titles as are supplied; and to the usual difficulties of 
arrangement are added, in this case, the disposal of many titles which belong 
more properly to a general volume, such as was once contemplated by the 
Association and Society responsible for this volume, than to a volume confined 
to a single period. The sectional arrangement, especially when it takes the 
form of segregating all the publications of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, is not likely to please all readers, who might perhaps ask that, for the 
sake of consistency, the calendars of documents preserved in the Public Record 
Office should also be kept together. 

The usual way in which a title is listed bere is to begin with the author's | 
name, then the title follows, and last comes the editor's name, introduced 
with the word “By” (not with "Ed. by"). The result is that Shakespeare's 
England is attributed to C. 'T. Onions, although his name does not appear in 
any capacity on the title-page (date of publication should be 1916, not 1917). 
Sometimes a composite work is said to be by its printer or publisher (e.g., No. 
1671). This system has other inconveniences, for an entry of the following 
type certainly has an odd look: “562a BOUILLON ET DE SANCY EN 
ANGLETERRE en 1596 .. . Négociations de MM. de. By [G. H.] Gaillard". 
The items are arranged in the alphabetical order of their authors’ names, or 
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of their titles when there are no authors’ names. As the names are listed in 
the index, this procedure seems to do the same thing twice over. 

The number of errors that have been detected is not large in proportion to 
the number of facts supplied. The section on “Chronicles” perhaps is a fair 
sample. In addition to the unfortunate note about the "great chronicle" (No. 
284) and slips about the early editions of Hall's “Union of the two noble and 
illustre famelies York and Lancaster” [sic], No. 285 has no title and No. 286 
has only an abbreviated title, with the order of the words changed. Under 
"Local History", perhaps Gloucestershire should not be regarded as typical, 
for Hyett and Austin produced their biographical Supplement in two vol- 
umes; while Norris Mathews's Bristol Bibliography and St. Clair Baddeley's 
History of Cirencester should have been mentioned, and, possibly, Brzsto: 
Lists by A. B. Beaven (whose name does not appear in the index). 

A certain lack of uniformity is inevitable. Perhaps one of the most serious 
examples of varying usage is provided by the practice of some compilezs in 
using the exact title, and in trying to preserve its archaic spelling, etc., and to 
indicate omissions, whereas others modernize spelling and do not indicate 
omissions. The latter are the more commendable, for the former make niis- 
takes in almost every entry. A comparison with the originals of six of the 
entries on two pages (pp. 154—155) of one of the best sections revealed trivial 
slips in five of the titles—usually about one in every line. Incidentally, it is 
rather a waste of space to list No. 1669, for it is reprinted in Æ Parte of a Reg- 
ister. Moreover, in some cases, apparently an arbitrary title has been assigned, 
such as “Calendar of State Papers, Spanish”. Occasionally the first significant 
word of an anonymous title is omitted, which would make it very hard to find 
in a catalogue (¢.g., No. 491). Perhaps more space might have been allowed 
to the contents of collections. Certainly under An English Garner mention 
should have been made of the Tudor pamphlets separately reprinted and 
edited by A. F. Pollard. 

No doubt it would not be difficult to extend the list of corrigenda or to 
find things one would rather have otherwise. Nevertheless, this work will 
fulfill competently the purpose for which it was designed and will be a friend 
in need alike to the scholar and to the novice. 

The Huntington Library. Goprrey Davrzs. 


The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe: a Study of the Celtic and 
Spanish Influences on Elizabethan History. By Davi» Mararv. 
With an Introduction by Christopher Dawson. (New York: Sheed 
and Ward. 1933. Pp. xv, 525. $5.00.) 

Tue title of this book is rather ample for its contents. It confines its atten- 
tion in the main to that part of Renaissance Europe which was Elizabethaa 

England, and that part of the Celtic peoples which made its home in the 
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British Isles. Even within these narrower margins it leaves large areas unex- 
plored. It is really a series of essays having to do, for the most part, with the 
attitude of Scotchmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen toward that system of poli- 
tics, religion, and culture which the great queen sought to impose upon her 
dominions. The first fifty pages present a rather penetrating analysis of the 
weaknesses of the Roman Catholic position in England at the accession of 
Elizabeth, the last hundred pages an account of Essex’s uprising from the 
point of view of his Celtic affiliations and his feudal sources of strength. Yet 
there are curiously unrelated chapters like the one on Cornish and Welsh 
pirates, or the one on the Ordnance Office and Gun-running. There is hardly 
enough about Spanish influences to justify their inclusion in the title. 

The avenue of approach is through the history of particular families, such 
as the Campbells and the Gordons in Scotland; the Fitzgeralds and the Butlers 
in Ireland; the Wynnes, the Meyricks, and the Morgans in Wales; the Fitz- 
alans, the Stanleys, and the Manners in England. Father Mathew knows his 
family history well, and has made wide use of family papers. His paramount 
interest attaches very evidently to the fate of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
his treatment of that thorny subject is refreshingly objective and it is not easy 
to gather from his text where his own loyalties lie. We should certainly never 
guess that he is a devoted, hard-working Roman Catholic parish priest in 
Cardiff. It will not do'to complain that he does not write about those matters 
of which he never intended to write, yet it is dangerous to select certain 
elements in a complex situation for emphasis and to leave other elements 
altogether unrevealed. This manner of picking and choosing always suggests 
that the author has formulated his conclusions before beginning to select his 
facts, and then has selected his facts to support his conclusions. But Father 
Mathew is never dogmatic and he is not so much concerned with stating 
definite conclusions as he is with presenting points of view. 

The book should not be ignored by students of Tudor history. It calls 
attention to elements in the social structure of Elizabethan England which 
have been neglected: feudal elements, racial elements, even tribal elements. 
We are too much disposed to consider what was new and fresh and forward- 
looking in those spacious days and to forget how much of what was old 
persisted. And we are too apt to look at that England from above down, not 
enough from below up, and certainly not enough from the point of view of 
the class which got caught between the upper and the nether millstones—the 
crown and the new economy. We may, without indorsing it in all particu- 
lars, profitably utilize Father Mathew’s view of the matter as a necessary cor- 
rective to the more generally accepted one. We shall certainly do well to 
emulate his example by paying much greater attention than has been paid to 
the very considerable body of source material on Tudor history in British 
family papers. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Convers Reap. 
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Alexandre Farnése, prince de Parme, gouverneur général des Pays-Bas, 
1545-1592. Par Léon van DER Essen, professeur à l'Université de 
Louvain, membre de la Commission royale d'histoire. Avec une 
préface par Henri Prrenne. Tome L, 1545-1578. (Brussels: Librairie 
Nationale d'Art et d'Histoire. 1933. Pp. xxxix, 313.) 

"ALEXANDER Farnese", writes Professor Van der Essen, "is one of the 
grandest figures in the history of the sixteenth century... . It was because of 
him that Belgium was destined to remain Roman Catholic. ... He threw up 
a barrier between the Catholic south and the Calvinistic north. .. . He was 
the most redoubtable adversary of William the Silent." And Pirenne remark: 
in the preface, “Within eight months after the arrival of Farnese, this 'com- 
mon country’ was dissolved. His clairvoyance and his political finesse split - 
asunder the union which» his Spanish predecessors had been unable to break 
up through brutal force of arms." It is rather remarkable that a man of such 
ability and of such consequence in the political history of Europe in general 
and of the Low Countries in particular should have received so little attention 
among Belgian and Dutch historians. Much has been written about William 
of Orange, for he was the national hero in a country that happened to become 
and remain for a time the foremost naval, colonial, and commercial power in 
the world, while the ten provinces in the south declined. Perhaps this was the 
reason why throughout the nineteenth century the career of Farnese, duke of 
Parma, seemed of so much less importance than that of the “father of the 
Dutch Republic". 

It was not until 1883 that the first biography of Farnese was published. The 
author was an Italian, Pietro Fea, and he entitled his work, Alessandro Far- 
nese. Unfortunately, he was interested primarily in the military exploits and 
neglected the political achievements of Farnese. Furthermore, neither ir 
France nor in Germany was the work of Farnese well understood. Pirenne 
was the first writer to present a proper analysis of the róle played by him in 
the field of European politics, but his picture fills but two pages in his Histoire 
de Belgique. An excellent discussion appeared in The Revolt of the Nether- 
lands by Professor P. Geyl (1932), but it is brief and does little more than 
arouse our curiosity. Nothing else would suffice except a detailed study in : 
more than one volume. Consequently, Van der Essen, the secretary of the 
University of Louvain, after twenty years of painstaking research in nu- 
merous archives and libraries, determined to publish such a work. The first 
volume ends with the year 1578, when Parma succeeded Don Juan of Austria 
as governor-general of the Netherlands. The second will close with the siege 
of Antwerp in 1583, and the third will conclude the biography. This scholarly 
production deserves the highest praise. It is not only well organized and well 
documented, but it has been well written. It portrays the hero as a product 
of his age and his environment, leaving nevertheless enough space for the 
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delineation of his innate talents as military leader and diplomat of the highest 
order. It may even be surmised that the author was too modest when he 
stated on the first page of the introduction that Farnese was inferior to Wil- 
liam the Silent as a diplomat. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


England's Elizabeth. By Mitton Watpman. (Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. 276. $3.50.) 

CoMMENTING upon the attitude of writers of history toward Mary Stuart, 
Conyers Read once remarked that the charms of that ill-fated queen had 
“aroused the chivalry of many a dull historian and taught him to write better 
than he knew”. The same criticism might well be leveled at Mr. Waldman 
when he comes to write of Queen Elizabeth—except that he is never dull. It 
is a remarkable fact that so great a ruler as Elizabeth should have been obliged 
to wait some three hundred and thirty years for an adequate biography; at its 
appearance it was hoped that Mr. Waldman’s England’s Elizabeth would 
make at least partial amends for the failure of historians to do her justice. 
But it is far from a full-length portrait; and Elizabeth, of all people, requires 
one if we are ever to comprehend her contradictory and many-sided nature. 
Like Froude, Mr. Waldman elects to end his study with the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, although his detailed picture really stops with the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

If one wishes to demonstrate the impossibility of true scientific detach- 
ment in the writing of history, one need only point to the fact that, with the 
possible exception of Conyers Read, no historian has yet succeeded in being 
even decently impartial in considering the rivalry between Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart. Those who believe in the integrity of the one must, per- 
force, blacken the reputation of the other, and those who are swayed by the 
romantic tragedy of the Scottish queen must represent her southern cousin 
as “a very Machiavell”. It is extraordinary that this should be so, because the 
greatest of English sovereigns needs no foil to make her greater; the heroic 
tragedy of Mary Stuart needs no malignant spirit to make her brief career 
more truly tragic. 

Mr. Waldman, an ardent partisan of Elizabeth, can find little to say in 
praise of Mary except the traditional tribute to her courage. He would have 
us believe that Elizabeth mtant well by Mary and tells us that “there were 
many who loved Mary as a person: as sovereign the only friend of importance 
she ever had was the Queen of England”. Consequently we are somewhat 
surprised to find in a later chapter the following statement» “Elizabeth had 
inveigled Mary, with devilish deliberation, into taking the very husband she 
had intended for her. She knew Darnley, had long known him, for the 
worthless scoundrel that he was.” 
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In his desire to free Elizabeth from the suspicion that a large part of her 
greatness was due to the ability of her privy council, Mr. Waldman fails to 
give that extremely able body the prominence to which it is entitled his- 
torically. Nor would it in any way have detracted from Elizabeth's greatness: 
modern research has abundantly demonstrated that Elizabeth was subtler 
and more farsighted than any of her ministers, and that whenever she was 
obliged to decide against Burghley, Walsingham, and the others, she was 
more nearly right than they. 

One is surprised also to find no clear picture of Elizabeth's relations wish 
Parliament. Her economic legislation, one of the most striking and perma- 
. nently important aspects of her reign, is scarcely mentioned—a particularly 
unfortunate omission since the governments of the world at the present time 
are grappling in much the same way—though less skillfully apparently—with 
the same fundamental problems which faced Elizabeth. The volume is also 
' inadequate in its treatment of the religious issue. This is the more serious 
because Walsingham may properly be regarded as the first Puritan to hold 
high office in England, and Burghley sounded the keynote for most of six- 
teenth century governmental policy with his often quoted remark, "they who 
differ in the service of their God will differ in loyalty to their sovereign". 

There are some questionable statements such as that Burghley, who was 
born in 1520, was "bred a Protestant”; but the book, thanks to Mr. Wald- 
man's careful use of sources and his wise reliance for Elizabethan foreign 
policy on Read's Walsingham, is remarkably free from minor errors. Such 
errors as one discovers are those of emphasis or of interpretation: we are, for 
example, a little startled to find the Earl of Moray referred to as “an incor- 
ruptible politician”, and the emphasis on Elizabeth’s conscious vision of a 
great overseas empire is rather dubious. None the less, the book is basically 
sound, delightfully written, and, considering Mr. Waldman’s almost personal | 
devotion to his subject, surprisingly judicial. Incidentally, it is a relief to find 
a modern popular work on Elizabeth which makes no mention of the various 
diseases she might have had and does not regard her as a suitable subject for 
psychoanalysis. One can only regret that, since he has done so well within 
the limits he set for himself, Mr. Waldman did not choose to complete his 
picture. Queen Elizabeth still lacks a biographer. 

Harvard University. E. A. WHITNEY. 
Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1621-1623. Issued by the Authority 

of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury under the 

Direction of the Master of Rolls. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 


1932. Pp. 598. £r 155.) 
'Turs volume is of special interest to students of economic history; it is not 
without significance for those who would examine the relations between the 
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privy council and Parliament. The administrative machine was working 
with less smoothness and precision than earlier. Caesar and Cranfield were 
good men on a job but had less chance of sway than the Cecils. Those who 
have read the volumes just preceding must have been impressed with the 
efforts of the council to reach fair adjustments between conflicting interests, 
even when it was a conflict between those who had been granted through 
court favor a new patent and those who were seeking to hold what they had. 
If the council had given way reluctantly to the Cockayne experiment it was 
only because James was too much for them. In this volume the council is busy 
picking up the pieces after that smash, doing what it can to help the clothing 
counties, when with the fortign market badly cut there could be no real help. 
The Levant Company and the Muscovy Company were both in straits and 
the merchants of most companies were suffering from pirates. When the 
privy council arranged an expedition to suppress the pirates, it had no end of 
trouble seeing to it chat, after the event, the captains were paid their wages. 

The privy council developed during the time covered by these records 
one new piece of administrative machinery. It was in November of 1621 
about three weeks before the opening of the autumn session of the Commons 
that the council named a group of twenty men who were to fall into con- 
sideration of the balancing of trade and to report to the council. Of these 
twenty at least fourteen were members of the House of Commons and six 
were among the leaders of that House.. Sir Dudley Digges and Sir Samuel 
Sandys had had a great deal to say about trade and now they, Alford, Hake- 
will, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and others were to serve on an administrative 
group. Out of that strategy of the council much was to happen. Four months 
later, there is a report to the council about a request of the Muscovy Com- 
pany and that request had already been submitted to and approved by the 
“commissioners of trade”. Here is the beginning of those commissions of 
trade of which the later history has been admirably set forth by C. M. 
Andrews. —— 

The council seldom.forgot Parliament even in the long intervals when 
that assembly was not meeting. Parliament in this time might well be defined 
as public opinion brought to bear on the administration. Before, during, 
and after the Parliament of 1621 the actions of the council were taken with 
a view to what the men from the shires were likely to demand. Even after 
the members had gone home and a few to the Tower, their words were still 
weighty in the precincts of Whitehall. Not by the procedure of impeachment, 
as much earlier, but by the committee of grievances the Commons were 
getting a hold on administration. Nowhere more than, in these council 
registers is the growth of the power of Parliament exhibited. 

The privy council could not forget the country districts and much of its 
best work was in straightening out tangles in the counties. There was a 
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dispute in Bedfordshire over enclosures and two groups bringing actions 
against one another were involving the interests of others who had not come 
into the suit. The privy council referred the matter to the justices of assize 
who thought it inconvenient that every different man involved should be 
compelled to try and recover his title by special action, and recommended that 
the matter should be carried before the lord keeper in chancery in such a way 
that all the cases would be considered together. l ' 

In dealing with local matters, however, the privy council had its worries. 
It had to depend for the carrying out of orders upon the unpaid officials of 
the country. It would send orders to the justices of peace of a county to 
remedy an abuse, to mend roads, or to pension lamed soldiers, or what not. 
A few months later, the council would be again sending out the same orders, 
with increased emphasis. “There hath not that Reformation followed” that 
was hoped. Those unpaid country gentlemen, those maids of all work, whom 
historians have delighted to honor, were not too diligent. 

Local communities were hard to move anyway and they were often being 
asked to go into their pockets. The privy council was not reluctant to ask 
local authorities to institute and finance local improvements. The repair of 
the pier and haven of Yarmouth would cost a tidy £14,000 and the council 
brought pressure to bear upon the mayor and aldermen of Norwich to raise 
a considerable part of the money. 

It is hard to find many general principles in these formal books of orders. 
Yet it was fundamental with the councilors that men should be kept at 
work as far as possible, a policy harder to carry out than in Elizabethan times. 
Helen Manning, a widow of Culmstock in Devon, had been employing three 
or four hundred people, but because of the decay of clothing had got into 
trouble with her creditors. The justices of peace were to treat effectually 
with those creditors so that she might have time for repayment. “We hold 
it At that the poor clothier (upon whom depends the livelihood of so many 
poor people) should receive more than ordinary comfort and encourage- 
ment”. Hardly less fundamental was the idea that what had been should be. 
That a certain industry in a village was old was the strongest possible reason 
for its continuance as against a new project. That was old English. The 
common law had its business equivalent. 

Yale University. WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 
Cornwall in the Great Civil War and Interregnum, 1642-1660: a Social 

and Political Study. By Mary Coates, Fellow and Tutor of Lady 

Margaret Hall, Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 

Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 414. $6.00.) 


From the author of an engaging little book on the social life of England 
in the seventeenth century we now have an important and original study of 
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Cornwall during twenty turbulent years. This new work is based on careful 
‘and exhaustive research and is a book of interest not merely to the local 
historian; for it is an intensive study of the part which illuminates the whole. 

Miss Coate's analysis of the political situation in Cornwall during the 
Civil War reveals that the county, contrary to a commonly accepted view, 
was not a subservient royal duchy. Without being a stronghold of Puritanism 
‘it had a vigorous parliamentary group from the beginning and the outcome 
of the Civil War during the first year, fought out in Cornwall on a small 
scale, was by no means an inevitable royalist triumph. The king’s cause won, 
but only by a narrow margin. What strength there was in Cornish royalism 
was due primarily to the moderate policy of the Anglican Church in that 
region and to the devotion of the people to their loyalist social leaders. It is 
true that the presence of the king in 1644 revived royalist feelings, but not the 
royalism of passive obedience, and the spirited fighting of the Cornish sol- 
diers in that year was due rather to the primitive desire to defend their own 
soil and to the continued personal loyalty for the native gentry in the king’s 
army. Nothing so effectively undermined the fighting ardor of the Cornish 
as the death of their leaders or the advance of the western royalist army too 
far from Cornwall. 

After the parliamentary victory and during the interregnum Miss Coate 
shows that the gentry class continued to exercise social and political power, 
for, though the royalist gentry rapidly lost their estates, their eclipse as a party 
did not lead to the collapse of the landed aristocracy as the leading social 
class. The landed gentry felt more secure, no doubt, after the Restoration, 
but it is clear that no social revolution had occurred under the Commonwealth 
or Protectorate to endanger substantially their traditional power. In religion, 
however, this period did bring about significant changes in Cornish history. 
The Quakers and Anabaptists attracted many followers and anticipated the 
appeal which Methodism was to make to the Cornish people in the eight- 
eenth century. After the Restoration they provided a minority of dissenters 
to the revived Church of England. l 

These are a few generalizations from a book full of information about 
the policies and practices of government in Cornwall, the general character 
of the people, and the leading figures of the time. One of Miss Coate’s finds 
is the original of the letter from Sir William Waller to Sir Ralph Hopton, 
dated Bath, June 16, 1643. She is thus able to give in full (and a facsimile 
is printed) the text of “one of the most poignant documents of the war”. 
In her sketches of Cornwall personalities, from Sir Bevill Grenvile to Hugh 
Peters, Miss Coate is discriminating and just. Her discussions of the acts of 
men, whether they be Puritan or Royalist, are the product of intelligent 
investigation and balanced judgment. 

The book contains a useful appendix of documents, lists of members of 
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Parliament from Cornwall for the period, and an impressive bibliography. 
The University of Rochester. Wiiison H. Coares. 
Samuel Pepys: the Man in the Making. By Arruur Bryant. (New 

York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xiv, 436. $3.00.) 


Ir was a peculiarly fortunate concurrence of circumstances that the ma- 
terials gathered through a lifetime of investigation by the late Mr. Wheatley 
should come into the hands of Mr. J. R. Tanner, who in turn spent a lifetime 
in the study of Mr. Samuel Pepys. But it is little less than a miracle that at 
the moment Mr. Tanner laid down his task there was, as the seventeenth cen- 
tury Puritan might have said, “raised up” a writer of the skill and charm 
which Mr. Arthur Bryant possesses to use those materials for this Life of 
Pepys. It is one of those remarkably rare conjunctions of subject and biog- 
rapher, with material at his hand, which has not happened certainly since 
Macaulay fell heir to Sir James Mackintosh’s papers. After three generations, 
as the joint product of.two great scholars and a gifted man of letters, we have 
a biography which is at once accurate and artistic. That it will be popular, | 
the great acclaim with which it has been received already indicates. That it 
will probably be permanent, its literary charm as well as its scholarship seems 
to prove. The present volume carries the story only to that fatal year of 1669, 
the year Pepys’s wife died and his eyes forced him to give up his Diary. 
We have here, then, only the life of the diarist; and we may hope that Mr. 
Bryant may be as fortunate in his delineation of the Secretary when he is 
deprived of the services of that amazing and intimate chronicle. 

About this book there can be no two opinions. It is a remarkable piece cf 
biographical presentation. One will seek far for a more beautiful chapter 
than the introduction to this story; perhaps farther still for a delineation of 
character of equal penetration and equal charm. It 1s, of course, as it were, 
a copy of Pepys's portrait of himself, but it is one of those rare cases where 
the copy seems superior to the original—at least to those who never saw the 
original. It stresses, consciously or unconsciously, the lighter—or the darker— 
sides of that original, as it has been printed hitherto, though not, we are 
informed, as it will be printed hereafter. There is, naturally, much of the 
work of the office and admirable descr:ptions of the more serious side of 
Restoration life and its affairs. But there is more of Pepys’s dalliances, his 
falls from grace, his broken vows, his backslidings, his peccadilloes—and 
worse—and this is what Pepys was to most of those who read him in tke 
original or in Mr. Bryant’s version, and this is why they read. Autres temps, 
autres maurs. It 4s quite certain that, even apart from literary style, neither 
Mr. Wheatley nor Mr. Tanner could, or would, have written such a life of 
Pepys, but we live in a generation with tastes more akin to those of the 
Restoration than the Victorians. It is no less certain that Mr. Bryant has 
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written a biography which will appeal far more to this generation than had 
it been confined to those matters of more serious importance which would 
have been deemed proper a generation since. Of that there is no better proof 
than that we are now promised a new edition of the Diary which will print 
it all. . . 

So far as Mr. Bryant’s facts are concerned, his life of Charles II. testifies 
to his knowledge of the period, especially of the activities of the king and 
court. What matters lay outside that realm, or even outside the circles in 
which Pepys moved, are for his purposes no concern of his; nor should they, 
perhaps, have any place in such biography, save as the background for which 
Mr. Bryant properly reserves them. They are like the old battles and ships 
and gardens with which the portrait painters set off and symbolized their 
subjects in an earlier day. Yet even here the infinite activity and curiosity of 
Pepys enables him to set his hero in a picture of his times sketched with a 
light but penetrating touch, under which the Restoration seems to come alive 
—and yet by no means all of it. Meanwhile we may be grateful for this 
glimpse and look forward to another of like, although it must be, of a some- 
what different sort, if it is to portray the real Pepys. 

Harvard University. W. C. Aszort. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume VIL, part IL, 
Australia; part I, New Zealand. Edited by J. Horrawp Ross, A. P. 
Newton, and E. A. BeN1aNs. Advisor for the Dominion of Australia, 
Ernest Scorr, Professor of History in the University of Melbourne. 
Advisor for the Dominion of New Zealand, J. Hicur, Litt.D., Rector 
of Canterbury College, Christchurch, N. Z. (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xix, 759; xiii, 309. 
$7.00; $3.50.) 

THE two parts of Volume VII. covering the history of Australia and New 
Zealand together constitute the fifth to appear of the eight projected volumes 
of the Cambridge History of the British Empire. "Volumes on the Old 
=- Empire, India, and Canada and Newfoundland have already been pub- 
lished, those on the Growth of the New Empire and South Africa are in the 
press, and that on the Empire Commonwealth is still in preparation. So 
many volumes of Cambridge histories of this and that have appeared in the 
last thirty years that reviewers and readers of reviews may take certain points 
for granted. "Thus the advantages and disadvantages of writing history co- 
operatively need no longer be rehearsed. One may assume also competent 
scholarship, unembroidered style, a concentration of attentión on political and 
economic developments, a valuable classified bibliography, and the usual 
exasperating Cambridge promise of a later volume of maps. 

With few exceptions the chapters of this volume are by Australian writers, 
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more than half of them present or former members of some university faculty. 
A fair proportion of space is devoted to the Australian envirońment, the 
native races, and the early voyages of discovery and exploration. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century the dominant notes in Australian historv 
are convicts, sheep, squatters, exploration, immigration, and growing self 
government. Much attention is necessarily given to the reasons for the orig-, 
inal settlement, the movement to end transportation, the conflict of interests 
between the farmer and the herder, and to the various attempts to carry out 
the plausible theories of Edward Gibbon Wakefield with respect to assisted 
settlement, the sale of public land, and an adequate labor supply. 

With the fifties came the gold discoveries and the consequent doubling 
of population, responsible self-government, and the beginning of steam trans- 
portation. Thereafter interest tends to center around the growing move- 
ment toward federation, the increasing determination of some of the colonies 
to build Australian industries by protective tariffs, the ups and downs of 
prosperity in the face of periodic droughts and collapsing booms, the in-’ 
creasing importance of frozen mu:ton and wheat as Australian staples, the 
formation of a White Australia pclicy, and the increasing weight of organ-' 
ized labor using its political power to press for economic and social legisla- 
tion in the various colonies. It is a little disappointing in connection with 
the last point to find Australian experimentation in such fields as industrial 
arbitration and taxation treated very briefly and then largely as incidental to 
the story of the rise and fall of ministries. i 

The twentieth century has seen the Commonwealth established, and the 
immediate emergence of problems of centralization as against state rights. 
An American reader of the chapters describing the constitution and its work- 
ings and the political developments up to 1914 finds much that seems familiar 
in the steady advance of the powers exercised by the federal government. 
The High Court is in a position not unlike that of the Supreme Court in 
the United States in that it must regularly decide whether federal legislation 
goes beyond constitutional limitations. The High Court however seems ready 
to reverse earlier decisions in shorter order, and with less concern for the ap- 
pearance of entire consistency. It is interesting to note the comment (p. 482) 
that “the state of the authorities points to the predominance of the British 
parliamentary principle as against federalism as interpreted in the United 
States. A practical illustration is found in the substantial disuse of American 
authorities in argument to-day, while in the earlier years of the court the 
Reports of the Supreme Court of the United States formed part of the iupra) 
of every man in leading practice at the bar.” 

The chapter on Australia and the Empire, and the section devoted to 
Australia's military part of the Great War both suffer from the disadvantage 
of presenting fragmentary local aspects of much larger movements. Apart 
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‘from the connected development of British colonial policy as a whole, a sub- 
ject presumably to be treated in Volumes II. and HI., it is hard to grasp the 
constitutional significance of the events described in the separate colonies. 
It is even more difficult to make.anything out of the war from a purely 
Australian point of view. The same difficulties arise in the corresponding 
. chapters on New Zealand. 

The history of New Zealand is naturally treated in briefer compass than ` 
that of the larger dominion. Environment, natives, and discovery and explora- 
tion are interestingly discussed, with.an additional chapter on the mission- 
aries. An unusual note in the history of contacts with non-European races is 
struck by the declaration that there is at present no race discrimination against 
the Maoris either in private or public life and by the judgment expressed 
(p. 250) that "proud, highly intelligent, brave and self-conscious, the Maori 
people could be completely absorbed without detriment to the social and 
moral standards of the New Zealanders”. The Maoris however number only 
four per cent of the population. 

The complicated and rather confusing story of how a reluctant British 
government was brought to annex the islands is told. The volume then 
describes constitutional and economic development, the relations with the 
Maoris, and political parties and state experiments. In view of the widespread 
opinion that New Zealand has gone far along the road of State Socialism the 
comment of a dominion student (p. 197) is important: “Upon analysis most - 
of the so-called State Socialism of Australia and New Zealand proves to be, 
not so much a considered scheme for social reorganization, as a general readi- 
ness to use the machinery of Government for sectional advantage, irrespective 
of economic and political consequences.” The concluding chapter and 
epilogue on social life and culture in New Zealand seem of greater general 
interest than the corresponding more detailed chapter on Australian culture. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer this volume, as well as the others in 
the series, would gain in value if an introductory or concluding chapter 
swept together the material, pointed out the main lines of development, re- 
lated the history of the dominions to that of the empire as a whole, and 
reminded the reader briefly that even British expansion is but a part of the 
still greater movement of European expansion. Something of this ground is 
covered in the all too brief prefaces by the general editors, but twenty pages 
would be better than two. 

The University of Chicago. ARTHUR P. Scorr. 


The Discoverers of the Fig Islands: Tasman, Cook, Bligh, Wilson, 
Bellingshausen. By G. C. Henpverson, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 
History, Adelaide University. (London: John Murray. 1933. Pp. 
xviii, 324. 185.) 
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Pnorzsson Henderson, with other works on Fiji to his credit, has worked 
through manuscripts and charts in Australia, England, Holland, and France, 
to shed further light on the exploits of those courageous seamen who dis- 
covered the various islands of the Fiji archipeligo. The outstanding feature 
of the work is the supplementing cf the literary approach by practical feld 
work. With the coóperation of the commanders of trading ships and British 
warships, the author has voyaged over the routes of the early explorers. He 
has viewed the various islands and the mazes of coral reefs as from the decks 
of the early ships. He has thus identified himself with the problems of navi- 
gation and, realizing the serious dangers that beset his heroes, he has been 
able to interpret their actions with sympathy and understanding. Through- 
out he has had the expert advice of master mariners and he has given them 
due credit. — 

The galaxy of approved discoverers include Tasman (1643), Cook (1774), 
Bligh (1789 and 1792), Wilson (1797), and Bellingshausen (1820). Each 
explorer is allowed to tell his own story by log and chart. Copious footnotes 
explain obscurities and give islands and reefs their present names. A large 
pocket map based on British admiralty charts shows the various routes and 
is invaluable for comparison with the original charts of the explorers. 

Tasman obtains credit for priority and is placed second to Bligh for the 
importance of his discoveries. The author displays neat detective work in 
tracing the source of “the Great Chart of the South Seas” which influenced 
Tasman in changing his course to the north to avoid New Guinea. Cook’s 
southerly route added but one island. Bligh, in his epic voyage in the launch 
of the Bounty, traversed the archipeligo from S. E. to N. W. and, even with- 
out his later voyage, he thus made the greatest and most important dis- 
coveries. The lesser contributions of Wilson and Bellingshausen are fully 
dealt with. A number of other discoverers are disposed of. 

The author’s admiration for Bligh’s conduct during the voyage of the 
launch of the Bounty leads him to attribute the disaffection of the mutineers 
to demoralization through the luxuries of Tahiti rather than to the harsh 
character of Bligh. The natives of the South Seas seem to provide convenient 
scapegoats for the excesses of people of higher culture. The fact that Bligh 
rose to such heights of self-control on the Bounty’s launch does not neces- 
sarily imply that he exercised the same self-control on the Bouwnty’s quarter 
deck. 

Unfortunately but two of the discoverers made contact with the Fijians. 
Bligh, on his second voyage, obtained. some weapons and mentioned out- 
rigger canoes, shell ornaments, and finger mutilation. Bellingshausen gave 
the fullest picture from the most southern island of Ono-i-lau. He collected 
and figured a good assortment of weapons and recorded the first list of native 
words. The author’s statement that the words “puaka” (pig) and “koli” 
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(dog) are derived respectively from "porker" and “collie” is somewhat 
curious because the words “puaka” and “kuli? are widespread Polynesian 
words applied to the pig and the dog long before contact with Europeans. 
The work is a scientific historical treatise by an author of proved reputa- 
tion and as such is a valuable addition to the literature of Fiji and the 
Pacific area. 
Yale University. PETER H. Buck. 


Histoire constitutionnelle de la France de 1789 à 1870. Par MAURICE 
DzsrANpnES, professeur de droit constitutionnel, doyen honoraire de 
la Faculté de droit de Dijon. Deux tomes. (Paris: Armand Colin. 


1932. Pp. 794; 766. 190 fr.) 

IN the United States the vogue of constitutiona] history has disappeared. 
The once swollen stream of books and articles on constitutional themes has 
dwindled to a mere trickle. Interest has shifted from institutions to men. 
Biography holds the field. The public demands, or is supposed to demand, 
that history be written in the form of biography, or at any rate with the 
biographical approach. M. Deslandres, it is evident, must be confident that 
France has not undergone a corresponding change. His two big volumes 
contain about 625,000 words. It is a large order, even for a voracious appetite. 
Fortunately it is well seasoned and attractively garnished in the best French 
manner. Style, organization, and emphasis leave little to be desired. 

M. Deslandres 1s a. professor of law at the University of Dijon. In his 
preface, however, he is at some pains to: explain that his purpose is not the 
presentation of a theoretical or juridical system. He writes as a historian 
whose study has led him to hold certain beliefs about the series of fourteen 
different régimes which in the eighty-one years between 1789 and 1870 for 
a time governed France. He is particularly impressed with the belief that 
each régime owed its existence, its modus operandi, and its span of life to the 
living forces of its day rather than to the merits or demerits of the theories 
upon which it rested. In carrying on his investigation and in arriving at his 
results he claims:to have made impartiality his guiding principle and rule of 
judgment. 

The claim is justified to a surprisingly large degree. He has a point of 
view; occasionally it appears to have led him into unduly severe judgments, 
especially as to the régimes of the Convention and of the Napoleons; but it 
appears to have come from the process of applying his general conclusions 
rather than from prejudice or preconception. His point of view may be 
defined as that of a convinced republican of the Third Republic who believes 
that the present system of government has exhibited a capacity to adapt 
itself to the changing needs of France in a way not attained by any of its 
predecessors and that in this adaptability lies its best title to live and to rule. 
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By that standard he judges the earliér systems. Each of them failed, he 
holds, because each lacked adaptability. 

The most striking feature of M. Deslandres’s book is perhaps its broad 
scope. Believing that each of the fourteen régimes with which he deals was 
at all stages shaped by the interplay of the dominating forces of its time, he 
has felt compelled to include a great deal not ordinarily to be found in con- 
stitutional histories. Most of this matter is political history. In places there 
is a little about foreign policy. But economic and cultural forces are almost 
entirely neglected. Much of the political history is given in distinct sections 
by way of preliminary to the constizutional history. A good deal of it is then 
repeated in briefer form at the points in the constitutional narrative where 
interplay operates. The method makes for emphasis and clarity, but involves 
much repetition and accounts in no small degree for the size of the book. 

In the strictly constitutional portions M. Deslandres bases his work on 
original research, supplemented by an extensive use of monographs and 
special studies. For the rest, his method is to rely mainly upon a few well 
chosen guides used with discretion. These are usually the leading histories 
of limited periods. At some points he has made effective use of a few news- 
papers, especially the Journal des Débats for the Second Republic and the 
Second Empire. His success in bandling that difficult material makes the 
reviewer regret that he has not made more extensive use of it. 

In a striking conclusion M. Deslandres sums up some of his interpreta- 
tion. From 1789 to 1814 was a time of chronic revolution. From 1814 to 
1870, save for an eclipse from 1851 to 1869, "c'est au fond un méme régime, 
le parlementarisme, qui régne avec, il est vrai, des réalisations fort diverses" 
(II. 732). As that system has continued under the Third Republic, he con- 
cludes that there has been far more stability about French political institu- 
tions than is usually recognized. In the light of that circumstance he denies 
that the French are a revolutionary people. It is a conclusion which appears 
to the reviewer well founded. If azcepted and widely disseminated it would 
contribute not a little to a better understanding of France and its history. 

Dartmouth College. Frank Maroy ANDERSON. 


Correspondance entre le comte de Gobineau et le comte de Prokesch- 
Osten, 1854-1876. Publiée par CLÉMENT SERPEILLE DE GosiNEAU. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1933. Pp. iv, 407. 36 fr.) 

T'wo of the last representatives of the ancien régime aristocrat, one an 
Austrian and one a Frenchman, viewed a stirring world from Olympian 
heights during the period of the Crimean, Franco-Austrian, Danish, Austro- 
Prussian, and Franco-Prussian wars. One was the Comte de Prokesch-Osten, 
once the friend of “Napoleon II.”, the Duke of Reichstadt; Austrian diplo- 
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matic representative at Athens, Berlin, the Frankfort Diet, and Constanti- 
nople. The other was the Comte de Gobineau, also diplomat, Orientalist and 
perpetual traveler, but famous chiefly for his essay on the inequality of the 
races of man, a storehouse of ammunition for Aryanists and Nordicists ever 
since. We learn that in 1855 it was considered an “engine of war” against 
the abolitionists in the United States (p. 9), but the admission is made with 
a quiet chuckle as though Gobineau did not take even his own disciples very 
seriously. The range of interest and travel of the two friends is astonishing. 
"Letters are dated from Alexandria, Cairo, Aden, Teheran, Constantinople, 
Newfoundland, Athens, Rio de Janeiro, Stockholm, and a dozen other cities. 
That this is not the superficial cosmopolitanism of the globe-trotter but the. 
detachment from local ties of two “citizens of the world” every page bears 
witness. 

This very detachment subtracts somewhat froth the value of the letters 
for the political historian. The two statesmen held many important diplo- 
matic posts. Prokesch was an antagonist of Bismarck at the Frankfort Diet, 
he lost a son in the war against Denmark (p. 254); Gobineau, though less 
continuously in professional diplomatic service, represented the government 
of Napoleon III. on several important missions. Yet in 1859 Prokesch drops 
a scornful “Poor Piedmont . . . to have a Cavour for minister" (p. 196) and 
then eagerly turns to the more congenial topics of cuneiform inscriptions and 
ancient Persian axt. In 1866 there are many pages on the religion of Babism; 
only a few lines on the policy of Prussia. Both men frequently confess them- 
selves "bored" with Europe and they turn with a fresh enthusiasm toward the 
Orient. Probably the most valuable part of the book consists in its observa- 
tions and comments on the reaction of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan (p. 
78) to European imperialism. This disgust with Europe seems to have been 
mainly due to the democratic movement, which both held in utter loathing. 
Prokesch’s comment in 1872 is quite characteristic of that vanished genera- 
tion of Old World statesmen who had little or no prejudice of nationality but 
every prejudice of caste: “I despair of France. She abhors the only remedy 
which might save and restore her. That would be a return to the principles 
destroyed in 1789. With her legitimate king and white banner she would 
take at one step her place in Europe, which neither the house of Orleans nor 
the anarchy which calls itself the republic can bring her” (p. 350). 

The University of Michigan. Preston SLosson. 


Die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871. Band IL, November — 
1858 bis Dezember 1859. Bearbeitet von Dr. Curistian FRIESE. 
Bande IH., IV., Oktober 1862 bis April 1864. Von Dr. RUDOLF 


IpsEKEN. [Diplomatische Aktenstücke, herausgegeben von der His- 
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torischen Reichskommission unter Leitung von Erich Brandenburg, 

Otto Hoetzsch, Hermann Oncken.| (Oldenburg i. O.: Gerhard Stall- 

ing. 1933; 1932; 1933. Pp. 858; 831; 776. 45.50 M.; 44 M.; 42 M.) 

THrsE volumes are the first fruits of the work of the Historische 
Reichskommission. Founded in 1628 under the chairmanship of Friedrich 
Meinecke, it set itself the task of examining, editing, and publishing the 
sources for the history of the German Empire and of its immediate ante- 
cedents. A subcommittee (Professors Erich Brandenburg, Otto Hoetzsch, 
and Hermann Oncken) was appointed to supervise the first project, the pub- 
lication of the documentary material on Prussian foreign policy from 1858 
‘to 1871. Professor Hoetzsch has assumed the responsibility for the first part 
of the series, two volumes covering the period from the beginning of the 
"New Era" in November, 1858, to the calling of Bismarck in September, 1862; 
Professor Oncken for the second, five volumes from September, 1862, to the 
peace with Austria in August, 1866; Professor Brandenburg for the third, 
five volumes from August, 1866, to the peace with France in 1871. Younger 
scholars, Dr. Christian Friese, Dr. Rudolf Ibbeken, and Dr. Herbert 
Michaelis, respectively, have been entrusted with the actual gathering and 
editing of the documents. 

This new collection forms the logical background for and introduction to 
the volumes already published on German foreign policy from 1871 to 1914, 
Die grosse Politik der europäischen Kabinette. Like Die grosse Politik, 
and indeed, the Monumenta of the early nineteenth century, this publication 
is designed to satisfy not merely a historical but also a national need. "Auch 
diese Aufgabe der historischen Forschung ist zugleich eine nationale Ehren- 
pflicht und ein politisches Bedürfnis. Wenn man die Welt instand gesetzt 
hatte, die Aussenpolitik des Reiches seit seinem Bestehen, so wie sie in 
Wirklichkeit war, kennenzulernen, dann ergab sich als die nachtste Aufgabe, 
volles Licht in gleichem Masse über die Politik zu verbreiten, vermóge deren 
dieses Reich sich inmitten der europäischen Staatengesellschaft erhoben und 
trotz aller Gegenwirkungen durchgesetzt hatte." The names of the scholars 
responsible for the publication offer, however, adequate assurance that this 
political object will be achieved without detriment to the scholarly value o£ 
the work. It is sincerely to be hoped that the new régime in Germany will 
not interfere with the completion of the work in the spirit in which it has 
been begun. ; 

The larger part of the material comes from the Prussian archives. It is 
supplemented by a substantial number of documents from other European 
archives, notablv.those of London, Moscow, Paris, and Vienna. The archives 
of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Turin also contribute much of value. In 
view of the long promised Italian publication on the period after 1861, 
however, the Italian material for that period could be printed only in sum- 
mary. For the period of the North German Confederation, more will be 
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drawn from the archives of the German middle states, but the German ques- 
tion is included only in so far as it influenced the other powers or was related 
to the conflict of Prussia and Austria as European Great Powers. Professor 
Srbik of Vienna is preparing to publish the documents on the German 
question. 

The ‘editing is excellent. The chronological order as used in the great 
French documentary publications has been adopted instead of the topical 
arrangement employed in Die grosse Politik. There are ample cross ref- 
erences, chronological lists of the documents quoted in the notes as well as 
those printed in the main body of the work, indexes of the senders and re- 
ceivers of dispatches and of the principal persons mentioned. Except in the 
case of Bismarck’s official papers, Oncken's Rheinpolitik, Das Staatsarchiv, 
and Les origines diplomatiques, no attempt has been made to give references 
to the historical literature of the period even when’ based on documents in- 
cluded in this collection nor to indicate which documents have been pub- 
lished before. 

It is obviously impossible to publish all of the material in the archives on a 
given theme. From the non-German sources, the editors have chosen espe- 
cially documents reporting conversations with Prussian statesmen or bearing 
directly on Prussian policy. The reviewer can testify, however, from his own 
work in various archives from the period 1862 to 1864, that the selection has 
been made with good judgment and discrimination. 

It 1s equally impossible in anything short of a series of articles to do more 
than to indicate what is new or of especial interest in the three large volumes 
before us. The Italian war is the main theme of Volume I. which shows in 
considerable detail the attempts to prevent the war and the misunderstanding 
that developed in Austro-Prussian relations. Volume III. includes new ma- 
terial on Austro-Prussian relations and especially on the Polish crisis of 1863. 
The documents on the Polish question before the Alvensleben Convention 
throw new light on the origins of that much-vexed problem. In Volume IV., 
the Schleswig-Holstein question holds the center of the stage. Here the 
most novel contributions come from the Russian and Swedish archives. 

Since the general opening of archives that followed the War of 1914- 
1918, much of the material presented has been accessible for scholars and 
some of it has been used for articles and books. It is of real value, however, 
both for seminar exercises and for more serious studies to have so many 
new documents to supplement those previously published in scattered places. 

The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


Fondation de l'État indépendant du Congo: Un chapitre de l'histotre du 


partage de l'Afrique. Par Roserr Srantey THomson, professeur 
d'histoire à Russell Sage College. (Brussels: Office de Publicité. 


1933. Pp. 354.) 
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SrupENTS of history who refer glibly to the “scramble for Africa" would 
find on reading Professor Thomson’s admirable study of the founding cf 
the Congo Free State that the phrase in question suggests an ease in parti- 
tioning Africa that never existed. European countries seeking to occupy terri- 
tory had more to do than merely to reach in and claim land for themselves. ` 
The great labors preceding the founding of the Congo Free State form the 
theme of Professor Thomson’s book, which was made possible by the Educz- 
tional Board established by the Commission for the Relief of Belgium. The 
work is a carefully documented study. It belongs essentially to the field cf 
diplomatic history, for it is an account of the international activity of Leopold 
II. of Belgium, who was seeking to win his indifferent country to a colonial 
program. The book ends, therefore, in the year 1885; the later history of 
Leopold’s African kingdom, made familiar to the world by the revelations of 
E. D. Morel and Roger ‘Casement, is not included. 

The hero of the story is Leopold. And one notes with pleasure that the 
author's admiration for this shrewd and energetic king does not incline him 
to follow blindly the precept de mortuis nihil nisi bonum. It was Leopold 
who created Belgium’s colonial empire, although one wonders whether more 
might not be told of the bankers and traders who coóperated with him. By 
a diplomatic appeal to internationalism and humanitarianism Leopold took 
the first step in 1876, when he summoned famous geographers and explorers 
to Brussels and founded the Association internationale africaine, with na- 
tional committees in the member states. Of these committees that of Belgium 
played the leading róle; but the scheme did not work well. So in 1878 with 
the aid of bankers and traders Leopold took the second step, the formation of 
the Comité d'études du Haut-Corgo. Leopold himself contributed a goad 
deal of money to the funds of the Comité, which chose Stanley for the work 
of exploring the Upper Congo. In spite of the great secrecy maintained about 
the activity and purposes of this organization, it apparently failed to achieve 
its goal. French commercial rivalry and exploring activity forced Leopold 
to take the third step, the formation of the Association internationale du 
Congo. With the assistance of H. S. Sanford, a former minister of the 
United States to Belgium, and with a questionable deviation from strict truth, 
Leopold succeeded in winning American recognition for the territory ac- 
quired by his Association in central Africa. This curious state was not gen- 
erally recognized by the time of the Berlin Congo Conference of 1884-1885, 
where it was represented in the minds of the delegates only as “la belle dame 
de nos pensées". Long and shrewdly conducted negotiations finally over- 
came the pardonable hesitancy of the major European powers, who finally 
granted the desired recognition. Confronted thus with accomplished facts, 
Belgium accepted the Congo Free State, its only link with the latter being 
the person of Leopold II. ' 


The American character of this study 1s now and then evident in charac- 
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teristic expressions that are not fully concealed by the French rendition of 
the text. Additional material has been made available since the author made 
his researches. Foreign office papers are now accessible through the year 
1885; a study of them might necessitate some changes in that part of the 
story based on published Blue Books and the Slave Trade Papers of 1876- 
1877. But only the opening of the archives in Brussels will make possible 
the definitive account yet to be given. 
Yale University. H. R. RuD. 


War Memotrs of David Lloyd George. Volume I., 1914-1915; volume Il., 
1915-1916. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1933. Pp. vil, 
469; 449. $4.09 each.) | 
Herz is a stirring epic of the World War, in which a twentieth century 

St. George engages in fierce combat with the dragon of ineptitude. No prin- 

cipal actor in the strife played a more influential róle or was better placed to 

comprehend the entire play than Lloyd George; like Mr. Britling, he saw it 
through. -No leading actor has produced so dramatic and personal an ac- 
count. Postdating most of his contemporaries in writing memoirs, he has 
fewer revelations, perhaps, but he has the more inclusive view, and he has 
the last word. As a contemporary historical document his book has its 
defects, but it is invaluable as a source for the study of war. However 
provocative of controversy the character and conduct of the author may be, 
there is no challenging the variety of his contacts with the many-sidedness of 
war, his quick and keen perception of values, and his alert understanding 
of the human problems raised by war. Few books bring together so authori- 
tatively and so vividly the innumerable thoughts, emotions, and deeds which 
constitute the direction of modern warfare. | 
To the lively imagination and impatient realism of Lloyd George, early 

in the struggle, came the conviction that the Allies, particularly Britain, had 
no comprehensive policy based on concerted or rational planning, and that 
the conduct of operations was a drifting, hand-to-mouth procedure. Danger 
threatened, not only from foreign enemies, but also from an insidious menace 
permeating all wars—stupidity, waste, and the rivalry of prejudices, policies, 
and personalities. To such an extent did these forms of ineptitude flourish 
im Britain, buttressed as they were by pride, tradition, and tenacity, that 
Lloyd George was apparently convinced that he alone could vanquish them, 
and that like Pitt, he was the only man who could save the country. With 
inexhaustible energy and brisk intolerance of opposition he fought to arouse 
the natiori, to make the government an effective war machine, to goad the 
military authorities into a comprehension of the magnitude of their task, 
and in every way to convert easy-going, time-wasting, conventional processes 
into rapid, efficient achievements. 


i 
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His mind was not obsessed with reverence for established practices and 
it was frequently inspired by flashes which revealed much broader horizons 
than those compassed by routine or professional minds. Thus, sooner than 
most, particularly the soldiers, he saw with provocative intensity that the war 
would be essentially a conflict of material—of munitions and supplies—a duel 
between the productive ability of Allied labor and that of the Central Powers. 
He embarked on a campaign for munitions, the success of which was so com- 
plete and tangible that it has somewhat overshadowed his tireless inspiration 
in other spheres. In this effort the most obnoxious resistance came from the 
conservatism, unimaginative stubbornness, red tape, and caste tradition of 
infallibility of the military professionals in the war office and ordnance de- 
partment. Lloyd George's capacity "for amazement at professional repug- 
. nance to new ideas or formations . . . reached the saturation point”; he had 
to contend, in fact, "not with a profession but with a priesthood, devoted to 
its chosen idol". In the matter of the number and importance of heavy 
guns, of the quantity and use of high explosives, and of the number and 
significance of both machine guns and tanks, his prevision far exceeded that 
of military men (this his dated documents, memoranda, and letters prove) 
and in these matters his will triumphed. But perhaps his greatest credit 
lies in conceiving and providing for a munitions industry, with organization 
and machine tools, capable of expansion far beyond the immediate range 
of vision. E 

When the results of the military campaigns alarmed and shocked Lloyd 
George, as disproportionate to the power and legitimate expectations of the 
Allies, he refused to accept the explanations of the professional soldiers or 
to be impressed by the mystery of the military craft. With the presumption 
of a "meddlesome politician", he plunged deliberately into the realm of 
strategy. The ancient problem of the relations of civilian and military control 
(recently so ably discussed by General Sir Frederick Maurice in his Govern- 
ment and War) is forcibly and instructively illustrated in Lloyd George's 
book. With a simplicity which was, perhaps, too simple but with a logic 
and freshness which seem to your reviewer convincingly sound, Lloyd 
George contended, in advance, for a strategy in 1915 which was superior to 
that which was so disastrously adopted. He grasped intelligently and betimes 
the extent to which modern warfare had invalidated the sacrosanct maxims 
anent offense and defense, anent the concentration of force in the main 
theater of war. 'lo his comprehensive view the main theater of the war 
should lie where major results could be obtained; these, he held, were in 
Russia and the Balkans. He saw them not as isolated factors or areas but as 
parts of the whole problem of man power, resources, and material. Unhypno- 
tized by the “blood red sun of the West”, he advocated an adequately 
prepared offensive via Albania or Salonika, or both, to dominate the Balkans 
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and assist Russia. After all, the Germans were violating the canon of the 
main theater by “holding” on the Western front and attacking in the East. 
Why should the Allies with superior power be less successful in doing the 
same? ^ 

In the acrid dispute among "Eastern fronters, Western fronters, and 
side-show advocates", Lloyd George did not come off second best. To 
Field Marshal Robertson's "Every fool knows that you cannot be too strong 
at the decisive point" [vzz., the Western front], he replies, "but every wise 
man also knows that the decisive point is the one at which you have the best 
chance of beating your enemy with the least risk and at the lowest cost, and 
that only ‘every focl’ would deliberately choose to fight him at the point 
which presents the greatest difficulty . . . ‘every fool’ would also know that 
the attack at the decisive point must be made at the decisive moment". The 
correctness of Lloyd George’s contention will always involve a tantalizing 
historical "if". But the subsequent course of the war, notably in such aspects 
as the transport muddle behind the Western front, the Mesopotamian opera- 
tions of so much tragedy and horror—that "veritable Paradise of the Brass 
Hat" in which the soldiers without civilian interference ran the show—and 
the bloody failures of 1916, 1917, and 1918 went far to justify the "meddle- 
some politician". 

Rebuffed by the generals in 1915, Lloyd George turned his attention to 
the question of the supreme war control and with step-by-step persistence 
succeeded in improving that of Britain; he ultimately secured a concentration 
in the War Cabinet, and made himself, as prime minister, a war dictator. 
It is not unfair to hold that, even as the nature and problems of warfare 
were modified by the influence of supplies and material, the requirements of 
effective direction were changing; Lloyd George's injection of civilian au- 
thority into military considerations was neither such an egregious calamity 
as some generals would have us believe, nor the least of his contributions to 
Allied victory. His narrative of the cabinet crisis which ended Asquith's 
ministry 1s too brief to be definitive but it reveals, in conjunction with Beaver- 
brook's Politicians and the War, a less sinister background than was formerly 
suspected. The decline of the Liberal party was inevitable for, as Lloyd 
George remarks, "war has always been fatal to Liberalism"; and his own 
conviction that he alone could lead Britain to a saving victory, is sufficient 
motive to explain his attitude to the “miasma of indecision” which beclouded 
the Asquith government. 

Negotiations with Ireland following the Easter rebellion, labor complica- 
tions, conscription, liquor control, “premature peace” discussions, the pool- 
ing of Allied resources, relations with the United States, and food supplies 
are some of the other concerns which Lloyd George records. These are re- 
counted with vivacity and cogency, if not always with impartiality. His 
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sympathetic dealing with labor, employing a minimum of threat and coer- 
cion, was an indispensable contribution to his country’s strength; his exposi- 
tion of the peace moves, the memoranda of Lansdowne and Balfour and the 
“military” peace terms of Robertson is reasonable and fair, and historically 
important. His interpretation of President Wilson's position is much more 
intelligent than that of most European contemporaries; it is that of a politician 
who understands and is sympathetic, but is not moved to admiration; Lloyd 
George possessed too much in common with Theodore Roosevelt, with whom 
he occasionally exchanged amenities, to admire Wilson. 

Highly interesting and valuable are Lloyd George’s epigrammatic and 
trenchant personal sketches of his co-workers—among them Grey, Kitchener, 
Robertson, Geddes, Balfour, Carson, Haldane, and notably Bonar Law with 
whom he entered, as Stanley Baldwin asserted, “the most perfect partner- 
ship in political history’: Rarely does Lloyd George forget his lowly origin 
as distinguished from that of his colleagues born in the tradition of the 
governing aristocracy. He dramatizes this contrast in a picture of Balfour, ` 
on the steps of the gilt throne of Queen Anne—unoccupied since the death 
of the last Stuart sovereign—intimately confronting, for the first time, a 
Trades Union deputation. For the humble worker he has a genuine sym- 
pathy. Note the difference between his feelings during a conversation with 
the elated Joffre and Haig, just after the first evanescent successes of the 
Somme (which they promised “ecstatically” to win in a few days with 
cavalry), and his emotions fired by an account of heroic women whose 
obscure contribution to victory was the adjustment of defective shell fuses, 
“carrying on” after a terrible, death-dealing explosion. 

Neither the ex parte character of Lloyd George's pièce justificative, with 
its sometimes brash generalizations and facile assurance, nor surfeit of war 
literature should deter students of statesmanship or of war from an acquaint- 
ance with this book. 

Amherst College. LAURENCE B. PACKARD. 


Peacemaking, 1919: being Reminiscences of the Paris Peace Conference. 
By Harorp Nicorson. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. 
Pp. vii, 378. $4.50.) 

“Tue purpose of this book is . . . not so much to formulate a record of 
events, as to catch, before it evaporates, the unhealthy and unhappy atmos- 
phere of the Peace Conference; to convey some impression of that gradual 
drift, away from our early peaks of aspiration towards the low countries 
where figures laboured hurriedly together in a gathering fog .. .; my sole 
endeavour is to recapture states of mind.” 

The volume is composed of two parts, Book I., “As it seems to-day”, 
written recently, and Book II., “As it seemed then”. The latter part, slightly 
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less than half in bulk of the volume, is made up of extracts from the author’s 
diary, written during the conference. Technically imperfect, in that selec- 
tions only are printed, and that even these passages are written up from 
abbreviated memoranda, the diary invites some skepticism. I can only record 
my personal conviction of its integrity, based on considerable intercourse 
with Nicolson at the conference. Nothing else known to me conveys so 
accurately and so effectively the feelings of a subordinate engaged in the 
peace negotiations—his hopes and doubts, his moods and his distractions. 
Book II. is a valuable historical document. 

Book I. must be judged differently. Starting with the admission “T can 
make no claim to recapture any state of mind other than my own” the author 
proceeds to lay bare the thoughts of other people at the conference. To him, 
as to Keynes years ago and to many others in the interval, the complex 
workings of Mr. Wilson’s mind seem to be no secret. M. Poireau himself 
could not more effectively explain the happenings of the conference by ref- 
erence to the little grey cells. The narrative has the interest—and the his- 
torical value—of a detective story. To prove or to disprove the author’s theses 
is equally impossible. This, at least, may be asserted, that if the author’s 
ability as a mind reader is measured by his success in reading the minds of 
the American territorial advisers he is an unsafe guide. He pictures them 
as having their confidence shaken by the November elections, “the ghost 
disturbing all their feasts’, and then progressively eaten away; “the suspicion 
that America was asking Europe to make sacrifices to righteousness which 
America would never make, and had never made, herself, produced a mood 
of diffidence, uncertainty and increasing despair". Personal recollections, 
checked by reference to my colleagues, recall an entirely different state of 
mind. American politics played practically no part in their thoughts. Some 
of them, like Nicolson, felt the nervous strain of the conference, and had 
their ups and downs of feeling. Some of them, oddly enough, found in him 
the same faults as a negotiator (cloudiness, vacillation), which he found in 
them. Most of them were wrapped up in the work of the day, and believed 
to the end that they were getting results—admittedly imperfect, but the best 
to be got under the circumstances. 

The circumstances of the conference offer the author material for a dis- 
cussion much more definite and much more valuable than his account of 
its psychology. He states his main thesis early in the book. “Given the 
atmosphere of the time, given the passions aroused in all democracies by four 
years of war, it would have been impossible even for supermen to devise a 
peace of moderation and righteousness.” The conference was late in as- 
sembling and late in settling down to work. “Of our wholly unavoidable 
misfortunes, the most dominant was democratic opinion.” “The second 
wholly unavoidable misfortune of the Paris Conference was that the pleni- 
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potentiaries of the five Great Powers each occupied a political position, was 
each representative of some alert but ignorant electorate.” “The presence of 
President Wilson in Paris was a serious misfortune.’ The choice of Paris 
for the meeting was a blunder, but inevitable. 

There were other difficulties which the author thinks might ae been 
avoided and which are treated in a chapter headed Mistakes. The Fourteen 
Points did not provide a firm basis for the conduct of the conference. No 
definite program of procedure had been agreed upon. For more than ten 
weeks no decision was made whether the treaty under discussion was to be 
preliminary or final, was to be negotiated or imposed. In regard to organiza- 
tion the author offers an interesting estimate. “I should say that some 30 
per cent of the total energy of the Supreme Council was taken up by execu- 
tive functions, that some ro per cent was wasted on unnecessary detail, and 
that some 40 per cent was devoted to preventing a breach between one or 
other of the Allies. The remaining 20 per cent was expended upon the 
task of making peace.” 

Admirably written, the book should be, and doubtless will be, widely read; 
when judged most critically it is still interesting and suggestive. 

Yale University. Curve Day. 


Modern Germany: a Study of Conflicting Loyalties. By PauL Kosox, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Long Island University. 
[Studies in the Making of Citizens.] (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1933. Pp. xiil, 348. $3.00.) 

Germany enters the Third Reich. By Carvin B. Hoover. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. 241. $2.50.) 


Dr. Kosok starts from the assumption that German civic training is not 
to be regarded as a means of uniting citizens and groups into an all-embracing 
national community, but rather as a method employed by the ruling bour- 
| geoisie to break the class loyalities of the non-bourgeois groups. According 
to his view, the main problem is the way by which the middle class German 
state was able, both before and after the War, to bring the bulk of organized 
labor to accept “bourgeois property, bourgeois society, and the bourgeois state". 
The chief instrument in bringing this about appears to him to have been the 
Social Democratic party, “a bulwark of the bourgeois state and society already 
in 1914" (p. 77). In the last years it has been the disinherited middle class 
which threatens to abandon its allegiance to the bourgeois state. Dr. Kosok 
thinks it is now the National Socialists who have taken upon themselves the 
task of keeping the middle and lower classes from becoming revolutionary, 
which in his mind would be equivalent to lining up with the Communists. 

Anyone who questions the basic conception of the book—more explicitly 
and aggressively expressed in the chapter written by Isodor Ginsburg on 
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“national symbolism"—must necessarily object to many of Dr. Kosok's 
interpretations. His approach to the subject has, however, the advantage that 
it has led to a thorough study both of the history and the sociological sig- 
nificance of all such institutions as the German political parties, the civil 
service, the army, the schools, and the churches. "These are treated as instru- 
ments of civic training, and at the same time as expressions of the deep- 
reaching processes oz social and political evolution through which Germany 
has passed since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Professor Hoover's book tells how the National Socialists came into power, 
how they acted in the first months of their rule, and what are the main 
principles upon which they base their movement and their government. 
While thoroughly out of sympathy with National Socialism, the author tries 
to be dispassionate, feeling that the standards of a "liberal peace-time society" 
cannot be applied to a world so different both in conditions and ideals. Like 
Dr. Kosok, he emphasizes the economic factors. “It was the hostility of the 
people based upon economic grounds", he writes (p. 31), “which gave the 
mass weight to the movement". He too blames the Social Democrats, whose 
policy, he claims, had resulted in no real progress whatever toward the an- 
nounced goal of socialism. ‘The opposition to the capitalist system passed from 
the proletariat, which lacked leadership, to the disinherited middle classes. 
Professor Hoover does not agree with those who regard the National Social- 
ists’ economic program as being vague and meaningless, but thinks that “a 
new type of economic system may evolve out of the present embryonic form 
of National Socialism" (p. 209). With reference to the international con- 
sequences, he is full of apprehension. He bases his judgment of Germany's 
future foreign policy largely upon the books which Adolf Hitler and Alfred 
Rosenberg wrote long before the party came into power. He also assumes 
that Germany has unequaled military abilities. 

Yale University. ARNOLD WOLFERS. 
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T'ercentenary Pamphlets. Issued by the Committee on Historical Pub- 
lications, Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut, 
Cuartes M. Anprews, Chairman, 1931—June, 1933, GeorcE Mar- 
THEW Dutcuer, Chairman. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1933+) | 
Ir is a novel program which the Committee on Historical Publications 

of the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission has adopted to celebrate the 

approaching anniversary. The scheme is modest, surely, as compared with 
such an enterprise as the Illinois centennial history; but it is in keeping 
with the times, and it has fallen into capable hands. The committee plans 
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to issue in the next few years a series of pamphlets in attractive format, de- 
signed for a lay audience of intelligent readers, to deal with a wide variety 
of subjects in the history of the state. A score have already been published, 
including the well-digested Instructions to Contributors (1932, pp. 3). 
They range in point of time and theme from aboriginal history, in The 
Indians of Connecticut (pp. 33) by Mathias Spiess, to the well-told story 
of The Discoverer of Anaesthesia: Dr. Horace Wells of Hartford (pp. 13) 
by Henry W. Erving. It is gratifying to discover that throughout tradition, 
legend, and local bias have been excluded, in keeping with the rules laid 
down by the committee; and thet in general the appeal for those literary 
qualities which will attract readers has also been kept in view. The sketch 
of the Indians would have profited in this respect by editorial revision. In 
contrast is the effective parrative of Indian warfare in Howard Bradstreet’s 
The Story of the War with the Pequots, Re-Told (pp. 32). In deference to 
ahother prejudice of the general reader the contributors have availed them- 
selves but sparingly of a restricted permission to use footnotes; in a number 
of the pamphlets, however, brie: bibliographies appear. 

The plan to print significant documents is represented thus far only by 
The Charter of Connecticut, 1662 (pp. 22), which is textually reproduced 
with great fidelity, and has prefatory notes by Albert C. Bates and Charies 
M. Andrews; the latter writes on the passage through the seals. Biographies 
as such are barred, but a judicious sketch of Thomas Hooker (pp. 19) by 
Warren S. Archibald is included. Although original contributions are so- 
licited, some of the best numbers are reprints of important articles or con- 
venient digests of more formidable monographs. The reprints include the 
two valuable essays by Professor Andrews on Connecticut and the British 
Government (pp. 35) and on The Connecticut Intestacy Law (pp. 28); and 
two related articles by Lawrence H. Gipson included under the title Coz- 
necticut Taxation, 1750-1775 (pp. 41). From his own recent book Jarvis 
M. Morse has adapted his brief political sketch, Under the Constitution of 
1818: The First Decade (pp. 20), and his longer essay, The Rise of Liberal- 
ism in Connecticut, 1828-1850 (pp. 45). Roland M. Hooker’s Boundaries 
of Connecticut (pp. 38) deals briefly with the subject of Clarence W. Bowen’s 
detailed study, and is made more useful by a number of maps. 

Another handsome map adds to the value of Isabel S. Mitchell’s attrac- 
tive essay on Roads and Road-Making in Colonial Connecticut. (pp. 32). 
The Connecticut roads which Washington followed are similarly depicted 
in the map which accompanies Professor George M. Dutcher’s interesting 
survey of George. Washington and Connecticut in War and Peace (pp. 35). 
The excellence of these and other illustrations emphasizes the lack of pic- 
tures in the two architectural studies: J. Frederick Kelly's Early Domestic 
Architecture of Connecticut (pp. 30), and the Reverend Noah Porter’s The 
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New England Mecting House (pp. 34). The former especially calls for 
plans and details. The author writes with authority, though he is in con- 
flict with critical opinion in supposing that in New England log cabins com- 
monly antedated frame houses. Porter's discourse is clearly obsolete in re- 
spect to architecture but it has other claims to inclusion. A lesser art, but 
one of interest to many readers, is represented in Mabel R. Moore's brief 
study of Lambert Hitchcock and his Hitchcock Chairs (pp. 12, illustrated). 

The longest pamphlet (a triple number) is devoted to The Settlement 
of the Connecticut Towns (pp. 75), a seminar paper by Dorothy Deming, 
rewritten by Professor Andrews, and illustrated by Moses Park's map of 
1766. This important subject of settlement is further developed, locally, in 
Miss Deming's Settlement of Litchfield County (pp. 16), and in Professor 
Leonard W. Labaree's Milford, Connecticut (pp. 30). 

The University of Michigan. "VERNER W. CRANE. 


The Records of the Virginia Company of London. Edited by Susan 
Myra Kuinespury, A.M., Ph.D, Carola Woerishoffer Professor of 
Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College. Volume III. [The Library of 
Congress.) (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1933. Pp. 
xx, 769. $5.00.) 

THE first two vo-umes of Dr. Kingsbury's Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany, published by the Library of Congress in 1906, comprised the com- 
pany's official court minutes from 1619 to 1624. The editor included also 
a list of the other extant records with a promise of publication at a later 
date of such as were not already reproduced in reliable and convenient 
sources. The appearance of this, the first of two volumes designed to com- 
plete the set, is a welcome event. For here is a record not merely of the 
Virginia Company, but of early English colonization as well, that will 
prove of interest to all students of this period in American and British history. 

Though the present volume covers the years from 1607 to 1622, only 
fifty-seven items are of earlier date than April, 1619. Several of these, how- 
ever, are of more than ordinary interest. Especially is this true of the in- 
structions from the Virginia council to Sir Thomas Gates in 1609 and those 
of approximately the same date to Lord De La Warr. When considered 
with the commissions and instructions to Governor Yeardley and Sir Francis 
Wyatt, found in the later pages of the volume, the student is provided with 
a valuable key to the course of the company’s policy. Of interest too, espe- 
cially to those disposed to emphasize the economic motivation of the adven- 
turers, are the records of several suits in chancery through 1612 and 1613 
by which the company sought an enforced collection of unpaid subscrip- 
tions to the joint-stock. 

The remainder of the 273 documents fall within the period between Sir 
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Edwin Sandys's accession to power in the spring of 1619 and the late months 
of 1622. These are in many ways the most interesting and controversial 
years of the company’s history. Sandys’s heroic efforts to rescue the busi- 
ness from bankruptcy and to realize the original aims of the colony con- 
stitute an enlightening chapter in the history of English expansion. A 
careful study of the years prior to 1623 will also reveal the reasons for his 
failure and for the eventual dissolution of the company. The court book 
is, of course, the most valuable single source for a study of these problems. 
It suffers, however, from the disadvantages of all official minutes, which in 
this instance are somewhat aggravated because of bitter factionalism among 
the adventurers. To get a clear and correct view of the company’s affairs, 
it is necessary to check impressions gained from the minutes against the evi- 
dence of documents in which the adventurers, both at home and in Vir- 
ginia, spoke more frankly and with less regard for the reputation of the 
business. Miss Kingsbury has assembled here for the convenience of other 
students the materials necessary for such a study. 

These she classifies as official and private. Among the former are im- 
portant documents of state which do not appear in such official publications 
as the Acts of the Privy Council. More valuable, however, are the papers 
included from the so-called Manuscript Records of the Virginia Company, 
Volume III. This important collection, consisting of original records or 
authenticated contemporary copies dating from August, 1621, to the end 
of the company, was acquired by the Library of Congress from Thomas 
Jefferson. Especially useful are the official acts of the councils in London 
and in Virginia, and the official correspondence between the officers of the 
company and the authorities in the colony. No other source that we have 
reveals more clearly the purposes of the Sandys party, or the difficulties 
which were faced in the attempt to realize his hopes for the colony. 

The private papers of some of the more prominent adventurers are of 
even greater value for certain purposes. The most important single collec- 
tion represented in this volume is the Ferrar Papers belonging to Magda- 
lene College at Cambridge. A few documents of official or semiofficial 
character are included, but more interesting is the private correspondence of 
Sandys and his loyal lieutenants, John and Nicholas Ferrar. Communica- 
tions between them regarding the affairs of the company, and letters of 
complaint from leading colonists, reveal conditions in Virginia quite dif- 
ferent from the impressions conveyed by the official reports spread upon the 
minutes of the court. While it will be difficult to impugn the sincerity and 
honesty of the company’s officers, their opponents’ charges of mismanage- 
ment and of overhasty and illjudged action are well supported by these 
papers. The Manchester Papers, which record the interests and activities 
of the powerful Earl of Warwick, Sandys’s most determined enemy at the 
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time of the company’s fall, relate chiefly to events of 1623 and after. Such 
items as fall prior to that date, however, are included. Of other collections, 
notice may be taken only of the Smyth of Nibley Papers, now held by the 
New York Public Library. Among the more significant developments in 
the colony was the establishment by special patent from the company of 
private plantations financed by individual groups of adventurers. These 
records of Smyth’s Hundred constitute the only sizable collection of papers 
relating to one of these enterprises. Since they, like many items in the 
Ferrar and Manchester papers, are frequently difficult to decipher, scholars 
are indebted to the editor for the convenience with which they may now be 
consulted. 

It has been possible to mention only the more important collections in- 
cluded in whole or in part by Miss Kingsbury. A list of the libraries and 
depositories from which she has collected her material indicates the extent 
and value of her labors. She has gathered together and arranged in con- 
venient chronological order sources for Virginia’s history that heretofore 
could be consulted only at great expense of time and money. Many of them 
have been known and used before, but not a' few represent her own dis- 
coveries. The Government Printing Office has produced an unusually at- 
tractive volume, and its careful and scholarly editing guarantees its perma- 
nent usefulness to students. When the set is completed with the publica- 
tion of the fourth volume, it will be difficult to think of any work which 
may more justly be referred to as a monumental service to American 
scholarship. 

New York University. W. F. Craven. 


The Writings of George Washington from the Original Manuscript 
Sources, 1745-1799. Edited by Jonn C. Frrzparricx, under the direc- 
tion of the United States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. Volumes I-IX. (Washington: Government Printing Of- 


fice. 1931-1932.) 

Tae first considerable publication of Washington's writings was the 
twelve-volume edition of Jared Sparks, brought out just one hundred years 
ago (1834-1837), of which the first volume was a life of Washington, Vol- 
umes II. to XI. mainly letters, while Volume XII. included speeches, mes- 
sages, proclamations, and addresses during his presidency, together with 
some forty miscellaneous letters, 1759-1798, agricultural papers, etc. For 
half a century this collection of Washington's writings was the chief source 
of knowledge about him and inevitably gave tone to tte common concep- 
tion of his life and character. Of the editorial deficiencies of Sparks, aptly 
characterized by Dr. Fitzpatrick as an "editorial hypnosis", it is perhaps 
sufficient here to say that the liberties he took with his texts were for the 
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most part such as editors of that period regarded as not only their privilege 
but their duty. The code of realistic historians which prescribes anathema 
for the editor who presumptuously alters the text of a historical document 
is of comparatively recent enactment. 

The recognition of Sparks’s shortcomings, as well as the need for an 
enlarged and sounder basis from which to judge the commander of the 
Revolutionary armies and the first President, led to the publication of a 
new edition, under the efficient editorship of Mr. Worthington C. Ford 
(1889-1893). Mr. Ford, while doing full justice to the zeal and indefati- 
gable labors of Sparks in the cause of Revolutionary history, points out that 
a consequence of his editorial practices was “a distorted idea of Washing- 
ton’s personal character and abilities”. “The young colonel of the Virginia 
regiment, serving in the colonial wars”, remarks Mr. Ford, “writes in Mr. 
Sparks’ volumes with the same maturity of style and thought as the presi- 
dent of the established republic.” Mr. Ford accordingly had a twofold aim: 
first, to bring the published letters into conformity with the originals, mak- 
ing it possible to comprehend “the gradual mental development of the man 
from youth to old age”; and, secondly, to make the selections such as would 
“preserve a proper balance between the public and the private acts of the 
man, so displaying his character more fully than has been done”. Never- 
theless the limitations of Mr. Ford’s collection were such that he found his 
greatest difficulty to be the task oZ choosing from amongst the abundant 
riches that lay before him. 

To make a brief comparison of these two editions, Sparks printed some- 
what more than 2500 letters and documents; Ford eliminated more than 
one-third of these and included many new ones (his additions, leaving 
out of consideration the numerous extracts, were about 200 fewer than his 
eliminations), drawing more largelv than did Sparks on journals and diaries. 
The result is that Sparks and Ford together published more than 3200 letters 
and other items. Dr. Fitzpatrick estimates that the total number of letters 
and documents written or signed by Washington are between eight and 
ten thousand. This estimate may be gauged by the number included in the 
first nine volumes of the new edition, ending with November 3, 1777. To 
use round numbers, there are 2850 letters and some 800 other items. Foz 
the same period Sparks has about 735 items in all, Ford 870. Moreover, 
the letters are rapidly increasing in number. For instance, in, the period 
June to December, 1775, there are 205; for the year 1776 the number rose 
. to 708, and in the first ten months of 1777 to 1163. It is these two collec- 
tions, then, presenting not more than a third of Washington’s writings, that 
for nearly half a century have constituted the fund upon which the layman 
and the historian alike -have for the most part drawn for utterances of 
George Washington. If meanwhile an occasional biographer has made good 
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use of the manuscript material in the Library of Congress, others have 
browsed over those papers with results not always satisfactory, while still 
others appear to have breezed through them, bringing away chiefly treas- 
ured mares’ nests. 

The fundamen:al purpose of the Bicentennial Commission in getting out 
this new edition ož Washington's writings, as stated by the editor, has been 
“to develop a clearer understanding, realization, and knowledge of George 
Washington by making available all of his essential writings, unhampered 
by the commercial limitations necessarily existent in all private enterprises”. 
` One further statement of the editor is appropriate here: “Few established 
facts of history”, he remarks, “will be greatly disturbed by this compre- 
hensive publication, but the new information as to Washington’s person- 
ality, found in these hitherto unpublished letters, and bringing those for- 
merly published irto exact textual accord with the originals, discloses how 
far afield biographers of Washington have wandered.” 

With regard to the all-inclusiveness of this edition, there appear to have 
been, in the earlier volumes, but inconsiderable eliminations. In later vol- 
umes however the occasional presentation of a letter only by way of a brief 
abstract in a footnote suggests that the commission may have found it 
necessary to contract its lines. The problem of carrying out the commis- 
sion’s ambitious p.an is much simplified by the fact that the Library of 
Congress is supposed to possess in one form or another, ninety-eight per 
cent of the known writings of Washington, but the scattered two per cent 
has been diligently sought and much of it obtained. Amongst the new in- | 
clusions Washington’s general orders, etc., bulk large in the whole, yet new 
letters exceed them in quantity manyfold. While the letters in Sparks and 
Ford are representative and, upon the whole, present the best that came 
from Washington’s mind and pen, nevertheless at almost every point they 
leave gaps unspanned. To illustrate from two important phases of Wash- 
ington’s career as commander in chief, namely, his relations with Congress, 
on the one hand, and with the states collectively and individually, on the 
other, neither of these phases can be adequately comprehended without ref- 
erence to many letters that do not appear in either Sparks or Ford. A like 
observation is true of the military correspondence. 

A few specific instances of the character and extent of the new material 
made available by this edition may appropriately be cited. The earliest bit 
of Washingtoniana to survive is his school exercises, belonging to the year 
1745. The earliest letter (not found in either Sparks or Ford) is one of 
May 5, 1749, to his brother Lawrence. There are half a dozen other additions 
for the period prior to 1754. Washington's life for the five years beginning 
with 1754, the pefiod of his colonial military service, has seemed to be fairly 
well documented, with 165 letters in Ford (not to mention journals and 
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other memoranda) and 124 in-Sparks; but the new edition increases this 
record to 459 letters and more than eighty orders, instructions, etc., the latter 
being selective only. These new materials contribute not a little to rounding 
out this interesting and important period of Washington’s career. 

The years from 1759 to 1774 arz lean years in the Washington records. 
Sparks prints only thirty-three letters and other items of the period, Ford 
eighty, and, although the present edition contains 313 items (nine-tenths of 
them letters), the record is still relatively meager, for the yearly average 
over these fifteen years is less than one-fourth what it is for the preceding 
five years. Such as it is however the record is of exceptional value for the 
insight which it affords into Washington’s management of his estate. These 
years no doubt did much for the development of the methodical habits and 
administrative capacity that were to be so serviceable to him in the conduct 
of the war. i 

Many illustrations might be given of the enlargement of scope which 
the new materials afford, but perhaps one further example will suffice. In 
that period centering about the battle of Trenton, say from December 22, 
1776, to January 1, 1777, there are thirty-three letters and two general orders, 
the majority of them pertaining to the Trenton affair. Of these Sparks has 
eight and Ford five. Significantly, the letter of December 23 to Colonel 
Joseph Reed or Colonel John Cadwalader, printed by both Sparks and Ford, 
is omitted as lacking authenticity. The draft of the letter is not found 
among the Washington Papers, and the original has never been produced. 
Furthermore, Dr. Fitzpatrick, adding his contribution to an old contro- 
versy, contends, with reason, that Reed had no such share in the Trenton 
plan as that letter would seem to indicate. 

The existence of variant texts of many of Washington’s letters naturally . 
gives rise to a question of proper editorial practice. In some instances let- 
ters exist in as many as five different forms—the draft, the letter-book copy, 
the letter sent, official copies transmitted by the secretary of Congress, and 
finally the Varick transcript—often varying slightly in phraseology or even 
in some part of the contents. The crafts, which were drawn either by Wash- 
ington or one of his secretaries, usually contain emendations, frequently in 
Washington's own hand, of which the editor must take cognizance. The 
principle adopted is thus stated by Dr. Fitzpatrick: "Preference has been 
given, first, to the text of the letter as sent, wherever that text has been avail- 
able; second, to the draft in Washington's writing or to the draft corrected 
by him; and, third, to the contemporary letter-book record, as the most exact 
duplicate of the letter sent.” Significant variations between texts, particu- 
larly Washington's own emendation in the drafts, are noted. Letters writ- 
ten by Washington himself are designated by means of an asterisk, and 
the locations of the texts used are indicated by convenient symbols. 
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The treatment of one group of letters calls for particular mention. About 
1784 or 1785 Washington edited, so to speak, some of his earlier letters, 
preserved in letter books, materially altering their phraseology. The letters 
as amended were then copied into letter books (sometimes with still further 
emendations), and it was these latter copies that Sparks used. Mr. Ford 
discovered the originals while his work was going through the press, but 
too late to make much use of them. Dr. Fitzpatrick has reproduced, as far as 
possible, the original texts, although in places the erasures are so complete 
as to defy decipherment. 

In the performance of his editorial tasks Dr. Fitzpatrick has, naturally, 
availed himself of the prior labors of Sparks and Ford, but his own anno- 
tations go much further. Persons and places are identified, obscurities and 
allusions are clarified, and now and then the editor permits himself a dis- 
cussion of facts and evidences. Each volume hes its index, prepared by 
Mr. David M. Matteson, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of the product. 

The present reviewer definitely foregoes the privilege (a privilege highly 
prized by reviewers as a class) of setting down a list of errata. He solemnly 
avers however that he has found some errors, mainly typographical, but 
they are for the most part such as will scarcely mislead the wayfaring 
reader or greatly disturb the hardboiled historian. 

Lastly, be it said, that of the multitudinous commemorations of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington this definitive 
edition of Washington’s writings is bound to be of the greatest and most 
permanent value. 

Division of Historical Research, EpMunp C. BURNETT. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


History of the State of New York. Edited by ALExANDER C. Frick, State 
Historian. Volume III., Whzg and Tory; volume IV., The New 
State. [New York State Historical Association.) (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1933. Pp. xii, 387; xiv, 387. $5.00 each:) 
THESE two volumes maintain in every way the high standard set by the 

first two. The first half of Volume III. completes the story of the founding 

of the colony; and as might be expected these five chapters-are devoted to 
summaries of the broader social aspects of New York colonial life. It may 
be doubted if students will find anywhere a more instructive chapter on 
the courts and the law in the colonial period than that of Julius Goebel, jr. 

Augustus H. Shearer's chapter on The Church, the School, and the Press 

is necessarily, detailed but it is an admirable and painstaking contribution. 

Evarts B. Greene deals with a noble theme, New York and the Old Empire, 

and the results are such as might be expected from a practiced hand. Well- 
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conceived chapters by Richard E. Day, summarizing the English period, 
and by Edward Porter Alexander, on the Provincial Aristocracy and the 
Land, complete this part of the work. The captious critic might complain 
of repetitions in these chapters but the repetitions are defensible and they 
strengthen rather than weaken the effect of the narrative as a whole. 

The second half of Volume III. launches New York upon the broad cur- 
rent of the Revolution. Here the reader finds a larger number of specialists 
in American history and, without disparaging the younger scholars, it must 
be admitted that experience does count. Ralph V. Harlow offers a dis- 
criminating chapter on the Causes of the Revolution; E. C. Burnett writes 
on New York in the Continental Congress in the way in which he is en- 
titled to write in view of his knowledge of the subject. A. C. Flick dis- 
cusses the Loyalists in a manner that comes dangerously near to suggesting 
that a thirty page chaptersby a person who knows is sometimes better than 
an entire book on the same subject. Other chapters are the Rise of the 
Revolutionary Committee System by Hugh M. Flick, and the Provincial 
Congress and the Declaration of Independence by A. C. Flick. New York 
may not have been the largest, the richest, or the most populous of the 
colonies but the reader is likely to concede that it is one of the most illustra- 
tive as to the course of events from 1763 to 1783. l 

Lack of space forbids extensive comment upon Volume IV. As stated 
in the foreword the volume “is devoted to a further elucidation of the New 
York phase of the War of Independence”. Topics discussed are: Military 
Organizations and Activities, by Peter Nelson; The Occupation of New 
York City by the British, by Oscar T. Barck, jr., New York in the Strategy 
of the Revolution, by Hoffman Nickerson; Finance and Army Supplies, by 
John A. Krout; The State Government under the First Constitution, by 
E. Wilder Spaulding; The Clinton-Sullivan Campaign of 1779, by A. C. 
Flick; Peace Negotiations, 1775-1783, and The Evacuation of New York 
in 1783, both by Alexander J. Wall; The Mothers of New York, by Mrs. 
Alton B. Parker; and The Results of the Revolution, by Frank Monaghan. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written on New York in the Revolution’ 
one may still find here one of the best accounts of the Revolution in this 
pivotal area. The chapters are well organized, clear, and convincing. It is 
eminently appropriate, if fault must be found with any, to find it with the 
chapter by the editor, Alexander C. Flick, on the Sullivan-Clinton Cam- 
paign of 1779. This chapter assumes to do more than the contributors gen- 
erally do toward setting the record right. Mr. Flick's old and new inter- 
pretations of the Sullivan expedition are not entirely clear or convincing. 
To be specific, i£ Washington saw by 1779, as Mr. Flick suggests, that the 
war was practically deadlocked and became concerned regarding the possi- 
bility that the young nation might be shut up in.a narrow strip of land 
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along the Atlantic, these thoughts could hardly have been useful in pro- 
moting the George Rogers Clark expedition in 1778 or in planning the 
Sullivan expedition. in the winter of 1778-1779. 

Dramatic and irteresting as this part of the history of the State of New 
York 1s again shown to be, the reader may look forward with interest and 
confidence to the suzceeding volumes dealing with New York in the Union. 

Cornell University. J. P. Brerz. 


Honest John Adams. By Giuserr Cumar. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 

Company. 1933. Pp. xii, 359. $3.75.) 

Proressor Chinard has retold the life of John Adams simply and effec- 
tively, resisting the temptation of giving too much emphasis to his deeds 
or of overcoloring his personal qualities and deficiencies. He adds little to 
our knowledge of the man and rests almost wholly on: printed material. 
From the Jefferson manuscripts, which he knows so well, he draws extracts 
from unpublished letters of Adams and he gives examples of marginal notes 
made by Adams in his readings. Apart from such items*he has built up 
his well constructed story from material already available. His book must 
therefore be judged by the interpretation of Adams's actions and policies. 

Having treated Jefferson as the “Apostle of Americanism” Professor 
Chihard can find only the word “Honest” with which to characterize 
Adams. A question, however, suggests itself; whether Adams had not a 
more complete vision of what would have been nearer to a model republic? 
His democracy was of the town meeting kind, as Chinard states. His dis- 
trust of the masses and leaning to the intelligent and responsible offered a 
more restricted but safer political growth than has occurred. Hamilton is 
held largely responsible for what has happened; yet without universal suf- 
frage it would have been more difficult to have imposed upon us the rule of 
the often ignorant majority or the manipulation of that majority by the 
interested seeking privilege. Hamilton and Jefferson have worked together 
and the Adamses, father and son, have opposed their general policies, seek- 
ing to preserve the full worth of the suffrage and the great resources of the 
country against the attacks of mere numbers and legalized favoritism. Pro- 
fessor Chinard places the two, Adams and Jefferson, on the ‘same plane of 
importance, which is just to both, and he also draws contrasts that are 
equally just. He gives an inviting account of their long and true friend- 
ship and sympathy. Yet in politics Jeflerson was more “practical” and 
Adams more “philosophical”. “Curiously enough, it was the epicurean and 
materialistic philosopher of Monticello who had become the heir of the 
messianic or providential tradition of the Pilgrims. It was Jefferson who 
maintained that the Americans were a chosen people, set apart to demon- 
strate to the world by their example that it was possible to establish on 
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this earth an entirely new order cf things—a new form of government, a 
new political gospel offering hope and consolation to the oppressed peoples 
of the world". Adams is classed among the humanists and historians cf 
the Old World, one who “felt that man was shackled by historical fatali- 
ties and natural limitations from which he could never liberate himself”. 
Many such quotations could be made, challenging consideration and at 
times opposition; but the book as a whole leaves a distinctly favorable im- 
pression and the writer has in his wish to be just passed over a number of 
debatable matters in favor of his subject. Adams has so suffered in his 
life and in history from violent and unreasoning attack, that it is a pleasure 
to read so balanced a judgment as is here given. The man stands out in 
due relation to men and events of his times, worthy of all praise for his 
conscientious devotion to his country. 

Professor Chinard notes that in Adams’s Diary is found the earliest men- 
tion of Rousseau in any American author. I would add that the Cunning- 
ham Letters were republished in 1823 at the instance of William H. Craw- 
ford acting through Jonathan Russell—an echo of the peace treaty nego- 
tions of 1814 to be used in defeating John Quincy Adams in 1824. 

Paris. WorrtTHIncTon C. Foro. 


United States Ministers to the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches, 
1848-1868. Edited with Introduction by Leo Francis Srocx, Ph.D., 
LL.D. [American Catholic Historical Association. Documents, I.] 
(Washington: Catholic University Press. 1933. Pp. xxxix, 456. $5.00.) 


Tue diplomatic correspondence between the Department of State and the 
American ministers in Rome during the twenty years of existence of the 
Roman legation, though of secondary importance in the diplomatic history 
of America, merited indeed to be made accessible to students arid scholars. 
It remains a source of some value for the history of the events and policies of 
the last period of the Temporal Power, even if it adds little to our knowl- 
edge of them from other sources. Above all, it supplies definite evidence of 
the faithfulness with which the American government adhered to the prin- 
ciple of noninterference in religious questions and scrupulously avoided 
mingling in matters concerning the organization of the Catholic Church 
in America and its ecclesiastical relations to the Holy See. The temptation 
to use the influence of the Department of State and of its ministers in Rome 
in behalf especially of episcopal candidates, must have been very strong 
among politicians. But there 1s no trace in the correspondence that the de- 
partment ever yielded to such pressure. In only one case Seward went as 
far as to send to the minister in Rome, Rufus King, a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to the department by two priests “relative to the appointment of 
Rev. Dr. Dunne as bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Dubuque, Iowa", and 
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of adding to the letter the following short noncommittal note: “If you can 
informally favor this, you are at liberty to do so” (Mar. 15, 1866, p. 357). 

The few incidents of some importance in which the American minister 
in Rome had to ask from the papal government redress and reparations have 
been already described and analyzed, some by the same editor of the present 
volume in various articles published by the Catholic Historical Review, and 
others by the late Mr. H. Nelson Gay in articles published by various Italian 
periodicals. The ministers were not usually kept too busy by office work, 
but each one of them, especially Lewis Cass, jr. (1849-1858) and Rufus King 
(1862-1868), felt in duty bound to pay rather frequent visits to the papal 
secretary, Cardinal Antonelli, for a “chat” which provided them with a reason 
for making a report to the Department of State. Unfortunately the docu- 
ments in the papal archives concerning the American legation are not yet 
accessible and as Mr. Stock informs us: “the complete story of the diplomacy 
between the two governments cannot be known until the materials showing 
the other side of the negotiations are made available” (p. vi). In justice to 
the American ministers it must be said that they kept the Department of 
State well informed of all the political rumors current in Rome and that 
often they made judicious remarks about the general situation in the Papal 
States. All of them expressed their conviction that the Temporal Power 
could not last unless it was supported by foreign intervention and that it 
would be swept away as soon as Napoleon should withdraw the French 
army from Rome. 

The end of the legation in 1868, caused by the refusal of Congress to 
make an appropriation for it under the false pretext that Protestant worship 
in the American Chapel had been forbidden inside the walls of Rome, was 
well characterized by the last minister, Rufus King, as an ungenerous act 
toward the pope “in the hour of his waning fortunes" (p. 422). The his- 
torian, however, cannot fail to remark that as the legation was established 
in 1848 at a moment when American public opinion was favorably stirred 
by the "liberal policy" of Pius IX., so it was abolished without any resent- 
ment on the part of the same public opinion, in 1868, after the events had 
shown, and the Syllabus of Pius IX. had confirmed the fact that the Vatican 
could never compromise with political liberalism. 

Mr. Stock's editing in so far as the documents in English are concerned is 
unimpeachable and the notes appended to them are often very valuable. 
But unfortunately the editing of the few documents written in Italian is 
very defective and shows a painful lack of familiarity with the Italian lan- 
guage either on the part of the person who transcribed them for the present 
edition, or on the part of the American legation in Rome, if not the texts but 
copies of them made in the same legation were sent to the Department of 
State. In this case, however, it seems that the editor ought to have suggested 
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the necessary corrections, either within brackets or in the notes, espectally in 
the matter of geographical names often so strangely twisted as to be almost 
unintelligible. The bibliographical references given in the notes seem to 
have been chosen at random, rather than by a careful selection from the vast 
literature of the Italian Risorgimento: more valuable are the references to: 
American history. We regret, however, that Dr. Stock has not even men- 
tioned—with the exception of Stillman’s autobiography—the large collection 
of letters, diaries, journals, and books of American travelers in Italy during 
that period. From 1850 to 1870 over twenty such books were published in 
the United States and several others related to that period appeared later. 
Many of them contain valuable material concerning the activities of the 
American ministers in Rome and describe problems and situations with 
which they were confronted and which do not appear in their official corre- 
spondence with the Department of State. 

One last remark may, be made concerning the propriety of calling this 
collection of documents “a chapter of American Catholic History” (preface, 
p. v). Why “American Catholic History"? The government represented by 
the legation was not Catholic; of the ministers who held the post not one 
was a Catholic; all religious and ecclesiastical matters were strictly banned 
from their field of activity; and finally in their instructions the point was 
always emphasized that the diplomatic relations of the United States were 
with the pope as temporal ruler and not as head of the Catholic Church. 
The American Catholic Church, as far as is known, had never anything to 
do either directly or indirectly with the Roman legation. Is it then not enough | 
to say a “chapter of American diplomatic history”? 

Harvard University. GrorcE La Prana. 


John Hay: from Poetry to Politics. By Tyrer DENNETT, Professor of 
International Relations, Princeton University, formerly Historical 
Adviser of the Department of State. [American Political Leaders, 
edited by Allan Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


1933. Pp. xi, 476. $5.00.) 

THE most unfortunate mistake in the career of John Hay may have been 
his decision to continue as Secretary of State after the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley. He was not in good health. He was growing old and his 
nerves had been shattered by the tragic death of his son. John Hay became, 
as Dr. Dennett points out, “too willing to please” the gusty, too energetic 
Theodore Roosevelt, his new chief. So his reputation suffered. He was 
blamed, on the whole unjustly, for the melodrama of Panama. He closed 
his eyes, in so far as the public knew, to Roosevelt’s high-handed actions 
in the Alaska. boundary dispute with England. 


It was an unfortunate mistake because it detracted from Hay’s repu- 
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tation and denied him his true place in history. Roosevelt, himself, was 
partly at fault. He made disparaging remarks in private. He told Cabot 
Lodge that Hay had been merely “a fine figure head” and it is easy to 
believe that these opinions circulated widely in Washington. Indeed, they 
appear in the histories of the era; particularly in those numerable histories 
written to prove that Theodore Roosevelt was the greatest of Presidents. 
No small part of the value of Dr. Dennett’s volume lies in the fact that he 
refutes these aspersions. It is hard to believe that any future biographer 
will add greatly to the picture of John Hay which Dr. Dennett gives. The 
sources have been thoroughly mastered. The Hay correspondence was 
available. To sound scholarship has been added grace of writing. Dr. 
Dennett would admit, no doubt, that his portrait is that of the “counsel 

for the defense". But it is a.true portrait. Hay's defects are admitted. | 

To students absorbed with the years from 1890*or thereabouts to 1915 
this life of Hay is of particular interest. Dr. Dennett offers no very star- 
tling discoveries. But he provides confirmation for a number of doctrines 
which have been tentatively offered during recent years. McKinley, for 
instance, is starting—although slowly—to emerge from obscurity. To 
McKinley, Dr. Dennett believes, Hay owed “his position in history" 
(p. 177). Hay saw McKinley as far more than another Ohio opportunist 
who chanced to reach the White House. He was, said Hay, "distinguished 
by a great moral earnestness”. He was a man who strove for peace. 

The first important thing McKinley did, with respect to Hay, was to 
send him to England as our ambassador. At no time since the Civil War, 
perhaps since 1812, had opinion in the United States been so hostile to 
Great Britain. The popular thing was to call for the annexation of Canada 
and to denounce John Bull. Hay, however, liked the English and en- 
joyed the respect of the British nation. No wonder; "I prefer", he had 
written long before, "men who can read, for my friends". He was a man 
of letters. His charm, as great a charm as that of any man in American 
public life, was hidden by the austerity which shyness causes. Hay denied 
that he was an Anglophile. Terms do not matter. The point is, says Dr. 
Dennett, that “aside from those Secretaries of State who happened to hold 
office during the liquidation of the wars of Independence and of 1812, he 
secured from England greater concessions to American advantage than 
any of his predecessors in office” (p. 212). 

The figure of McKinley, like that of President Cleveland to a far 
greater degree, grows larger as the era in which he lived is subjected to 
closer analysis. The portrait of Theodore Roosevelt, alas, becomes less 
heroic. Dr. Dennett reduces its size somewhat. A time may come, after 
all the letters have been read and all the sources digested, when the achieve- 
ment of Roosevelt will be attributed to the conservative members of his 
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cabinet. Elihu Root was one of these. Hay was another. “Probably 
Roosevelt”, Dr. Dennett remarks, “would have been shocked to discover 
how little foreign policy he himself created” (p. 349). What he did was 
to follow the course charted by McKinley, Root, “and chiefly Hay”. Thus 
it was in the Far East, with regard to Alaska, with respect to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In so far as he departed from the course, Roosevelt became involved 
in difficulties. This reviewer has suggested that John Hay made a mistake 
in continuing, after three years under McKinley, to serve as Secretary of 
State under Roosevelt. It may have been a mistake as far as Hay’s own 
reputation was concerned, but it cannot be doubted that he did well for 
his country. Roosevelt was always anxious for a fight, with Great Britain 
and then in Panama. Hay, although doubtless “too willing”, was an in- 
fluence on the side of “sense and decorum. He did not succeed entirely, 
but he did a great deal. And behind his conceptions of world policy lay 
what Dr. Dennett calls "McKinleyism"; a belief that international peace 
depended upon amicable relations among Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 

This is more than a history; it is a charming biography. Dr. Dennett 
was happy in his choice of a subject. What biographer could ask more? 
Here was a man who was secretary to Abraham Lincoln and Secretary of 
State under Theodore Roosevelt. He moved through the Civil War, 
through the turbulent years of Reconstruction, through the decades when 
the United States decided, once and for all, that it was an industrial and not 
an agricultural nation. He watched the varied pageant and was part of 
much of it. He was a man of varied talents, so varied that it is to be won- 
dered that he accomplished as much as he did. Even Dr. Dennett is 
puzzled by that. 

“John Hay”, he writes in an early chapter, “escapes all classifications ex- 
cept that of amateur". But why classify? In a later chapter the author 
points out that Hay found himself, although against his will, at the age of 
sixty: “There he gathered up all his fragments of experience from a varied 
and wavering life and brought them into play to high purpose.” 

New York. Henry F. PRINGLE. 


The Public Papers of Francis G. Newlands. Edited by Arruur B. 
Daring, Associate Professor of History in Yale University. Two 
volumes. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932. Pp. xi, 434; 
xi, 426. $10.0.) 

SENATOR Newlands of Nevada was an upright, shrewd, and exception- 
ally hardworking legislator, of whom the Nation once said that he was just 
the type for whom the founders of the republic planned the Senate. He 
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overcame the handicap of his comparatively insignificant state to such an 
extent that in his later years no Senator’s words carried greater weight. He 
was not a brilliant man; he scorned the ordinary processes of politics; he 
was often derided for the repetitiousness of his speeches, which he excused 
on the ground that only constant iteration could get an idea into some of 
his colleagues’ heads. But when he took up an important question he went 
to the bottom of it by days and nights of intense study, till his committee 
reports and formal speeches came to be looked for as unusually exhaustive 
and even authoritative. Some of his stands—his championship of silver in 
the nineties, his desire to invite Cuba to a place in the Union, his opposi- 
tion to Wilson on the Panama Tolls question, his highly individual views 
on the Federal Reserve Bill—were much criticized. But even his opponents 
admitted that he saw questions of the day in their broad relations. 

Considered strictly as a reference work, these two large volumes con- 
stitute as excellent an exposition of the public labors, the ideas and argu- 
ments, of Senator Newlands from his election to Congress in 1892 till his 
death in 1917, as one could wish. They must be called a reference work, 
for they are hardly more readable than the Congressional Record itself. They 
contain almost no biographical data, for the private papers have been re- 
served by the family. | They contain no critical appraisal of Senator New- 
lands's work, no detailed research on the political background, no narrative 
of his political or parliamentary battles. All this has rightly been reserved 
for the future biographer of the man. The book Jets Senator Newlands 
speak for himself, with only such comment as explains why and how each 
speech came to be made or each report to be written. The arrangement is 
topical and not chronological, though a progressive order is maintained; and 
it is thoroughly logical throughout. What is more, the speeches and other 
materials have been well knit together, while by deletions the author has 
suppressed the repetitions so characteristic of his subject’s work. 

These papers contain little that is brilliantly original, much that is useful— 
in this being a faithful reflection of Senator Newlands’s mind. His two 
specialties were irrigation and reclamation, with which may be bracketed 
water power and transportation. Upon these topics in particular the volumes 
will always remain a useful work of reference. They present a mass of data 
upon arid lands, waterways, flood prevention, hydroelectric power, irrigation, 
timber culture, mineral laws, grazing laws, harbors, railways, the Adamson 
Act, and so on; some of it coming from sources difficult to reach—for example, 
careful statements which Senator Newlands prepared for the press, or ad- 
dresses to general meetings. Among the minor topics treated are tariffs, 
trusts, imperialism, and labor. Beyond the shrewd conservatism natural 
to him (a conservatism which led him to accept silver but reject other Pop- 
ulist doctrines), Senator Newlands had no definite political philosophy; he 
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judged public questions ad hoc, rather than by the application of an clab- 
orate set of preconceptions. But he was never superficial; he always labored 
upon his subject till he wrested from it a definite and valuable set of results. 
This is why his public papers are better worth preserving than those of - 
many a showier leader, and why Mr. Darling’s carefully wrought compila- 
tion may be called valuable. 
Columbia University. ALLAN NEVINS. 


Our Times: the United States, 1900-1925. By Mark SuLuivan. Volume 
V., Over Here, 1914-1916. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1933. Pp. xxiii, 676. $3.75.) 

Mn. Sullivan's latest volume lacks subjects which possess the novelty and 
interest of the early portions of volumes I. and II. It contains twenty-seven 
chapters, all of which are related to events and tendencies on this side of 
the Atlantic during the World War. "There are 297 illustrations, including 
the chief political figures of the time, actors, authors, soldiers, battleships, 
the Johnson-Willard fight, cartoons, street scenes, reproductions of news- 
paper headlines (and the famous German Embassy notice printed at the 
time of the sailing of the Lusitania), factory workers, posters, war gardens, 
the Lusitania medal, and a few war scenes abroad. His search for "atrocity" 
pictures apparently met the same failure that has met others (pp. 78-827. 

In accounts of Mr. Sullivan's earlier volumes, this reviewer has not ade- 
quately emphasized the variety and value of the illustrations which appear 
in Our Times. These run into many hundreds, and constitute source ma- 
terial of real importance. They entailed, obviously, an extended search and 
intelligent selection. 

The most unusual chapters in the volume are those on the personality, 
purposes, and methods of George Creel' and the Committee on Public In- 
formation. These were written with a degree of sympathetic understand- 
ing which has probably not been too common in previous estimates of Creel’s 
work. One would guess, even if he did not previously know, that they were 
written by a newspaper man, and by one who knew Creel personally and 
who had carefully appraised the qualities of the man (chs. XXI., XXII.). 

There are other points of interest, even though they are of less impor- 
tance or novelty. Following a precedent set in earlier volumes, Mr. Sulli- 
van has recorded some of the additions to the popular vocabulary waich 
resulted from the War (pp. 63-65). He has drawn an informing picture 
of the practice and abuse of propaganda (pp. 67, 71, 72, 188). He has given 
a brief but thought-provoking account of the tragedy of atrocity stories (p. 
78). There are some illuminating sentences about the understanding of 
Wilson which the common pecple achieved (p. 230), and which Roosevelt 
did not (p. 279). Conscientious objectors are dealt with (pp. 359 ff.), and 
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some space, perhaps too much, devoted to Grover Cleveland Bergdall (p. 
353). The regulation of social life during the War might well have received 
more attention (p. 464). So, also, might the important and interesting re- 
duction in the numbers of sizes and styles of various manufactured articles, 
and their standardization (pp. 383—384). 

Most interesting. of all might have been an expanded account of the 
growth of war feeling or “hysteria” (pp. 467-469). The present generation 
of college students was born just before or during the war, and no ques- 
tion about the conflict is more difficult to answer convincingly than the oft- 
repeated “Why did the people of the United States get so excited about 
the war between Germany and the rest of the world?” 

This reviewer disagrees with Mr. Sullivan’s judgments less frequently 
than he expected to, in consideration of the many recent and controversial 
questions involved. I think, however, that Róosevelt's attitude toward 
Wilson had less “grandeur” than is indicated on page 206. Did Wilson have 
"a distaste for talking with men” (p. 223), or did he have a distaste for 
meeting and talking with endless streams of men who could contribute 
nothing to the task at hand and who would merely absorb his time and. 
energy? On page 278 the impression is given that Cleveland was alive in 1912. ° 

Dartmouth College. Cnanrzs R. LIncey. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918. 
Supplement 1 and 2, The World War. Three volumes. Russia. 
Three volumes. [Publications of the Department of State.] (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. First—1933. Pp. Ixxxviii, 914; 
]xxvi, 917-1835; Ixxix, 862. $1.50 each. Second—1931; 1932. Pp. lxx, 
754; lxxxi, 887; lxii, 330. $1.75; $1.50; $1.00.) 

THEsE six volumes conclude the series of Foreign Relations Supplements 
relating to the World War. They cover not merely the year 1918 up to 
the conclusion of the armistice, but in the case of Russia and various smaller 
topics the entire period of American participation in the war. The general 
principles of compilation followed in the earlier volumes of the series have 
been maintained. Supplement 1 contains the section devoted, as in the pre- 
ceding supplement of 1917, to the general conduct of the war and to the 
discussions of the bases of peace, terminating in the diplomatic aspects of 
the conclusion of the armistice. It is the largest section of the volume and 
among the most important of the whole series. It includes documents re- 
lating to the formulation of war aims; voluminous reports of private con- 
versations relating to possible openings for peace, notably the Herron-Lam- 
masch discussions and the correspondence exchanged by President Wilson 
and the Emperor Charles through the mediation of the King of Spain; ex- 
tended European comment upon the development of American policy and 
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Wilson's war-aims speeches; reports by Mr. Frazier of the discussions :n 
the Supreme War Council. The section concludes with the documents re- 
lating to the German appeal for an armistice, Allied opinion as to the desira- 
bility of an armistice, and the telegrams of Colonel House describing the 
conferences at Paris and Versailles that led to the pre-armistice agreement 
and the armistice itself. The remainder of the first volume of this supple- 
ment is largely devoted to the problems arising from American codperation 
with the Allies in shipping, maritime transport, the production and distri- 
bution of food, raw materials, anc oil. It concludes with a section covering 
the problems of the Far East and Latin America so far as they related zo 
the war. The second volume of this supplement is concerned especially with 


. war-trade problems. It contains the papers setting forth the attitude of the 


United States regarding contraband, prizes, the laws of visit and search, 
blacklisting of neutral firms, and the measures affecting neutral trade through 
the control of imports, exports, and bunker coal. The bulk of the volume 
is devoted to the negotiations with the northern neutrals concerning exports 
and shipping, those with the Netherlands regarding the taking over of the 
Dutch ships, and trade agreements with Switzerland and Spain. Supple- 
ment 2 contains miscellaneous topics running through the whole war period 
from April, 1917, to the armistice, omitted from the 1917 supplement: pr:s- 
oners of war, enemy aliens, treatment of enemy property, trading with the 
enemy, relief operations, military service conventions. 

The three special volumes on Russia are justified by the quantity and 
interest of the papers relating to the revolutionary period. They are of the 
first importance not merely. for the student of diplomacy but as a record of 
the progress of the Russian revolution seen through American eyes. Volume 
I. covers political affairs and diplematic relations. It begins with the March 
Revolution, follows the career and fall of the Provisional Government, and 
deals in some detail with the establishment of Soviet power, the negotiations 
of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the diplomatic relations of the Soviet Re- 
public in the spring and summer of 1918, the attitude of the United States 
toward the terror and its efforts to secure international action to stop it. 
Volume II., entitled Disintegration and Intervention, is devoted to papers 
dealing with the regional movements of opposition to the Soviet régime in 

‘Siberia and Manchuria, Murmansk and Archangel, the Caucasus, the 
Ukraine, Bessarabia, Finland and the Baltic countries, the military action of 
the Allied and American governments, and the nature of their coóperation 
with local groups. Volume II., entitled Economic Relations, deals chiefly 
with loans to the Provisional Government, efforts to stabilize Russian cur- 


. rency, relief problems, assistance in railway ‘transportation, and Soviet re- 


pudiation of loans. 
From the foregoing it is obvicus that the range of the documents in this 
collection is comprehensive and their number legion. They form the essen- 
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tial stuff of the material which the student of American diplomacy in the 
war period will use, and they are invaluable to the general historian of the 
` war. It is difficult to think of a topic of importance to which allusion is not 
made. <A critical and appreciative review of the fresh information added 
to our knowledge of the various aspects of American participation in the 
war would.in itself run to an essay of considerable length. How far exist- 
ing historical opinion tested by this mass of detailed evidence will remain 
unaltered, is doubtful. The numerous papers setting forth the attitude of 
the United States government regarding neutral rights during the period of 
American participation raises serious question as to the fairness of the often 
repeated generalization that from the day we declared war our government. 
threw into the waste basket all the principles it had as a neutral maintained 
regarding the rights of small states. Pressure from the War Trade Board 
and other emergency agencies of control was constantly exerted in the direc- 
tion of making the blockade of Germany more effective. But it is clear 
that the State Department exercised great caution in approving measures 
that touched the trade of the smaller neutrals and was keenly alive to the 
desirability of protecting traditional principles from infringement by a bel- 
ligerent, even in the case of our own belligerency. The extensive reports 
of the peace conversations carried on in the spring of 1918 will be of great 
value for the detailed study of this phase of war diplomacy. They do not, 
however, materially affect the conclusion that, even admitting the willing- 
ness of the Emperor Charles to make wide concessions, a negotiated peace 
with Austria-Hungary was impossible. The emperor would have been glad 
to develop the negotiations so as to lead to a general peace; he was not pre- 
pared to separate Austria-Hungary from her more powerful ally; the En- 
tente Alliance, even had Germany been willing, would not consider any 
general peace until German armies were defeated. The materials dealing 
with the deliberations of the Supreme War Council at the time of the 
armistice do not add materially to what has been revealed by the published 
papers of Colonel House. Respect for the sensibilities of the Allied govern- 
ments has resulted in omission of some interesting passages in the Housc- 
Wilson correspondence. Mr. Frazier's letters offer a fair substitute for the 
official procès-verbaux of the Supreme War Council meetings which the 
French and British did not wish printed. They confirm the conclusion that 
the Allies were extremely worried by Wilson's conduct of the early stages 
of the armistice negotiations. The President not merely wrote his notes to 
Germany without taking the advice of the Allied leaders, but gave them 
no advance information as to the diplomatic steps he planned to take. They 
waited anxiously in Paris, as much in the dark as to the nature of his reply 
to the German appeals for an armistice as any newspaper correspondent. 
Yale University. CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Corinth: Results of Excavations conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Volume VIII, part I., Greek Inscriptions, 1895- 
1927. Edited by Benjamin Dean Meritt. [The American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens.] (Cambr:dge, Harvard University Press, 1931, pp. 
180, $5.00.) The record of Mr. Meritt as an epigraphist is such that the 
mere fact that a collection of inscriptions is edited by him is a guarantee 
that the work has been done competently. There are features that one might 
wish to change. Thus it seems a pity that all inscriptions of which a suff- 
cient part has been preserved are not accompanied by translations. Nor 
would the editor himself expect every reader to agree with all emendations 
suggested. It probably is best, however, to omit such technicalities and 
pass to a discussion of the contents. The first impression is one of dis- 
appointment that a center so important has yielded so little. Naturally 
not much has been preserved from the pre-Roman period, and even for the 
Roman period the harvest is meager. It is true that the volume contains 
331 entries, but this high number is deceptive. The proportion of intact 
inscriptions or even of relatively long fragments is small, and the proportion 
of isolated fragments showing merely a few lines is large. Even so the can- 
tributions are by no means negligible. There are, in the first place, a few 
precious fragments of decrees of classical Corinth. For the Roman period 
there is useful material for the study of games and festivals and of the 
careers and history of prominent individuals and families. A special interest 
attaches to those documents in which the titles of Roman municipal magis- 
trates appear in Greek translation. The seven letters of No. 111 are enough 
to prove the existence of a Jewish synagogue at Corinth though many may 
be sorry to learn that "the style of lettering indicates that the inscription is 
considerably later than the time of St. Paul". 

The University of Chicago. Jaxos A. O. LARSEN. 


Paleolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Nubia and Upper Egypt: a Study 
of the Region during Pliocene and Pleistocene Times. By K. S. Sandford 
and W. J. Arkell. [Oriental Institute Publications, volume XVII] (Chi 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. xvii, 92, 21 figures, 43 plates, 
$6.00.) Sandford and Arkell have spent four seasons on the Survey of 
Egypt, beginning in 1926—1927. The present volume has to do with the 
560 kilometers of the river embraced in the programs of the first and fourth 
(1929-1930) seasons, namely from Semnah to Luxor. The survey of the 
Lower Nile begins at Semnah, a point 1600 kilometers from the Mediter- 
ranean and some 96 south of the Sudan frontier. Semnah was the southezn 
outpost of Egvpt during the Micdle Kingdom. 

The authors have made an exhaustive study of the Pliocene and Pleisto- 
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cene formations. Not a single human artifact was found zz situ in the 
Pliocene deposits. The valley terraces dating from the Pleistocene have 
‘yielded an abundance of industrial remains im situ: (1) Chellean imple- 
ments in the terrace 30 meters above the Nile flood plain; (2) Acheulian in- 
dustry in the 15 meter terrace; (3) Mousterian industry in the g and also 
in the 3 meter terrace. The cultural and physiographic changes both point 
to unlimited time. , 

The Sebilian industries of the region take the place of what, in Europe, 
would be called Upper Paleolithic and Mesolithic, Lower and Middle Se- 
bilian corresponding to Upper Paleolithic and Upper Sebilian to Mesolithic. 
No art objects and no pottery have been found in Sebilian sites. The ab- 
sence of pottery and the presence of the extinct species Bos primigenius and 
Bubalus give an indication of the length of time that elapsed between Upper 
Sebilian and the earliest of the pre-dynastic periods. One chapter is devoted 
to Rock Pictures and one to Human Industries. The entire work is fully 
and beautifully illustrated and the text is accompanied by numerous refer- 
ences to the literature. 

Yale University. GzoncE Grant MacCurpy. 


Greek Mercenary Soldiers, from the Earliest Times to the Battle of Ipsus. 

By H. W. Parke, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. vii, 243, 
: $3.75.) In this small volume, by a remarkable economy of space, the entire 
field of Greek mercenary service is treated with full detail and with abun- 
dant documentation of authorities ancient and modern. It enhances the 
reader’s pleasure to discover that the author—unlike the ordinary writer of 
monographs on some phenomenon of Greek public or private life—is pos- 
sessed of a fine and discriminating historical sense. Indeed, his work might 
profitably be described as an investigation of the details of the long series of 
military episodes wherein the Greek mercenary is involved. We are grate- 
ful too that Mr. Parke refrains from padding his text where information 
is scanty. Little is known of the wandering free-lance of the age of the 
melic poets; he is dismissed with a notice of less than four pages. Through- 
out, the author frankly cuts his coat according to the cloth available. 

The information is meager concerning the nature and extent of the mer- 
cenary service under the early tyrants and even under the free city-states. 
But the details of the organization of the 10,000 “Cyreans”, their tactical 
error at Cunaxa, their modus operand: in the difficult retreat, and their final 
dissolution owing to the defects of the system under which they operated— 
all this forms a picturesque as well as instructive interlude between the con- 
ditions of mercenary service in the Peloponnesian War, so far as we know 
them, and those that prevailed under Philip of Macedon, by whose time, 
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as Mr. Parke notes, “the mercenary had become a typical feature of Greek 
warfare”. Our knowledge of the profession of arms is fairly abundant for 
the concluding half of the fourth century. 

One could wish that the brief concluding chapter which reviews the 
general circumstances of mercenary service had been materially enlarged. 
As it is, the author confines his observations to the economic antecedents 
of xenic employment. The tribulations of the small landed proprietor lay 
behind it, though contributing elements are found in expatriation, love for 
adventure, and a general instability and uncertainty of political conditions. 
Attainment to wealth was not an immediate objective, as the normal rate 
of wage was pitifully small. But usually the expectation of plunder lay in 
the offing. The establishment of the Hellenistic kingdoms rid Greece and 
the Near East of the peril of at least the roving captain of mercenaries. 
Thus the service was shorii of its most romantic, if dangerous, features. 

One can have no hesitation in describing Greek Mercenary Soldiers as a 
model piece of research, sound, scholarly, and conservative. | 


The University of Virginia. |. A. D. Fraser. 


A History of Delos. By W. A. Laidlaw, M. A. (T. C. D.), Lecturer in 
Latin in the University of St. Andrews. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1933, pp. 
308, 18s.) This attractive volume is devoted to a theme full of human interest 
—a barren island, three miles long and 1420 yards broad, raised by religion, 
geography, and Rome to a place of vital importance for gods, empires, and 
traders. It rests on the definitive publication by the French of the results of 
their long continued excavations. The enterprise, for which the excavators, 
notably Roussel, furnished assistance, is not badly timed. Of the Exploration 
archéologique de Délos parts I.-XII. have now appeared; and of the separate 
publication of the inscriptions (Inscriptiones Graecae, XI. and its post-war 
sequel, Inscriptions de Délos) the four volumes covering the period of Delian 
independence (314-166 B. C.) were issued before the regretted death of 
Durrbach in 1932. What precedes and follows is still lacking; and it may be 
argued that it would have been wise for Mr. Laidlaw to await Roussel’s (let 
us hope) imminent edition of the lapidary records for the greatest com- 
mercial epoch in the history of the island—that following its reoccupation 
and colonization by the Athenians in 166 B. C.—before sending his work to 
the press. It is true that this defect in his documentation is made good in 
large measure by preliminary publication of inscriptions in the Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique and bw Roussel’s admirable monographs, Les 
cultes égyptiens à Délos and Délos, colonie athénienne; but much new light 
will undoubtedly be thrown on dark places by the reéditing and reordering 
of the documents in this portion of the Delian Corpus. 

Mr. Laidlaw is well versed in the specialized literature of his subject. He 
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has missed Classical Review, 1901, pp- 38 ff. on the Sandwich Marble, Kirch- 
ner's note on I. G. ?, I-II., 2336 (cf. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, 
p. 147, n. 1), Wiamowitz's treatment of the Athenion-Aristion incident 
(Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad., 1923, pp. 39 ff.). His attitude on the many prob- 
lems raised and discussed by earlier scholars 1s ordinarily that of a reporter. 
He commonly returns a Scotch verdict on the evidence, which he always 
states fairly. He seldom raises new problems, and hence adds little to the 
specialists’ knowledge of the subject. As a work of summarizing, his book is 
reliable, and because of its detail, comprehensiveness, and actuality it fills a 
need for the general student of Greek history and sets a starting point for 
future investigators. 
Harvard University. W. S. FERGUSON. 


Tapestry, the Mirror of Civilization. By Phyllis Ackerman. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. Xi, 451, 48 plates, $4.75.) The preface. 
of Miss Ackerman's book states its aim to be “an attempt to make 
tapestries living objects of aesthetic perception by revealing them as part of 
life . . . records of the habits, amusements, follies and illuminations of the 
human spirit”. She has presented a panorama of European history from a 
new angle. 

The first chapters deal with the tapestries of the ancient and early medieval 
world: those of Egypt, Minoan-Crete, Greece, and the pagan and Christian 
Roman empires. Tapestry as a loom technique is assured an ancient lineage 
both from documentary evidence and extant examples; but it is impossible 
to say definitely whether the ancient Mediterranean civilizations ever pro- 
duced tapestries which could be considered such in the full connotation of 
the term—that is ir. the application of this weaving technique to large scale 
pictorial decoration. 

The main part of the book is occupied with the history and development 
of the great tapestries of Europe. The author traces this from the establish- 
ment of the great looms of Paris and Arras of the fourteenth century, through 
the fully developed Gothic of the fifteenth century, the Renaissance tapestries 
of the sixteenth century revolutionized by the touch of Raphael, the Baroque 
of the seventeenth century under the dominating influence of Rubens, and the 
eighteenth century with its pictorial and classical types. A valuable addition 
to this history is a chapter on the less well known looms of Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Holland, and England. 

The silk and metallic thread tapestries of the Far East—the k’ssu of China 
and the ¢suzure of Japan have hitherto received scant attention in histories on 
tapestry. Miss Ackerman has made a distinct contribution by devoting a 
chapter to these products of the Far and Middle East. A chapter on the tapes- 
tries of Peru is also a valuable addition. Many books on the arts of Peru 
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have appeared within the last few decades; but the histories of tapestry have 
made no note of this interesting product of the Western World. 

Three appendixes on the technique and esthetic of tapestry, guild regula- 
tions, and some collectors and collections, copious notes and a brief bibliogra- 
phy complete the text of the book. The forty-eight page illustrations are 
good and well selected, but it is to be regretted that more of the tapestries 
mentioned could not have appeared in illustration. 

Miss Ackerman brings to her task both scholarly and esthetic appreciation | 
of her material and a wide knowledge of her subject. Her vivid style gives 
life to the successive historical epochs, to the great patrons by whose order the 
tapestries were woven, and to the artists and weavers who created them. The 
book is for the layman and amateur rather than the specialist, and is intended 
to serve as an introduction to a detailed and comprehensive study on the 
tapestry of France and Flarfders of the so-called Gothic period, from about 
1350 to 1520, 

The Cleveland Museum of Art. GERTRUDE UNDERHILL. 


Pre-Feudal England: the Jutes. By J. E. A. Jolliffe. [Oxford Historical 
Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. viii, 122, $2.50.) 
The author has not only made a careful examination of medieval manorial 
" arrangements in Kent, but he has brilliantly tied some of his results into the 
early political and institutional history of southeastern England. The task 
has in ne wise been small nor the result so slender as the size of the volume 
might suggest. Nor can the bearing of post-Conquest conditions upon Kent- 
ish institutions of a much earlier period, in the light of Mr. Jolliffe's showing, 
be called fanciful. He has made skillful use of Domesday Book and the 
Anglo-Saxon charters to forge connecting links between the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and the days of the Kentish kings. For the feudal period 
he has used a fair amount of material from unpublished documents which 
are not easily uncovered. 

Mr. Jolliffe has already explained elsewhere his main line of approach. 
The lathe is shown to be a basic, continuous institution both in agrarian and 
in constitutional history. Its standing in the administrative and judicial 
system of Kent, even long after the Norman Conquest, dwarfs the hundred 
and shows the position of the latter to be superficial. There can be no doubt 
that here the old administrative unit centered in the king’s tun was the lathe, 
as Chadwick and others have held. It was an early subdivision of the Kentish 
kingdom, corresponding to the shire elsewhere. The hundred, as the writer 
suggests in the appendix of the work, was apparently imposed under West 
Saxon rule. Areas consisting of a kundred hides could not have formed the 
framework of the Kentish hundreds. 

The writer throws welcome light on the usages of gavelkind and the 
peculiar liberties of Kentishmen which caused the peasantry in the feudal 
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period to be classed as freemen. Thus he disposes of what Maitland called a 
difficult passage in the social and economic history of England. The con- 
cluding chapters of the work present conclusions which are useful although 
very difficult to prove. The author postulates an origin for the rapes of 
Sussex similar to that of the lathes and finds in land systems indication that 
Jutish rule once extended as far west as the Hampshire Avon. The West 
Saxons are left no alternative except that set forth by Mr. Leeds, an advance 
to the westward up the Thames. In the concluding chapter is assembled 
legal and archzological evidence tending to show that the so-called Jutes came 
from the Rhenish region held by the Ripuarian Franks. 
The University of California. W. A. Morris. 


Medieval Europe. By Sydney MacGillvary Brown, Professor of European 
History, Lehigh University. (New York, Harcotrt, Brace and Company, 
1932, pp. Xil, 544, $3.50.) Textbooks continue to pour forth from the presses 
with bewildering rapidity and no doubt will until college teachers rebel, an 
event which we pray is not far off. Mediocrity and sometimes even failure , 
duly to credit those whose writings have been pillaged to make up the com- 
pilations are deadening characteristics of some of these books. Dr. Brown's 
volume, however, is exceptional. It is delightfully written. There is a charm 
about his presentation of the matter that is captivating. Teachers should, con- 
sequently, find the book a valuable aid in making clear to underclassmen the 
conditions and movements of an age difficult to understand because so 
different from ours. He is at pains, too, to make clear his debt to others, 
admitting with Lessing that he "should be poor, cold, short-sighted indeed, 
if he had not to some extent learnt humbly to borrow foreign treasure, to 
warm himself at others’ fires and to reinforce his vision by the glasses of 
art". Some quarrels, however, we have with Dr. Brown. We miss with 
regret matter about the institutions, life, and ways of the early Germans, the 
Northmen, the Arabians before Mahomet. Emphasis occasionally obscures 
what is intended to be stressed; thus, a page and a half is devoted to the 
highly dramatic formula for major excommunication, much less to penance 
a mighty factor in the work of the medieval Church in taming barbarous 
peoples and in bringing into their lives some sense of higher ideals and moral ' 
living. The verses about penances that are not to be given wives for fear 
their husbands might become suspicious are questionable fare for under- 
graduate imaginations, however wise the advice which they contain (p. 354). 
' Hroswitha, finally, was not the sister of Bruno of Cologne (p. 147). 

The Pennsylvania State College. , F. J. Tscuan. 


Die Anfänge der abendlindischen Vélkergemeinschaft. Von Gustav 
Schnürer. [Geschichte der führenden Volker, herausgegeben von Heinrich 
Finke, Hermann Junker, Gustav Schnürer, Band 11.] (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
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St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company, 1932, pp. ix, 319, $2.75.) Dr. Schniirer’s 
work covers the period from the advent of the West Goths in the Roman 
Empire to the end of the Carolingian dynasty in the ninth century. In scope 
it approximates Louis Halphen’s Les barbares and Christopher Dawson’s The 
Making of Europe. It is intended, together with Dr. Finke’s projected vol- 
ume, Die geistige Kultur des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, to provide 
an adequate introduction for thirteen additional volumes dealing with che 
history of the national states of Western Europe. 

This work, however, carries with it a vigorous intellectual thesis. The 
author wishes to change the theme of this period from that of the decline of 
Rome to that of the rise of the Occident. The Romans, dying intellectually, 
were too much absorbed by their own senility to notice the positive structure 
that was arising at their back dooz. "Throughout this period new people were 
molding a community of' culture that was something more than the Roman 
heritage. 

As the Roman veneer was rubbed away the characteristics of the residual 
peoples come to light. The East with its Greco-Oriental background moved 
easily to the establishment of a bureaucratic court system that soon ossified. 
The West, lacking a definite heritage, groped its way more slowly. 'The 
hatred of restraint, so manifest 1n the exaggerated decentralization attained 
in political feudalism, was a constant danger. The West, however, was not 
lacking in unifying elements. Its peoples were related by ties of blood and of 
necessity must act together in repelling invaders from the north and east. 
Above all was the common spiritual bond provided by the Church. Decadent 
Merovingian Christianity was revived by missionaries from the north. This 
native Christianity, working in from Ireland and from the Continent, had 
ripened in England. The Carolingians accepted it and the papacy, at odds 
with the East, cast its lot with the new peoples beyond the Alps. 

A delicate balance arose with the division of worldly and spiritual 
powers between church and state. The Occident opposed the attempts of 
either to control both functions; it wanted neither a theocracy nor an em- 
peror-pope. Though the scales tilted from one side to the other, the balance 
was never destroyed. The West moved definitely forward, meeting success- 
fully the challenge of Islam. The struggle of the peoples about the Pyrenees 
was symbolic of the new strength of the West. 'The Arabs had rejected 
Rome, the Occident had not. There was never a clean break between Rome 
and the West. Christianity, pteserving the best of Rome, also gave to the 
new nations an inner superiority that aided them in establishing a com- 
munity of culture, (Kulturgemeinschaft). 

Princeton University. J. E. Pomerrer. 
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The Jewish Foundation of Islam. By Charles Cutler Torrey, Professor of 
Semitic Languages, Yale University. [The Hilda Stroock Lectures at the 
Jewish Institute of Religion.] (New York, Jewish Institute of Religion 
Press, 1933, pp. vii, 164, $1.50.) The five lectures published in this short 
volume were delivered in March, 1931. Much of the technical material in 
Lectures II. (The Genesis of the New Faith) and IH. (Allah and Islam in 
Ancient History) was not presented to the popular audience for whom the 
lectures were planned. The author has very skillfully included his references 
in his narrative. Three useful indexes are provided: one for names and sub- 
jects, one for Arabic names and words discussed, and one for passages cited 
from the Koran and from the Scriptures. 

Jewish influences in Arabia long antedated the age of the Prophet. The 
author believes that even as early as the sixth century B. C. Mecca may have 
had a Jewish colony. The presence of Jewish settlements in Yemen in south 
Arabia is also of importance, for trade and commerce between the northern 
caravan routes and these Jews of the south passed through Mecca and Medina. 

Mohammed grew up in a commercial, city environment. The influences 
of such an environment on him are reflected time and time again in the pages 
of the Koran. The Prophet was not an illiterate epileptic proclaiming the 
word of God. He was a thoughtful, original, energetic man: who had 
learned much from association with Jewish scholars. Mohammed could read 
and write, and it is probable that he wrote the Koran with his own hand. 
The extensive, though incomplete knowledge of Jewish lore which he dis- 
plays in the Koran, Mohammed obtained from his Jewish friends and teach- 
ers. Professor Torrey’s insistence on Mohammed's training and intellectual 
aptitudes is of great importance, for here is a man in many respects more 
understandable than is the trader who became a prophet. Though he em- 
bodied a Hebraic heritage in his teachings, Mohammed did not emphasize 
this as derived from book learning, the actual source for his knowledge of 
Jewish beliefs. He wished to establish his position as that of a continuator of 
an old, but changing order. The words of his book were those sent from 
God, not discovered in the annals of men. The Arabic Koran is “a work of 
genius, the great creation of a great man” and built throughout from materials 
familiar in Mecca iong before the time of Mohammed. He had “the wisdom 
to see and the originality to adopt them”. It is, however, the Jewish tradi- 
tions that-influence every part of the book. 

The title of these lectures, though well chosen, does not suggest the many 
interesting and important points which the author discusses. Chapters I. (The 
Jews in Arabia) and II. (The Genesis of the New Faith) are in all prob- 
ability of the greatest interest and importance for the historian. He will, 
nevertheless, read with pleasure and profit the excellent sections that com- 
. plete the volume. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 
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Déjepisectui: Jeho vývoj oblastı vzdělanosti západní ve strédovéku a 
dobé nové. [Historiography: Its development in the region of western cul- 
ture from the Middle Ages to recent times.] By Josef Susta. (Prague, 
Historicky Klub, 1933, pp. 222, 40 Kc.) This brief summary of historical 
writing in the Occident is based upon a series of lectures delivered by the 
author to the teaching candidates for normal schools. The book is con- 
fined to Occidental historiography and consequently leaves out both Scan- 
dinavian and Slavonic contributions. Byzantine, Spanish, and Arabian his- 
torians are likewise neglected. A few paragraphs are devoted to American 
historians: Bancroft, Winsor, Hildreth, Channing (whose name is mis- 
spelled), Woodrow Wilson, Washington Irving, Prescott, Motley, Draper, 
and Mahan. | 

There are eighteen chapters, from a brief summary of antiquity to the 
contemporary period; a large part of the book is devoted to the medieval 
Germanic chronicles and annals, and two chapters to the Italian and trans- 
Alpine Renaissance. The Reformation, the Ages of Erudition, Enlighten- 
ment, and Romanticism, are each given a chapter; the rest of the book ts 
devoted to the nineteenth century. To American readers the most valuable 
portions are those mentioning Czech historians, such as Peter Zitavski, Nep- 
lach (Summula chronicae tam romanae quam bohemicae), Krabic, Rezensky , 
(Chronicon Husitarum), etc. Politically it is of interest to notice that tne 
Czech author separates his country’s historians from their Slavic compatriots 
and includes them among Western writers. 

In a manual like this the amount of space given to individual authors is 
of some significance. Thus.a paragraph 1s devoted to Gibbon and a section 
to Voltaire. John Mosheim and Ludwig Schlózer in Germany, and Adam 
Smith and William Robertson in England, are placed in the Voltairean 
“school” of history. Marxist historiography is poorly represented, although 
Sombart, Weber, Troeltsch, and, strangely enough, Pareto, are mentioned in 
the section on “Economic Materialism”. There is little discussion of the 
more recent sociological, anthropological, and psychological trends of thought, 
which makes this book conventional in content and treatment; but it remains, 
within its limits, an admirable and succinct summary, in no way rivaling the 
more comprehensive work of Fueter. 

The University of California. r S. K. Papover. 


Documents illustrating the Activities of the General and Provincial 
Chapters of the English Black Monks, 1215-1540. Edited for the Royal His- 
torical Society by William Abel Pantin, M. A., F. S. A., F. R. Hist. S., Bishop 
Fraser Lecturer in History in the University of Manchester. Volume II. 
[Camden Third Series, volume XLVII.] (London, the Society, 1933, pp. xix, 
232.) In 1336, in accordance with the constitutions of Benedict XII. for the 
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reform of the Black Monks, the two provincial chapters of Canterbury and 
York were merged into a single provincial chapter for the whole of England. 
The present volume contains the acts and statutes of this chapter for the 
period 1336 to 1540. A third volume will contain miscellaneous illustrative 
documents, financial documents, proxies and visitation citations, and an index. 

In the volume before us are printed the acts, or minutes, in full, of the 
sessions of 1338, 1340, 1343, 1421 (an extraordinary meeting), 1423, and 
1426. The minutes of other chapters, save for fragments, have not been 
found. Two sets of statutes are included in the-present volume. The chap- 
ter of 1338, in accordance with papal command, appointed seven diffinitors 
to codify the statutes enacted by the old provinces of Canterbury and York in 
the period 1215 to 1336. This committee reported to the chapter of 1343 
(pp. 27-62). A century later a “new and comprehensive code of statutes” 
was drawn up by a committee appointed by the chapter of 1444. These 
statutes are of particular value since they embody much of the legislation of 
chapters meeting between 1343 and 1444 the minutes of which are not 
available. 

The chapters met at Northampton and a session lasted three or four days. 
Attendance was encouraged by subsidies and by fines. There was a bench of 
three presidents chosen at the preceding chapter by a committee appointed by 
the presidents of that chapter; indeed, all officers of the chapter were selected 
in this manner. The agenda included the examination of proxies, the report 
of the auditors followed by the imposition of a rate, the report of the visitors 
and the election of new ones for the next s1ennium, the reports of the priors 
of students at Oxford and Cambridge, and the report of the diffinitors, who 
codified old and formulated new legislation. Unfortunately only one report 
of the visitors appears in the minutes ( pp. 141—146; a list of articles of inquiry 
is printed, pp. 83-89). The statutes of 1343 and 1444 cover the whole range 
of monastic legislation; their subject matter has long been familiar, in a 

general way, but there is much here of particular interest. In both minutes 
and statutes the maintenance of students of the order at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge figures as one of the most important projects of the chapter. 

Boston University. W. O. Aurr. 

Jehanne d'Arc et ses juges. Par C® A. Billard. (Paris, A. Picard, 1933, 
pp. 405, 45 fr.) The writer has approached the trial of Joan of Arc as a 
problem which stirs his fundamental convictions and beliefs as a Catholic, a 
soldier, and a patriot. The result is frequently interesting and sometimes 
moving but is not of profit to history, for the author is neither a philosopher 
nor a trained historian. Lacking the range and vision of the first, he cannot 
rise to heights of interpretation; instead, we are led to a conclusion which 
embroiders a passionate invocation to the patron saint of French soldiers with 
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references to present-day pacifist leaders and the German menace. Inadequate 
historical background shows too often; for example, in the suggestion that 
England's motive in the Hundred Years War was the land hunger of an 
overcrowded people in a poor country. A footnote adds (p. go) that England 
can live well only on the basis of her colonies, and at the time of this war, 
France was her colony! No amount of citation and use of original sources, 
nor the presence of keen observations and judgments often sound, if net 
novel, can overcome the effect of such limitations. The main interest of the 
work lies in its expression of a v:gorous personality aroused by study of a 
national tragedy to produce a book which lies in the field of literature rather 
than of history. 
Harvard University. ` CHaRLEs H. TavLon. 


A Check List of Fifteenth Century Books in the Newberry Library and in 
Other Libraries of Chicago. Compiled by Pierce Butler. (Chicago, The 
Newberry Library, 1933, pp. xxiv, 362, $5.00.) With funds made available 
from the bequest of John M. Wing to establish a foundation for the history 
of printing, the Newberry Library acquired during the period beginning with 
1920 more than 1300 incunabula in addition to a nucleus of nearly 300. This 
check list prepared by the first custodian of the foundation is arranged accord- 
ing to the chronological method of Robert Proctor and of the British Museum 
Catalogue of Books printed in the 15th Century, first by countries in the order 
of the introduction of printing, second by places under countries in the same 
order, and third by presses under places in the order of establishment. The 
entries are brief, but accompanied by references to full descriptions. A total 
of 1888 copies of 1795 titles is listed, including the incunabula in other 
Chicago libraries. In the Census of Fifteenth Century Books owned in 
America, compiled in 1919 by a committee of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, over 13,200 copies of more than 6640 titles were located. Beginning 
with 1920, there have been considerable accessions of fifteenth century books 
in American collections, and more local check lists as well as a second census 
would facilitate use of the material. 

The Library of Congress. J. B. Curios. 


Marsilius von Padua, Defensor Pacis. Herausgegeben von Richard Scholz. 
Two fascicles. [Fontes Juris Germanici Antiqui.] (Hanover, Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1932; 1933, pp. ixx, Ixxix, 637, 6.25 M.; 6.75 M.) On the 
death in r912 of Emil Seckel, who had prepared the third volume of the 
Capitularia in the Fontes Juris Germanici Antiqui (M. G. H.), Professor 
Richard Scholz, of Leipzig, was asked to edit for the same series Marsiglio 
of Padua's Defensor Pacis. In 1911 he had published his important collection, 
Unbekannte kirchenpolitische Streitschriften, of texts from Marsiglio's time; 
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and in 1914 he published for students a volume of representative extracts from 
the Defensor. The War interrupted his labors, and the distinction of produc- 
ing the first critical edition of the book fell to C. W. Previté-Orton, of Cam- 
bridge University, whose text was published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1928. 


Scholz’s introduction includes, as one of its five sections, a discussion of 


the authorship of the Defensor, involving a biographical account of Marsiglio 
and John of Jandun in which he limits himself to what may be stated “mit 
Sicherheit, alles andere bleibt hypothetisch". While this account fills but five 
pages it must be regarded as the most authoritative now in print. The art, or 
editorial rigor, by which the writer avoids debatable and allusive material re- 
calls Goethe’s famous line: “In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 

The text is based upon first-hand study of nineteen of the twenty-seven 
MSS. known to him—seven more than were fisted by Previté-Orton in 
1928; of complete photographs of two MSS.; of photographic specimens of 
three; and for only two is the editor dependent upon information from other 
scholars. As the MSS. are scattered— Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, Paris, 
London, and Oxford—one is impressed by the physical energy and the time 
required to collate them for a text covering 612 octavo pages. Noteworthy in 
the description of each MS. are the notes of reference to other MSS., instead 
of merely letting the variants speak for themselves at the bottom of the text. 
Scholz's method of presenting the text is different from that of Previté- 
Orton, who changed spelling to conform to classical Latinity. The Scholz 
text is diplomatic; it preserves the spelling of the MSS., and is certainly to be 
preferred. | 

Scholz was the first to show that the MSS. fall into two classes, . the 
‘French’ and ‘German’, Previté-Orton adopted this classification, and be- 
lieved that erasures and changes in what seems to be the oldest text, Tortosa, 
in Spain, indicated that Marsiglio emended the text after going to the em- 
perors court. The ‘French’ MSS. outnumber the ‘German’, With the 
editio princeps of 1522 the Germans appear to have made the Defensor a 
political textbook; at any rate all the printed editions were published in Ger- 
many, and reprints continued down to the eighteenth century. 

Kenyon College. | W. P. Reeves. 


The British Empire-Commonwealth: a Study in Political Evolution. By 
Reginald George Trotter, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. The Age 
of Metternich, 1814-1848. By Arthur May, Professor of History, University 
of Rochester. A History of Geographical Discovery, 1490-1800, By James 
Edward Gillespie, Professor of Modern European History, The Pennsylvania 
State College. [Berkshire Studies in European History.] (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932, 1933; pp. Vill, 131; x, 126; viii, 111, $1.00 each.) In 
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these three volumes the high standard of the Berkshire series is maintained, 
and the special purpose of providing convenient reading matter for college stu- 
dents is met. It is unfortunate that the publishers did not include in Gillespie’s 
History of Geographical Discovery a few maps and charts. Two or three 
zinc cuts would have added little to the cost, and much to the usefulness of 
the volume. The editors assume, of course, that the students will rush to a 
historical atlas; actually they will be content with the vaguest impressions of 
the location of Ormuz and Cape Bojador. In the reading matter on the first 
half of the nineteenth century previously available for college students there 
has been too much of a spotlight on Paris, too little attention to Central 
Europe. Professor May has done something, though not enough, to correct 
this chronic aberration. He has achieved in this respect a better balanced 
book than Georges Weill with many times the space in L'éveil des nationalités. 
In Professor Trotter’s study of the British Empire-Commonwealth the editors’ 
- disclaimer that “no pretense is made that these studies are a contribution to 
historical literature in the scholarly sense” is out of of place. The American 
college student with his metered reading capacity has imposed upon the 
writers of his weekly assignments a rigid form no less compelling than that 
which the Athenian audience imposed upon /Eschylus. Instead of the three 
unities there are the three chapters of thirty pages each. The historian and 
artist who fits his subject matter beautifully and completely to this form has 
performed for his colleagues a creative service of great value. This Professor 
Trotter has done. 
Western Reserve University. Rosznr C. BINKLEY. 


The Treasure of Sao Roque: a Sidelight on the Counter-Reformation. By 
W. Telfer, M. A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. [The Church His- 
torical Society.] (London, Society for promoting Christian Knowledge; 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. ix, 222, $3.00.) A historical in- 
vestigation centering about the discovery in the church of St. Roch, Lisbon, of 
a tin box containing sixteenth century deeds authenticating the transfer of 
relics of saints would seem at first thought an unprofitable exercise. Mr. Telfer 
proves it the contrary. The church of St. Roch holds the most notable collec- 
tion of relics in the Iberian peninsula; the documents which Mr. Telfer studies 
relate to the most important and celebrated donation ever made to its rel- 
iquaries, that made by Don Juan de Borgia and given a public “Recebimento” 
of surpassing magnificence in January, 1588, just when the Great Armada was 
preparing in Lisbon's harbor. 

The research and exposition go beyond the technical study of the docu- 
ments and the biographies of those who wrote them. For the history of 
religious ideas there is presented not only the sharp antithesis of Calvin’s 
Traicté des reliques and the Jesuit Ferrand's Disquisitio reliquaria in matter 
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of the relic cultus, but the divergence of ideas within Catholic ranks and even 
within the Jesuit Order. Enlightening is the comment (p. 205) on the relevant 
canon of the Council of Trent (1563): “the Tridentine canon is not designed 
to promote the examination by critical methods of the authenticity of those 
relics that are receiving veneration. It is entirely concerned with the regula- 
tion of the practice of piety towards relics, assumed to be authentic if they 
have been in receipt of veneration. ... The eyes of the Fathers of Trent are 
not turned outwards, towards Protestantism, in this matter of relics. They 
are turned homewards, on to the internal task of the cultivation of piety.” The 
documents reveal “a reaction of sentiment, on the Catholic side, in answer to 
the Reformation conceived as an attack upon religion and piety” (p. 202). To 
oppose Protestant novelties the Church, and especially the Jesuit fathers, re- 
kindled the sentiment of Catholic tradition; the verity and value of church 
tradition was assumed, and the people concerned ih these authentications had 
as their fundamental idea that “prety is the thing" (p. 209). 

This excellent study of documents engages ultimately a problem of values 
thrown into relief by the Counter Reformation: What is the intrinsic value of 
piety? But to reconcile mind and heart in philosophy or religion is not 
Mr. Telfer’s function as historian. His book illuminates the problem his- 
torically, and is an authentic study of the age. 

Duke University. Ernest W. NELSON. 


Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport gennem Øresund, 1497—1660. 
Ved Nina Ellinger Bang og Knud Korst. Anden Del, Tabeller over Vare- 
transporten, B. [Udarbejdede efter de bevarede Regnskaber over Øresunds- 
tolden. Udgivne paa Carlsbergfondets Bekostning.] (Copenhagen; Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1933, pp. 274.) This volume contains 
tables of trade through the Sound, both into and from the Baltic. The first 
part lists data for individual years, except years ending in 5, for the period 
1562-1657. The second part covers the years ending in 5, that is, from 1565 
to 1655. The home port of the ships is given and also the origin and destina- 
tion of the cargo. We do not get much, if any, fresh information concerning 
- articles of commerce. To the Baltic were sent salt, wine, textiles, stockings, 
pepper, lead, tin, coal, hides and leather, stone, herring, cheese, soap, live 
animals, and meat. From the Baltic came corn, meal, ale, tar, potash, hides 
and leather, wax, powder, saltpeter, copper, iron, and timber. General com- 
ments have been made as to the plan and value of this work, which is such a 
monument to human industry and of such service to the historian of com- 
merce, in reviews of the earlier parts published in this Review, XXIX. 370; 
XXXVI. 860. : 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 
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Demokratie und Diktatur in der englischen Revolution, 1640-1660. Von 
Georg Lenz. [Beiheft 28 der Historischen Zeitschrift.] (Munich, R. Olden- 
bourg, 1933, pp. 220, 7.50 M.) There have been surprisingly few attempts to 
give an economic interpretation of the English revolutionary period. Of late, 
however, scholars have begun to remedy this deficiency. I. D. Jones and 
Margaret James have published works on this theme in England, and now 
we have a German essay along similar lines. The author, who is a Hamburg 
civil servant, undertakes to analyze the economic structure of the contending 
factions and to show how this element affected the political developments of 
the period. Beginning with a brief survey of the century before the civil wars, 
he follows the course of events to the Restoration; concentrating on the 
political activities of the army and Cromwell's work in setting up and main- 
taining the Protectorate. Three economic strata are distinguished in the 
Puritan party, the worker$, the smaller traders, and the merchant princes. 
These are represented by the political factions of the Levelers, the army 
officers, and Parliament, respectively. By their union in the period of the first 
civil war they succeeded in destroving the agrarian feudalism represented by 
the king and the lords, but after the victory they could not agree on the 
economic policy to be substituted. The result was a prolonged struggle in 
which the conservative mercantile forces succeeded in defeating, first the 
proletariat, and then the smaller bourgeoisie. The author suggests that this 
result is to be accounted for by the timidity of the Levelers in shrinking from 
a thoroughgoing social revolution, and by the fact that the financial gains of 
the army officers caused them to lose sympathy with the less important traders. 

The volume suffers from an inadequate background of research and from 
a three-year delay in publication. The works of the Webbs make untenable 
the thesis that the Stuarts were largely unmindful of the interests of the 
lower classes. It is, of course, quite unfair to present the conclusions of the 
intemperate, controversial Gangraena as giving a true picture of the intellec- 
tual attitude of the Independents. Furthermore, Miss James's careful treat- 
ment of the period, which has appeared since the composition of this work, 
renders much of it already obsolete. Nevertheless the essay is stimulating in 
the boldness of its approach and the sweep of its generalizations. The effort 
to point out the political significance of such economic problems as that of the 
commercial monopolies is most interesting and not altogether unsuccessful. 
It should lead to further work along this line. 

The University of Chicago. l M. M. KnappEN. 


The Adventurers of Bermuda: a History of the Island from its Discovery 
until the Dissolution of the Somers Island Company in 1684. By Henry 
Wilkinson. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xi, 396, $4.75.) 


While modestly presented as the work of an amateur, this study is, in every 
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sense, a scholarly preduction, being based not only upon standard printed 
sources and well-known English papers such as the records of the Virginia 
Company but also upon exceedingly valuable, hitherto almost unexploited 
Spanish manuscripts of the Santo Domingan series preserved in the Archives 
of the Indies in Seville. The material has been skillfully integrated and the 
narrative progresses smoothly in flowing English, with ample footnote docu- 
‘mentation throughout. 

Discovered by the Spaniard Juan Bermudez in 1515 and formally taken 
possession of for Charles V. by Ferdinando Camelo in 1543, the coral group 
apparently remained unvisited until 1593 when one Henry May, aboard a 
French vessel, was wrecked and remained there for five months. In 1609, 
Sir George Somers, en route to the new colony of Virginia aboard the flag- 
ship Sea Venture, suffered a similar fate. Escaping aiter nearly a year in two 
boats of their own construction, Somers and his ‘party found the Virginia 
settlement on the brink of starvation and hastened back to the islands for 
foodstuffs, which abounded there. l 

Under the circumstances, it was but natural that the Virginia Company 
should seek an extension of its charter to include them and that they should 
be known to contemporaries as the Somers Islands. The Spanish govern- 
ment protested vigorously at this invasion of its lawful territory but did little 
else, and, on the ground that effective occupation gives clear title, the Eng- 
lish became undisputed masters. In 1615, a separate corporation “the Gover- 
nour and Company of the City of London for the Plantacon of the Somer 
Island”, with much the same management as the Virginia one, was granted : 
a patent by James I. and Bermuda was divided into “tribes” (parishes), 
which were assigned to shareholders. Local self-government was introduced 
in 1620. But only a few owners took personal possession and many of the 
tenants sent out proved unadaptable. Not until 1684, when the company 
was dissolved and the tenants became freeholders, did an upward turn in 
the colony’s affairs occur. Since then, progress has been steady, though slow. 

A bibliography, a good index, divers illustrations and a superb reproduc- 
tion of the famous Norwood map of 1618 add materially to the usefulness of 
the volume. | 

The George Washington University. LowELL JosEPH RAGATZ. 


High Court of Admiralty Examinations (MS. Volume 53), 1637-1638. 
By Dorothy O. Shilton and Richard Holworthy. With an Introduction by 
Eric G. M. Fletcher, LL. D., B. A. (Washington, Anglo-American Records 
Foundation, 1932, pp. xxxi, 330, $10.00.) The Anglo-American Records 
Foundation is a genealogist’s venture. The present volume, the second in 
the series, contains abridged statements of 619 examinations of witnesses con- 
ducted by the proctors in the course of proceedings before the High Court 
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of Admiralty at Doctors’ Commons, from January, 1637, to April, 1638. The 
editors have made an effort to give all necessary facts and to retain the names 
of all individuals mentioned, but their failure to furnish information regard- 
ing the nature of the libels, the forms of procedure followed, and the decisions 
of the judges shows that the work is not designed for the student of admiralty 
law. The historian will get something out of it, for it contains occasional 
references to ship-ladings, prices of tobacco, costs of transportation and 
freight, and customs of the sea—primage and average and the practice fol- 
lowed by ship-captains in delivering letters to London merchants. A few 
details throw a fitful light on commercial connections with New England, 
Virginia, Newfoundland, Old Providence Island, the West Indies, and the 
Amazon,:but the information supplied is very meager. American members 
of the society will find nothing here to insert in their family genealogies. 

The most that can be Said for the volume has been outlined by Mr. Eric 
G. M. Fletcher in his introduction. He calls attention to the names of a few 
men of prominence, none of whom are in any way connected with the 
colonies. He might have noted also a few others of greater interest to us 
over here. Samuel Fortrey was the father of the well-known mercantilist 
writer; Dudley Carlton was the nephew of Sir Dudley Carleton, Lord Dor- 
chester; William Courteen was a prominent Anglo-Dutch merchant of the 
period; Cloberry, Delabarr, Nicholas Crispe, and Maurice Thompson were 
all engaged in colonial trade; Samuel Mathews, Abraham Peirce, Richard 
Bland, and Robert Whitmore were Virginians; Henry Taverner or Tavernor 
was the first Englishman to visit Carolina in 1632 and the facts here entered 
supplement those regarding Taverner to be found in an earlier volume of -he 
Examinations. 

What the records of the High Court of Admiralty can do for the his- 
torian of the colonies may be seen in the recent publication in the Maryland 
Magazine of all the documents relating to the case of Claiborne v. Cloberry 
et als. The Virginia Magazine might well follow so good an example and 
print all the documents relating to the suits, referred to in this volume, in 
which Joseph Saunders was a respondent. 

Yale University. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800. By Charles E. Kany. (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1932, pp. xiii, 483, $7.50.) Mr. Kany has 
written an entertaining and colorful book. It is copiously illustrated with 
delightful reproductions of contemporary artists. Madrid is presented to the 
reader from the outer gates in to the center of the city, with descriptions of its 
parks, its streets, its buildings, its great squares, and the part that each played 
in the city life. He next describes the palaces and the life of the court and of 
the nobility. After a digression on food and furniture, which does not seem 
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to belong there, he discusses guilds and artisans, and goes on to give charm- 
ing sketches of the most colorful social types, with the clothes they wore. This 
is the best chapter in the work. Amusements occupy two chapters, the theater- 
being accorded one of them. The final chapter deals with culture and 
religion. After the text proper Mr. Kany has added a bibliography and notes. 

The most difficult feature of writing such a book is the arrangement of the 
material. On the whole I think that Mr. Kany has succeeded very well. 
I should like to have had Justice given a chapter, considering it as important 
as Food and Furniture. The one serious criticism of Mr. Kany that I have 
to make is on the choice of the sources of his material. In his introduction he 
divides these sources into three classes: objective facts from municipal records, 
laws, and decrees; subjective facts reported by travelers or given in Ramon 
de la Cruz’s plays—the more realistic ones; illustrative examples from the 
more exaggerated plays of Cruz and from satirical Writers. I have no quarrel 
with the value assigned by Mr. Kany to decrees, etc., as objective facts; I will 
concede that facts recorded by travelers are less accurate, but they do make up 
for that loss in accuracy by being more picturesque. Wherefore I regret the 
omission of seven books of travel from Mr. Kany’s bibliography, among them 
Caimo and Beckford. I regret also that he made so little use of the anonymous 
journals, satiric in tone, yet with the reform of public ills as their avowed 
raison d'étre. Mr. Kany mentions but two of the fifteen which existed for a 
greater or less space of time in the last half of the eighteenth century. If he 
includes them in class three, I feel I must protest. They are worthy of promo- 
tion to the second class. 

The dramatist Cruz and Mr. Kany seem to disagree about the value of 
certain of the former’s plays, the dramatist denying that exaggeration existed, 
while Mr. Kany affirms its existence. Agreeing as I do with Cruz, that the 
exaggeration lay in certain members of society of that day and not in the 
picture painted of them, it seems to me that we should be grateful to the 
author for having included these “picturesque and extravagant details”, 
assigning to them however more importance than he is disposed to give them. 

The University of Illinois. ARTHUR HAMILTON. 


Metternich, 1773-1859: a Study of his Period and Personality. By Alger- 
non Cecil. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 344, $2.75.) What- 
ever the explanation, Metternich, after years of neglect, has recently been the 
subject of several studies. With disarming candor, Mr. Cecil characterizes 
himself as “a reviving Tory”; and one closes the book with the feeling that the 
revival is almost complete. Here is the Metternich that Disraeli so ardently 
admired; here, “the political grandfather of Mr. Baldwin”. 

Mr. Cecil, who had the counsel of Professor G. P. Gooch in preparing 
this work, has drawn upon the orthodox sources of information. Unwar- 
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ranted reliance has been reposed in the chancellor’s retrospective memoirs. 
If novelty is lacking in the data upon which the author worked, there is 
brilliance in interpretation and sprightliness—excessively so—in literary style. 

Flashing epigrams serve well in describing the byplay of the peace- 
makers of 1814-1815, but do not make for clarity in handling the weightier 
matters of the time. Metternich’s course at the Congress of Vienna shatters, 
the author holds, the theory that he was an obscurantist politician. In his 
appraisal of the Carlsbad Decrees he seems to defend the Metternichian phi- 
losophy of government and administration. In general, as international prime 
minister in an epoch singularly noted for its tumult and disorder the chan- 
cellor so acted as to merit the applause of a discriminating posterity. A 
catholic biography, the treatment of the non-political aspects of Metternich's 
life is adequate. One must agree that Mr. Cecil has realized his ambition 
of writing a life of Metfernich that is not "too impossibly heavy for the 
travelling-bag”. 

The University of Rochester. ARTHUR J. May. 


La Charte constitutionnelle de l'Empire russe de l'an 1820. Par Georges 
Vernadsky, professeur à l'Université Yale, membre correspondant de l'Institut 
slave de Prague. Traduit du Russe par Serge Oldenbourg. (Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1933, pp. viii, 283, 20 fr.) Professor Vernadsky’s excellent monograph 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Russian political history of 
the early nineteenth century. It is an almost exhaustive study of the con- 
stitutional project of Novosiltsov, which had attracted less attention on the 
part of the historians than the earlier project of Speranski. After an introduc- 
tion which attempts to determine the place occupied by the Charter of 1320 
in the general political system of Alexander I., we have a detailed analysis 
of the sources of the Novosiltsov project as well as a topical discussion of 
its contents. Novosiltsov’s indebtedness to the Polish constitution of 1515, 
the contemporary constitution of the South German states, and the political 
writers of the period has been given a full and competent treatment. Of 
particular interest to the American readers will be the discussion of Nevo- 
siltsov’s (and Alexander’s) interest in the federalist experiment of the United 
States. 

Two general contentions stand out as a result of Professor Vernadsky’s 
investigation. The first is that one cannot accept without serious reservations 
the familiar division of Alexander’s reign into the early “liberal” and the 
later “reactionary” periods. It is apparent that in 1820 and in the following 
years Alexander was just as much interested in projects of constitutional re- 
form as he had been in his youth. The other conclusion one arrives at is that 
Alexander’s attempt to formulate a constitution which would not deprive the 
sovereign of his freedom of action was not a peculiar product of his cwn 
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mentality, as it has been so very often represented. The same attempt to 
combine “liberalism” with the authoritarian principle was typical of the 
period and it can be found practically in every constitution then in force on 
the European continent. With both these contentions I find myself in 
full accord. 

It seems to me that the author is on a less firm ground when he asserts 
that the realization of Novosiltsov's project was much more probable than 
that of Speranski’s. "Sans la mort prématurée d'Alexander I*, il est possible 
que la Charte Constitutionnelle serait passée du domaine des suppositions 
au domaine de la réalité" (p. 47). This I doubt, in spite of the fact that 
Professor Vernadsky's attempt to connect the Charter of 1820 with the 
Balashov experiment in the Riazan province seems to me quite convincing. 
One cannot forget that in 1823-1825 all the internal difficulties which had 
prevented the realization of the earlier constitutienal projects were just as 
great as before, while Alexander's personal condition was not such as to 
suggest the possibility of a vigorous action on his part. 

Harvard University. MICHAEL KARPOVICH. 


La cour de Belgique et la cour de France de 1832 à 1850: Lettres intimes 
de Louise-Marie d'Orléans, première reine des Belges au rot Louis-Philippe 
et à la reine Marie-Amélie. Publiées par le Comte Hippolyte d’Ursel. 
(Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. ii, 323, 20 fr.) The letters contained in this 
significant volume have been taken from the family archives of the Duc de 
Vendéme, and Count Hippolyte d’Ursel has performed a splendid task of 
editing. The body of the book is composed of extracts from the personal 
letters of Louise Marie, first queen of the Belgians, and Monsieur d’Ursel has 
interposed a brief running narrative that provides a lucid and interesting 
continuity. The editor is to be congratulated for his skill in the selection of 
significant passages ard for his broad and accurate acquaintance with the 
affairs of Europe during the first half of the past century. 

One has heard much of Leopold I. as the “Uncle of all Europe”, but little 
has been written of his wife. Apparently, Louise Marie d'Orleans was a 
worthy mate for the personable king of the Belgians. Endowed with an acute 
political sense, she shared her husband’s secrets and participated in his policies. 
Her judgment on events was keen and intelligent, and her influence was felt 
throughout Western Europe during the short span of her political life. In 
Belgium, such power as she wielded was of a purely personal nature, She 
gave counsel when her husband desired it, but she never interfered in public 
affairs. In France, however, she worked not only to cement the alliance 
between the country of her adoption and her native land, but she also sought 
to advise her royal parent, Louis Philippe, in regard to the pressing matter 
of internal policy. Liberal-minded, she yet favored strong action and her 
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letters to her parents are replete with warnings and wise counsels. Far better 
than her father she perceived the insincerities of many of the statesmen of 
the July Monarchy. Had Louis Philippe only heeded her warnings his 
career in France might have been a happier one and his policies less dilatory. 
She distrusted the effervescent Thiers and the egotistical Guizot, and she 
perceived the sincerities and ability of Lamartine although he was first a 
poet and second a statesman. 

Particularly noteworthy and valuable are the sections relative to the stormy 
history of Belgium between 1832 and 1840, and her comments on the situation 
in Europe and in France while the February and March Days were drawing 
near. 

Aside from the importance of these letters from a political point of view, 
there is another significance that should not be overlooked. Louise Marie 
d'Orleans was of the old sthool.of letter writers. With her, letter writing was 
an art. One cannot read these extracts without regretting that this phase of 
good literary tradition 1s almost extinct to-day. 

Yale University. Jonn M. S. ALLISON. 


Russia and Asta. By Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, Assistant Professor 
of History in the University of California at Los Angeles. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. viii, 334, $2.50.) The author of this volume 
has produced a well-rounded and very readable survey of Russia's policy 
toward Ásia as seen against a background of those forces within Russia which 
shaped the direction of that policy. The continuity and caution which marked 
it during the nineteenth century were due to the fact that, over a period of 
ninety years, only four czars occupied the throne, each reigning long enough 
to carry his plans to fruition. During the same period, the foreign policy of 
the country was in the hands of a remarkably small group of seasoned 
diplomats. With the accession of Nicholas II., however, a period of “way- 
wardness and reckless gambling" began. From the first, personal whim, 
coupled with chance infiuences at court, shaped the policy of the new czar. 
The result was the Russo-Japanese War, involving a setback to Russian 
prestige in Asia and, subsequently, special adjustments with Japan and 
Great Britain. - 

The author’s treatment of Soviet foreign policy in Asia is as dispassionate 
as it is illuminating. This policy has passed through three phases. The first 
began with the attempt to use Asia as a lever for the overthrow of European 
capitalism. The next phase, following the establishment of Soviet control 
| over the whole of Russian territory and the apparent failure of the program 
of world revolution, was marked by an effort to regain and extend Russian 
zones of influence in the Far East. The final phase, beginning in 1927, is 
termed primarily "defensive". It involves concentration on the Five-Year 
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Plan while preserving past gains in Asia. Prince Lobanov suggests that the 
` objectives of the Soviets in Asia are virtually identical with those of the 
czarist government, and that the recent masters of Russia have been even 
more successful than their predecessors in attaining these objectives. 

The relatively few errors which may be noted detract hardly at all from 
the value of the author’s conclusions. Most serious is the quotation (pp. 
222-223) from the Memorrs of Li Hung-chang, now generally regarded as a 
clever forgery perpetrated by Mannix. Chinese passivity in the face of 
Muraviev's activities ir Manchuria (p. 140) was due not to indifference, but 
to utter helplessness caused by the Taiping Rebellion then raging in China. 
‘ Nor did this rebellion, beginning in 1850, result from the treaties of Tientsin 
or cause the Anglo-French occupation of Peking in 1860. Not the Treaty of 
Tientsin (p. 143), but the Sino-American treaty of 1844 first provided for 
extraterritoriality in China. j 

The University of Washington. Rosert T. POLLARD. 


The White Armies of Russia: a Chronicle of Counter-Revolution and 
Allied Intervention. By George Stewart. (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. xiii, 469, $4.00.) Mr. George Stewart has made a laudable attempt 
to describe the gigantic struggle which was ruthlessly engaged in by both 
Reds and Whites. Hitherto no study dealing with the broader aspects of 
the Russian Civil War had appeared in this country. If it were only for the 
attempt to fill such a lacuna, Mr. Stewart should be highly congratulated. 
But the study is more than that. It is a painstaking and conscientious under- 
taking, based largely upon Russian material, to paint on one broad canvas 
the picture of the part played by the White Armies in all regions of Russia 
during the entire period of those interminable three years. One by one the 
leaders appear on the stage and perform their duties. Korniloff, Kaledin, 
Alexeyeff, Denikin, ard finally Wrangel, in the south; Yudenich in the 
northwest; Miller in the north; an array of local commanders; then Koltchak 
in Siberia. The exploits of these men, their rise and downfall, are told in a 
sober but vivid manner. These leaders had to struggle not only against the 
Red Army, but also, and sometimes mostly, against local bandits; against 
local nationalist leaders like Petlura in the Ukraine; against the Czecho- 
slovaks; and last'but not least against the greed and selfishness of the so- 
called Allies. "There is no doubt that Mr. Stewart feels sympathetic toward 
the White Russians, even though he cannot approve their policies. But in 
his concluding chapter, devoted to the emigration, he makes a mistake in 
his.title: Vae Victis. The years since the tragic end of the Russian Civil War 
amply justify another title: Vanquished but not subdued. 

The historical value of the study lies in the variety of materials used, 
although archival sources are missing (apparently this is not due to the over- 
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sight of the author), and some important publications such as the studies of 
Dobrovolsky and Sokolcv on the North Russian episode of the fight have 
been overlooked. Some factual mistakes of minor importance creep 1n here 
and there, and a great number of misprints and misspellings of. Russian 
names and words denote some carelessness. On the whole, however, one 
cannot but welcome this study and recommend it to the scholar, the student, 
and the general reader alike. 

School of Foreign Service, Leonin I. SrRAKHOVSKY. 

Georgetown University. 


Caravans of the Old Sahara: an Introduction to the History of the Western ` 
Sudan. By E. W. Bovill. [The International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 300, $7.50.) 
This is an extremely valuable study of that part of the bled es sudan or "land 
of the negroes" which lies between Lake Chad and the Atlantic. Historically, 
the region has faced the Sahara and the Mediterranean culturally since the 
general introduction of the camel into North Africa about 200 A. D. The 
tropical rain forest and che tsetse fly checked the caravans short of the Gulf 
of Guinea, practically determining the northward flow of gold and slaves and 
almost blocking the southward spread of Mediterranean influence, including 
Islam. À good deal of the slave trade, but much less of the gold trade, was 
diverted to the sea by the Portuguese. The through caravans practically dis- 
appeared in the nineteerth century with the outlawing of slavery, the decline 
in the relative importance of Sudanese gold, the European conquest of the 
coastal rim of Africa, and in general the age of steam. Thus this story can 
end with the return of the explorer Barth in 1855, with the foundations of 
Sudanese history and the refutation of the amazing series of errors concerning 
Sudanese geography in his baggage. Except for some introductory chapters 
and casual digressions, this account begins roughly with the first Arab in- 
vasion of North Africa in the seventh century. It is confused somewhat with 
the camel revolution of some four centuries earlier, and with the numerically 
important Hilalian migration of some four centuries later; the middle and 
least significant event of the three being allowed to overshadow the other two. 

The author never quite comes to grips with the economics of caravan 
trafic: hence with such problems as the volume and value of the trans- 
Saharan trade in gold, slaves, salt, European textiles, and Barbary horses in 
medieval and early modern times. Maps visible simultaneously with the text 
would be of great help in a discussion of so many unfamiliar place-names. 
To increase the inevitable confusion, directions are sometimes reversed in the 
text (p. 70, line 8; p. 110, line 17). The chapter on North African races is 
dismally inadequate. In spite of a few serious errors and more minor slips, 
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the book is to be strongly recommended to students of medieval and early 
modern history. 
The University of California. M. M. Knicur. 


The Mind of China. By Edwin D. Harvey. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, pp. x, 321, $3.50.) This work “aims by means of first- 
hand observation, research and by reference to some of the results of the work 
‘of earlier sinologists to bring something of the essential spirit of Chinese 
society, past and present, within reach of the reading public" (p. 8). The 
"first-hand observation" to which the author refers was made possible through 
many years of residence in Changsha as a teacher in the College of Yale-in- 
China. By "earlier sinologists" are meant Legge, Dennys, Giles, DeGroot, 
Wieger, and Doré—whose individual writings, and translations from Chinese, 
are well known to English readers. Apparently no use was made of more 
recent studies by Granet or Maspero who have written on the sociology, 
particularly, of ancient China. Interesting episodes drawn from personal 
experience, from conversation with Chinese individuals, or from the writings 
of the above-mentioned sinologists are brought together under the familiar 
categories of animism, fetishism, shamanism, magic, etc., with the implica- 
tion that these categories are as applicable to the highly-integrated and 
sophisticated culture of China as they are to primitive tribes. We have, 
then, a work of orientation, valuable to the general reader, but not designed 
for the specialist who prefers an exhaustive study of a particular institution. 
Sometimes the reader is left in doubt whether a given practice is common 
to all China or is peculiar to Changsha where the author lived. In the citation 
of Chinese titles it scarcely suffices to translate the meaning—some transcrip- 
tion of pronunciation is necessary if one wishes to refer to it. In view of the 
multiplicity of the data assembled one wishes that the index had been fuller. 
These suggestions are not meant to invalidate the importance of the com- 
pendium. If it cannot lay claim to envisage fully “the mind of China", it is 


because such an achievement need not be expected from any one study, : 


however well done. 
The Library of Congress. ARTHYR W. HUMMEL. 


Catálogo de los fondos americanos del Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla. 
Tomo HI., Siglo XVI. [Publicaciones del Instituto Hispano-Cubano de His- 
toria de América.] (Madrid, Compafiía Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 
1932, pp. 539.) In the course of the last few years there has been a marked 
quickening of interest on the part of the Spanish people in the history of the 


empire which Spain once held in America. Quite properly this interest has ` 
found its best expression in Seville, which was for a long time the nerve | 
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center of the colonial empire and which still possesses the greatest collection 
of colonial archives in the world. Three institutions in that city have been 
particularly active—the Archivo de Indias, the University of Seville, and the 
Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de América. A kind of interlocking 
directory arrangement promotes efficiency and harmony among them, and 
the work they are doing is thoroughly sound in character, for it is scholarly, 
coóperative, and systematic. By the preparation of guides, calendars, and 
monographs they are rendering an important service both to the investigator . 
who has work to do in Seville and to the less fortunate student who cannot 
enjoy that privilege. 

The volume under consideration is a good example of the work that the 
Seville group is doing. It is the third volume of a calendar of sixteenth cen- 
tury notarial documents relating to America which are preserved in the 
Archivo de Protocolos of Seville. In his introduction to the first volume, the 
general editor, D. José María Ots Capdequi (who is also director of the 
Instituto Hispano-Cubano), leaves no doubt as to the importance of the work, 
first, because of the intrinsic value of the documents calendared therein, and 
secondly, because these documents were for various reasons virtually inac- 
cessible to the investigator before the publication of the present work. More 
than five thousand documents are calendared in these three volumes, and 
they throw a flood of light on the social, economic, and political foundations 
of Spain's colonizing activity in America. Each volume is equipped with 
elaborate indexes and with appendixes which give the complete text of many 
of the more important documents. The editor and his associates are to be 
congratulated upon having made so substantial a contribution to the history 
of Spain in Ámerica. Such spade work, though invaluable, must often seem 
to the worker a thankless task. That it is being prosecuted with vigor by 
the Seville group speaks well for the present state of historical scholarship 
in Spain. 

Cornell University. AnrHUR P. WHITAKER. 


The Soul of America Yesterday and Today. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932, pp. viii, 261, $3.00.) 
The author's foreword states that his interpretation of America is from “the 
point of view of a disillusioned optimist” and that he has undertaken “to 
paint a constructive picture of those qualities of the American soul which 
have become integral and permanent and, by their light, to interpret the 
present condition of the United States”. He remains, in spite of his dis- 
illusionment, an optimist for he believes that “under our apparent love of 
isolation has swept a steady current of liberal thinking which will lead us 
finally to a new internationalism”. His historical conceptions are elaborated 
through chapters on The Birth of the American Soul (Gifts of the Races), 
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The Baptism of the Soul (Independence and After), The Confirmation of 
the Soul (The Strugg-e for Union), and America Comes of Age (The Nation 
and the World). These are followed by a chapter on The Qualities of the 
American Soul, reduced to seven qualities—Democracy, Efficiency, Liberality, 
Provincialism, Individuality, Humor, and Vision. A final section on Retro- 
spect and Prospect urdertakes to inject a note of cheer. 

Just what the author means by the Soul of America or the American 
Spirit, a phrase which he also uses, will puzzle and probably amuse students 
of history. It is a fancy current with literary gentlemen which merely con- 
fuses thought and therefore seems to thrill some readers. This book has 
little to offer students of history which they cannot find better presented in 
any one of a half dozen single volume histories of the American people. 
The organization is bad: Vague ideas, digressions, prejudices, and misinter- 
pretations of facts are abundant. As a whole it reveals not the Soul or the 
mind of America but that of a certain university professor of American 
literature, in the year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and thirty-two, toward 
the close of a lifetime of departmental isolation. When dealing at all too rare 
intervals with the influence of American literature on history the author is 
on solid ground, and contributing from the fruit of a ripe scholarship. 

Western Reserve University. - E. J. BENTON. 


The People's Choize from Washington to Harding: a Study in Democ- 
racy. By Herbert Agar. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933, pp. 
xxi, 337, $3.50.) The People's Choice has attracted wide attention. The 
selection of subject, the manner of its presentation, the setting forth of a 
distinctive point of view, above all the author's courage in advancing judg- 
ments, create a broad appeal and court a vigorous reaction. Here is 
Tendenzgeschichte of a high order, well calculated to stir the reader's prej- 
udices and preconceptions, inherent or acquired. That democracy has failed 
is the author’s major thesis. Six of the first seven Presidents, he holds, were 
great, whereas of the succeeding twenty-two, only four could measure up to 
exacting standards. The brilliant men of the earlier period were chosen by 
an oligarchy. Medioc-ity characterized the democratic era begun in 1829. 

But if democrats and doctrinaires find this hard medicine, a sop is offered 
them in the author’s interpretation of the Civil War. Lincoln, he contends, 
would never have pucsued the struggle had he foreseen the triumph of 
Northern industrialism and its degraded proletariat. In fact, notwithstanding 
his aristocratic thesis, the author reveals himself as somewhat of a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, in his idealization of Southern agrarianism and his detestation of 
the city mob. Also he takes grave liberties with history when he undertakes 
to say what a past character would or would not have done had conditions 
been other than they were. Lincoln no more than any other man can be 
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weighed in terms of later issues. He met the task before him. Remote 
results were naturally veiled. | 

The author's favorite President is John Quincy Adams, whom he rates 
along with Washington, if not a shade above him. The objects of his greatest 
detestation are Grant and Harding. Over Coolidge and Hoover the veil 
is decently drawn. To Mr. Agar, the supreme tragedy of American history 
has been the alienation of the public lands and. their exploitation by. 
demagogues in a conscienceless bid for votes. Preserved, as Adams dreamed, 
as a vast heritage for social welfare and experiment, America might have 
been the high antithesis of the plutocracy and mobocracy into which she 
has degenerated. All the sins of democracy notwithstanding, of omission 
and commission too, the author desires for it one more chance, for "the 
Marxian State . . . would be the end of the American effort". 

American-born editor'of The English Review, one expects in the author 
a display of literary talent. The expectation is abundantly met. Scarce a page 
but has its literary gem, and the reader 1s carried swiftly along an even current 
of good writing. Mr. Agar has written a significant book. He has weighed 
democracy and found it wanting. He has focused the attention of a numerous 
public upon the basic realities of government. He has dared to be brillian: 
without becoming silly. Sharply exposing the democratic fallacy, he has lef: 
a loophole for redemption. His work is history plus something more—well 
documented publicism, one might call it. 

Purdue University. Lours Martin SEARS. 


Divided Loyalties: Americans in England during the War of Independ- 
ence. By Lewis Einstein. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933, pp. 
xvi, 469, $3.50.) This entertaining volume is the product of scholarly research 
and good literary craftsmanship. The occasional misspelling of proper names 
is a trivial blemish. Salted with humor and seasoned with irony, it narrates 
the story of the Americans in England during the Revolutionary War. The 
title is misleading. It suggests that the characters portrayed were inwardly 
torn by conflicting loyalties—by loyalty to England on the one hand and by 
loyalty to America on the other. This is true of some of the persons treated 
but is by no means true of all. A number of them felt little or no sense of 
divided allegiance, since their loyalty was to themselves alone, and they would 
have served the colonies as gladly as the mother country, could the former 
have offered them the rewards of money, office, or fame upon which their 
hearts were set. 

While it is knpwn that the British government employed many secret 
emissaries during the Revolution, no one has yet attempted to mass all tke 
information relating to them into a comprehensive and coherent study. Mr. 
Einstein, paralleling, if not following, a trail blazed by Dr. Samuel F. Bemis 
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in a paper on British Secret Service and the French-American Alliance (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXIX. 472-495), has made progress toward such a study by treat- 
ing the American-born spies and informers utilized by George III. in England 
and France. It is regrettable, however, that he did not venture further and 
write a complete account of the British secret service during the war. Such 
an account would have made a more valuable contribution to Revolutionary 
history than the story of the Loyalists and of the American artists in London, 
with which he fills many pages of his book. 

That the king was brilliantly served by his corps of American spies, there 
can be no doubt. Few governments have employed more capable or more 
cunning secret agents than Dr. Edward Bancroft, Paul Wentworth, the 
Reverend John Vardill, and Captain Joseph Hynson. They steadily furnished 
information regarding the confidential dealings of the American commis- 
sioners in Paris. In x777 they procured the entire correspondence, from 
March 12 to October 17, of Franklin and his colleagues with the court of 
Versailles. On only one occasion were their machinations a liability rather 
than an asset. This was when Wentworth's secret overtures for peace hastened, 
instead of hindering, the consummation of the Franco-American alliance. 
While their work was efficient, it was often ineffective because George III. 
was disposed to minimize the significance of reports which contained bad 
news, or which failed to coincide with his own theory as to the probable 
course of events, or which seemed to him designed by their influence upon 
the “stocks” to benefit the financial speculations of his secret agents. Had 
he attached greater weight to the information supplied by his spies, it is 
possible that the Thirteen Colonies might have been saved for the crown. 

Wellesley College. E.. E. Curts. 


International Adjudications, Ancient and Modern: History and Docu- 
ments. Edited by John Bassett Moore. Modern series, volume V., Spanish 
Spoliations, 1795; French Indemnity, 1803; French Indemnity, 1831. Vol- 
ume VI., Arbitration of the Title to Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay and the 
Bay of Fundy: Mixed Commission under Article IV. of the Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States of December 24, 1814. [Publications of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.] (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1933, pp. xv, 502; xxv, 418, $2.50 each.) This fifth volume 
of Mr. Justice Moore’s new series includes the matter previously published 
on these litigations and their history in his well-known History and Digest 
of International Arbitrations to which the United States has been a Party, 
but with extensive and important additional material. In the older publica- 
tion the barest summary was given of the work of the commission sitting 
under Article XXI. of the Spanish-American treaty of 1795 (Pinckney’s 
Treaty). Now the eminent author is able to include the complete text of the 
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commission’s summary of its findings in each case; a number of typical cases; 
and recapitulations (from the Spanish archives) of the total awards and 
their payments. There is also a very interesting account of the author’s 
assiduous searches for the original papers of the commission, not successful. 
We may wish that he had been able to find documents more adequately rep- 
resenting the points of law on which decisions were made, for it really seems 
from notes available on some of the typical cases (the Greenway) that the 
commission did not give awards for the confiscation of enemy property on 
neutral ships, although the treaty, for the future, stipulated the principle of 
free ships free goods. 

There are a great many new documents illustrating the history of the 
proceedings of the American commission which sat in Paris to wind up the 
claims assumed under the convention of April 20, 1803, between the United 
States and France: summaries of decisions in twenty-three claims, a history 
of the dispute between Armstrong and Skipwith concerning the liquidation 
of the claims, and a tabulation of their final disposition. New material con- 
cerning the adjudication and disposition of the French spoliation claims of 
the Napoleonic period, paid in a lump sum under the Franco-American Con- 
vention of July 4, 1831, includes a reprint of Notes on Some of the Ouestions 
decided by the Board of Commissioners under the Convention with France 
of 4th July, 1831 (Philadelphia, 1836). 

Volume VI. contains the cases and replies of the United States and Great 
Britain respectively in the arbitration of title to the islands, which were not 
included in the first digest. The editor has felt it necessary to abridge these 
arguments ‘by omitting unnecessary verbiage and useless repetitions, espe- 
cially of quoted matter’, and “by summarizing long passages charged with 
similar repetitions”. These voluminous—even when abridged—texts have 
not hitherto been available in print. 

The George Washington University. SAMUEL Flaco Bemis. 


Le Cultivateur américain: Etude sur l'euvre de Saint John de Crévececur. 
Par Howard C. Rice. [Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée.] 
(Paris, Honoré Champion, 1933, pp. 263, 42 fr.) This is an interesting 
critique of the character and writings of St. Jean de Crévecceur. The first 
part consists of a biography of Crévecceur and of a bibliographical study of 
his works. The second part is an appreciation of the importance of Créve- 
coeur’s writings in formulating and perpetuating the conception of America 
then entertained in Europe. 

While the biography is admittedly little more than a résumé of material 
found in the studies of Crévecceur by Robert de Crévecceur and Julia Post 
Mitchell, Mr. Rice refutes Miss Mitchell’s hypothesis that the young French 
lieutenant and cartographer in the regiment from the Sarre and the author 
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of the Letters from an American Farmer were not the same person. He also 
uses an unpublished Crévecceur manuscript entitled Mémoire sur la Région 
située a l'ouest de Montagnes d’Alléghany, arrosée par les riviéres Ohio, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Cherokée . . . which describes the author's tour through 
the West in 1767. Mr. Rice's résumé of Crévecceur’s itinerary is valuable, 
for it was upon this trip he acquired much of the intimate knowledge of the 
Indians and the frontier which he later used in his essays. The bibliographical 
study deals with the composition of the Crévecceur manuscripts, the publica- 
tion of the Letters, 1782, the translation and publication of the French edi- 
tions, 1784 and 1787, the publication of Crévecceur’s later work, Voyage dans 
la Haute Pensylvanie, and with the circulation and criticism of his works as 
evidenced by their German and Dutch translations, the publication of extracts 
- in contemporary periodicals, reviews, and comments in the writings of con- 
temporary travelers. E 
-The remainder of the book is a study of the picture of America found in 
Crévecceur's works and of the influence which his views exercised upon con- 
temporary ideas and actions. By means of a scholarly analysis of Crévecceur’s 
pronouncements upon four of the more significant topics treated in the vari- 
ous editions of the Letters, namely, Negro slavery, the American Indian, the 
American Revolution, and life in America, Mr. Rice weighs the significance 
of Crévecceur’s writings as historical documents and substantiates his 
thesis that Crévecceur’s historical importance is best appreciated when he is 
viewed as a vulgarisateur. He shows that while only the Letteřs and those 
essays recently printed for the first time as Sketches of Eighteenth Century 
America merit attention as literature, from the point of view of the literature 
of history in general, the translations are also valuable because they give tes- 
timony to the tastes and interests of the eighteenth century public which not 
only read them, but was responsible for many of the changes made in them. 
The book is well annotated and contains a table of Crévecceur manu- 
scripts indicating the approximate date of composition and the editions in 
which they were published, useful bibliographies, and an index of names. 
Pittsburgh. Hope Frances Kane. 
The Old Province of Quebec. By Alfred Leroy Burt, Professor of History 
in the University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1933, pp. xiii, 551, $5.20.) In the preparation of this book, Professor Burt set 
himself to study the origins of the dual nationality of Canada. The finished 
work, however, is a study not of popular sentiment but of the various prob- 
lems which confronted the authorities of Quebec from 1760 to 1791, and of 
the solutions which they attempted. The author found his material in the 
Dominion Archives at Ottawa where he worked through vast masses of corre- 
spondence, especially that in the voluminous Haldimand collection. In con- 
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sequence he has produced a close study of the part in government played by 
Murray, Carleton, and Haldimand which supersedes the previous work on 
the subject. He contributes to the theory of underlying causes by empha- 
sizing the democratic spirit, evoked by frontier conditions, which inspired 
the Aabitants to refuse the leadership of governor, seigneurs, and even priests 
in the crisis of 1774-1776. In the treatment of some single episodes, such as 
the problem of Germain's relations with Carleton, the question of Canadian 
boundaries in 1782—1783, the difficulty about the frontier posts after the 
peace, the conflict of agitations which preceded the Constitutional Act of 
1791, Professor Burt's book now easily takes first place. 

In only one respect is the study unsatisfactory; that of the motives and 
strength of the conservative section among the English speaking minority. 
Professor Burt assumes too lightly that this minority was guided chiefly by 
economic considerations. Apparently he found of no value a tentative effort 
at the problem by the reviewer in the English Historical Review of October, 
1932. Like most Canadian writers of Anglo-Saxon descent, Professor Burt 
sees both virtues and defects in the members of his own race but only virtues 
in the Aabztants of the eighteenth century. He leaves it to be inferred from 
peremptory orders that the ideas of certain “new subjects” concerning sanita- 
tion differed widely from those of their British rulers; and from requirements 
for schools that the French-Canadians had only a moderate interest in educa- - 
tion. The style is at times pungent, at times affected by mixed metaphors. 
These minor criticisms, however, detract little from the solid merit of a book 
which is among the most significant of recent contributions to Canadian 
history. 

The University of Buffalo. W. B. Kerr. 


Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika im Zeitalter Bis- 
marcks. Von Dr. Otto Graf zu Stolberg-Wernigerode, Privatdozent für 
neuere Geschichte an der Universitat München. (Berlin, Walter de Gruvter 
and Company, 1933, pp. ix, 368, 9 M.) The author of this study of German- 
American relations in the time o£ Bismarck is one of the few German his- 
torians who has sensed the importance of United States history for Europeans 
and who is trying valiantly to break down the provincialism of German 
universities in this respect. The present volume testifies to painstaking and 
thorough research in both German and American archives, and reveals note- 
worthy fairness, restraint, and balance in the discussion of highly com- 
plicated and controversial issues. 

Part I. contains little that is not generally known to American historians, 
but much that will be new to German readers. Beginning inevitably with 
Frederick the Great and Baron von Steuben, the author discusses the con- 
‘tacts between the United States and the German states to the close of the 
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Civil War and the Franco-German War, with attention to economic and 
cultural, as well as political and diplomatic relationships. Considerable space 
is devoted to public opinion in the United States during the War of 187o— 
1871, and to Bismarck's great anxiety to remain on a friendly footing with 
the United States in order to avoid muddling the general European situation. 
In the formulation of the chancellor's views, the author has shown the in- 
fluence of personal friends like Motley and Bancroft, and of the cultural bonds 
established by the heavy German immigration to the United States. 

Part II. covers the period when the United States began to emerge from 
her isolation, and when Bismarck reluctantly launched his new colonial 
policy. Economic competition, the clash between two rival policies of protec- 
tion, as in the controversy over the importation of American hogs to Germany 
and the export of German sugar to the United States, differences over most- 
favored-nation clauses in trade agreements, and increasing contacts because 
of ambitions in the West Indies, Central America, Hawaii, the Carolines, 
and Samoa—these are the essence of German-American relations from 1870 
to the close of the century. It is interesting to point out that although Bis- 
marck regarded the Monroe Doctrine as etne Unverschümtheiz, he was always 
careful not to wound American opinion on this delicate subject. 

The author has reprinted thirty-three pages of documents, mostly from 
American sources, and of special interest to German readers. A twenty-one 
page bibliography includes few American but many German publications not 
generally known to American scholars. Newspaper material has been used 
as a guide to public opinion. Some proof reading errors have crept in, 
especially in the English quotations, but errors of fact are surprisingly few 
- when one realizes what handicaps a scholar working in the field of United 
States history encounters in a German University. 

The Ohio State University. Cart WITTKE. 


Pioneering for Peace: a Study of American Peace Efforts to 1848. By 
W. Freeman Galpin. (Syracuse, Bardeen Press, 1933, pp. ix, 237, $3.00.) 
Selecting a more limited chronological period for his investigation than 
previous historians ot the peace movement in America, Professor Galpin 
confirms their most important conclusions. It seems even more clear that 
peace societies played a róle of some importance in bringing about amicable 
settlements of controversies between this country and England and France; 
that the heated controversy over nonresistance both strengthened and weak- 
ened the movement against war; and that, while the great mass of Americans 
gave peace but little consideration, the peace movement would not have made 
such progress as it has without the work of the pioneers of the first half of 
the last century. 

The organization of material in this book follows in general the same 
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pattern found in earlier studies; there is, however, less emphasis on the inter- 
relations of European and American peace movements. Professor Galpin has 
explored manuscript material not previously used, and this adds considerably 
to our detailed knowledge of peace activities, especially in New York and 
Rhode Island. Miss Christina Phelps demonstrated, in her Anglo-American 
Peace Movement in the Mid-Nineteenth Century, that research in newspapers 
is necessary for determining the extent to which peace propaganda received 
a general hearing; and Professor Galpin has carried very much further the 
use of newspapers. It appears from his extensive and painstaking research, 
for which historians of pacifism will be especially grateful, that a fairly wide 
public was acquainted with peace propaganda and that considerable opposi- 
tion to it was aroused. It would have been helpful had the political affiliations 
of the editors and the approximate circulation of their journals been indicated. 
One of the most important contributions that Professor Galpin has made is 
to demonstrate that for the most part peace leaders were prominent in busi- 
ness, church, and politics; that they were, in short, substantia! and influential 
members of their communities. 

Although students of the peace movement will thank Professor Galpin for 
pointing out minor errors in their work, and for providing many new details, 
they may regret that he has not taken a somewhat broader view of his task. 
In spite of several excellent studies which we possess, there is still need for 
one which evaluates martial and pacifist sentiment and activities in relation 
to our fundamental historical experiences, the coming of the immigrants, the 
frontier movement, slavery, and the rise of industrialism. One wishes, for 
example, that Professor Galpin had pointed out that the early labor move- 
ment to a considerable extent shared the antiwar views of the substantial 
middle-class citizens whom he has studied; that some of the labor leaders 
associated war with the prevalent profit-making economy, and offered acute 
criticisms of the middle-class peace movement. We might also gain from 
knowing the attitude of various social groups, including the organized friends 
of peace, toward the use of violence in the Dorr war, the antirent war, and 
the riots and mobs which were so prevalent in the thirties and forties. But 
within the limits which Professor Galpin set for his investigation, his study 
is a model of painstaking research. 

Smith College. MERLE CURTI. 


De Landelijke Arme Blanken in het Zuiden der Vereenigde Staten: Een 
Sociaal-Historische en Sociografische Studie. Door Dr. A. N. J. den Hol- 
lander. (Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1933, pp. xiv, 517, 6.90 fl.) This book is 
the product of research in European and American libraries, and of two years 
of study and travel in the United States financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The scope of Dr. den Hollander’s subject is somewhat broader than 
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might be inferred from his title: as he explains (p. 58), he is dealing with poor 
white people rather than “poor whites”. He does, however, confine himself 
to the rural elements of the poor white population of the South. The account 
is divided into two equal parts. In Part I. the author discusses the origin and 
history of the various classes which existed in the South prior to the Civil 
War: Dr. den Hollander complains that for this portion of his work he was ` 
forced to rely chiefly upon the accounts of contemporary travelers. His 
handling of the immense amount of this type of evidence, as well as his use of 
other available sources, is very satisfactory. It is not clear, however, why 
contemporary newspapers, and periodicals other than DeBow’s Review, were 
not included among the sources. : 

For Part IL, dealing with the rural poor whites of the post-war period, 
the author naturally found a much richer variety of sources. In this division 
he traces the complex social and economic transition which took place in the 
South following the war, evaluates the various factors which have given cotton 
so strong a hold upon the South, describes the advances made by the poorer 
groups, and offers some interesting suggestions as to how the economic status 
of the less fortunate may be improved. 

Dr. den Hollander takes pains to disprove many of the traditional theories 
with regard to the South: that slavery was an inexpensive form of labor; that 
cotton requires negro labor; that long-fiber cotton can be produced only in a 
very limited portion of the Cotton Belt; that slavery of itself brought economic 
ruin to the South; that the poorer whites in many instances took over the land 
of former planters; that the “poor whites” are pure Anglo-Saxon, “100% 
American”, and therefore have particularly great possibilities of rehabilita- 
tion; that the climate of the South precludes a high degree of prosperity. 
These few examples of the many theories attacked will suffice to show that 
some of the author’s efforts were needless, that others challenge points of 
view still held by social and economic historians. In these attacks, as well as 
in his careful evaluation, in Part I., of the various theories regarding the origin 
of the “poor whites”, the author by the thoroughness of his treatment and 
the objectivity of his point of view commands respect for his conclusions. In 
fact, thoroughness and balance characterize the entire study, and the mono- 
graph deserves to be regarded as an authoritative presentation, in brief com- 
pass, of a hitherto much neglected subject. 

.The copious notes and nineteen-page bibliography are very useful. 
Unfortunately the book contains no index, and no maps. 

The University of Michigan. L. G. VANDER VELDE. 


Federal Indian Relations, 1774-1788. By Walter H. Mohr (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933, pp. xi, 247, $2:50.) This book deals 
with that obscure phase of history, the period when the people of our embryo 
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country were trying to understand the significance of Indian relations and 
adapt themselves to it. Dr. Mohr begins his study with the condition of the 
Indians as they were emerging from what he designates as the collapse of 
imperial control, and became involved in the confusion arising from efforts 
to impress upon them new policies and loyalties. The beginning of the 
Revolutionary War brought with it the problem of determining what to do 
with the Indians who surrounded us. The Americans could not secure them 
as allies for they were easily convinced by the British that the encroachments 
of the colonists made these their logical enemies. And had we been able to 
enlist their aid the cost would have been out of all proportion to the value of 
their service. However, we did manage at considerable expense to keep 
many of them neutral—which was worth more to us, Particularly important 
in this period was the disastrous defeat of the Cherokee Indians that laid 
the groundwork for extensive territorial aggressions against the southern 
tribes. 

After the war, efforts were made to establish peace with the Indians, many 
of whom had been in the pay of the enemy; but these efforts were embarrassed 
by the conflict of opinion as to whether the adjustment of Indian relations 
was a function of the states or of the general government. The considerations 
that determined our negotiations and treaties with them were usually mer- 
cenary and revolved around the control of their trade, acquisition of lands, 
and security of life and property. Altruism was little felt. In the South as in 
the North, land speculators were busy and treaties were made which opened 
the Indian country to white settlement and set in motion the territorial en- 
croachments which did not stop until the Indians were driven west under 
the terms of Jackson’s removal bill in 1830. 

This scholarly work, the result of a prodigious amount of painstaking 
research, will be read with the most profit by the student possessing a back- 
ground of historical knowledge of the period. The book is adequately docu- 
mented, contains a good index and an extensive bibliography. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. Grant Foreman. 


Henry Philip Tappan, Philosopher and University President. By Charles 
M. Perry. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1933, pp. viii, 475, 
$3.25.) Henry Philip Tappan became president of the University of Michigan 
in 1852. The value of his services, for the eleven years of his presidency, has 
been interpreted both by one of his successors, James B. Angell, and by 
Andrew D. White. Angell says, “With his vigorous mind he left a deep 
impression on the life and spirit of the University”. White also says, “Dr. 
Tappan’s work was great, indeed. He stood not only at the beginning of the 
institution at Ann Arbor, but really at the beginning of the other univer- 
sities of the Western States, from which the country is gaining so much 
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at present... . The day will come when his statue will commemorate his 
services." With him as president, however, is associated one of the most 
lamentable of academic tragedies, and to explain it is apparently one motive 
of the making of the present volume. This was his summary dismissal by the 
board of regents in 1863. Aside from questions of temperament and of local 
jealousies, the causes are to be found in his attempt to introduce the methods 
of the German university for which the Michigan community, both academic 
and general, was not prepared, and in the antagonism of the sectarian colleges 
toward the state university. . President Tappan lacked a spirit of conciliation. 
Gifted with a sense of humor which he occasionally used, and to good effect, 
he was also endowed with a strain of stubbornness. White says, "Big, hearty, 
frank, and generous, he easily became the prey of those who wrought upon 
his feelings; and, in an evil hour, he was drawn into a quarrel not his own. . . . 
Personally, we loved the doctor. Every one of us besought him to give up the 
quarrel, but in vain. He would not; he could not. It went on till the crash 
came. He was virtually driven from the State, retired to Europe, and never 
returned." A decade later, twice the board of regents invited him to be present 
at commencement, but he refused. His heart was still touched by bitterness at 
his dismissal. His grave is on the nortbern shore of Lake Leman, an object 
of reverent pilgrimage to those who loved him. 'This volume is a worthy 
interpretation. 

Western Reserve University. CuanLzs F. THwIne. 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Selected and arranged by William R. Manning, Ph.D., Division 
of Latin American Affairs, Department of State. Volume IL, Bolivia and 
Brazil. Documents 388-722. (Washington, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1932, pp. xxvi, 544, $5.00.) This volume contains the corre- 
spondence between the United States government and its agents in Bolivia 
and Brazil, as well as the communications which passed between the United 
States and Brazilian diplomats in Washington. Since Bolivia had no legation 
in the United States during the period covered, and since the legation of the 
United States in the Bolivian capital was not established until 1848, the docu- 
ments bearing on the relations of these two countries are not numerous. The 
bulk of the work therefore concerns the relations between the United States 
and Brazil. 

The contents of this volume, as well as of the previous one containing the 
correspondence between the United States and Argentina, indicate that the 
present series is hardly as exhaustive as the former which dealt with the Inde- 
pendence period. Although it is a most useful work, the student should not 
overlook its frank limitations. For a detailed study of claims, of the character 
and technique of Latin-American governments as obsezved by diplomats of 
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the United States, of commercial matters, and of treaty negotiations of what- 
ever nature, it will still be necessary to go directly to the archives. l 

The documents here published throw much light both on inter-Américan 
relations and on the relations of the American states with Europe, especially 
France, England, and Spain. They also inevitably suggest the importance of 
similar series taken not only from the archives of England and France, but 
from those of the Latin-American nations as well. 

Duke University. J. Frep Riepy. 


White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands: the Story of the Fasola Folk, 
their Songs, Singings, and “Buckwheat Notes". By George Pullen Jackson. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. xv, 444, $4.50.) 
Dr. Jackson says it was “good fun” to uncover a “goodly batch of the aged 
handbooks of spiritual folk-song which seem to have completely escaped all 
other collectors and all other diggers into American institutions”. If “good 
fun” means painstaking research, a great deal of travel (much of it in the back 
country), a scholarly presentation of his findings, and a delightful way of 
telling it all, then he surely had it in abundant measure. In this book a picture 
of a peculiarly American culture is given about which our historians know : 
little or nothing. At least, one finds little, if any, reference to such develop- 
ment in any of our stories of the frontier. And it is surprising that this funda- 
mentally democratic experience—from early New England days down to the 
present—should have received such scant attention. But Dr. Jackson has 
made up for lost time. His book has a fascination that is understandable once 
one has made acquaintance with it. His story of a “Sacred Harp” conven- 
tion held at Mineral Wells, Texas, is but one of several that are so vivid one 
wants to begin singing with the "harpers". It is the tale of a wholesome, 
continuing interest through generations of Americans. It is a real contribu- 
tion to the field of source works, and historians and others interested in the 
unfolding of an interesting type of rural American life will find here much to 
ponder over. It is well printed and abundantly illustrated, both with musical 
examples and reprints of photographs of people and places. 

DePauw University. R. G. McCurcHaAN. 


Checagou: from Indian Wigwam to Modern City, 1673-1835. By Milo M. 
Quaife. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 210, $1.00.) 

As Others see Chicago: Impressions of Visitors, 1673-1933. Compiled 
and edited by Bessie Louise Pierce, Associate Professor of American History, 
with the Assistance, of Joe L. Norris, University of Chicago Research Staff. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. xiii, 540, $3.00.) Dr. M. M. 
Quaife has condensed into a small and very readable volume his larger work 
on Chicago. Needless to say, the book is thorough and competent throughout. 
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On one or two points the present reviewer would venture to differ; to him, 
at least, there is a little detraction from the interest of the narrative in the 
long accounts of family history. He questions, also, whether the abandonment 
of Chicago in the eighteenth century was quite as absolute as Dr. Quaife 
concludes. As thorough a sifting of French sources for the eighteenth century 
as has been done for the seventeenth, might yield much at present unknown; 
for instance, on February 10, 1746, the blacksmith, Amiot, was at Chicago 
to mend the weapons of the Potowatamie and prepare them for the warpath. 
Further, the reviewer wishes that Dr. Quaife had made more out of the very 
interesting work of Dr. Zeuch and Mr. Knight on the Chicago portage. But 
these are merely matters of individual opinion. 

Miss Bessie Louise Pierce’s selection of visitors’ accounts of Chicago 
begins with Father Marquette's journal and ends with Morris Markey in the 
year of grace 1932. The forty-nine selections are divided into four approxi- 
mately equal groups: to 1848; 1848-1871; 1871-1893; 1893-1932. They are 
all interesting. Perhaps the one which stands out like a sore thumb is an 
acute case of indigestion by Rudyard Kipling mainly induced, one will gather, 
by the Chicago stockyards. 

The University of Illinois. , T. C. PEASE. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

At the meeting of the Council on December 3 it was announced that 
Mrs. Griswold had agreed to contribute an additional $1,000 annually for 
the next three years in order to expedite the publication of manuscripts 
already accepted by the Littleton-Griswold Fund Committee. 

The Council decided that the failure of the Federal government to make 
the usual appropriation for the publication of the annual reports of the Asso- 
ciation would necessitate.the temporary suspension of work upon the un- 
published volumes of the Writings on American History. 

At the meeting of the Council on December 28 a message of appreciatior. 
was voted to Dr. Herbert Putnam, of the Library of Congress, for adding 
to its important program of publication the Guide to the Diplomatic History 
of the United States for Students and Investigators, supported financially 
in its preparation by the Social Science Research Council, and the authors 
of which are Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis and Miss Grace Gardner Grifhn. 

Apropos of the publication of a new and definitive edition of The Writing: 
of George Washington, a message of appreciation was also sent to the Honor- 
able Sol Bloom, chairman of the Bicentennial Commission, to Dr. John C. 
Fitzpatrick, the editor, and to the Public Printer. 

The Council voted to convey to the Secretary of State the sense of satis- 
faction the members of the Association felt in the scholarly manner in which 
the editing of the Foreign Relations for the years 1914~1918 had been car- 
ried out and to express the hope that the scope of this publication would be 
continued on the same generous lines. The Secretary of State was also urged 
to promote the early publication of the Territorial Papers, the editing of 
which is advancing rapidly at the Department of State. 

A request was also sent to the Committee on Printing of Congress, ask- 
ing that a limited number of copies of the Record be printed on durable 
rag-paper, for distribution to libraries and learned institutions. 

The Council voted to include the Board of Editors of The Social Studies, 
which takes the place of The Historical Outlook, among the committees cf 
the Association. Albert E. McKinley remained editor, and W. G. Kimmel 
was appointed managing editor. To the Board were appointed Charles A. 
Beard, chairman, George S. Counts, Edgar Dawson, Alice N. Gibbons, A. C. 
Krey, Max Lerner, Bessie L. Pierce, Conyers Read, secretary ex officio. 

The Council also voted that the Executive Secretary should express to 
the Carnegie Corporation the gratitude of the Association for their generous 
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appropriation for the Executive Secretary's office for the year past and for 
the coming year. 


At the annual business meeting of the Association Article VII. of the 
constitution was amended so as to concentrate the responsibility for the in- 
vestments of the Association in the hands of the Board of Trustees. This 
responsibility had formerly been distributed among the Council, the Treas- 
urer, and the Board of Trustees. 


The Treasurer has now completed the segregation of the various separate 
accounts of the Association, including those merely administered by the As- 
` sociation, as well as those set up from funds belonging to the Association 
but formally earmarked by the Council for specific purposes. It is proposed 
hereafter to regulate all the financial accounts of the Association upon the 
basis of an accounting year beginning September 1. "This action has been 
sanctioned by the Council; and at the annual business meeting of December 
28, two budgets were submitted and approved, one for the nine months 
from December 1, 1933, to August 31, 1934, the other for the ensuing twelve 
months.! 

For the period 1932—1933, the yield on all the investments of the Asso- 
ciation amounted to 4.26 per cent. For the year from September 1, 1934, to 
August 31, 1935, therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose that the return 
will be at least 4.25 per cent. The income from unrestricted funds, plus 
other small items, should amount to about $5,000, which is the sum which 
may be allocated to the current expenses of the Association. 

As the two budgets mentioned above do not differ in essentials, only the 
principal items of the annual budget from September 1, 1934, to August 31, 
1935, will be given here. 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand (estimated).............. 0000. e cee ees $ 3,640.00 
Anga des a ont a Ons can ay p wah ER LAMPS Red 11,000.00 
Interest from unrestricted funds............ 0.000000 eee 5,000.00 
Rep baaton [685 costos base Sa ena beac make cats 250.00 
PUDICANORS 4344.0: cuaretihenredasa ERU Ria EXEC rest 200.00 
American Historical Review: 
Contribution by the Macmillan Company............. 2,400.00 
Share of profits, estimated... ......00....00.0 002 ee eee 2,800.00 
Expenditures, chief items: 
Council and Council Committees... l... panna canonau $ . 500.00 
Annual Meeting ................ darts Seance RT 625.00 
Pacina © Gast Branch inix.duy ved basa oven i eek osi areata 200.00 
Washington Office: 
Salaries: . 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer’s Office............. 3,300.0C 


1 The complete report of the Treasurer may be had by application at the office of the 
Association, 40 B Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 
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American Historical Review... ll eclesie. 6,440.00 
Annual PEDOT eric da eai Eb heu RP EFE 500.00 
Incidental tay bow beoe ree xS T PPP 85.00 
Rent, Supplies, Postage, Miscellaneous................ 2,240.00 
Publications: 
Cost of Review supplied to members................. 7,500.00 
Cost of Review supplied to European libraries......... 40.00 
Payment to contributors. 56 jue bea side teste dewaas 200.00 
Binding, subscriptions ................. 00.2 e eee 20.00 
Historical Activities: 
Public Archives Commission............-.000000000. 300.00 
Writings on American History..................40-. 400.00 


Dues: American Council of Learned Societies, Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Historical Bibliography..... 375.00 


The following are the principal items of receipts and expenditures for 
the year December 1, 1932, to November 30, 1933. 


Receipts: 
Annual des cuoco vetat PUN CUN duda E eens $11,783.76 
Endowment fund (contributions and life memberships).... 189.75 
horn Mr ET" 1,816.81 
Interest: 

From investments, bank balances, and savings account.. 7,581.27 
American Historical Review (from Macmillan)........... 5,290.35 
Andrew D. White Fund (interest)... aaua 55.80 
George Louis Beer Prize Fund (interest)................. 279.00 
John H. Dunning Prize Fund (interest).................. 93.00 


Special Grants: 
International Committee of Historical Sciences (grant 


from Rockefeller Memorial).................... 6,000.09 
Bibliography of Travel (ACLS grant)................ 1,000.00 
Writings on American History (ACLS grant): 

Toward support oeren sun omen ober ERECAN SANOA 650.00 

Cumulaüve ladet- vursiceicbue oc Ser .. 500.00 
Bibliography of Opinion-Forming Press of U. S. (ACL 

BIdBEb) cba helene keke net whe do ke odd ees 600.00 

Miscellaneous. receipts «2 14e eser Seb Fen rev aguda 71.45 
Cash ton deposit osi eek sos sex re eria da ooo CO ode Renal 7,539.35 
Expenditures: 

Washington Office: 

Salaries and temporary assistance............. ..... $ 3,317.50 
Rent, Pohti@tcccccusee — Sox bidder ett 764.89 
Postage, telephone, telegraph...................0000. 348.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies.................... 410.89 
American Historical Review: 
Salaries: asso éste ad D aui deg EEUU IA .. 6,155.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies................. .. 104.51 
hoc Aper" 186.60 
Copies supplied to members, and European libraries. .. 7,524.47 


Payinents to contributors 5st qa vex oet ser Ps bade 1,162.25 
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Pacific Coast Branch ................ pO E E E 450.00 
COUN: ot date ato aste itia AN E EE A 454.87 
Annual meetings, Toronto and Urbana........,.......... 546.78 
ZU ual KEPO eulos Sin oa Pka RIA Ce d bol Suy eS EA d 501.70 
Public: Archives: CommlssiOB ouo o yr soe C RC ORE Rn 331.25 
Writings on American History.......... lille ilius 850.00 
Bibliography of "Travel, eue dotate er yer Es ded vatis 1,599.43 
International Committee of Historical Sctences............ 6,000.00 
Bibliography of Opinion-Forming Press of U.S............ 300.00 


Special Funds: 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund: 
Expenditures on volumes, published or in process of pub- 


ELTE o ceci nus EEE ida bes EE $ 1,121.38 
Dic. T -————Em 3,936.45 
Balance on December 3; 1933.24. Ex RR 13,992.34 
Littleton-Griswold Fund: . 
Expenditure on: volume. iocus Eye RR AVES 285.39 
EE AEE ae ins Tied d EEEE EE 1,162.50 
Gilt from Mrs. (Griswold ise sia s tbt erar 3 500.00 
Balance on December 1, 1933.........s esses. 3,067.69 
Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: 
Royalties Luise oque tee ee lama Od eate d 809.21 
Expenditures on volumes zoo scere o dba rere 1,687.56 
Balance on December 1, 1933.........-:.2 000 ceeceee 11,781.04 
Commission on Social Studies: 
Final grant from Carnegie Corporation.............. 68,000.00 
EXpenditüfes «cose osse ete Ei osa Orb ts 67,485.93 
Fund transferred to special account for editorial expenses 
of The Social OIMdIeS oisi ses Eds wane 7,763.86 
Special Royalty Account: 
beard VOLUME: hie inse RHODE SUR eta a aus 468.85 
Johnson volume: 2426502495 wert ka o REA Ee em 125.31 
Grant from Carnegie Corporation for Executive Secretariat. 12,000.00 
vocor RET NTC eae ee ee ee a 7,591.00 
Travel ate es ieee SHINE dus 533.36 
Committee MEGAS uv epue e o Seti vd UT RES OF 729.45 
|e) 0 | Ce ae eR eee pee oe ea mu WI Eas re it 770.00 
Stationery, DOSLABe, Cte. oasis co re E V SEN e 739.00 
Balance on December 1,.1933.............uiuuusuuu. 1,704.38 
Additional grant from Carnegie Corporation.,........ 3,500.00 


The Officers and Committees of the American Historical Association for 
the year 1934 are: 
President, William E. Dodd, University of Chicago. 

First Vice President, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Yale University. 
Second Vice President, Charles H. McIlwain, Harvard University. 
l'Tentative budget for The Social Studies: 


Editorial expenses ........... DT TEENS MER $2,825.00 
Supplies, postage, telephone... ...... llle eee ee ee ees 250.00 
Meetings of Board voi CE ER SUPRA rk S oe abd AR as 400.00 
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Executive Secretary, Conyers Read, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester. 

Treasurer, Constantine E. McGuire, 40 B Street, S.W., Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Ireasurer, Patty W. Washington, 40 B Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Editor of the Annual Report, Lowell Joseph Ragatz, George Washington 
University. 

Council (ex officio) the president, vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer; 
(elected members) Charles W. Ramsdell, Christopher B. Coleman, 
Sidney B. Fay, Bernadotte E. Schmitt, John D. Hicks, Julian P. Bretz, 
James F. Willard, Wallace Notestein; (former presidents) J. Franklin 
Jameson, Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, George L. 
Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Charles H. Haskins, Edward P. Cheyney, 
Charles M. Andrews, Henry Osborn Taylor, James H. Breasted, James 
Harvey Robinson, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, 
Charles A. Beard. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn., 
chairman; W. E. Lingelbach, Dixon Ryan Fox, Sidney B. Fay; (ex 
officio) Dexter Perkins, Constantine E. McGuire. 

Board of Trustees: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman; Raymond N. Ball, Guy Emerson, Tracy W. McGregor, 
Thomas I. Parkinson. 

Officers of the Pacific Coast Branch: President, William H. Ellison, Santa 
Barbara State College; Vice President, Edward McMahon, University 
of Washington; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Executive Committee: (the above) and Gilbert G. Benjamin, 
Frederic C. Church, Harold J. Noble, James Westfall Thompson; Editor: 
of the Pacific Historical Review: Donald G. Barnes, Dan E. Clark, 
Cardinal Goodwin, Osgood Hardy, Frederic L. Paxson, Payson J. Treat; 
John C. Parish, managing editor. 

Committee on Program for the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting: Samuel F. 
Bemis, 3312 Cathedral Avenue, Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Committee on Local Arrangements for the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting: 
Leo F. Stock, 1017 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington, D. C., chair- 
man. 

Committee on Nominations: Louise Phelps Kellogg, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, chairman; James P. Baxter, 3rd, Arthur E. R. Boak, 
Richard A. Newhall, James G. Randall. 

Board of Editors of American Historical Review: Charles Seymour, Yale 
University, chairman; Henry E. Bourne (ex officio as managing edi- 
tor), 40 B Street, S.W., Washington, D. C.; Verner W. Crane, Tenney 
Frank, James Westfall Thompson, J. Fred Rippy, Dumas Malone. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, University 
of North Carolina, chairman; Charles W. Ramsdell, L. W. Labaree, 
A. O. Craven, Edgar E. Robinson. 

Public Archives Commission: A. R. Newsome, North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, chairman; Victor H. Paltsits, Margaret C. Norton, 
Stewart Mitchell, E. E. Dale, Julian P. Boyd. 

Committee on Publications: Leo F. Stock, 1017 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington, D. C., chairman; the editor of the Annual Report, man- 
aging editor of the Review, and chairmen of the Historical Manu- 
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scripts Commission, the Public Archives Commission, and the com- 
mittees on Bibliography of Travel, the Carmegie Revolving Fund for 
Publications, the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, and the Littleton- 
Griswold Fund. 

Committee on Membership: Arthur J. May, University of Rochester, chair- 
man; E. C. Kirkland, J. E. Pomfret, Alan K. Manchester, F. L. Benns, 
Lawrence D. Steefel, Wendell H. Stephenson, Thomas A. Bailey, Regi- 
nald G. Trotter. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Christopher B. Coleman, Historical 
Bureau, State House, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary. 

Delegates in the American Council of Learned Sccieties: Evarts B. Greene, 
Edward P. Cheyney. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize: 'Tyler Dennett, Princeton Uni- 
versity, chairman; Theodore Collier, F. L. Benns. 

Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United States 
Government: Samuel F. Bemis, 3312 Cathedral Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., chairman; W. K. Boyd, Dumas Maleae, Charles Moore, Joseph 
Schafer, St. George L. Sioussat, Leo F. Stocz, Mark Sullivan, Charles 
Warren. 

Representatives in the International Committee of Historical Sciences: Waldo 
G. Leland, Monsignor George Lacombe. 

Representatives of the Subcommission of the International Commuttee of 
Historical Sciences on Colonial History: William R. Shepherd, Lowell 
Joseph Ragatz. 

Committee on the Jusserand Medal: Carl Wittke, Ohio State University, 
chairman; Theodore Blegen, F. Stringfellow Barr. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize: Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth 
College, chairman; Benjamin B. Kendrick, Fred A. Shannon. 

Delegates in the Social Science Research Council: “Suy Stanton Ford, Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Carl Wittke; James P. Baxter, 3rd, ad interim member 
vice Arthur M. Schlesinger, absent in Europe. 

Representatives in the Committee for the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences: Carlton J. H. Hayes, Carl Becker, C. H. Haring. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Edward P. 
Cheyney, R.F.D. No. 3, Media, Pa., chairman; Henry Commager, 
R. D. W. Connor, Howard L. Gray, Thoma: J. Wertenbaker. 

Committee on the Bibliography of Travel: Solon J. Buck, Historical Build- 
ing, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

International Subcommittee on Chronology: Monsignor George Lacombe, 
1000 Fulton Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memoriat Fund: Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Arthur C. Cole. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Evarts B. Greene, 602 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, chairmen; Charles M. Andrews, 
Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, Felix Frankfurter, Richard B. Morris, 
Francis S. Philbrick. 

Committee on Finance: Waldo G. Leland, goz Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Dexter Perkins, Mrss Frank T. Griswold, 
Conyers Read, and the Treasurer, ex officio. 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. chairman; John A. Krout, Roy F. Nicho-s, Elizabeth Y. Webb. 
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Committee 6n Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, Clem- 
ents Library, University of Michigan, chairman; Samuel F. Bemis, J. 
Franklin Jameson, Tracy W. McGregor, Lawrence C. Wroth, Conyers 
Read. 

Committee on Permanent Headquarters: Dumas Malone, 602 Hill Build- 
ing, 839 r7th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., chairman; Witt Bow- 
den, Wesley M. Gewehr, Waldo G. Leland, Mrs. Howell Moorhead. 

Board of Editors of The Social Studies: Charles A. Beard, New Milford, 
Conn., chairman; W. G. Kimmel, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., managing editor; Albert E. McKinley, editor; George S. Counts, 
Edgar Dawson, Alice N. Gibbons, A. C. Krey, Max Lerner, Bessie L. 
Pierce; Conyers Read, secretary ex officio. 

The final report of the Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, 
which will summarize the recommendations of the Commission, is very 
nearly completed and will probably go to press before this notice appears. 
Three more of the special reports have recently appeared: Geography in rela- 
tion to the Social Sciences, by Isaiah Bowman; Civic Education in the United 
States, by Charles E. Merriam; and The Nature of the Social Sciences, by 


Charles A. Beard. 


As announced in the January number of this journal, The Historical Out- 
look, renamed The Social Studies, has come under the control of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. In the January number of The Social Studies, 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, who is chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Council as well as of the new Board of Editors of The Soctal Studies, ex- 
plained the reasons for the change of management and set forth the pur- 
poses of the enterprise. He laid particular stress on the fact that the Asso- 
ciation had no desire to “monopolize” The Social Studies or to dominate 
its editorial policy. He added: 


The position of the American Historical Association, then, is that of a 
trustee, not of an intellectual dictator, for The Social Studies. It has chosen 
a board representing various branches of social science. It proposes to 
widen this representation by creating a larger board of advisory editors and 
by asking for the active participation of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science Association, and the American Socio- 
logical Society. Thus the American Historical Association acts as a legal 
trustee and provides for a fair representation of all social studies, including 
history, on the board responsible for the editorial policy of the magazine, 
and for the apportionment of space given to the several social studies. 


The Council decided, as of February 27, to issue the following declaration: 

The Council of the American Historical Association taking cognizance of 
the fact that in the contemporary world, and in the United States as well as 
elsewhere, there is a tendency to mobilize public opinion to secure uniform 
acceptance, not only of national policies, but of the theories upon which they 
rest; 

Aware of the danger which such a situation has created and creates with 
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reference to the maintenance of those principles of intellectual freedom which 
have made possible the advancement of learning in the humanities and the 
development of the sciences; ' 

Warmly reaffirms these principles as fundamental bases of the life of the 
teacher and scholaz; and expresses its frm conviction tħat measures, by 
whomsoever taken and wherever carried out, which adversely affect the free- 
dom of thought and expression, and freedom of teaching, are inconsistent 
with the ideals of scholarship and with the best interests of society. 


PERSONAL 


Archer Butler Hulbert. died on December 24 at the age of 6o. In his 
death the United States lost one of its best-informed historical geographers, 
and one who was a tireless writer and editor upon historical themes con- 
nected with the West. From the inception of his Historic Highways of 
America, until his death with his Overland to the Pacific: a Documentary 
and Narrative History of the Far West unfinished, he was at work for thirty 
years to reveal to the world the terrain over which the United States marched 
on its way to the Pacific. He utilized all of the methods of presentation, writ- 
ing dozens of historical narratives, editing documents of the explorers by the 
score, publishing in facsimile original records and maps, and continuously by 
the spoken word giving life and vigor to the record. His range became so 
extensive that he gave up the mention of individual titles in WAo's Who, 
save for his brilliant prize-winning synthesis Forty-Niners: the Chronicle of 
the California Trail (1931); but his bibliography published on the completion 
of twenty-five years of teaching included xor entries. i 

A graduate of Marietta College in 1895, Professor Hulbert returned to his 
Alma Mater after nine years as professor of American history, and was as- 
sociated thereafter chiefly with that institution and Colorado College. He 
was already deeply immersed in his Historic Highways when, after a journal- 
istic fling in Korea, he began to teach at Marietta; and in this series of sixteen 
volumes he found the major theme for his life. The interest in the West that 
Turner aroused gave reason for a development of the underlying geography 
and history of western penetration. Hulbert followed the trails himself, 
camera and original surveyor’s plat in hand, until of his own knowledge he 
mastered much of that about which discoverers had written. His contribu- 
tions will have permanent value. 

While at Marietta, and later, his mind was open to other aspects of the 
West than the topographical. Interested in Washington as a Western, he 
acquired an interest in him as a man and a farmer, and added intelligently 
to the Washington literature. Finding in his college the records of the Ohio 
Associates, he edited them with scholarly understanding, producing the 
standard work upon this experiment in controlled colonization. In his human 
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relations, Professor Hulbert was genial and expansive. Those who knew 
him well in the years when he was a regular attendant at the meetings of the 
American Historical Association will remember him, and will handle his 
immense output, conscious of an aromatic personality and of an unusual 
capacity to inspire and teach as well as to produce. I. Ib 


Charles Ramsdell Lingley, professor of history at Dartmouth College, 
died at Hanover on January 29 at the age of 56. A graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1900, he spent several years teaching in preparatory 
schools and in graduate work at Columbia University, where he took his 
doctorate with a dissertation upon The Transition in Virginia from Colony 
to Commonwealth, going to Dartmouth College in 1907. There he speedily 
won recognition as a remarkably successful teacher. With almost unfailing 
regularity of late years the senior class has voted that he was the most popular 
professor, a tribute which alf who knew him and his work recognized as due 
to his extraordinary talent for imparting knowledge and inspiring his stu- 
dents with a genuine and abiding interest in history. His teaching was chiefly 
along two lines. As leader of the group engaged in teaching the general 
course in Ámerican history, he was inspiring to his colleagues and to the two 
or three sections which he taught in person. His advanced courses were 
chiefly in American biography. Some years before the present interest in 
biography developed, he began inducting groups of students into study from 
the sources upon notable American careers, rounding out the work with a 
critical examination of the treatment of salient features of each career by 
the leading biographers. Outside of Dartmouth Professor Lingley was known 
chiefly by his textbooks and as a specialist on recent American history. His 
Since the Civil War has been widely used in college classes. He also wrote 
elementary texts in collaboration with Professor R. M. Tryon and Mr. F. M. 
Morehouse. He was at the time of his death engaged in writing a life of 
Theodore Roosevelt for the American Political Leaders series. By colleagues, 
students, and friends Professor Lingley will be remembered as a man of rare 
charm. His keen mind, ready wit, and interest in others made him a delight- 
ful companion. F. M. A. 


Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, a pioneer in the critical study of Southern history, 
died on January 21 at the age of 57. He was born at La Grange, Georgia, ` 
and took his first degree at the University of Georgia in 1897 and his Master's 
two years later. His doctorate was completed at Columbia University in 1902. 
.His first book was on Georgia and State Rights, and this received the Justin 
Winsor Prize of the American Historical Association in 1901. He was for 
two years fellow and tutor at his Alma Mater. From 1902 to 1908 he taught 
at the University of Wisconsin, finally as assistant professor. Here he en- 
joyed the stimulating leadership of Frederick Jackson Turner. In 1908 he 
became professor of history and political science at Tulane University, going 
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in 1911 to the University of Michigan as professor ot American history, where 
for eighteen years he did a most significant work. In 1929 he was called to 
Yale University. There he was regarded as a man of unusual interest, a 
teacher of great power, and a colleague always eager to coóperate in building 
up the department of history. When he knew that his career, at the very 
height of its productive scholarship, must come to a close he met the inevitable 
with a serene courage. For years he had been regarded as the leader in the 
newer studies of the civilization of the Old South. Other works followed his 
first publication: History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt in 
1908; Life of Robert Toombs and Correspondence of Robert Toombs, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, both in 1913; American Negro 
Slavery in 1918; and finally Life and Labor in the Old South in 1929. This last 
work had received the Little, Brown and Company’s prize for the best un- 
published work in American history. Professor Phillips had early realized 
that the plantation aristocracy dominated the social, economic, and political 
life of the South. His controlling interest, therefore, was the plantation unit 
of social and economic life in the Black Belt. He knew the plantation régime 
better than any other living man. He knew it as an industrial unit, as a 
system of racial adjustment and of social control. His volume on Life and 
Labor in the Old South is in a sense an idealization, partly because it dealt 
with one characteristic feature of the social system, and did not include other 
elements, the non-slaveholders, the manufacturers, miners, and bankers, in 
short the economic and cultural life outside the realm of slave-labor planta- 
tions. Other honors and duties came to Professor Phillips. In 1929-1930 he 
was Albert Kahn Fellow for a tour to central Africa and around the world. 
An influential member of the Council of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, he was chairman of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund committee 
and planned its schedule of important publications upon the origins of the 
great struggle of 1861-1865. 


Arthur Edward Pearse Weigall, the well-known Egyptologist and biog- 
rapher, died on January 2 at the age of 53. Prior to his retirement in 1914 
he had been inspector general of antiquities for the Egyptian government. 
Among his books in this field were two on Abydos (1902, 1904), Report on 
the Antiquities of Lower Nubia (1907), and The Treasury of Ancient Egypt 
(1911). His Life and Times of Cleopatra (1914) was the first of his widely 
read biographies. 


Pierre François Gustave de La Gorce, one of the most eminent of con- 
temporary historians, died on January 2 at the age of 87. His greatest work, 
which combined the qualities of the best French historical writing, was his. 
Histoire du second Empire, published in seven volumes (1894-1906). He 
also wrote on the religious history of the Revolution, upon the Restoration, 
_and the Orleanist Monarchy. His last book was a small volume on Napoléon 
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III. et sa politique, which reached this country a few days before the news 
of his death. 


Emmanuel Pierre Rodocanachi, a French historian and literary figure, 
died on January 8 at the age of 74. He was a banker, but his long list of 
notable books indicates that these were his primary interest. He wrote on 
the history of Italy and.Rome during the Renaissance. His most recent and 
notable works were Histoire de Rome: le pontificat de Jules II. (1928), His- 
toire de Rome: le pontificat de Léon X. (1931), and Histoire de Rome: les 
pontificats d'Adrien VI. et de Clément VII. (1933). 


A memorial volume has been devoted to the life and work of a well-known 
British historian: Henry William Carless Davis, 1874-1928, a Memoir by 
J. H. R. Weaver, and a Selection of his Historical Papers, edited by Mr. 
Weaver and Austin Lang Poole. The publisher is Constable (pp. vii, 217, 
10s. 6d.). 


Christian Pfister’s life and his works are reviewed in the November 
Revue historique, the first by Henri Salomon, the second by Marc Bloch. 


An interesting interpretation of the career of the late Camille Jullian, 
written by M. Maurice Toussaint, appears in the January number of the 
Revue des questions historiques. M. Charles Diehl has written of him in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of January 1. 


Professor Otto Hoetzsch gives in the Zeitschrift fiir osteuropáische Ge- 
schichte (1933, no. 4) an estimate of the life and work of the late Russian 
historian S. F. Platonov, including part of an autobiographical account which 
Platonov drew up in 1926 for a projected work entitled "Geschichtswissen- 
schaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen”. 


Upon November 29, which was the eightieth birthday of M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, the distinguished historian and statesman, the members of the 
Comité France-Amérique, of which he was one of the founders in 1909, estab- 
lished a chair "Gabriel Hanotaux” at the Institut des Études américaines à 
Paris. This provides each year for a course of lectures dealing with some one 
of the countries of America. It may be added that at a banquet given in his 
honor M. Hanotaux's many admirers presented him with a medal com- 
memorating his career. About the same time appeared the first volume of his 


memoirs, Mon temps: De l'Empire à la République (Plon, 20 fr.). 


Professor A. T. Olmstead's address as president of the American Oriental 
Society, with the subject of New Testament Times—and Now, appears in 
The Journal of thg American Oriental Society (1933, no. 4). 


Dr. Constantine E. McGuire’s address as president of the American Catho- 
‘lic Historical Association, entitled Christian Thought and Economic Policy, 
is published in the January Catholic Historical Review. 
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Dr. Charles A. Beard in February gave four lectures at the California 
Institute of Technology on What are National Interests? 


The following appointments may be noted: at the University of Chicago 
Dr. S. Harrison Thomson as assistant professor of Modern history, beginning 
with the summer quarter, and Dr. Richard P. McKeon, professor of phi- 
losophy in Columbia University, as visiting professor of history for the year 
1934—1935 to give courses on the intellectual history of Europe; Dr. Winfred 
A. Harbison, formerly of the Colleges of the City of Detroit, assistant profes- 
sor of history in Wayne University; Dr. Hans Kohn, an authority on the 
history of nationalism, professor at Smith College. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors for the 
summer sessions of the following universities: California [Los Angeles], 
Avery O. Craven; Chicago, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton; Columbia, Carl 
Becker, Nathaniel Schmidt, B. B. Kendrick; Cornell, Leo Gershoy; Duke, 
M. L. Bonham, W. F. Craven, O. J. Hale, Roy F. Nichols; Johns Hopkins, 
Charles S. Sydnor; Minnesota, Donald C. Babcock; Missouri, Herman 
Clarence Nixon; Nebraska, R. E. Reynolds, E. E. Dale; New Hampshire, 
Ernest S. Osgood; Northwestern, Charles E. Chapman; Southern California 
[Los Angeles], Clarence Perkins; Stanford, Ralph Henry Gabriel; Virginia, 
Charles Chilton Pearson; Washington, Arthur Charles Cole, Thomas 
Franklin Kane; West Virginia, R. D. W. Connor. 


Conyers Read began his work of Professor of English history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in February. Professor Arthur C. Howland has been: 
appointed to the Henry C. Lea Professorship in History at the same univer- 
sity, vice Professor E. P. Cheyney, retired. 


Dr. Howard K. Beale will lecture at the University of Chicago in the 
spring quarter. The paper he presented at the Urbana meeting of the As- 
sociation has been printed in the January Progressive Education under the 
title of Dare Society deny its Teachers Freedom? 


Professor W. K. Boyd of Duke University is spending this semester on 
leave in Washington, D. C. ' 


Dr. Curtis P. Nettels of the University of Wisconsin was promoted 
to the rank of full protessor at the beginning of this academic year. 


GENERAL 


At the annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies, held 
in Washington, D. C., on January 26 and 27, subvengons were voted to 
a number of undertakings in the field of history. "These include the Irish 
archzological survey being conducted by Harvard University; an epigraphi- 
cal expedition to Northern Caria, under the auspices of the American Society 
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for Archeological Research in Asia Minor; and further excavations of Olyn- 
thus in Macedonia, under the direction of Professor David M. Robinson of 
The Johns Hopkins University. Assistance was also voted to the publication 
of a third volume in the series devoted to the history of the Philadelphia 
theater; to Dr. Frederica de Laguna’s work on The Archeology of Cook 
Inlet and Prince William Sound; and to Professor George A. Reisner’s work 
on The Development of the Egyptian Tomb. The Council also voted a sub- 
vention that would make possible the extension of the rotograph service of the 
Modern Language Association of America to include other fields than those of 
the modern languages. It will therefore soon be possible to secure photostat 
copies of complete manuscripts in foreign depositories in the fields of Ancient, 
Medieval, and Renaissance history, as well as in those of the history of science 
and Oriental studies. 


With the coöperation ôf the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Harvard 
Summer School will offer two twelve weeks’ intensive courses in the Russian 
language to advanced students, not over thirty in number, who have some 
experience in research and who desire to gain a knowledge of Russian as a 
tool for investigation. Applications should be sent, not later than May 1, to 
the Director, R University Hall,-Cambridge, Mass. 


A Summer Seminar of Far Eastern Studies is to be held at the University 
of California, June 25-August 3. It is similar in plan to the seminar held at ` 
Harvard University in 1932. The sponsors are committees of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the University of California. 


The publication of the third volume of the great Gesamtkatalog der 
preussischen Bibliotheken last summer is convincing proof that the editors 
are making every endeavor to expedite the appearance of the respective vol- 
umes. Aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the directors have 
been able to double the editorial staff and to provide for additional work. 
It 1s hoped that at least three volumes will appear annually; however, the end 
is not yet in sight, for it is estimated that the completed catalogue will com- 
prise some 150 volumes. The excellence of this catalogue is all the more 
remarkable when one considers the magnitude of the task confronting the 
editors. Unlike the catalogue of the British Museum and that of the Biblio- 
théque nationale, the Gesamtkatalog lists, with certain exceptions, the entire 
contents of eighteen libraries. These are the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, the 
Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek Breslau, the university libraries at Halle, 
Marburg, Bonn, Münster, Gottingen, Kiel, Greifswald, and Berlin; the Staats- 
und Universitatsbiblicthek Königsberg, the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
München, the libraries of the technical schools at Aachen, Berlin, Breslau, 
Hanover, and Braunsberg; and the Nationalbibliothek at Vienna. Dr. 
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Hermann Fuchs, the editor in chief, has written an important explanation of 
the plans, work, and problems of the editors of the catalogue for The Library 
Quarterly, January, 1934. l l GOB: 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
General review: Giovanni Costa, Studi Cesariani (N. Riv. Stor., Sept.). 


The Librairie Ernest Leroux has begun the publication of the Revue 
d'Égyptologie for the Société francaise d'Égyptologie. It will appear in four 
fascicles a year and will deal with Egyptian philological and archzological 
problems from the origins until the Arab conquest. The subscription price 
is 200 francs. 


No. 8 of the Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago is entitled Fhe Thutmosid Succession. 
The author is William F. Edgerton (1933, pp. 43, $1.00). 


Among the pamphlets recently published from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy (London, Humphrey Milford) one presents the Raleigh 
Lecture on History, by W. W. Tarn, on Alexander the Great and the Unity 
of Mankind, arguing that Alexander was the first to hold Greek and 
barbarian in equal regard, contemplating the brotherhood of man. Another, 
by H. Mattingly and E. S. G. Robinson, discusses the Date of the Roman 
Denarius and other landmarks in early Roman coinage, arguing for a much 
later date (187 B. C.) for the first issue of the denarius than has usually 
been set. 


The late J. W. Headlam-Morley’s Election by Lot at Athens (Cambridge 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xxvi, 315, 
$2.50), which gained the Prince Consort Prize in 1890, and was published 


the following year, has been reissued with a new preface and additional notes 
by Mr. D. C. MacGregor, of Balliol. 


The following reports of excavations and discoveries are significant: 
H. Frankfort, Work of the Oriental Institute in Iraq, T. Leslie Shear, The 
Latter Part of the Agora Campaign of 1933, O. Broneer, Excavations in the 
Agora of Corinth, 1933, and News Items from Athens, by E. P. Blegen, all 
in the ‘American Journal of Archaeology for December; H. G. G. Payne, 
Archaeology in Greece [1932-1933] in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
LIII., no. 2; reports of excavations and discoveries in Greece, the Dodecanese, 
and Asia Minor from Troy to Malatya in the Archacologischer Anzeiger, 
1933, no. 2; M. Y. Bequignon's report in the Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, LVIL, no. 1; and the report on Roman Britain in 1932 in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, XXIII., no. 2. 


Ancient Italy and Modern Religion, the Hibbert Lectures for 1932, by 
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R. S. Conway (Cambridge University Press; New York, Macmillan, $3.50), 
is a charming series of six lectures which reviews some aspects of Italic 
religion and touches upon modern parallels. The author tells us little that 
is new, and at times is too sentimental in his interpretations, but he is vivid 
and entertaining and succeeds in making many interesting connections. 
Starting with the processional of ancient Iguvium and the modern festival 
of the Ceri in the same town, he goes on to discuss the goddess Rehtia and 
the use of the alphabet in the dedications of sacred buildings, Orphism and 
immortality, and Etruscan notions of punishment. In the later lectures he 
shows the effect of new ethical ideals upon the conceptions of the ancient 
deities in the first century B. C. He presents Dido’s tragedy as Vergil’s 
protest against the sins of nationalism, and the sacrifice of human values for 
reasons of state. The rites of the Saturnalia and the Child of the fourth 
.. Eclogue alike lead us to the discovery of Christmas. One may doubt the 
connection he finds between the murderous and luxurious villains of Roman 
history and their Etruscan names (p. 66); also that Georgics, 4, 219-227 really 
does represent Vergil’s point of view (p. 85); and that Julius Caesar did 
stand for the view that the provinces were fields to be exploited by Roman 
governors. But Cicero labored and pleaded and died for the conception of a 
world community transcending the city-state (p. 124). 


The History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth (Philadelphia, Dropsie 
College, 1933, pp. xii, 78) is intended as prolegomena to a work on the same 
subject which the author, Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, is preparing. 


Articles: T. Fish, Aspects of Sumerian Civilisation as evidenced on 
Tablets in the John Rylands Library (Bull. John Rylands Library, Jan.); 
C. C. Edgar, 4 Group of Zenon Papyri (ibid.); H. L. Lorimer, Pulvis et 
Umbra (Jour. Hell. Stud., LIII., no. 2); W. Judeich, Zur ionischen Wan- 
derung (Rhein. Mus., LXXXII., no. 4); A. N. Stillwell, Eighth Century B. C. 
Inscriptions from Corinth (Am. Jour. Arch., Dec.); J. A. O. Larsen, The 
Constitution of the Peloponnesian League [II.] (Class. Phil., Jan.); P. Rous- 
sel, L'amende de Chios (Rev. Etudes Anc., Dec.); H. Frank, Fin Beitrag zur 
Ptolemacerchronologie des III. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Archiv für Papyrus- 
forsch., XI., nos. 1,2); W. Peremans, Ptolemée II. Philadelphe et les indigènes 
égyptiens (Rev. Belge Phil. et Hist., Dec.); G. Daux, Notes de chronologie 
delphique (Bull. Corr. Hell., LVII., no. 1); M. Holleaux, Une inscription de 
Séleucie de Piérie (ibid.); A. Aymard, Une hypothèse nouvelle sur les as- 
semblées Achéennes (Rev. Etudes Anc., Dec.); L. A. Holland, Qui terminum 
exarasset (Am. Jour. Arch, Dec.); A. Berthelot, Les Ligures (Rev. Arch., 
Oct.); L. Geweke, Notes on the Political Relationship of Cicero and Atticus 
from 63—59 B. C. (Class. Jour., Jan.); M. Gelzer, Cato Uticensis (Die Antike, 
X., no. 1); J. Kromayer, Actium, ein Epilog (Hermes, LXVIIL, no. 4); T. 
Frank, On Augustus and the Ærarium (Jour. Rom. Stud., XXIII, no. 2); 
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A. Stein, Die rómische Staatszeitung und die Fasti ostienses (Hist. Zeitsch., 
CXLIX., no. 2); R. O. Fink, Jerash in the First Century A. D. (Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXIII., no. 2); H. M. D. Parker, The Legions of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine (ibid.); F. S. Salisbury, The Notitia Dignitatum and the Western 
Mints (ibid.); Gérard Walter, Brutus, ou l'apprentissage du tyrannicide 
- (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.). 


hg wey 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: E. Jordan, Histoire ecclésiastique du Moyen Age (Rev. 
Hist, Nov.); Gustave Krüger, 4 Decade of Research im Early Christian 
Literature (Harvard Theol. Rev., July); Joseph Koch, Neuerscheinungen 
und Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Philosophie des Mittelalters. (Hist. 
Jahrb., LITI., no. 3). l 


. 

Probably the most important of the many significant articles published 
in Byzantion, VIIL., no. 2, is A. A. Vasiliev's On the Question of Byzantine 
Feudalism. "This is a revised translation into English of a chapter of his 
volume, written in Russian, on The Latin Sway in the Levant (Petrograd, 
1923). Vasiliev discusses the striking parallels in the development of feudal- 
- ism in the East when compared with feudal institutions of the West during 
medieval times. Admitting that until recently the term ‘Byzantine feudalism’ 
would have seemed a paradox, the author demonstrates the validity of such 
a term in the light of our present knowledge. The theories of Russian 
Byzantinists are discussed and criticized, thus allowing those who do not 
know Russian to profit from books, unfortunately, too little known. 


In the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. XVI., are pub- 
lished two items of interest to medievalists. In a discussion of The Modern 
Methods for the Study of Medieval History and their Requirements Professor 
Powicke explains the necessity of coóperation between scholars if historical 
research, especially that in the medieval field, is to be effective. Professor 
Laistner in Bede as a Classical and a Patristic Scholar shows how extensively 
Bede read and how definitely he deserves to rank as a scholar. His Retrac- 
tions on the Acts displays mature excellence. Here, especially, "Bede's judge- 
ment in his textual criticism is sound, his handling of quotations from the: 
original Greek shows that his knowledge of that language near the end of 
his life was substantial, not superficial, and all through there appear to be 
much more of Bede’s own thought and a far greater independence of authori- 
ties than in his other exegetical works”. Yet in his use of the Greek fathers 
there was a complete dependence on Latin translations. 


The volume entitled Kritische Beitrüge zur Geschichte des Mittelalters 


(Berlin, Ebering, 1933, pp. 251, 10.80 M.) is a Festschrift offered to Professor 
Robert Holtzmann on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. Among the 


N 
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notable essays which it contains are the following: Die Zeit der Entstehung 
von Einhards Vita Karoli, by M. Lintzel; Der Dictatus Papae, by R. Koebner; 
Die Frage der Bischofswahlen auf dem Würzburger Reichstag von 1133, 
by J. Bauermann; and Bischof Otto I. von Bamberg als Eigenklosterherr, ein 
kurialer Prozess aus den Jahren 1139 bis 1145/46, by A. Brackmann. 


The Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Bulletin Du Cange), 1933, no. 1, 
publishes Index scriptorum operumque latino-belgicorum medii aevi a 
Mauritio Helin conscriptus, an important and very useful list of authors and 
writings which are being examined by scholars preparing the new glossary 
for medieval Latin. 


Articles: Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecae 
capituli ecclesiae cathedralis Beneventanae (An. Boll., LI., nos. 3, 4); Johannes 
Spörl, Das mittelalterliche Geschichtsdenken als Forschungsaufgabe (Hist. 
Jahrb., LIIL, no. 3); Bruno Krusch, Die erste deutsche Kaiserkrönung in 
Tours, Weinachten 508 (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
XXVII., XXIX.); Helmut Weigel, Studien zur Eingliederung Ostfrankens 
in das merowingisch-karolingische Reich (Hist. Vierteljahr., Nov.); Solomon 
Katz, Pope Gregory the Great and the Jews (Jewish Quar. Rev., XXIV., 
no. 2); Paul Peeters, Une vie grecque du pape S. Martin I. (An Boll., LI., 
nos. 3, 4); J. Loth, Le monachisme irlandais et le monachisme britton (An. 
Bretagne, 1933, no. 3); Ph. Lauer, La réforme carolingienne de l'écriture 
latine et l'école calligraphique de Corbie (Mém. Acad. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 
XII., no. 2); H. Grégoire, Etudes sur le neuvième siècle (Byzantion, VIIL., 
no. 2); Fr. Dvornik, Un second schisme de Photios: Une mystification 
historique (1bid.); Louis Halphen, La place de la royauté dans le système 
féodal (Rev. Hist., Sept.); Albert Brackmann, Die Ursachen der geistigen 
und politischen Wandlung Europas im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert (Hist. 
Zeitsch., Dec.); Hermann Maschek, Kaiser Heinrich IV. und die Gründung 


- des Chorherrenstiftes Klosterneuburg (Mitteil.des CEsterr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., 


XLVII., nos. 2, 3); Theodor Mayer, Die älteren Urkunden des Klosters 
Klingenmünster (ibid.); Harold Lamb, The Road of the Crusaders (Nat. 
Geog. Mag., Dec.); J. de Ghellinck, La carriére de Pierre Lombard: Nouvelle 
précision chronologique (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); Egon Schneider, Ueber 
den Ursprung und die Bedeutung des Namens Rota als Bezeichnung für den 
obersten päpstlichen Gerichtshof (Rom. Quartalsch., 1933, nos. 1, 2); J. C. 
Russell, The Preferments and 'Adiutores of Robert Grosseteste (Harv. 
Theol. Rev., Oct.); Robert Steele, Roger Bacon as Professor: a Student's 
Notes (Isis, Nov.); Gerhard Schrader, Die bdischéflichen Offiziale Hildes- 
heims und ihre’ Urkunden im spáten Mittelalter, 1300-1600 (Arch. f. 
Urkendenforsch., XIII., no. 1); R. A. Newhall, Payment to Pierre Cauchon for 
presiding at the Trial of Jeanne d' Arc (Speculum, Jan.); Paul Nórlund, Le 
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Groenland au Moyen Age (Rev. Hist., Nov.); H. M. Legros and E. Kerchner, 
Lettres d'indulgences de la cour de Rome au XV* siècle (Rev. Etudes Hist., 
Oct.); Karl Otto Müller, Ein Schiffsraub im Mittelmeer zum Nachteil der 
` grossen ravensburger Handelsgesellschaft, 1490, (Vierteljahr. f. Soz. 
und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXVI., no. 4); B. von Arnim, Die Stellung des 
Bulgarenfürsten Symeon zum Christentum (Zeitsch. £. Slav. Philol., X., nos. 
3, 4); Carl Neumann, Ende des Mittelalters? (Deutsche Vierteljahr, XII., 
no. I). 

G. C. B. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General review: W. B. Kerr, Historical Literature on Canada's Participa- 
tion in the Great War (Can. Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


With the March number Pacific Affairs, issued by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, hitherto from Honolulu, will be publfshed quarterly from New 
York. The editor is Owen Lattimore. The historical, as well as other factors 
of the present situation in the Pacific, will be presented. 


A correct evaluation of the Capuchin Order’s activities during the period 
of the Catholic Reformation is of importance in determining how far it 
influenced the struggle for ecclesiastical power at that time. A step toward 
such evaluation is taken by P. Arsenius Jacobs in Die rheinischen Kapuziner, 
1611—1725; Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Katholischen Reform (Münster, 
Aschendorff, 1933, pp. xxii, 163). 


Rivalry between Germany and England in South Africa in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century should be one of the most fascinating and 
fruitful studies in the field of imperialism. The treatment of the outstanding 
events of the period in Professor Raymond Walter Bixler’s Anglo-German 
Imperialism in South Africa (Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1932, pp. x, 
i81) is, however, disappointing. To be frank, this study merits sharp 
criticism on nearly every possible point—an unfortunate title, typographical 
inconsistency, the want of maps, the failure to explain the significance of 
persons suddenly introduced into the text, the uncritical use of the material, 
the dull style offending both grammar and rhetoric. If the appearance of 
The Milner Papers in 1931 was too late for use in this dissertation, no such 
excuse can be made for the omission of such obvious sources as Worsfold’s 
Lord Milners Work in South Africa, 1897-1902, the Memoirs of Paul 
Kruger, the important German Kolonialblatt and Kolonialzeitung. No 
use at all was made of the manuscript sources in the Public Record Office 
or in the Rezchsarchiv. One can only say that a very great opportunity has 
been missed. : H. R. R. 


The essays included in the volume entitled The United States of Europe 
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and Other Papers (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1933, pp. 303, $2.50), 
by Sir Arthur Salter, edited by W. Arnold-Forster, were written by the author 
for the clarification of his opinions as one problem after another presented 
itself during his ten years’ experience with the League of Nations. Several 
relate to matters which have passed into history, but were once of significant 
import: Economic Sanctions and the Geneva Protocol [1924]; The Greco- 
Bulgar Incident [1925]; and The Kellogg Pact [1928]. 


Europe since the Revolution (Boston, Ginn, 1934, pp. ix, 890, $4.00), 
by Franklin Charles Palm and Frederick E. Graham, emphasizes the rise 
of the middle classes to dominance in the Modern World. Nearly one-half 
of the volume is given to the causes and consequences of the War. One of 
the final chapters deals with The Pacific and the Revolt of Asia. 


Professor F. Lee Benns has published a revised edition of his Eurcpe 
since 1914 (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1933, pp. xiv, 862, $3.50), originally 
published in 1930. New chapters have been added and others reconstructed, 
for it is a changed world even by comparison with the situations of 1929 or 


1930. 


Articles: Ch. Mercier, L’esprit de Calvin et la démocratie (Rev. Hist. 
Ecclés., Jan.); Gerhard Ritter, Die Ausprägung deutscher und westeuro- 
paischer Geistesart im konfessionellen Zeitalter (Hist. Zeitsch., Dec.); Alex- 
ander Brückner, Aus dem religiösen Leben der Cechen und Polen (Zeitsch. 
f. Osteur. Gesch., III., no. 4); Otto Hoetzsch, Föderation und fürstliche 
Gewalt (Absolutismus) in der Geschichte Osteuropas im 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hundert (1bid., IV., no. 1); F. C. Roux, La domination égyptienne en Syrie, 
1833-1840 (Rev. Hist. Col., July); Mario Bersano Begey, La caduta della Re- 
pubblica di Cracovia nei carteggi diplomatici dei ministri Sardi (Risorgimento 
Ital, Apr. 1933); Edmondo Cione, 7] plebiscito napoletano e l'azione di 
Francesco de Sanctis (N. Riv. Stor., Sept.); Pierre Rain, Deleassé et les ac- 
cords de 1904: D’aprés de nouveaux documents (Rev. Sci. Pol., Oct.); E. C. 
Helmreich, Die Haldane Mission (Berl. Monatsh., Feb.); Camille Bloch, 
Les socialistes allemands pendant la crise de juillet 1914 (Rev. Hist. Guerre 
Mond., Oct.); Carl Mühlmann, Deutsche Balkanpolitik im Weltkrieg, 1914- 
1918 (Eur. Gesprüche, 1933, nos. 7, 8); Thomas A. Bailey, The United States 
and the Blacklist during the Great War (Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.); Paul Herre, 
Die kleinen Staaten und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges: Belgien [VI.] 
(Berl. Monatsh., Nov., Dec.); Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau, Feldzeug- 
meister Potiorek (ibid., Feb.); F. Clément Simon, Les derniers mois de la 
guerre en Russie: L'expédition d'Arkhangel (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Oct.). 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


General review: W. F. Craven, Historical Study of the British Empire 
(Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.). 


With the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research for November 
appears the fourth supplement to the Guide to the Historical Publications of 
the Societies of England and Wales. The same number contains a survey of 
Irish Records, 1920-1933. 


The Oxfordshire Archaeological Society has published The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Michael's Church, Oxford, edited by H. E. Salter. 
They open 1n 1404 and are among the oldest which are preserved in England. 


University College at Cardiff has published An Historical Map of South 
Wales and the Border Counties in the Fourteenth Century, prepared by Pro- 
fessor William Rees. It is composed of four sheets'and is accompanied by an 
explanatory handbook. The scale of the map is half an inch to the mile. 
It is printed in seven colors. With its assistance the student of Welsh and 
border history will be able to locate important lordships or honors, mon- 
asteries, and manors. He will also be able to note the progress of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. 


Walter Alison Phillips is the editor of three volumes on the History of 
the Church of Ireland, the first of which, entitled The Celtic Church, has 
been published (Oxforc University Press, 1933, pp. xii, 437, 315. for the set). 


A biography which throws light upon a troubled period of Irish history 
is Gerald FitzGerald, the Great Earl of Kildare (Dublin, 'Talbot Press, 1933, 
pp. xxiv, 305, 20s.), by tne late Donough Bryan, with a foreword by Professor 
Edmund Curtis. Although Kildare supported the claims of Lambert Simnel 
he did not forfeit the favor of Henry VII., who called him “his rebel". The 
reason was probably more the immense influence which the family had in 
Ireland than even the a-tractive character of the earl. The author has been 
able to add some new material to that already published in Miss Conway’s 
Henry VII/s Relations with Scotland and Ireland. 


The "Appleton Biographies" (D. Appleton-Century Company) are vol- 
umes, for the most part competently written, of approximately a hundred and 
fifty small pages each. Among the British personages included are: Sir John 
Fortescue's Marlborough, Mona Wilson's Queen Elizabeth, G. J. Renier's 
William of Orange, Arthur Bryant's Macaulay, James Laver's Wesley, and 
G. M. Young's Gibbon. 


The Diary of Benjamin Newton, 1816—1818, edited by*C. P. Fendall and 
E. A. Crutchley (Cambridge University Press), adds another to the list of 
diaries of parsons so useful to students of the history of the Church of Eng- 
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land. In the years covered by his diary Newton had a living in the North: S 2 
Riding of Yorkshire. RS 


Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell in the third part of their Histor y? i 
Everyday Things in England (Batsford) cover the period 1733-1851," diss an 4 
substantially the same manner as the other periods. The subtitle, “The Rise 
of Industrialism”, indicates the added complications as the authors aden: A 
take to deal with more recent times. 


€ 
078 


Bernard M. Allen's Gordon in China (Macmillan), based in part on 
hitherto unused papers, deals with Charles George Gordon's career in the 
country where he first achieved fame. 


Gilbert Salter's Growth of Modern England (Boston, Houghton Mifllin, 
1933, pp. xi, 642, $4.00) is a revision of his Making of Modern England, — 
published twenty years ago. It has been largely rewritten, and now includes 
"a study of the main lines of social and economic development in the eight- 
eenth century". There is no attempt to deal with either the World War or 
the post-war period. 


The Clubs of Augustan London, by Robert J. Allen (Harvard University 
Press), though it deals with, a subject of interest to students of the general 
history of the time, is based almost exclusively on the conventional sources 
for literary history. Therefore it is not a satisfactory treatment of the subject, 
though it contains interesting information. 


Cavalier: Letters of William Blundell to his Friends, 1620-1698, edited 
by Margaret Blundell (Longmans), is a collection of family papers illus- 
trating the hard and adventurous life of a Roman Catholic loyalist in a time 
when the'hands of most Englishmen were turned against adherents to 


his faith. 


The second volume of The Queen and Mr. Gladstone (Hodder and 
Stoughton), edited by Philip Guedalla, covers the period from 1880 to 1898, 
and contains 856 letters of which 620 have never been published. They show 
how the queen interpreted in daily practice her duties as a constitutional 
monarch. The situation was often rendered more difficult by a conflict of 
temperament between herself and her minister. 


Among recent publications of H. M. Stationery Office are: Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial series, America and the West Indies, January, 1719- 
February, 1720 (pp. Ixiii, 435, 30s.), edited by Cecil Headlam; Calendar of 
State Papers and Manuscripts, principally Venetian, vol. XXXIV., 1664- 
1666 (pp. iv, 410» 305.), edited by Allen B. Hinds; Calendar of Treasury 
Books, October, 1697, to August, 1698, vol. XIII. (pp. vii, 600, 30s.), edited 
by William A. Shaw; Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry VI., vol. I., 1422-1420 


(pp. vii, 705, 425.). 


e. 
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- Other British and Irish documentary publications are Feet i Fines, 


“Northumberland and Durham, Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


^ US «Records Committee, vcl. X.; The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
"s s nad series, vol. XIV. (dabach. H. M. Register House), edited by Henry 
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x *'Paton, with an introduction by Robert Kerr Hannay; The Miscellaneous 
+ -Papers of Captain Thomas Stockwell, 1597-1614, vol. II., Publications of the 
- Southampton Record Society, edited by J. Rutherford; The Chronicle of 


Ireland, 1584-1608 (Dublin Stationery Office), by Sir James Parrott, edited 
by Herbert Wood. 


Articles: Erwin F. Meyer, English Medieval Textile Codes (Rocky Moun- 
tain Law Rev., Dec.); M. L. W. Laistner, Source-Marks in Bede Manuscripts 
(Jour. Theol. Stud., Oct.); Herbert Chitty, Some Winchester College Muni- 
ments (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); N. Denholm Young, The Winchester-Hyde 
Chronicle (ibid.); F. M. Salter, Skelzon’s Specufum principis (Speculum, 
Jan.); G. Constant, La chute de Somerset et l'élévation de Warwick: Leurs 
consequences pour la Réforme en Angleterre, octobre, 1549-juillet, 1553 
(Rev. Hist., Nov.); A. K. Jameson, Some New Spanish Documents dealing 
with Drake (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Leo Hicks, The English College, Rome 
and Vocations to the Society of Jesus, March, 1579-]uly, 1595 (Arch. Hist. 
Soc. lesu, Jan.); John Wolfe, Printer and Publisher, 1579-1601 (Library, 
Dec.); James P. R. Lyell, King James I. and the Bodleian Library Catalogue 
of 1620 (Bodleian Quar. Rec., 1933, no. 3); Godfrey Davies, The Parliamen- 
tary Army under the Earl of Essex, 1642-5 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); H 
Hale Bellot, Parliamentary Printing, 1660-1837 (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov.); Clifford Leach, The Political Disloyalty of Thomas. Southerne 
(Mod: Lang. Rev., Oct.); Alfred Welby, The Royal Navy, 1775 (Notes and 
Queries, Jan. 6); G. H. Guttridge, Whig Opposition in England during the 
American Revolution (Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.); Owen E. Holloway, George 
Ellis, the Anti-Jacobin, and the Quarterly Review (Rev. Eng. Studies, Jan.); 
W. O. Henderson, The Liverpool Office in London (Economica, Nov.). 


FRANCE 


The French association of archivists has begun a quarterly bulletin, en- 
titled Gazette des Archives. It is edited by MM. J. de Font-Réaulx, archivist 
of the Dréme, and H. Chobaut, archivist of Vaucluse. It will include special 
bibliographies and summary studies of collections, as well as matters of in- 
terest to the personnel. 


In Comptes du trésor, 1296, 1316, 1384, 1477 (Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1930, pp. lxxii, 329) [Recueil des historiens de la France, Docu- 
ments financiers, vol. IT.], Professor Robert Fawtier has edited, very carefully 
and with adequate critical comment, the extant unpublished comptes of the 
French treasury for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. "These 
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records are neither numerous nor extensive in view of the length of time 
involved, only that for 1477 being complete. Their value is sharply limited 
by their nature since they are merely rather summary statements of amounts 
credited to or debited from the crown through the treasury. They contain 
no references to the authorized expenses of the accountants or to many other 
essential factors although it is possible that they were checked, as they were 
constructed, against records which did contain these items. Moreover, there 
are other extant accounts of the treasury still unpublished although not 
technically belonging to this series. A notable feature of the present edition 
is the group of tables at the end of the preface which set forth the balance 
sheet of the treasury in its account with the crown for each of the terms for 
which we have evidence either in the documents here printed or elsewhere 
in records of the Magna recepta, Magna expensa type (1226, 1238, 1286- 
1293, 1295-1296, 1298-1299, 1301, 1316, 1322-1325, 1327, 1329, 1349, 1384, 
1408, 1420, 1477). S. R. P. 

` A sumptuous volume on La Révolution de 1789 is to open the new 
series L'histoire vivante. The editor is Professor Philippe Sagnac. It is to 
be composed of the most significant passages on the Revolution from Thiers 
and Michelet, through the long list, down to Mathiez and Madelin. The 
iconography of the epoch, which constitutes a rich collection of illustrations 
in color, photographic reproductions, and facsimiles, is under the charge of 
M. Jean Robiquet, conservateur of the Musée Carnavalet. The publishers are 
Les Éditions Nationales, and the subscription price is 365 francs. 


The Annales historiques de la Révolution française for November is 
devoted chiefly to the occasion of the unveiling of a bust of Robespierre at 
Arras on October 15, 1933. There is a picture of the bust, which is by 
Cladel; also a portrait of Albert Mathiez, leader in the movement for the 
historical rehabiliation of Robespierre. The principal address is by Georges 


Lefebvre. 


Some leaves of laurel are plucked from the crown of Camille Desmoulins 
by Henri Calvet in an article entitled Un plagiat de Camille Desmoulins, 
published in the November Revue historique. M. Calvet shows through the 
instrumentality of the parallel column that the first part of the famous No. 3 
of the Vieux Cordelter, with its supposed translations from Tacitus for the 
purpose of discrediting the Terror, was borrowed from Thomas Gordon’s 
Discours sur Salluste. This adds interest to the announcement that a 
critical edition of the Vieux Cordelier, prepared by M. Calvet, and with the 
use of notes left by the late Professor Mathiez, is to be added to the Classiques 


de la Révolution francaise. 


A new volume added to the publication of the Société de l'histoire de 
France is Mémoires de mon émigration (Champton, 1933, pp. 240, 40 fr.), by 
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‘abbé de Fabry, and edited by Ernest d'Hauterive. The abbé wandered on 
foot through all northern Europe and even ventured into Siberia. 


The collection entitled French Revolution Documents, 1789-1794 (Ox- 
ford, Basil Blackwell, 1933, pp. x, 287, 8s. 6d.), edited by J. M. Thompson, 
practically ignores the Old Régime, and.excludes many important documents 
of the Revolution, e.g., the decree of November 2, 1789, on the church lands, 
Louis's letter of April 23, 1791, to foreign courts, and the decree of May 7, 
1794, on the Worship of the Supreme Being. Moreover, it lacks the unity 
which explanatory notes would provide; and it fails to indicate all omissions. 
It might be possible, however, to excuse these oversights in a book of great 
utilitarian value. But it seems rather improbable that Oxonians doing 
"Special Subjects" in the “Honour School of Modern History”, for whom 
the volume is primarily intended, would find Mr. Thompson’s collection of 
documents a satisfactory substitute for the use of the original materials 
available in their own venerable libraries. And American students, many of 
whom unfortunately do not read French, doubtless will prefer to continue 
using the few available copies of Anderson's Constitutions and Documents 
or the pertinent sections of the University of Pennsylvania Translations and 
Reprints. In the last analysis, Mr. Thompson has produced a volume which 
might have satisfied a great need, but which instead is at once inadequate 
and unworthy of his ability as a scholar. J. H. S. 


The Librairie Plon has added to its popular Bibliothéque historique new 
editions of Léonce Pingaud's Bernadotte et Napoléon (15 fr.), and of the 
Souvenirs de la comtesse de la Bouére: La guerre de la Vendée. 


One of the oldest French periodicals, the Correspondant, which especially 
in its earlier years published much which was of importance historically, 
ceased to appear with its number dated October 25. It was founded in 1829. 


Jules Deschamps’s Chateaubriand en Angleterre (Paris, Albert, 1934) 
contains a number of short essays on Chateaubriand's connections with Eng- 
land chiefly in the years 1818 to 1824. The most important of these studies 
is one on the dismissal of Chateaubriand in 1824 based on an unpublished 
report of a British diplomatic agent. IDA 


In La vie tragique de Lamennais (Paris, Alcan, 1933) Victor Giraud has 
written the best short account of Lamennais’s career. The work is based on 
a thorough knowledge of the literature and is presented in an interesting 
and attractive form. F. B. A. 


Articles: L. Mirot, La politique francaise en Ital&e sous le règne de 
Charles VI. (1380-1422): Les préliminaires de l'alliance florentine (Rev. 
Etudes Hist., Oct.); Leonhard von Muralt, Die Ursachen der Religionskriege 
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in Frankreich (Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., 1933, nos. 2, 3); G. Zeller, La 
monarchie d'Ancien Régime et les frontières naturelles (Rev. Hist. Mod., 
Aug.); Ch. Edmond Perrin, La Chronique de Chaumousey: Contribution à 
l'histoire ancienne de l'abbaye de Remiremont (An. l'Est, 1933, no. 4); Lucien 
Braye, La famille de Riguet (An. VEst, 1933, no. 4); Georges Baumont, Les 
mémoires de François de Riguet, grand prévôt de Saint-Dié (ibid.); Gh. de 
Boom, La collaboration de la France et des Pays-Bas autrichiens pendant le 
guerre de Sept Ans (Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov.); Henri Sée, Notes sur les travaux 
dans les ports bretons au XVIII siècle (An. Bretagne, 1933, no. 3); L. Vignols, 
Les améliorations anciennes du port de Saint-Malo, surtout au XVIII? siècle 
(ibid.); J. Lejeune, Le port de Pontrieux (ibid.); Paul Jeulin, Un page de 
l'histoire du commerce nantais, 1530 envtron-1733 (1bid.); F. L. Nussbaum, 
The Deputies Extraordinary of Commerce and the French Monarchy (Pol. 
"Sci. Quar., Dec.); Hervé du Halgouet, Inventaire d'une habitation à Saint- 
Dominique (Rev. Hist. Col., July); L. de Cardenal, Sur le "complot magon- 
nique" de 1789 (Rév. Fr., Oct.); Yvonne Forado-Cunéo, Les ateliers de 
charité pendant la Révolution (ibid.); J. M. Thompson, ‘Le Maitre, aitas 
Mara’ (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Louis Gottschalk, The Peasant in the French 
Revolution [a discussion of two recent books by Georges Lefebvre] (Pol. 
Sci. Quar., Dec.); Edmond Soreau, Résurrection religieuse aprés la Terreur 
(Rev. Études Hist., Oct.); G. Constant, Le réveil religieux en France au 
début du XIX? siècle [concl’d] (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); Robert Marjolin, 
Troubles provoqués en France par la disette de 1816-1817 (Rev: Hist. Mod., 
Nov.); J. Signoret, Le débarquement de la duchesse de Berry sur les cótes de 
Provence (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.). 


Documents: Jean Hanoteau, ed., Conversation de M. le comte de 

: Metternich avec l'empereur Napoléon telle que Sa Majesté me l'a racontée 
[unpublished account by Caulaincourt of the Dresden interview, June, 1813] 
(Rev. Hist. Dipl, Oct.); Paul Tisseau, ed., Un fragment des mémoires 
du comte de la Gardie [Swedish minister to Spain describes his visit to 
Paris, Sept.-Oct., 1815] (:5id.); Alfred Stern, ed., Eine Unterhaltung Emile 
Olliviers mit Georg Klindworth, Paris, 15. Marz 1870 (Hist. Zeitsch., Dec.). 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS 


General review: Hans Van Werveke, Histoire de Belgique (Rev. Hist., 
Sept.). 

The first of the contributions in Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het 
Historisch Genootsghap, vol. LIV. (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, 1933, pp. 
[xiii, 59), is an interesting article by S. P. L'Honoré Naber on the conquest and 
occupation of Angola by the Dutch from 1641 to 1648, as described in an 
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official report written by Pieter Mortamer and addressed to the Chamber of 
Zeeland of the Dutch East India Company. This report is published by 
Mr. Naber from the original document in the government archives at The 
Hague, together with a brief pamphlet (Knuttel 5780) dealing with the 
victory of the Dutch over the Portuguese under the direction of Ouman. 
The second article contains financial accounts of the city of Delft relating to 
the part played by this city in the war of independence from 1572 to 1577. 
They have been edited by J. H. van Dijk. The third article presents four 
brief reports of itineraries in various parts of the northern Netherlands made 
about the year 1527 by the secretary of Naarden. The editor is Dr. D. Th. 
Enklaar. The fourth and last contribution is by H. van Alfen, who has pub- 
lished a number of documents which throw much light on André Bourlette, 
an intimate friend of William the Silent during the campaign across the 
Meuse in 1568. The introduction and annotations are excellent. A. H. 


Fontes Egmundenses (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, 1933, pp. 181, 317) ` 
[ Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap], edited by O. Opper- 
mann, contains in the first place a bibliographical survey of the sources and 
the secondary works devoted to them—a total of fifty-two titles, of which the 
most important are a study in three parts by O. Oppermann himself 
(Untersuchungen zur nordniederlündischen Geschichte des 10. bis 13. Jahr- 
hunderts) and a German dissertation entitled Zur Kritik der Annales Eg- 
mundani, by K. Haenchen. There follows a detailed discussion of the sources 
which are edited and published in this volume. They have been divided by 
the editor in four groups, namely, the Vita Sanctorum, in three parts; the 
sources collected in the Cartularium of the abbey of Egmond, in four parts; 
the Annales Egmundenses, which have been published several times before, 
notably by Pertz in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica; and twenty-four 
documents covering the years 889-1215 in the history of the abbey of Egmond. 
Copious annotations enhance the value of this useful volume. A. H. 


The Académie royale de Belgique has issued Bulletins II. and III. of vol. 
XCVII., the first made up of reports and of papers presented at the session of 
June 27, the second of Documents pour servir à l'histoire de la maison de 
Bourgogne en Brabant et en Limbourg, fin du XIV* siécle, edited by H. 
Laurent and F. Quicke. 


Articles: A. De Smet, Het waterwegennet ten Noordoosten van Brugge 
in de XIIe Eeuw: Oude Zwin, Reie en Zwin (Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., 
Oct.); Michel Huisman, Willem Usselinx, un progandiste colonial (Bull. 
Soc. Royal Belge de Géog., 1933); Michel de Witte de Haelen, La commis- 
sion hollando-belge d'Utrecht, constituée par le traité du 19 avril, 1839 
(Rev. Hist. Mod., Aug.). 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 


Volume II. of Edw. Ortved's study in the history of the Cistercian Order 
in the North, the first volume of which was published in 1927, came from 
the press during the past year under the editorship of Franz Jaworski, the 
author having died in 1930. The work is a general history of the order, 
with a comprehensive account of the Cistercian houses in Sweden. The 
author had planned two additional volutnes to deal with the order in Norway 
and Denmark, but these will not be published (Cistercieordenen og dens 
Klostre i Norden, Copenhagen, 1933). 


An outstanding article in the Norwegian Historisk Tidsskrift of the past 
year (nos. 2 and 3) is a study by Hallvard Tretteberg of the symbols of 
Norwegian statehood in use from the earliest.times to 1814 (Norges stats- 
symboler til 1814). The author deals with such matters as the royal title, 
coats of arms, effigies on coins, and the great seal. 


The problem of the Aland Islands, which has on occasion disturbed the 
calm of the capitals in the Baltic area, has been made the subject of a his- 
torical and political investigation by Friedrich Vortisch (Die Alandfrage, 
Berlin, Heymann, 1933, pp. 214). 


The fourth volume of Eirik Hornborg’s history of Finland brings to a 
close a work of unusual merit and importance. The volume traces the story 
of the Finnish people while ‘on the road to Freedom’, and carries it down 
to the revolutionary movement that followed the collapse of Russia in 1917 
(Finlands hávder, IV., Finlands väg til frihet, Helsingfors, 1933). 


Vilhelm Marstrand’s history of Aabenraa (Aabenraa, c. 1028-1523, 
Copenhagen, Petersen, 1933) is in part a substantial history of a medieval 
town in Denmark, and in part a discussion of early historic movements of 
peoples into and from the Jutish peninsula, which, like most discussions of 
this character, is likely to be of a highly speculative order. 


Under the auspices of the Osteuropa-Institut Dr. Otto Auhagen has pub- 
lished Die Bilanz des ersten Fünfjahrplanes der Sovetwirtschaft (Breslau, 
Verlag Priebatsch’s Buchhandlung, 1933, pp. 75, 2.50 M.). 


Articles: Sigismond M. Jedlicki, La création du premier archevéché polo- 
nais à Gniezno et ses conséquences au point de vue des rapports entre la 
Pologne et l'Empire germanique (Rev. Hist. de Droit Frangais et Étranger, 
Oct.); Lis Jacobsen, Moderne runeforskning [runic research in recent times] 
(Scandia, 1933, no. 2); Ber Sörensson, En relation av pfalzgreven Karl Gustav 
om slaget vid Breitegfeld | Count Palatine Karl Gustav's account of the battle 
of Breitenfeld] (:5:2.); Marquis de Saint Pierre, Les Normands en Amérique 
avant Christophe Colomb (Rev. Ques. Hist, Nov.); Alf Kjellén, Gezjer 
och fattigdomsproblemet t. o. m. riksdagen, 1840-1841 [Geijer and the 
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problem of poor relief before and during the parliamentary sessions of 1840- 
1841] (Hist. Tidskrift, Swedish, 1933, no. 3); Robert Stupperich, Branden- 
burgisch-russische Verhandlungen über Aufnahme der Hugenotten in Russ- 
land (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., IV., no. 1); A. N. Makarov, Svod Zakonov 
(1833-1933): Zum hundertjáhrigen Jubiläum der Kodifikation des russischen 
Rechts (1bid.); Hans Mortensen, Neues zur Frage der mittelalterlichen 
Nordgrenze der Litauer (Zeitsch. f. Slav. Philol., X., nos. 3, 4); Victor Frank 
and Ernst Schüle, Graf Pavel Andreevié Suvalov, russischér Botschafter in 


Berlin, 1885-1894 (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., III., no. 4). 


Documents: D. C. Schabert, ed., Die Martyrakte des revalschen Bischofs 


Platon vom Jahre 1919 (Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., 1933, nos. 2, 3). 
L. M. L. 


UNITED STATES’ 


GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following may be noted: a journal relating to navigation of the 
Mississippi River, undated, but of about 1770; photostats of letters from 
Thomas Jefferson to Caesar Rodney, 1800, 1802, and to Joel Barlow, 1809 
(3 pieces); “Notes on the United States of America collected in the years” 
1804—1807, 1811, 1812, by Sir Augustus John Foster (5 volumes); “Sketches 
of Religious Experiences", in and near New York City, 1811 to May, 1858, 
by Jeremiah H. Tayler (1 volume); photostat of draft of report from John 
Randolph Clay, secretary of U. S. legation, Russia, to William Wilkins, 
U. S. envoy to Russia, 1834; letters from George B. McClellan to his daugh- 
ter, 1859 to 1882 (12 pieces); photocopies of letters from Alpheus S. Bloom- 
field, private, Union army, to members of ;his family, 1861 to 1865 (324 
pages); additional papers of Robert G. Ingersoll, 1871 to 1932 (456 pieces); 
papers of William A. Croffut, mainly relating to the Anti-Imperialist League, 
1890 to 1916 (6 boxes); additional papers or copies of papers of George 
Washington, John D. Caton, James A. Bayard, Thomas F. Bayard, Benjamin 
F. Butler; and papers of J. Laurence Laughlin respecting the origins of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


The resolution of Congress, adopted last June, that both the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence should be printed once more has re- 
sulted in a reprint of considerable historical interest. As explained in an 
extended supplementary note the Declaration was originally printed by John 
Dunlap of Philadelphia, and the Constitution by Duflap and Claypoole. 
The reproduction by the Government Printing Office is in the same typo- 
graphic style, except that because of the reduction of the size of the sheet 
Caslon ro-point has been used instead of Caslon pica. The type of the Con- 
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stitution has for similar reasons been reduced from small-pica. The booklet 
has also been provided with a name and a subject index. 


The Historic American Buildings Survey is one of the tasks of the 
C. W. A. of great interest to students of American culture. For this purpose 
the services of about one thousand unemployed architects and draftsmen have 
been secured. The place of deposit for drawings and photographs is the 
Library of Congress. The National Advisory Committee includes Dr. 
Leicester B. Holland, of the Library of Congress, and Professor Herbert E. 
Bolton, of the University of California. 


The third and final volume of the History of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration opens with the "News Releases". One of its most 
useful contributions is George Washington Every Day: a Calendar of Events 
and Principles of his Entire Lifetime, by David M. Matteson. Edgar Erskine 
Hume is the author of an account of George Washington and the Society of 
the Cincinnati, and Lawrence Martin, The Dates of Naming Places and 
Things for George Washington. The Director, Representative Sol Bloom, 
has brought together material on the Date of George Washington's Birth, 
explaining the differences between the Old Style and New Style calendar. 


The centenary of the death of the Marquis de Lafayette is to be recalled 
at meetings held this year under the auspices of The American Friends of 
Lafayette. There will be a memorial service in Washington on May 20. 
Among other similar services one will be held in Boston on June x7 by the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association: Appropriately there appears at this 
time, issued by the Institut Français de Washington, a handsome volume by 
J. Bennett Nolan, entitled Lafayette in America Day by Day. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1930-1931 (Washington, 1933, pp. 1220), is made up chiefly of an index to 
the forty-eight reports of the bureau, compiled by Biren Bonnerjea. 


Miss Ellen Semple's American History and its Geographic Conditions, 
which appeared in 1903 (see vol. IX., p. 571) has been revised by Professor, 
C. F. Jones, in collaboration with the author. The format of the book is 
completely changed. Many maps and supplementary readings have been 
added. There is a valuable literary reading list, marred only by the naiveté 
of the accompanying comments. Throughout the revised work the vigorous 
hand of Professor Jones is evident, but the laws of Ratzel rather than the 
modern technique of Jones (vide South America) continue to dominate the 
volume. Nothing has appeared during the last thirty years to supplant this 
pioneer work although the subject is a challenging one. J. E. P. 


In the volume entitled Philip Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson: his Life and 
Letters (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1933, pp. 179, $2.00) 
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Richard Cecil Garlick, jr. has traced Mazzei through a long and varied life 
spent alternately in Europe and America. In his letters we read of the large 
plans for transforming the Blue Ridge into the Apennines, covered with 
vines and olive trees, of his unsuccessful attempts to borrow money in Europe 
as the agent of Virginia during the Revolution, and of his last years in 
Europe, when he assiduously cultivated the great and the near-great, and 
wrote long letters to his American friends. It was at this time that he wrote 
four volumes on the history of the United States and two volumes of memoirs, 
all characteristically serious. They constitute his most enduring accomplish- 
ments. The book is well edited and the author has done his work con- 
scientiously, but its usefulness is practically limited to those who read Italian, 
for almost two-thirds of Mazzei’s letters and other writings are untranslated. 


P. G. D. 


To the useful "Who's Who” directories of rtoteworthy persons has been 
added The American Catholic Who's Who (Detroit, Romig and Company, 
pp. Xv, 513, $3.75). It contains 6000 entries. According to the plan editions 
are to be issued every two years. The volume is furnished with a geographi- 


cal index. 


The Political and Social Growth of the United States, 1852-1933 (New 
York, Macmillan, 1933, pp. xi, 564, $3.00), by Professor Arthur Meier Schle- 
singer has been issued in a revised edition. 


The lectures delivered at the Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva, by Professor Clarence A. Berdahl, of the University of Illinois, have 
been published by the Institute under the title of The Policy of the United 
States with respect to the League of Nations (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1932, pp. 129, $3.50). 

Historians interested in contemporary social thought in general and in 
the róle of the schools in social and cultural change in particular will find 
critical analyses of the social beliefs of seventeen contemporary American 
educators in Dr. Norman Woelfel’s Molders of the American Mind (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1933, $3.00). The development of democratic col- 
lectivism in the social thought of certain educators is sympathetically traced. 
Dr. Woelfel has preceded his interesting and frequently brilliant analyses by 
an interpretative historical essay which discusses the decline of the Christian 
tradition and the business régime, and the beginnings of cultural distinction 
and independence in America. M M. C. 


Articles: John J. Meng, Franco-American Diplomacy and the Treaty of 
Paris (Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Sept.); Richard R. Stenberg, The 
Boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase (Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb.); T. R. 
Shellenberg, Jeffersonian Origins of the Monroe Doctrine (ibid.); George 
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Fort Milton, Douglas’ Place in American History (Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Jan.); Jeannette P. Nichols, Siver Diplomacy (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.); 
Charles A. Beard, The Historical Approach to the New Deal (Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Feb.). 


Documents: The Deputy Adjutant General’s Orderly Book (Colonel 
John Trumbull) [concl’d] (Bull. Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Jan.). 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC COLONIES AND STATES 


To the publication of Judge Carroll T. Bond’s Proceedings of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, 1695-1729, carried out by the Littleton-Griswold 
Committee of the American Historical Association, the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts has added an equally important contribution in colonial legal 
history, the Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680, in two parts, 
making two handsome volumes of a total of 1233 pages. The editor is 
Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, with whom Professor Zechariah Chafee has 
cooperated. 


Among the important additions to the collections of newspapers belong- 
ing to the American Antiquarian Society are fourteen of the first fifteen 
volumes of the Saratoga Sentinel, 1819-1833.’ Volume thirteen is yet to be 
acquired. This journal is-of interest in the earlier history of the famous spa, 
now being restored as a state park. Other newspapers added are Holt’s New 
York Journal and General Advertiser for the years 1774-1776. Still another 
is the first volume of Philip Freneau’s Time Piece and Literary Companion. 
The Kingston, Canada, Gazette for 1810-1812 throws light on the period of 
the 1812 War. ' As spelling books have played their part in the development 
of American civilization, it is worth noting that the society possesses twenty- 
six editions of Thomas Dilworth’s A New Guide to the English Tongue, 
first published in England in 1740, brought to America by Franklin, and 
popular until 1822. Of readers, spellers, and primers, in general, the society 
has nearly rooo titles. A rare book of importance in studying the European 
reaction to the Revolution, and recently presented to the society, is Christoph 
Korn’s Geschichte der Kriege in und ausser Europa vom Anfange des 
Aufstandes der brittischen Kolonien in Nordamertka, in thirty parts, Nurem- 
berg, 1776-1784. i 

The New London County Historical Society has published as its second 
volume Connecticuts Naval Office at New London during the War of the 
American Revolution (New London, 1933, pp. xvii, 358), edited by Ernest E. 
Rogers, honorary president of the society. It is mainly concerned with the 
activities of Nathaniel Shaw, jr., a merchant, whose career covered the period 
from 1763 to 1782, and who served as Continental, Colonial, and state naval 
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agent. One chapter deals with the Naval Office, and another with the First 
" Naval Expedition under the Authority of Congress. Both embody unpub- 
lished letters. The latter half of the volume includes Shaw’s Mercantile 
Letter: Book, the letters drawn from the whole period of his active life, and 
illustrating many phases of the Revolutionary struggle. 


The January. New York History is devoted to accounts and records of the 
annual meeting of the New York State Historical Association at Ticonderoga 
last September, together with certain addresses delivered there. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Ássociation has opened the year with the 
publication of a historical review entitled Pennsylvania History. The lead- 
ing article is Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox’s address, Greetings from a Neighbor, 
delivered at the first meeting of the association last April. Professor Paul W. 
Gates gives a survey of Research Projects in Pennsylvania History, Mr. 
William A. Itter describes Early Labor Troubles ih the Schuylkill Anthracite 
District, while Dr. W. F: Dunaway contributes A Brief Bibliography of 
Pennsylvania History for High School Teachers, and Dr. Curtis W. Garrison 
records Recent Accessions of Various Depositories. Professor Roy F. Nichols 
adds a brief sketch of the origin of the association. Dr. Arthur C. Bining is 
the editor of the review, and the publishers are the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. l 


Articles: Raymond P. Stearns, The New England Way in Holland (New 
Eng. Quar., Dec.); Perry Miller, The Half-Way Covenant (ibid.); Henry S. 
Commager, Tempest sn a Boston Tea Cup (ibid.); Jonathan T. Lincoln, 
The Machine Age in New England (ibid.); Henry W. Lawrence, Samuel 
Sewall, Revealer of Puritan New England (South Atlantic Quar., Jan.); 
: Jonathan Procter, Diary kept at Loutsburg, 1759-1760 (Essex Institute Hist. 
Coll, Jan.); Ship Registers of the District of Newburyport, 1789-1870 
(:bid.); Paul Kiniery, Efforts made by Religious Groups to maintain Peace 
in Early New York (Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Richard Schermerhorn, jr., 
Representative Pioneer Settlers of New Netherland and their Original Home 
Places (New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Jan.); Moses Bigelow, The Old 
Mine Road (Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan.); Richard R. Stenberg, Jackson, 
Buchanan, and the “Corrupt Bargain” Calumny (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan.); Harold S. Bender, The Founding of the Mennonite Church 
in America at Germantown, 1683-1708 (Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct.); 
Alfred P. James, The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in American 
History (Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Nov.); Arthur Cecil Bining, 
The Rise of Iron Manufacture in Western Pennsylvania (ibid.); W. Neil 
Franklin, Pennsylvania-Virginia Rivalry for the Indian* Trade of the Ohio 
Valley (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar.). 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Vol. L., Archives of Maryland: Proceedings and Acts of the General As- 
sembly of Maryland (Baltimore, Maryland Historical Society, 1933, pp. xxviii, 
662), edited by J. Hall Pleasants, covers the years 1752-1754. If it proves 
nothing else, it establishes the fact that lawmaking was a confirmed habit, 
even before the American Revolution. It takes a fat volume to hold the 
record of the legislative proceedings of the little colony of Maryland during 
the short space of three years. There were six sessions of the legislature 
(four of the six in the last year of the triennium), the sittings aggregated 
120 days, and the fruitage was 74 acts passed. Probably the legislation of 
greatest importance to the colony was the “Act for amending the Staple of 
Tobacco”, passed in the close of 1753, so minutely regulating the whole 
tobacco business that it occupies sixty-three pages of text. Among the other 
questions that occupied tlte attention of the legislature during this period, 
as it had done in Maryland and in other colonies before, was the force of 
English statutes in the colonies. That other colonial problem, the disallow- 
ance of colonial statutes, likewise finds illustration in this volume. Appar- 
ently the last instances of proprietary dissent were to two bills passed 1n 1753. 


E. C. B. 


The restored Capitol of Virginia at Williamsburg was dedicated on Feb- 
ruary 24 by the Governor and members of the General Assembly, and by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., the giver of the Restoration fund. The senate as- 
sembled in the chamber of the General Court, and the delegates in the hall 
of the House of Burgesses. The delegates then adopted a joint resolution in- 
viting the senate to a joint session. At this they were addressed by Governor 
Peery and by Mr. Rockefeller. The legislature finally passed a resolution to 
hold one meeting each year at the old capitol. 


Duke University has issued Part III. of A Checklist of United States 
Newspapers (and Weeklies before 1900) in the General Library,-compiled 
by Mary Wescott and Allene Ramage. It includes the items for Michigan- 
New York inclusive. 

Although historians of the Texan revolution have long recognized the 
opposing habits and traditions of the Anglo-American colonists and the 
Mexican people as an important factor in causing conflict, the first thorough- 
going study of this subject is that of Dr. Samuel Harman Lowrie in his 
Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835 (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1932, $3.00). According to Dr. Lowrie, the conflict between the polit- 
ical mores of the two peoples was more important than that occasioned by 
differences in religious and economic folkways. The influence of Mexican 
culture in Texas subsequent to 1835 is traced and explained in sociological 
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terms. The monograph is well-documented and a valuable contribution to 
cultural history. ! M. C. | 


Articles: William A. Russ, jr, Disfranchisement in Maryland, 1861- 
1867 (Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec.); Edward L. Ryan, Imprisonment for Debt: 
tis Origin and Repeal (Virginia Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Jan.); Joseph Clarke 
Robert, Rise of the Tobacco Warehouse Auction System in Virginia, 1800- 
1860 (Agricultural Hist, Oct.); David Rankin Barbee, Hinton Rowan 
Helper (Tylers Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan.); L. Minerva Turnbull, 
The Southern Educational Revolt (William and Mary College Quar. Hist. 
Mag., Jan.); Rosser H. Taylor, Hamburg: an Experiment in Town Promo- 
tion (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan.); St. Julien R, Childs, Kitchen Physick: 
Medical and Surgical Care of Slaves on an Eighteenth Century Rice Planta- 
tion (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar.); Florie Hutson Heyward, America’s 
First Steam Railroad (South Atlantic Quar., Jan.Y; Susan Smythe Bennett, 
The Turquands: Amplification of Sketch of Paul Turquand (Trans. Hugue- 
not Soc. of South Carolina, 1933); T. D. Clark, The Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad (Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec.); Cecil Johnson, Expansion in 
West Florida, 1770-1779 (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar.); Percy Lee Rain- 
water, Mississippi—Storm Center of Secession [I., II.] (Mississippi Law 
Jour., Aug., Dec.); William Ransom Hogan, Henry Austin (Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Jan.); Amelia Williams, 4 Critical Study of the Siege of the 
Alamo and of the Personnel of its Defenders [IV.] (0id.). 


Documents: H. S. Parsons, ed., Contemporary English Accounts of the 
Destruction of Norfolk in 1776 (William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., 
Oct.); A. R. Newsome, ed., Records of Emigrants from England and Scot- 
land to North Carolina, 1774-1775 [cont'd] (North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Jan.); Mabel L. Webber, ed., The Thomas Elfe Account Book, 1768-19775 
(South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan.); A. S. Salley, ed., Letters from 
the Schenckingh Smiths of South Carolina to the Boylston Smiths of Massa- 
chusetts [1714-1724] (ibid.); Lucia B. S. Monroe, ed., Avondale and Deer- 
brook Plantation Documents, |YI., concl.] (Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec.); 
Anna Lewis, ed., Fort Charles III., Arkansas: Reports for the Year 1783, by 
Jacobo Dubreuil, Commandant (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar.). 


WESTERN STATES 


The Journals of the Senate and House of the Second General Assembly 
of the State of Tennessee for 1797 and 1798 form the initial publication of the 
Division of Library and Archives, Department of Education, State of Ten- 
nessee (Kingsport, Southern Publishers, pp. 481, iv). The work of transcrip- 
tion from the originals, which have suffered from the injuries of time, was 
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begun in 1899 by the late R. L. C. White, and has been completed by Mrs. 
John Trotwood Moore, librarian and archivist. | 


No one but a "native son" could imagine how great have been the vicissi- 
tudes of the division lines within the territory and state of Indiana, as por- 
trayed in Indiana Boundaries: Territory, State, and County, by George Pence 
and Nellie C. Armstrong, a volume of nearly nine hundred pages recently 
issued by the Indiana Historical Bureau. As the director of the bureau, Dr. 
Christopher B. Coleman, remarks in the preface, this publication has a prac- 
tical aim, for the “knowledge of the limits of.political units at different times 
is essential to the use of public records, election returns, land records, or 
genealogical data”. The volume opens with a history of the boundary legis- 
lation carefully documented. This is followed by between three and four hun- 
dred maps, of which twenty-eight show the successive changes in the general 
distribution of counties Within the state. After these come the maps of the 
individual counties, in each case a sufficient number to illustrate all the 
significant changes in boundary. On the pages opposite the several maps are 
summaries of the legislation that effected the changes. Clark County re- 
quires sixteen maps for this purpose, with Gibson and Knox trailing with 
thirteen. Randolph, formed in 1818, shot up in 1820 to more than twice its 
former length, only to be reduced a few years later to modest proportions. 
Knox had a still greater fall, for in the time of the Northwest Territory it had 
included all of present Indiana as well as parts of the four neighboring 
states, but it has at least the consolation of being the only one of the four 
Northwest Territory counties now represented on the map of the state. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for January contains 
an account of the Dedication Ceremonies of the restored village of New 
Salem, which took place on October 26. The restoration consists of thirteen 
log cabins identical in style and furnishings with those of Lincoln’s day a 
century ago. The land had been given to the state by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst. The work of restoration has been carried on by the authorities of the 
state, with the assistance of local volunteer workers. 


The volume entitled One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago: 
the Relationship of the Growth of Chicago to the Rise of its Land Values, 
1830-1933 (University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. xxxii, 519, $5.00), has the 
practical aim of furnishing a rational basis for a sound real estate policy, but 
it will be welcomed by historical students for the light it throws upon certain 
phases of American urban development. 


Rio Grande (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1933, pp. x, 296, vili, $3.00), 
by Harvey Fergusson, a native son of Anglo-Saxon parentage, gives an inter- 
pretation of the factors which have produced the present state of New Mexico. 
The romance and glamour of the more prominent characters, who have played 
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róles in the state’s history, are vividly portrayed. The volume is not a detailed 
history but rather a series of dramatic sketches which present the high lights 
of the course of events. It depicts the work and contribution of the native 
peoples, Pueblos and Apaches, the conquistadores and permanent Spanish 
settlers, the mixed race, the Spanish Americans (“Mexicans”, as the author 
calls them), and the various classes of Anglo-Saxons who have shared the 
life of the region. The book is a readable, impressionistic, and popularized 
history of the Rio Grande valley and is a contribution to the literature of 


the Southwest. R. R. H. 


The Constitution of the State of Nevada, its Formation and 1 nterpretation, 
by A. J. Maestretti and Charles Roger Hicks, professor of history and political 
science in the University of Nevada, is the subject of the University of Nevada 
Bulletin for November. 


Articles: J. W. Weldon, Early Methodism in Kentucky (Reg. of Ken- 
tucky State Hist. Soc., Jan.); R. C. Ballard Thruston, Filson’s History and 
Map of Kentucky (Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan.); Addie Lou Brooks, Early 
Plans for Railroads in West Tennessee, 18 30-1845 (Tennessee Hist. Mag., 
Oct., 1932, printed in Dec., 1933); Christopher B. Coleman, The Lincoln 
Legend (Indiana Mag. of Hist., Dec.); Marion A. Habig, Eyewitness Ac- 
counts of La Salle's Expedition down the Mississippi River in 1682 (Mid- 
America, Jan.); H. R. Holand, Sz. Michael, the First Mission of thé West 
(7bid.); R. Carlyle Buley, Pioneer Health and Medical Practices in the Old 
Northwest prior to 1840 (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar.); Harold Briggs, 
The Development and Decline of Open Range Ranching in the Northwest 
(zbid.); John A. Bryan, Outstanding Architects in St. Louis between 1804 
and 1904 (Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan.); D. C. Shilling, The Michigan Con- 
stitution of 1908: or Constitution Making since 1850 (Michigan Hist. Ma v., 
winter); Ruth A. Gallaher, Money in Pioneer Iowa, 1838-1865 (Iowa Jour. 
Hist. and Pol., Jan.); James L. Sellers, James R. Doolittle [1.] (Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Dec.); Joseph Schafer, Assembling Historical Manuscripts 
(ibid.); Stephen Leacock, Lahontan in Minnesota (Minnesota Hist., Dec.); 
Herman Roe, The Frontier Press of Minnesota (ibid.); Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, The Shawnee Sun: the First Indian-Language Periodical published 
in the United States (Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov.); Russell Hickman, The 
Vegetarian and Octagon Settlement Companies (ibid.); S. D. Mock, Effects 
of the "Boom" Decade, 1870-1880, upon Colorado Population (Colorado 
Mag., Jan.); Frederic A. Culmer, Marking the Santa Fe Trail (New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Jan.); A. B. Bender, Government Explorations in the Territory 
of New Mexico, 1846-1859 (ibid.); Berlin B. Chapman, Establishment of the 
Wichita Reservation (Chron. of Oklahoma, Dec.); William E. McDonald, 
The Pious Fund of the Californias (Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Harvey Robbins, 
Journal of Rogue River War, 1855 (Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec.); B. A. Thax- 
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ter, Scientists in Early Oregon (ibid.); J. Orin Oliphant, The Library of 
Archibald McKinlay, Oregon Fur Trader (Washington Hist. Quar., Jan.); 
Clarence L. Andrews, Russian Shipbuilding in the American Colonies (ibid.). 


Documents: James Welch Patton, The Tennessee Valley as seen by a 
British Traveler in 1837 [Extracts from A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay 
Sotor, by George William Featherstonehaugh] (Tennessee Hist. Mag., Oct., 
1932, printed in Dec., 1933); R. P. Mason, ed., Diary of George David: a 
Trip from London to Chicago in 1833 [extracts] (Michigan Hist. Mag., 
winter); Peter Stitz, Kaltfornische Briefe des P. Eusebio Francisco Kino nach 
der oberdeutschen Provinz, 1683-85 (Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, Jan.). 


CANADA 


Among the interesting essays in Volume XXIX. of the Papers and Records 
of the Ontario Historical Society are: Post-War Discontent at Niagara in 
1818, by Brigadier General E. A. Cruikshank; Travel in Ontario before the 
Coming of the Railway, by J. J. Talman; and The First Tay Canal, by 
H. R. Morgan. 


An important phase of the economic history of Canada is dealt with by 
A. R. M. Lower in an article on The Trade in Square Timber, published in 
vol. VI. of Contributions to Canadian Economics (University of Toronto 
Press, 1933). 


Dr. John Clarence Webster, of Shediac, N. B., has reprinted a paper he 
presented to the Royal Society of Canada on Joseph Frederick Wallet Des- 
Barres, the editor of the charts and views of the Atlantic coast embodied in 
The Atlantic Neptune. DesBarres worked on the surveys ten years and 
combined with his own plans and drawings those of other officers, and edi- 
tions were published by the admiralty in 1777 and the years following. Dr. 
Webster has added to his original essay an account of DesBarres’s subsequent 
career as governor of Cape Breton and of Prince Edward Island. Dr. Web- 
ster’s paper on the Chignecto Dry Dock has also been reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, vol. XXVII. (1933). 


Professor Carl Wittke in the new edition of A History of Canada (New 
York, Crofts, 1933, pp. 443), first published in 1928 (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXIV. 631), has added a chapter on’ A New Era and its Problems. He 
has also somewhat expanded his chapter on Equal Status in the Empire. 

An illuminating collection of documents bearing on the more recent de- 
velopment of the Canadian government under the North America Act, edited 
by Robert MacGregor Dawson, is found in Constitutional Issues in Canada, 
1900-1931 (Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xvi, 482, 185.). 


Articles: J. S. Martell, The Second Expulsion of the Acadians (Dalhousie 
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Rev., Oct.); Ewen J. Macdonald, Father Roderick Macdonell, Missionary at 
St. Regis and the Glengarry Catholics (Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct.); F. W. Howay, 
David Thompson’s Account of his First Attempt to cross the Rockies [June, 


1801] (Queen's Quar., Aug.); Wilfred B. Kerr, The Stamp Act in Nova 


Scotia (New Eng. Quar., Sept.); Marion Gilroy, The Partition of Nova 
Scotia, 1784 (Can. Hist. Rev., Dec.); Walter N. Sage, Life at a Fur Trading 
Post in British Columbia a Century ago (Washington Hist. Quar., Jan.); 
Hugh Mackenzie Morrison, The Principle of Free Grants in the Land Act 
of 1841 (ibid.); Fred Landon, Some Effects of the American Civil War on 
Canadian Agriculture (Agricultural Hist., Oct.); J. A. Maxwell, The Dispute 
over the Federal Dominion in Canada (Jour. Pol. Ec., Dec.); Reginald G. 
Trotter, The Canadian Back Fence in Anglo-American Relations (Queen’s 
Quar., Aug.); D. A. MacGibbon, The Wheat Problem (University of Toronto 


Quar., Jan.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. XVI., 
no. 3, by Irving P. Leonard, is entitled Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish 
Indies, with some "Registros" of Shipments of Books to the Spanish Colonies. 


Gaspar Pérez de Villagra’s History of New Mexico, translated by Gilberto 
Espinosa with a foreword and notes by F. W. Hodge, has been published by 
the Quivira Society (Los Angeles, 1933). 


Charles A. Thompson has published Chile struggles for National Re- 
covery, Foreign Policy Report, vol. IX., no. 25 (New York, 1934). 


Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala, by Dorothy H. Popenoe, with 
illustrations from drawings by the author (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1933, pp. Xiv, 74, $1.50), is a posthumous work published by friends 
as a memorial to one who sought to appreciate the history of the strange 
land which had become her home. The little volume is a historical guide 
to Guatemala Antigua, based on the readily available printed sources. Hav- 
ing caught something of the spirit of the Spanish conquistadores, the author 
by her narrative and pen sketches has given a pleasing picture of the ruined 
city and its former inhabitants. R. R. H. 


The Pan American Union has issued as No. to in the Bibliographic series 
a volume (mimeographed) entitled Maps relating to Latin America in Books 
and Periodicals, compiled by A. Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D. 

No. 5 of Ibero-Americana, published by the University of California Press, 
is entitled The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages in North- 
western Mexico. 


Frank Tannenbaum has published an interpretation of recent Mexican 
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history entitled Peace by Revolution, with drawings by Miguel Covarrubias 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1933). 


Volume VI. of the collection of documents published by the Academy of 
History of Cuba contains the Actas de las Asambleas de Representantes y del 
Concejo de Gobierno durante la Guerra de Independencia [1898-1899] 
(Havana, 1933). 


Articles: Stephen P. Duggan, Latin America, the League, and the United 
States (Foreign Affairs, Jan.); Bert L. Hunt, The United States—Panama 
Claims Commission (Am. Jour. Int. Law, Jan.); Publio A. Vasquez 
Hernández, La Personalidad Internacional de Panamá (Bol. Acad. Pan. 
Hist., Oct.); A. K. Jameson, Some New Spanish Documents dealing with 
Drake (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Irving A. Leonard, 4 Shipment of 'Comedias 
to the Indies (Hispan. Rew., Jan.); Enrique Sánchez Reyes, La Correspon- 
dencia entre dos grandes Bibliófilos, Menéndez Pelayo y Palma (Bol. Bib. 
Menéndez y Pelayo., Oct.); Lionel M. Summers, La Clause Calvo: tendances 
nouvelles (Rev. Droit Int., July); Clifford B. Casey, The Creation and De- 
velopment of the Pan American Union (Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov.); 
William R. Shepherd, Brazil as a Field for Historical Study (161d.). 


Documents: Guillermo Hernández de Alba, Carzas del Libertador (Bol. 
Hist. y Antig., June); Leslie Byrd Simpson, ed., Commission of Francisco de 
Ibarra for the Conquest of Nueva Viscaya (Hispan. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb). 

W. S. R. 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by F. M. 
Anderson, F. B. Artz, G. C. Boyce, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, Merle 
Curti, E. N. Curtis, P. G. Davidson, R. R. Hill, Albert Hyma, J. F. Jameson, 
W. T. Laprade, L. M. Larson, S. R. Packard, F. L. Paxson, J. E. Pomiret, 
W. S. Robertson, H. R. Rudin, J. H. Stewart. 2 
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SIEGES AND CUSTOMS OF WAR AT THE OPENING OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Mg of the annals of war is concerned with sieges. Until the French 
Revolution, which changed the character of war, the number of 
sieges exceeded the number of battles, as the possession of a hostile 
fortress was of greater positive value than the results of the average 
field victory; and the fortress served as a counter of exchange at the 
peace. Large armies, inferior roads, imperfect means of supply, and 
unwieldy trains, mads decisive battles rare. There was no maneuvering 
in the modern sense, so strategy and tactics were fettered. The king 
built his fortresses along the well-defined geographical routes of invasion 
which were also the historical routes, and citizens of large cities and 
towns raised walls against an enemy. Fortified cities on the frontier 
exposed to sudden attack, and those in the interior whose populations 
were of questionable loyalty, were strengthened by the king with citadels 
which he garrisoned with royal troops, not local militia. These citadels 
were equally secure against an attack from without the city and a revolt 
from within; but the majority of them were built solely with a political 
end in view. Free cities, as a rule, had no citadels. Municipalities objected 
strongly to their erection as they gave added strength to the local royal 
authority.” | 

Fortress commanders were independent of the provincial govern- 
ment and in some European countries the commander of the citadel was 

1 Machiavelli discusses the value of fortresses and citadels in his Discourses on the 
First Decade of Titus Livitts, bk, IL, ch. XXIV., where he strongly opposes their erection. 
In The Prince, ch. XX., he takes a more moderate view. In his Art of War, bk. VII., he 
describes how they should be defended. We do not take very seriously ‘Machiavelli's views 
on things military; but here he is speaking as a politician. Napoleon said of Machiavelli's 
writings on military subjects: “Machiavel a écrit sur la guerre coméne un aveugle raisonne 
des couleurs.” A military writer of the early eighteenth century devotes a chapter to the 
various artifices the king might practice to raise a citadel where the inhabitants objected, 


and he quotes many intezesting examples of their application (Vizcande de Puerto, 
Reflexiones militares, Turin, 1724, vol. HL, ch. XXXV.). 
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independent of the fortress commander, even though the walls of the 
fortress surrounded the citadel. This division of authority assured the 
king to some extent against disloyalty and treason and made it impossible 
for the terms of capitulation of the fortress to include the citadel, but this 
system resulted frequently in a clash of authority.” The Chevalier de 
Ville, writing on the duties of a fortress commander, recommended to 
his king never to select a powerful noble as the commander of a strong- 
hold, but to confine his choice to the lesser nobility who were without 
dangerous pretensions. He said that in many countries a fortress and 
its citadel had separate commanders, while in France the king's con- 
fidence in his officers was such that these commands were frequently 
united. 

When the commander (military governor) of a fortress was ap- 
pointed he was given definite written instructions by the king, signed 
with the royal hand and seal, clearly defining the nature of the defense 
required in the event of a siege. If the commander surrendered prema- 
turely, he was brought to trial before a military tribunal; and in such 
cases the penalties were mandatory. The instructions of Louis XIII. to 
his fortress commanders forbade them to surrender until the hostile ar- 
tillery had made a wide breach in the main walls and the defense had - 
repulsed several assaults. Louis XIV., on April 16, 1705, issued revised 
instructions which remained in force until 1792. These were quite similar 
to the preceding but required the commander to repulse only one assault 
on the body of the place after a breach had been made. It is surprising 
that this modification took place during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion when France was everywhere on the defensive and many of her 
northern fortresses were besieged by the Allies.’ 

2 In Irving's Alhambra there is an amusing tale called “The Governor and the Notary" 
based on the petty quarrels between the military governor of the fortress of the Alhambra, 
who had independent jurisdiction, and the captain general of the province of Granada. 

3 Anthoine de Ville, De la charge des gouverneurs des places (Paris, 1639), pp. 2, 8. 
In J. Marchand, Un intendant sous Louis XIV, (Paris, 1889), bk. II., will be found 


enumerated the duties of provincial governors, military commanders, and other officials 
during the period treated. 

4In Carnot, De la défense des places fortes, in Bibliothèque historique et militaire, 
Ch. Liskenne and Sauvan, eds. (Paris, 1844), we may compare the instructions to military 
commanders of fortresses given by Louis XII., Louis XIV., and Napoleon. Here are the 
records of many trials of commanders who surrendered prematurely. Louis XIV. was 
much milder in his instructions than the others. He was to a marked degree solicitous of 
the welfare of his city fortresses and was accustomed to instruct their commanders to 
accept honorable terms rather than wait for the assault. Such action, under the rules of 
war, saved the place from sack. This policy was continued even when the Allies during 
the War of the Spanish Succession were dangerously near Paris. The humane and 
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Civilians, under the customs of war, were not permitted to defend a 
town against a “royal army”. In such an event the army commander was 
expected to summon the place once and if it did not immediately sur- 
render to batter its walls, take the place by assault, give no quarter, 
permit looting, and put the leaders to death. A royal army was one 
provided with a siege train 

There was a rule of war generally accepted but seldom enforced that 
when a small garrison defended itself behind fortress walls with no hope 
of success against a large army with siege guns, the commander could 
be put to death. Vattel, writing as late as 1758, found it necessary to say: 


How could it be conceived in an enlightened age that it is lawful to 
punish with death a governor who had defended his town to the last extrem- 
ity, or who in a weak place had the courage to hold out against a royal army? 
In the last century this notion still prevailed and was looked upon as one of 
the laws of war, and is not éven at present totally exploded.9 


When artillery made a breach in fortress walls practicable for an 
assaulting party to enter, and when the third parallel of the attack had 
been completed bringing the attacking infantry within a hundred yards 
of the breach, the fortress commander was frequently summoned with 
the threat that if he did not surrender before the assault took place no 
quarter would be granted the garrison, the town would be thrown 
open to looting, and he would be put to death. Vattel recognized this 
custom. He said tha: the commander of a fortress who held out need- 
lessly when honorablz terms were offered and nothing could be gained 
by prolonging the defense, should be "treated with the severity of the 
law of war, but his life could not be taken". Vattel, in his next para- 
graph, assumes a case where further defense would be fruitless, where it 


enlightened policy of Louis XIV. can be studied best in Collection de documents inédits 
sur l'histoire de France publiés par ordre du Roi: Mémoires militaires relatifs à la succes- 
sion d'Espagne sous Louis XIV. (Paris, 1834-1841). These valuable documents were col- 
lected between 1763 and 1788 by De Vault who was in charge of the Dépôt de la guerre 
and they were published later under the direction of General Pelet. The eleven volumes 
consist chiefly of the correspondence between Louis XIV., his ministers, and generals. 
They contain strategic stud:es of possible theaters of operations, reports, journals, capitula- 
tions, and much other material not found elsewhere. After reading them we see that 
Louis XIV. was intimately informed on military matters and was a thoroughly civilized 
monarch with, for the times, liberal views. De Vault began his military career in 1733, and 
it was he who conducted the French military correspondence during the American 
Revolution. ° 

5 Allain Manesson Mallet, Les travaux de Mars (Amsterdam, 1696), III. 198. There 
were many editions of this work one of which was published in Paris in 1672. 

6 The Law of Nations, bk. II, ch. VHI. 
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would be obstinacy rather than valor. Here, he says, the commander 
should be made acquainted with the situation, summoned, threatened 


with death, "and should this make no impression on him he deserves to 


suffer the punishment”.’ 


It was to the king's interest that his fortified places resist as long as 
possible, as a prolonged defense weakened the hostile army and gave 
time for the arrival of succor; but it appears that certain places obtained 
a dispensation. Milan was privileged to open its gates to a hostile army 
with siege artillery—a royal army—that crossed the Adda or the Tessin 
River, provided no succoring force was near.? 

In 1704 the Duke of Vendôme besieged the fortress of Verrua;? and 
here another custom of war was illustrated. The siege had continued for 
a long period and the begieged were suffering from hostile fire and the 
effects of the weather. On the morning of April 6, the fortress com- 
mander beat a parley, demanding an honorable capitulation; but the 
duke, who was of the opinion that the defense had held out unneces- 


T Ibid. It was a law of war that if a place refused to surrender when a practicable 
breach had been made in the body o£ the works, when there remained no hope of succor, 
and the attack was compelled to have recourse to the assault, the garrison was granted no 
quarter, the place was open to sack, and the commander hanged. Montecuculi said in his 
memoirs (1665) that under these conditions the loot belonged to the soldier. As late as 
1769 Turpin de Crissé in his Commentaires sur les Mémoires de Montecuculi (Paris, 1769), 
II. 272, after quoting Montecuculi, discusses this subject at length. He says that if the 
place capitulates before the assault, the soldier is not entitled to sack and can expect only a 
gratification from his general raised by forced contributions on the town and surrounding 
country. If, however, the place is taken by assault, it is customary to abandon it to the 
soldiers for twenty-four hours, making provision to protect the life and honor of the 
inhabitants; but their effects are pillaged: "Such is, in this case, the right of the soldier, 
authorized by usage." Count Turpin de Crissé is a reliable authority. He was born in 
France:in 1715 and died a lieutenant general in 1792. He served in the Low Countries 
under Saxe. His work on L’art de la guerre was translated into English, praised by 
General Forbes during his American campaign, and afterwards studied and recommended 
by General Washington. See William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 
XI. 85. The Duke of Wellington took Badajos by assault in 1812. For two days and 
nights the city was sacked. There is a graphic description of this horrible event in Sir 
W. F. P. Napier, History of the War in the Peninsula (5 vols., London, 1856), vol. IV., 
bk. XVI. The ancient Greeks and Romans drew a clear distinction between a place that 
capitulated and one that was taken by assault. Coleman Phillipson, The International Law 
and Customs of Ancient Greece and Rome (London, 1911), II. 239-241. 

8 Collection de documents inédits, op. cit., 1. 330. Here it is stated that this dispensa- 
tion existed in 1701. P. Massuet, Histoire de la guerre presente (Amsterdam, 1735), p. 48, 
says this dispensation was an ancient one. 

9 The town and foftress of Verrua no longer exist. They were on the Po River a few 
miles below Turin where the fortress dominated the river valley and derived its importance 
from the fact that it commanded a bridge and controlled the water transportation upstream 
to Turin. 
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sarily long, replied that he would receive the garrison only as prisoners 
of war. The fortress commander then opened a heavy fire with his 
batteries, regardless of the effect. On the eighth he again demanded 
terms; but now he was told that the garrison would be received at dis- 
cretion with no terms granted. The defense then blew up their mines, 
destroyed a part of the fortress walls, and retired into the citadel. On 
the ninth they surrendered at discretion. Vendóme said that such con- 
duct was a violation of the customs of war, as the garrison had destroyed 
their works and wasted their ammunition at a time when they were 
reduced to the last extremity and with no hope of thereby prolonging the 
siege. Such conduct, he said, authorized him to put the fortress com- 
mander to death. He reported the incident to Louis XIV. and asked for 
instructions; but the threat was not carried out? This suggests another 
custom of war menticned by an excellent authority of the time. When 
a fortress surrendered it was expected to have in store at least two 
days’ supplies of rations and ammunition. The reason for this was that 
at the close of a siege the defense was usually destitute of all means of 
sustenance and frequently the civil population of the fortress or city was 
without necessities. The attacking force was not in a position to furnish 
additional supplies.“ 

A siege was an affair of artillery, assisted by infantry. The be- 
sieging guns opened fire initially from the first parallel, which was 
a trench constructed about six hundred yards from the hostile works, 
parallel to the front. attacked. Then approach trenches were con- 
structed from this parallel to within four hundred yards of the fortress, 
where the second parallel was built. Other approach trenches carried 
the attack to within one or two hundred yards of the hostile works, where 
the third parallel was built; and here were raised the breaching batteries 
of the heaviest guns. The artillery was a separate and distinct corps 
with its own discipline and justice, under a single chief called in France 
the grand master of artillery. He was a grand officer of state and exer- 

10 Collection de documents inédits, op. cit., IV. 305. This incident is mentioned in 
John Campbell, Military History of the late Prince Eugene of Savoy and of the late John 
Duke of Marlborough (London, 1736), I. 345. These two volumes in folio contain many 
original documents and excellent maps, also engravings of battles and sieges published 
by act of Parliament. 

11 The Marquis de Quincy, L'art de la guerre (The Hague, 1724), p. 451. Quincy 
was a lieutenant general of artillery under Louis XIV. and wrote this work at the sugges- 
tion of the king. He was also the author of the most complete Account of the wars of 
Louis XIV., Histoire militaire du regne de Louis le Grand (Paris, 1726, 7 vels., with maps). 


1? For a description in detail of the process of a siege in the eighteenth century, see 
William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., XII. 229—249. 
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cised complete control of the corps under the general diréction of the 
king. At a siege, the local commander of the artillery estimated the 
number of guns necessary and placed them in battery on sites appropriate 
to their use in destroying the artillery and works of the defense. It was 
then that there appeared one of the important perquisites of the grand 
master, for the king paid three hundred livres for each cannon firing 
from the parallels. In front of the main works of the fortress were out- 
works classified as ravelins, counterguards, and face covers. These were 
under the immediate fire of the fortress, so for every piece of the at- 
tacking artillery mounted in these works—after the infantry had taken 
them—the king paid five hundred livres. In addition, ten livres were 
paid for each period of twenty-four hours that a cannon remained in 
active service. For each mortar placed in battery, two hundred ures 
were paid, and in addition sixteen livres for each day's service. This 
bounty was a perquisite of the grand master; but actually the sum was 
divided into three parts, one retained by the grand master, another paid 
to the artillery officers present who actually fired a piece of ordnance 
with their own hand, and the remainder given to the artillerymen.? 
Infantry officers present were amazed at the formidable array of ancient 
ordnance that the grand master produced at a siege—pieces that had 
been dragged for miles on routes all but impossible. Cannon appeared 
that were said to have seen service when gunpowder was invented; and 
although these venerable pieces frowned menacingly at the fortress, no 
one was observed firing them. The grand master was openly accused 
‘of robbing the museum in Paris.’* Also it was generally remarked that 
decrepit artillery officers, enfeebled by age and wounds, were always so 
inspired with zeal that they never failed to touch a linstock to the vent. 

When at a siege the attack completed the first parallel the chronology 
of “days of open trenches” began. This event, the opening of the trenches, 
was accompanied by a ceremony handed down through many centuries 
and is found described by a Spanish soldier and writer? The most im- 
portant requirement was that on the opening of the trenches of the first 
parallel the troops march in with their drums beating and their flags 

13 The Marquis de Quincy, op. cz., pp. 227—228. 

14 This was a stock joke found in the memoirs of infantry and cavalry officers serving 
at sieges. Quincy, who was of the artillery, devotes several pages in his L'art de la guerre, 
pp. 212 f, to denying such slanderous insinuations. 

15 Reflexiones militares, VII. 310. This work in eleven volumes appeared between 
1724 and 1730. It was widely translated and is perhaps the most complete work on the 
art of war ever written. The writer is frequently referred to by another of his titles, Mar- 
qués de Santa Cruz. See Miguel Carrasco-Labadia, E] Marqués de Santa Cruz de Mar- 
cvnado (Madrid, 1889). 
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flying. Reaching T posts in 1 the parallel: TM die their calore in the 
parapet as a challenge to the enemy. This formality was mandatory and 
could not be dispensed with. In 1706 the Duke of Orleans with a large 
French army began the siege of Turin. Prince Eugene of Savoy with 
an Imperial army was approaching by rapid marches to succor the place, 
and the eyes of Europe turned toward Italy. When the French com- 
pleted the first parallel they delayed three full days before planüng 
their flags, a fact observed at once by the besieged and entered in their 
journal. This neglect was attributed to a desire to reduce by three the 
days of open trenches, to the glory of the French arms.'? 

This custom reached America. When the first parallel before York-. 
town was completed in 1781, Lafayette with his light infantry division 
was designated to open the American sector. "They marched with cere- 
mony—the men at "carry musket”, drums beating, colors flying. Reach- - 
ing their posts, the troops planted their colors on the parapet. All of this 
was in strict accord with European practice, but it by no means satisfied 
the Americans. Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Hamilton directed his 
light infantry battalion to mount the very top of the parapet. Here, in 
full view of the enemy, to the profound astonishment of British and 
German grenadiers, they executed at Hamilton's command the manual 
of arms as found in Steuben’s Regulations. ‘The British gunners were so 
astonished at this remarkable sight they actually ceased firing.” 

We have now arrived at one of the most curious and interesting of 
the old customs of war. When a fortress, castle, or fortified town was ` 
taken by siege, provided that at least one cannon shot was fired by the 
attack, the grand master of artillery, as a perquisite of his office, was 
entitled to all bells fcund in the municipal buildings, churches, convents, 
monasteries, and other religious establishments; to all objects of steel, 
iron, copper, tin, pewter, bronze, and lead, including the metal gratings: 

16 Campbell, I. 207. The journal of the siege is given here. 

17 This act of bravado of young Hamilton caused several disquieting moments for at 
least one captain of light infantry; see William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., XII. 
99-100; also :2;d., pp. 229-249, Notes on the Siege of Yorktown in 1781 with Special 
Reference to the Conduct of a Siege in the Eighteenth Century. Humphrey Bland in 4 
Treatise of Military Discipline (London, 1762), p. 321, says that formerly it was the con- 
stant practice at a siege for the trenches to be opened with tke ceremony described, but that 
during the War of the Spanish Succession this custom was discontinued by the British 
owing to the losses it brought about from the hostile artillery. He says that the French 
continue to follow this custom. When Condé besieged Lérida in Spain in 1647, his troops 
marched into the trenches to open the siege to the music of violins. Count Grammont, 
Memoirs of the Court of Charles II. (London, 1891), p. 152. Condé was criticized for 


playing violins in the trenches but is defended by Voltaire, who says that this was the 
custom in Spain (Age of Louis XIV., ch. III.). 
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on windows, gutters, fences, and rain pipes. There was also included 
even the metal kitchen utensils in every home. It appears that originally 
this claim was limited to pieces of ordnance: 


When a town is taken by assault, it is given over for a stated number of 
days or hours to sack by the infantry. If it be Christian, the churches must 
be guarded from sack. All artillery in the town remaining mounted pertain 
to the king; pieces dismounted to the General of Artillery; broken pieces to 
the gunners.!5 


Probably it was during the seventeenth century that this perquisite 
was extended to include all bells; and at a later date other metals were 
claimed. A manuscript of the seventeenth century says that when a 
fortress, castle, church, or town is taken by assault or by "subtile prac- 
tice”, the best bell in the place belonged to the grand master of ordnance.” 

The strength of this prerogative of the French grand master of artil- 
lery was strikingly shown at the siege of Barcelona in 1697. When the 
Spanish garrison surrendered the city to the French army commanded 
by the Duke of Vendóme, the duke approved an article in the capitula- 
tion in which he agreed to use his good offices to reduce to a minimum 
the amount claimed by the artillery; and he further agreed that no 
ransom would be required for metal. After the besieging army took 
possession of the city the French artillery commander demanded the 
sum of ten thousand doubles. This sum was exorbitant, and the city 
council protested that it was in excess of all precedent. They pointed 
out that on a previous occasion they had been assessed by the artillery 


18 Don Bernardino de Mendoza, Theortgue and Practise of Warre (London, 1595), 
translated by Sr, Edwarde Hoby. Mendoza served as a cavalry officer in the Low Countries 
under Alva, was a member of the war council, and held several important diplomatic posts 
(D. José Almirante, Bibliografía Militar de España). 

19 Francis Grose, Military Antiquities (London, 1812), p. 202. In Mallet, III. 313, 
is a statement that after a successful siege the artillery are allowed to take one bell for 
each parish. A Spanish writer of the eighteenth century says: "Artillery officers at a siege 
who fired at least one shot claim all the church bells and all the bronze and copper found 
in the city taken by siege. I do not know the principle or reason for this practice, and I 
look with much repugnance on such a claim made for bells that serve in the temples. 
When this claim is made there should be included in the terms of capitulation a provision 
for its settlement by the payment of a sum of money". Reflexiones militares, VII. 551. 
See also Alfred Rambaud, Histoire de la civilisation française (Paris, 1902), II. 207, who 
says that when a city permitted the hostile artillery to open its fire before a capitulation, all 
objects of iron or copper (except artillery), including the bells and household utensils of 
metal, belonged to the grand master of artillery. He could sell them for his own profit 
unless the city paid ransom. For detailed accounts of the method used to enforce this 
perquisite of the artillery, see Irénée Lamiére, Les occupations militaires en Espagne 
pendant les guerres de l'ancien droit (Paris, 1995), and, by the same author, Les occupations 
militaires en Italie pendant les guerres de Lonis XIV. (Paris, 1903). 
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only “a la somme de mile reaux de huit, tarif que à des precedents”. 
This, they said, had been demanded at a time when their property had 
not been destroyed, when no capitulation had been granted, and no 
mediation had been promised. The ecclesiastical authorities petitioned 
Vendóme, begging him to intervene between themselves and the 
artillery; and they closed this petition saying that they were so sure he 
would exercise his good offices in their behalf that they had already 
engaged themselves to recommend his person to God. The reply of the 
artillery was brief but decidedly to the point. The sum demanded was 
not for the bells only but for all founded metals and all objects fabricated 
from them; and if the sum demanded appeared. somewhat excessive it 
was because it included a ransom for all silver and gold. Church and 
city rose in protest. Precious metals, they said, could under no circum- 
stances be claimed by the artillery. There followed a heated discussion, 
but with no result. The church then decided to fight her claim alone 
and demanded that two persons be designated, "men of science and 
conscience", to determine her exact share of the ransom. Then she ap- 
parently placed her cause in the hands of lawyers as Vendóme was 
deluged with such questions as, what portion of the ransom was for 
bells that sounded the quarter hours, what for those that rang the half 
hours, and for those that sounded the hours. The Duke of Vendóme was 
a mighty warrior in the field, but now he found himself distinctly out 
of his element. His solution was simple. He fled from the city and 
took refuge in the French camp at Martorell. Regardless of Vendóme's 
promises, in spite of the arguments and pleadings of city and church, 
and notwithstanding the subtle logic of the law, the artillery stood firm 
upon their ancient prerogatives. These could not be lightly flung aside 
in a capitulation, not even by a Duke of Vendóme? The interminable 
question of the bells now reached an impasse. City and church con- 
tinued their protests; the artillery offered no compromise. Vendôme, 
safe in the midst of the French camp, wrote agreeable letters but evi- 
dently he was powerless. Finally the whole question was referred to the 
highest and only court in a matter involving the prerogatives of the 

20 Louis Joseph de Vendóme was a grandson of a natural child of Henry IV. and 
Gabrielle d'Estrées and he had been recognized by Louis XIV., who valued his military 
talents, as a prince of the blood. He was, perhaps, after Villars, the ablest French com- 
mander during the closing years of Louis's reign. His titles and offices at the time of the 
siege of Barcelona, appearing on contemporary documents, wefe as follows: Duke of 
Vendôme, of Mercceur, and of Estampes; Prince of Anet and of Martigues; Peer of France; 
General of the Galleys and Lieutenant General on the Eastern Sea; Governor of Provence; 


Commander of the King's Three Orders; Lieutenant General of the King in the principali- 
ties of Catalonia, Rousillon, and Cerdana. 
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artillery—an appeal was taken to the Duke du Maine at Paris, grand 
master of the artillery of France?" At the surrender of Gueldern by the 
French garrison, December 15, 1703, there was a clause in the capitulation 
submitted by the besieged that no ransom would be required. The Allied : 
commander neither approved nor disapproved this, it was simply 
ignored.” | 
The ceremony of the surrender of a fortress was a spectacle of high 
dramatic interest as there still clung to it the pageantry of ancient days. 
‘When the commander was convinced that further defense was no longer 
practicable, he called together his council, presented the king's instruc- 
tions, and submitted a state of the defense. After proper consideration, 
the council took a vote which was made a matter of record, every mem- 
ber signing. If the decision was to open negotiations with the enemy, 
a drummer mounted the parapet, planted a white flag, and cried in a 
loud voice that the fortress commander would treat for an honorable 
surrender? If the general of a besieging force desired to grant a capitula- 


21 Copies of the documents, French and Spanish, on this controversy are found in 
Lamiére, Espagne, ch. XXII. The secretary of Vendóme said in a letter to the city of 
Barcelona after the controversy had been transferred to Paris: “We shall do all in our 
power to assist in this matter of the bells, but we can do nothing as it is an affair tc be 
determined by the Duke du Maine; try and satisfy him. Ibid., pp. 544-545. Lamiéze in 
describing this affair is surprised at the amount of controversy that arose over the question, 
and when it was referred to Paris ne remarks that it shows an excessive centralization 
that he had not previously noticed. He failed to remember that the perquisite of a grand 
officer of the kingdom was involved. The Duke du Maine had been appointed grand 
master of the artillery of France on September 1, 1694. Journal du marquis de Dangeau, 
F. B. Feuillet de Conches, ed. (Paris, 1857), V. 7x. I have been unable to ascertain how 
this matter ended and there appears to be no reference to it in either Dangeau or Sourches. 
However I find a letter from the Duxe du Maine written to Vendóme on September 10, - 
1697. Here he complains of the delay of M. d'Andigné (probably the commander of the 
French artillery at Barcelona) in the matter of the bells, and says that if he had taken down 
the bells sooner the matter would probably have been arranged long before. He then 
says that the fortress of Gand had paid as ransom twenty-five thousand écus and Barcelona 
surely is able to pay more. He closed by remarking that although his interests were 
looked after by his own officers (the artillery), he would be glad if Vendóme assisted. 
Les grands écrivains de la France: Mémoires de Saint-Simon, A. de Boislisle, ed., IV. 462. 


22 This proposed clause read: “Il ne sera rien demandé aux églises, couvents, n: aux 
bourgeois, pour les cloches et ustensiles de cuivre, fer, fonte et autre espéce de métal cui se 
trouveront chez les bourgeois". Ccllection de documents inédits, op. cit., YI. 788-789. 
During the War of the Polish Succession, Danzig surrendered after a long siege to Field 
Marshal Munich. The besiegers then prepared the terms of capitulation which they forced 
the besieged to sign. One of the paragraphs is remarkable because of the reason it gives 
for collecting a ransom for the bells. It states that the bells were confiscated "because they 
had sounded during the siege contrary to the Customs of War". The town was chen 
called upon, in the next paragraph, to pay the Russian army a specified sum as ranson 
which was to go to the Russian artillery and engineers. Massuet, p. 206. 


23 A fortress commander ran great risks. During the invasion of Lorraine by the 
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tion he sent an officer to the fortress gate armed only with a sword, where 
he was blindfolded and conducted before the fortress commander and 
his council. First, they asked if the besiegers would grant terms be- 
. fitting men of honor who had defended themselves with courage and 
had not violated the customs of war. Assured on this vital point, the 
garrison commander designated officers to prepare terms, and at the 
same time hostages were exchanged, officers of high and equal rank. 
When the terms were completed, they were carried to a designated point 
beyond the fortress walls and were here considered. All work on the 
fortifications and trenches ceased. At this critical moment both sides 
were on the alert; it was a time for strategems. Guards were doubled at 
the gates as either side would resort to any means that were advan- 
tageous. If the garrison were not watchful, there would be a'sudden 
assault from the trenches; if the guards of tHe trenches relaxed for a 
moment, the garrison might sally out and spike the hostile cannon. No 
officers or men were permitted to converse alone with an enemy. When 
it was necessary to send or receive messengers, they were raised or 
lowered from the fortress walls in baskets. 

The garrison and population of a town guilty of sedition were 
granted no capitulation; they surrendered at discretion, their property 
was confiscated, their leaders hanged on the bastion walls. If, through 
grace, this punishment was mitigated, their method of exit from the 
town was carefully prescribed. First came the children and women on 
foot with only such effects as they could carry on their heads. The male 
inhabitants followed (bourgeois), also on foot, witheut swords and 
carrying only cloaks. Then the infantry marched out without muskets, 
carrying only their swords; but these could not be worn by their side 
and were carried drawn and under their arms, pointing to the rear.” 
French the minister of war of Louis XIV., Louvois, wrote to the generals that as the 
Lorraine fortresses were weak and could expect no reénforcements, they should not defend 
themselves to the utmost. If they did so, they should be subject to exemplary punishment: 
“His Majesty is determined that all their cavalry, infantry, militia, and inhabitants who 
continue a defense of places beyond reason shall be sent to the galleys unless ransomed for 
one hundred écus each". Rambaud, II. 187. This threat was not carried out. On the 
other hand, the Imperial general, the Count d'Arco was sent before a military tribunal 
for a premature surrender of the fortress of Breisach in 1703. He-was hanged and the 


second in command was "degraded from arms", his sword broken by the hangman, and 
he was banished from the Empire for life. Louis Laguille, Histoire de la province d'Alsace 
(Strasbourg, 1727), p. 315. 

24 The infantry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ecarried swords. Arms 
carried pointed downward or to the rear were a sign of mourning or humiliation. This 
description of the exit of the inhabitants from a town is from Mallet, III. 308. On the 
adjoining page is a woodcut showing this exit from a fortified town. Mallet’s work was 
an authority on military matters about the end of the seventeenth century. 
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A garrison that had defended itself with courage, that held out until 
the hostile artillery battered its walls and formed a breach practicable for 
the entry of a storming party, or one that defended itself until its 
ammunitions and supplies were entirely exhausted, was entitled under 
the customs of war to receive on its exit the honors of war. A military 
writer of the period says: “The commander of a fortress must risk all 
before he permits his troops who have demonstrated their courage by 
a gallant defense to march out from their works without receiving the 
honors of war; this recognition of valor cannot be denied them" ?* 

The recognition given by a besieging army to a garrison that sur- 
rendered after defending itself with unusual valor was many times il- 
lustrated. The courage of the garrison of Grave in 1674 was such that 
the besieging commander, the Prince of Orange, granted to the French 
troops not only everything asked for by Chamilly, the commander, but 
received them with distinguished honors. When Rheinberg surrendered 
to the Allies in 1703, the French commander of the place, the Marquis de 
Grammont, who had held out until all supplies were completely ex- 
hausted, was presented with two bronze cannon as a special recognition 
of gallantry. Marshal Boufflers commanded the fortress of Lille during 
the well-known siege of 1708 by Marlborough and Prince Eugene. After 
the walls of the fortress were all but reduced to ruins, the garrison retired 
into the citadel and continued the defense. When Boufllers was finally 
forced to capitulate, he was permitted to draw up his own terms; and 
later Prince Eugene with a large staff paid a visit of courtesy to the 
marshal in the citadel. He was received with a guard of honor and a 
salute of cannon. When the garrison marched out, the prince and the 
marshal together viewed the exit. That evening the marshal dined 
with the prince."? 

Fine distinctions were drawn when troops marched from a fortress 
to receive the honors of war. The terms of the capitulation prescribed 

25 Quincy, pp. 450—454; cf. A. Williamson, Military Memoirs and Maxims of Marshal 
Turenne (London, 1744), p. 188. There are numbers of cases where garrisons, refused 
the honors of war, continued their defense until the fortifications were a mass of ruins. 
The rule of war calling upon a garrison to surrender before its provisions and munitions 
were completely exhausted was not consistent with the rule that required the garrison to 
hold out to the last. Nevertheless, these two contradictory rules existed at one and the 
same time. This state of affairs was similar to the present status of international law in 
regard to contraband goods. To-day the great naval powers enlarge the list of contrakand 
while the weaker powers restrict the list. In the eighteenth century strong aggressive 
powers invading a weaker nation insisted upon such rules as facilitated rapid conquest 
while the invaded country desired its strong points held as long as possible. 


26 Journal de Dangeau, XIL, 282—285. Mémoires du marquis de Sourches, Gabriel 
Jules, Comte de Cosnac and Edouard Pontal, eds. (Paris, 1891), XI. 237. 
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the details of the exit, even the manner of carrying arms. Certain posi- 
tions of the sword, musket, and pike were particularly honorable—such 
as sabers drawn and at “carry” resting on the shoulder and pointing 
upward, the musket pointing upward, also the pike. Sabers in their 
scabbards and muskets and pikes at trail were less honorable. To march 
with drums beating, trumpets sounding, and colors flying was a distinc- 
tion; flags furled and the drums and trumpets silent was humiliating. 

The articles in a capitulation providing for the honors of war read 
somewhat in this wise: 


The garrison will march out to-morrow at two o'clock in the afternoon 
through the breach in the King’s Bastion, flags flying, drums beating, trum- 
pets sounding, balls in mouth, match lighted on both ends, muskets at carry. 
Each grenadier may carry one grenade; each soldier with powder and ball for 
ten discharges. The cavalry will march out moünted with drawn sabers at 
carry. The garrison may bring with them four bronze cannon with powder 
and ball for sixteen discharges and with the necessary wagons and draft 
horses. Ten wagons are permitted to carry the sick and wounded with the 
necessary draft animals. The garrison commander may bring four covered 
wagons which under no circumstances’ will be examined. Six masked men 
may accompany the troops who will under no circumstances be molested and 
whose masks will not be removed. The garrison will march under escort to 
the fortress of—following the shortest usually traveled route; and they will 
not be required to march more than fifteen miles a day nor less than five miles, 
and they shall have a day of rest every seven days. 


It is interesting to examine some of these terms. The exit was 
through a breach in the fortress walls which demonstrated that the gar- 
rison had defended itself until the hostile artillery had made a practicable 
breach through which a storming party could enter the work." 

The garrison appeared with flags flying, drums beating, and trumpets 
sounding as a sign that their valor had preserved their honor—their exit 
was not one of humiliation. The terms ball in mouth and match lighted 
on both ends originated in the matchlock days. Matchlock men were 
accustomed to carry several balls in their mouths to facilitate loading the 
musket. Before an action, several yards of match was cut from the sixteen 
feet of match that hung from the belt, and this was lighted on both ends 
as the fire on one end might be extinguished when it fell (attached to the 
cock) into the pan?* Ammunition was carried so that the garrison 

77 Wits, who were of course with the besiegers, entered at times in their memoirs how 
the garrison on the night before the evacuation worked diligently with the light of dark 
lanterns, digging away with pick and shovel to make the breach "practicable", 

28 The flintlock came into use about the middle of the seventeenth century; although 


the matchlock had been entirely superseded in the following century, these old expressions 
continued in use. 
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would not be entirely without means of defense. Covered wagons which 
would not be examined were to permit the garrison to bring awzy 
unseen deserters from the enemy. Were these deserters to march out 
with the troops they would be instantly recognized and the victorious 
general would be under the necessity of having them shot or hanged, 
which he wished to avoid. If the fortress was on the sea or a river, a ship 
or boat was substituted for covered wagons. Thus, at Yorktown, Corn- 
wallis, under the terms of the capitulation, was permitted to send the 
sloop of war Bonetta to New York, “to sail without examination". She 
was the means of escape of a number of American deserters and Loyal- 
ists, much to the relief of Washington. The cannon brought out were 
more in the nature of an honor than for practical use. During the seven- 
teenth century 1t was usual to allow one piece of artillery for each thcu- 
sand men, but later the number of pieces rarely exceeded six. The clause 
requiring that the garrison (when they were not taken as prisoners of 
war) be conducted to the nearest friendly station by the shortest usually 
traveled route was important. During the War of the Spanish Succss- 
sion in the year 1707 a garrison of eight hundred English were in the 
fortified city of Alcira, Spain, and they capitulated to the troops of the 
Two Crowns; but the capitulation said nothing of their traveling by the 
shortest used route, though it provided that they should be escorted to 
Lérida. The Spanish troops were about to attack Lérida, so the English 
were conducted to their destination by a roundabout route. This march 
which could have been made in fifteen days required three months. 
Provision in the capitulation is also made to prevent the troops from 
being marched so fast that the men would be broken down, or so slow 
that the time to make the march would be excessive? The masked men 
who were authorized to march out with the troops appear to have been 
persons of distinction who did not wish to be in closed wagons with 
ordinary deserters?? As the garrison marched out of the fortress, the 
29 Reflexiones militares, vol, 1., bk. I., ch. XLI., p. 169. 


30 At the siege of Menin in 1706 the garrison proposed the following in the terms they 
submitted: “Article 19. Qu'avec la garison il pourra sortir autant de personnes masquées 
que M. le comte de Caraman jugera à propos, sans que les alliés puissent les vouloir 
reconnaitre ou les inquiéter sous quelque prétexte que ce puisse étre. Collection de docu- 
ments inédits, op. cit., VI. 556. Vattel says of the use of covered wagons at sieges: “It is 
usual to indulge the evacuating garrison with a certain number of covered wagons in which 
they save deserters”. Law of Nations, bk. IIL, ch. VIII. When Louisburg capitulated to 
Pepperell the French gagrison was permitted to bring out covered wagons which were 
to be inspected by one officer only to see that they contained no warlike stores; and "if 
there be any persons in the town or garrison which may desire shall not be seen bv us, 
they shall be permitted to go off masked". Usher Parsons, The Life of Sir William 
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besiegers formed in two long lines facing each other with one flank 
resting near the point of exit; and between these two lines the garrison 
slowly defiled. This was to render them honor; but originally, accord- 
ing to the Vizconde de Puerto, it was to enable the victors to recognize 
and retake their deserters. Unless it was distinctly stated in the capitula- 
tion that none of these men could be taken as they passed, the oppor- 
tunity was used to get recruits. A garrison that had suffered a long siege 
and were in want of food and clothing, and possbly with confinement 
and hard labor ahead of them, were excellent recruiting material. Two- 
thirds of the garrison of Lérida, which surrendered to the French in 
1707, joined the besieging army as the march-out took place. At the 
capitulation of Saint-Venant in 1710, the garrison asked that none of their 
men be taken, and this was approved, but with the proviso that deserters 
were excepted, and that those who volunteered to enlist would be per- 
mitted to do so. RS 

When the evacuation took place, it was the custom for the drums, 
fifes, and horns of the garrison to play a march of the enemy as they came 
out. The origin of this custom is uncertain. Possibly it was a compli- 
ment in return for the honors of war; and it demonstrated that the 
capitulating garrison had not been humiliated to the point where they 
could not exchange compliments with the victor. A later example, of 
much interest to Americans, may be mentioned. When General Lincoln 
surrendered Charleston he asked for terms permitt-ng his men to march 
out with drums beating and colors flying. The British disapproved this 
and made the terms read: "The drummers are not to beat a British 
march, nor the colors to be uncased." These terms in the eyes of the 
military world were humiliating and were not forgotten by the Ameri- 
cans. When Yorktown surrendered, the British were required to march 
out "with colors cased, the drums beating a British or German march". 
Lieutenant Colonel John Laurence had been appointed by Washington 
as one of the commissioners to draw up the capitulation and he had been 
with Lincoln's:armiy when it surrendered at Charleston. When the 
British commissioners pronounced the terms harsh, Laurence said 
frankly they were in retaliation for the terms of Charleston? 
Pepperrell (London, 1856), p. 96. The French garrison marched out with the honors 
of war, colors flying and drums beating. 

31 Henry P. Johnston, The Yorktown Campaign (New York, 1881), p. 155; cf. William 
and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., XII. 102. I have made no esfort to trace back to its 
origin the honors of war, but the following terms are interesting and appeared in the 


capitulation of the fortress of Breda when it surrendered in 1624 to Spinola: “The governor 
with the officers and soldiers, both horse and foot, to march out oZ town armed soldier-like, 
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These age-old custom’ of war and ideas of military honor have their 
echoes even in modern army regulations. To-day, under the 75th Article 
of War, any officer who abandons or delivers up any fort that it is his 
duty to defend “shall suffer death-or such other punishment as a court 
martial may direct”. If the commander of a fortified place capitulates 
unnecessarily and shamefully in violation of orders from higher au- 
thority, he is liable to the punishment quoted. When the garrison of a 
hostile work capitulates, “conzracting parties must take into account 
military honor”. The victor may recognize the bravery of the defense 
and grant “the honors of War” 3? 

jou W. Wricur. 
United States Army. 


viz. the foot with flying colors, drums beating, compleately armed, bullets in mouth, 
matches lighted on both ends, their charges full of powder and shot. The horse with 
their trumpets sounding, standards displayed, armed in such sort as when they march 
towards the enemy. No soldier shall be questioned or detained for any cause or pretext 
whatsoever, not though he had formerly been in the enemy's service. All without exception 
having free liberty to march the best and most commodious way to their next garrison 
without injury, hinderance, or wrong done to their own persons, their arms, horses or 
baggage. And it shall be lawful for them to take with them their wives, children, hcuse- 
hold, householdstaffe, horses and carts." The officers were then granted wagons for their 
baggage. Four pieces of cannon and two mortars were granted with the necessary powder, 
ball, horses, and wagons. All prisoners were to be freed without ransom. Robert Ward, 
Anima’ duersions of Warre (London, 1639). 

32 Basic Field Manual (Washington, 1934), vol. VIL, Military Law, ch. IX., Capitu- 
lations. 
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THE EARLY CARTOGRAPHY OF THE MISSOURI VALLEY 


A study of the early cartography of the Missouri Valley reveals five 
important phases of development as recorded in the maps of that terri- 
tory which were made between the date of its discovery and the time 
when scientific modern methods were able to produce a completely ac- 
curate map. It is the purpose of this paper to show on what knowledge 
the cartographers based the changes which were made in the maps of 
each of these periods, then, to indicate the fact that a certain map of each 
period deserves the appellation of “Mother Map”, because from it orig- 
inated the general run of contemporaneouse Missouri Valley charts. 
Lastly, a brief outline of the topography depicted on each "Mother Map" 
will be discussed.* 

The first idea of the Missouri Valley which gained any general cir- 
culation in Europe was that embodied in Liebaux's engraving, which 
accompanied the account of the Joliet-Marquette expedition edited by 
Thevenot in his Recueil de voyages, printed in Paris in 1681. Indeed, 
the study of early maps in the great collections, reproduced in the carto- 
graphical works of Harrisse, Nordenskióld, Stephenson, and others, 
reveals none prior to the seventeenth century upon which may be identi- 
fied with certainty a representation of the Missouri Valley? Liebaux’s 


i The maps studied for this paper usually include a much wider area than the Missouri 
Valley, hence remarks concerning their similarity are to be understood as referring to the 
valley alone. 

2 Henry Harrisse, Découverte et évolution cartographique de Terre Neuve (Paris, 
1900), and The Discovery of North America (Gottingen, 1899); Nils Adolf Erik Norden- 
skiold, Periplus (Stockholm, 1897), and Faesimile- Atlas to the Early History of Cartography 
(Stockholm, 1889); and Edward Luther Stephenson, Maps illustrating Early Discovery 
and Exploration in America (New Brunswick, 1903). Other notable collections are Edme 
Francois Jomard, Les monuments de la géographie (Paris, 13854-1862); Konrad Kretschmer, 
Atlas der Entdeckung Amerika's (Berlin, 1892); Friedrich Kurstmann, Die Entdeckung 
Amerikas (Munich, 1859); Justin Winsor, ed., 4 Narrative and Critical History of America 
(Boston, 1884—1889); Emerson D. Fite and Archibald Freeman, 4 Book of Old Maps 
(Cambridge, 1926). The discussion of over a hundred early maps and the evidence for 
this conclusion is contained in the first chapter of Hamilton (doctoral dissertation), A 
Cartography of the Missouri Valley to the Establishment of “La Compagnie d'Occident”, 
1717 (St. Louis University, St. Louis, 1931). The conclusion, there recorded, is that com- 
paratively few early maps show any western tributary of the Mississippi. When such a 
stream appears, place-names along it identify it with a river explored by members of the 
De Soto expedition when they were far below the Missouri; and hence this tributary is 
probably the Arkansas. 
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map indicates a short section cf a broad stream entering the Mississippi 
from the west at about the thirty-eighth degree north latitude, with a tew 
legends north and south of the stream. One of these, Oumissourt, is suf- 
ficient to identify the intended locality. But Liebaux's print was only a 
copy of a rare manuscript, which is preserved in the department of maps 
in the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris? It bears no date, but is commonly 
assigned by scholars to the year 1674 or 1675 and is supposed to have been 
drawn by French Jesuits to accompany Jesuit Relations for 1673 which, 
due to troubles arising from Louis XIV.’s Gallicanism, had to be circu- 
lated in France at that time ir: manuscript form. This handmade chart 
is entitled Map of the new discoveries which the Jesuit Fathers made in 
the year 1672 and continued by Father James Marquette of the same 
company, accompanied by some Frenchmen in the year 1673, which map 
we may call in French La Manitoumie, because of the statue which is 
found in a beautiful valley and which the savages have come to con- 
sider as their divinity, whom they call manitou, that is spirit or genie. 
Now, the discoveries of Marquette here referred to are those which he 
made in company with Joliet when they explored the Mississippi as far 
south as the Arkansas.’ Joliet and Marquette both sketched the findings 
of their exploration in drawings which are still extant. La Manttoumte 
is not a copy of these originals, but rather compiled from the text of the 
Relations for 1673. 

Joliet’s map, made after his return to Quebec in 1674, bears the title 
New discovery of several nations in New France in 1673-1674° As it 
was made from memory the Missouri Valley section shows no attempt 
at locating accurately the position of Indian villages, but there are eleven 
names placed in that territory. The original draft was found by Gravier 
in the nineteenth century and later purchased and brought to the United 
States? It is now in the John Carter Brown Library, Providence. 

It will not be necessary tc dwell further on the features which Toliet 
depicted, for Marquette's chart, made at St. Francis Xavier Mission, on 
Green Bay, in the winter of 1674, is evidently more perfect, since it was 
drawn with the aid of his field notes. The original is now preserved in 
the archives of St. Mary's College, Montreal. It has no title, but is known 

9 Vol, C 17701, no. 24. 

* Contemporaneous accounts of these explorations may be read in Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, vols. LVIII. and LIX. 

5 For convenience,sthe titles of all maps have been translated into English. 

€ Joliet lost all his papers when his canoe upset in Lachine Rapids above Mcntreal. 


Gabriel Gravier, Érude sur une carte inconnue, la première dressée par Louis Jolliet en 1674 
(Paris, 1880). 
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as Marquette's manuscript or holograph map. As this is the earliest 
sketch containing the Missouri Valley and the only one made by one of 
the original explorers from field notes it deserves the title of "Mother 
Map" for the first period of Missouri Valley cartography. Here is pre- 
sented a picture of this Trans-Mississippi region which is interesting and 
remarkably informative. Ten nations are placed in the valley in a 
definite relation to the broad stream entering the Mississippi, which he 
calls Pekittanoui and which is the Missouri River. Lest one take their 
position too literally, the draftsman puts the warning that they are 
“Names of far-away nations in this country”. 

Though there are no attempts to be exact in regard to the distances 
separating the tribes mentioned, it is remarkable how, even in this par- 
ticular, their location approximates the truth. As the crow flies it is about 
250 miles from the mouth of the Missouri to the Kansas River, another 
150 to the Platte River, and a little more than that to the Big Sioux. The 
location of the legends Ouemessourit, Otontanta, and Pahoutet represent 
tribes near these three rivers. If the first distance be assumed as 250 
miles (there is no scale) the proportional mileage to the other two places 
is quite correct. 

Such was the knowledge concerning the Missouri Valley conveyed 
to the world by the earliest map there is depicting it. From the stand- 
point of both quantity and accuracy the information was such as to 
reflect great credit on the scholarly priest who collected it and incor- 
porated it in his chart. It was to remain a "Mother Map” for that country 
and contribute its main features to the works of many European cartog- 
raphers long after the explorations of La Salle had added a new aspect 
to the geography of the region? 

The results of La Salle's expedition to the mouth of the Mississippi 
in 1682 were exhibited on a map which he brought to Paris the following 
year. Its author was a youthful Canadian, Jean Baptiste Louis Franque- 
lin. The original is lost, but Margry found a tracing of it in the collection 

T'Thwaites, LIX. 141—143. Marquette explains that Indian information furnished the 
data for his Missouri Valley. It may be well to mention here that this autograph map by 
the Jesuit priest never got to Europe. Hence it was not directly copied by the French 
cartographers. However, the missioner's notes enabled map-makers to compile the chart 
referred to above, and since Marquette's is the first known map of the Missouri Valley 
made from this information, it has seemed not inappropriate to honor it with the title 
“Mother Map”. 

8 Maps of this type were made by J. B. L. Franquelin, M. V. Coronelli, Robert Morden, 


[7 ] Raudin, Henri Tonty, Nicolas de Fer, Frederik de Wit, Juan di Olican, John Senex, 
Guillaume and Nicolas Sanson, Bernard de la Harpe, and Pieter Vander Aa. 
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Most distart of all the tribes whose names appear on the map are the Pahontet. This 
was the missioner's attempt at rendering the name of the lowa (Frederick W. Hodge, ed., 
Handbook of American Indians, Y. 614). About 1718 these Indians were found to be 
lving near the mouth of the Big Sioux, that is, near the present site of Sioux City 
(Marc de Villiers, La découverte du Missouri, pp. 59-63). The Pana, which come next, 
are the Ponca. Marquette placed them correctly above the Maka, or Omaha (Hodge, 
H. 121, 279). Albert Gallatin, in an authoritative article published in Archeclogia 
Americana in 1836 established the early habitat of the Ponca on the Niobrara River, 
while the Omaha dwelt lower near the Platte (Transactions and Collections of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, 1836, II. 127-128). Southeast of the last mentioned tribe 
appears the name of the Ofontanta, which in slightly varying forms was the early appel- 
lation of the Oto (Hodge, II. 166). An exploring expedition which found the Iowa in 
1718, also passed the Oto just below the Platte River, thus confirming the correctness of 
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of the map-maker J. B. B. d'Anville? It has the simple title Map of 
North America, and comprises a new and rather intricate picture of the 
Missouri Valley. For instance, it traces The grand river of the Emis- 
sourittes or Missourits from its source in some mountains just east of 
Santa Fe to its mouth, making it flow in a general eastward direction 
along the 38th degree north latitude. It depicts confluent streams north 
and south, while Marquette's Pe&ittanoui was the only river in the valley 
and flowed from the northwest. 

There are two reasons which account for this change in outlining the 
features of the region. La Salle returned in 1682 to find that his rights 
to a fur monoply had expired, and hence he decided to convince the king 
that his discoveries would facilitate communication with New Spain, 
in the hope of being put in charge of an expedition in that direction. 
Secondly, since he had camped but a single night, February 14-15, 1682, 
at the mouth of the Missouri, he depended for his information with 
regard to the valley upon what he was told by a young Pawnee boy 
"aged sixteen or seventeen years" whom he had picked up as a prisoner 
among the Missouri Indians? The boy had traveled the long journey 
from his home on the upper Platte to the mouth of the Missouri and 
hence was a rather competent informer. Boy-like, he made one natural 
mistake. Since the Platte was as broad as the Missouri at the confluence, 
he looked upon it as the main stream flowing all the way from his home 
to the Mississippi. The upper Missouri he considered a branch stream 
coming into his river from the north." Moved by his desire to find a 
the relative position of the two tribes as indicated by Marquette (Villiers, p. 61). "The 
next two legends toward the mouth of the Missouri are Oxemessourit (Missouri) and 
Ouchage (Osage) (Hodge, I. 913; II. 158). These two tribes were dwelling in the early 
eighteenth century, the former on the Missouri River near the Osage River and the latter 
along the Osage River in central Missouri. Northward in the valley, near the present 
Des Moines River, are the Moingouena who gave the name to the river and of whom 
Marquette heard from the Peoria at whose village he stopped on the eighth day after 
entering the Mississippi (Thwaites, LIX, 115). Southwest of the Missouri are the Kansa, 
correctly placed in the region where they lived along the Kansas River. The Pantassa 


placed above the Kansas in the traditional camping ground of the Pawnee can be meant 
for no other tribe. 


9 Pierre Margry, Découvertes et établissements: Mémoires et documents (Paris, 1899), 
Il. 355. La Salle promised Abbé Bernou a map in a letter of October, 1682 (Library of 
Congress, French transcripts, Bibliothéque nationale, Clairambault MSS., 1016, ff. 148- 
I50Y9, p. 22. Hereafter the Library of Congress will be referred to in the notes by the 
letters *LC"). The Abbé Tronson also speaks of receiving a map, Margry, II. 355. 

10 LC, Bib. Nat., 1016, ff. 148—150V9, p. 7; ff. 188—189"9, p. 10. 

11 Vynard du Bourgmond, who passed the Platte about 1714, said: “Its entrance is 
larger than the Missouri is at that place" (Villiers, Découverte du Missouri, p. 59). I£ 
the Platte is the larger stream, this would be another reasoa for one unacquainted with 
the relative length of the Missouri to think it only a tributary to the Platte. 
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navigable water route that would conduct an expedition to Santa Fe, 
and by the information of the boy, La Salle called the Platte, The grand 
river of the Emissourittes. If the name of the stream were changed to 
Platte River, the picture comprising an area of the Missouri Valley 520 
miles north and south and 925 miles east and west or about 470,000 
square miles in all, would be quite an accurate representation. 

As Franquelin made a most exquisite drawing of this whole territory 
entitled, Map of Louisiana or of the voyages of Sr. de La Salle and the 
countries which he explored from New France to the Gulf of Mexico 
in the years 1679, 80, 81 and 82, this, rather than the sketch which accom- 
panied La Salle to Paris deserves the title “Mother Map" of the second 
period of Missouri Valley cartography.” 

A glance at the information to be gleaned from this chart will prove 
that at as early a date as 1684 when it was completed, it afforded a very 
true description of the Missouri Valley as far as it went. The mountains 
where the Platte, misnamed the Missouri, rose, were the Rockies, not to 
appear again on a Missouri Valley map for forty years. From its source 
the river makes the typical large southeastern loop of the South Platte. 
At 267° 30° east ? the river divides into a double channel, one branch 
going to the north, the other to the south of a huge island which is ten 
degrees long and fully a degree wide. This island is divided by two 
cross streams, on the upper of which dwell the Paneake (other Pawnee 
tribes). Into the branch above the island, two tributaries empty. The 
first, Riviere des Parouke flowing from the territory of the Panetoca and 
Les Pammahe 19 villages and emptying near a village of the Cansa, is 
what is called to-day the North Platte.!* The second northern tributary, 
the Riviere des Otoutantes (Oto) near which dwell the Méssourits, is 
the stream which comes from the Oto and was in reality all that the boy 
could tell La Salle of the upper Missouri. 

An explanation for the depicting of the huge island made by a split 
in the channel of the Riviere des Emissourittes may be found in the fact 
that the Pawnee boy, on his long canoe trip, passed the mouth of the 

12]n the days of Parkman, a tracing of this map was made for him, It is preserved 
in the Harvard College Library. A faithful copy of the tracing serves as frontispiece of 
Volume LXII., of Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations. With regard to the original, Harrisse says: 
“This precious map which formerly was to be found in the archives at the Dépôt de la 
Marine in Paris (No. 2 of the box 29>), to-day is missing". See Notes pour servir à 
Vhistoire (Paris, 1872), p. 201, no. 222. 

13 That is 109° west from Greenwich. 

14 Pammahe is a misspelling for La Salle's Panimaha whom Hodge identifies as the 


Skidi Loup, a tribe of the Pawnee confederacy which had dwelt on the north branch of the 
Platte from time immemorial (Hodge, H. 589). 
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Kansas and Osage rivers whose courses inclose just about the area of the 
island as it appears on the map. The boy may have picked up a descrip- 
tion of their course which led him to deduce that they were only addi- 
tional channels of the stream by which he had come; or if he knew the 
truth he may have been misunderstood by La Salle in representing them 
this way, namely as surrounding a large island. Before finishing the 
description of Franquelin’s “Great Map” as this is called, attention must 
be directed to one other important item. Through the mistake of nam- 
ing the Platte River the Missouri, La Salle is responsible for the per- 
sistent tradition that the latter stream led to the gold mines of New Spain. 

Franquelin’s work, beautiful as it was and true as it was, did not get 
into print. However for twenty years, it was copied in manuscript by 
the best cartographers of Europe.” 

The third phase of Missouri Valley geographical knowledge is typi- 
fied in the productions of the famous French map-makers of the Delisle 
family. Two of their engravings served as models for maps of the region 
during the entire eighteenth century. The father Claude Delisle and his 
son Nicholas, the astronomer, did the research work, while Guillaume 
acted as draftsman.* 

Their first publication, devoting special attention to the Missouri 
Valley, issued from the press in 1703. It bears the name Map of Mexico 
and of Florida, of the English possessions and the Antilles, of the course 
of the Mississippi River and its environs. Drawn after a great number 
of memoirs but principally those of M. d'Iberville and Le Sueur. An 
original print may be seen in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, while the Library of Congress in Washington has two 
or more copies. In a paper of the present length it will only be possible 
to summarize briefly the researches which the Delisles undertook with 
regard to the Missouri Valley before they delineated it. 

In the archives of the Service hydrographique, dépót de Marine, 
Paris, there is a whole section of manuscripts which comprises the 
Delisle papers. Many of these, bearing on American history, are now 
available in the Library of Congress, French Transcripts. There is a 

15 Maps with all or some of the characteristics of Franquelin’s “Great Map” were pro- 
duced by P. J. Gentil, [ ] Miner, Louis Hennepin, Louis, sieur de Louvigny, Edward 


Wells, La Hontan, [ ] Fonville, Guillaume Delisle, Fer, Carolus Allard, Wit, Jacques 
Chiquet, Gerard Valk, and J. B. Nolin, 


16 See Michaud, Biographie universelle, “Delisle”. Proceedings of a lawsuit, Guillaume 
Delisle v. John B. Nolin, prove tha: Guillaume was the draftsman (LC, Bib. Nat., MSS. 
Fr. 22119, ff. 181—191). 

17 LC, Map Division, “American Maps", vol. I, no. 8. 
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“List of books, memoirs, and maps which were used by Claude Delisle 

for engraving his map of Canada, the Mississippi, and Florida presented 
, PPI, P 

to Pontchartrain; and a notice about this map by Claude Delisle"? In 

going through this list twenty-four titles may be found which relate to 

that portion of the finished chart which represents the Missouri Valley. 

Working on this material Guillaume Delisle began a series of sketch 
maps, building them up from the geographical facts reported by the 
actual explorers of the country.” One hundred and twenty of them 
can be recognized as contributing to the Carte du Mexique. Fourteen 
directly concern the Missouri Valley, a large proportion in view of the 
fact that the map included so many other districts. One of these sketches 
must be mentioned briefly as it includes the fundamental outline of the 
whole lower portion of the Missouri Valley ag it appeared in Delisle's 
finished engraving. This drawing is entitled Course of the River of 
Oubache and Missouri sent by the R. F. Marest, Jesuit, to M. d'Iberville 
July ro, 17007? Gabriel Marest was the Jesuit missioner who in the 
fall of 1700 accompanied the Kaskaskia Indians from their home on the 
Illinois to the present site of St. Louis, where he established the first 

, * * 21 * 
settlement ever planted in the Missouri Valley. In the Delisle collec- 
tion there is a letter from the priest which accompanied his sketch and 
contained evidence accrediting what it outlined.” The extensive use of 
this material must have been one of the reasons for the French cartog- 
rapher's reference to Iberville as one of his special sources of informa- 
tion. Le Sueur, it will be remembered, was the other individual to have 
the distinction of a mention in the title of the Carte du Mexique. He 
was responsible for information with regard to the upper Missouri Val- 
ley. In 1700 this gentleman had established his Fort l'Huillier, on the 
present site of Mankato, Minnesota? In 1702 Delisle had traced a Map 

18 LC, A. S. H., 115%, no. 17. 

19 Evidence of the pains to which Delisle went in this work occurs in his letter to 
Cassini, ib:d., no. 17—1. The archives of the Missouri Historical Society contain 180 
photographs of the sketches. They are catalogued as "Delisle Collection of Maps, 
Portfolios 178—194". 

20 The original, Paris, Archives nationales, JJ 75—265. 

21 For the interesting discovery of documents which prove that there was a settlement 
on the present site of St. Louis sixty-four years before the coming of Pierre Laclede, see 
articles by Gilbert J. Garraghan in St. Louis Globe Democrat, Oct. 25, 1925; Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, IX. 342-347; Missouri Historical Society, Collections, V. 256- 
264; and Catholic Historical Review, IX. (Jan. 1930), 351—362. , 

22 Pierre Heinrich, La Louisiane (Paris, 1908), page 23, note 5, gives the provenance 
of this letter as A.S.H., 115X, no. r5. 


23 Winsor, Mississippi Basin, page 52, makes the mistake of placing this event in 170x. 
A careful reading of Margry, VI. 69—77, shows that it really took place in 1700. 
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of the River of Mississippi after the memoirs of M. le Sueur who has 
taken with the compass all the curves of its channel from the sea to the 
River St. Peter and took the height of the pole at several places, which 
contains all the information of the upper valley incorporated in his later 
production published in 1703.4 

A comparison of the Carte du Mexique with what is now known of 
the Missouri Valley will prove that the cartographer had succeeded 
remarkably well in depicting the Missouri as far north as the Big Sioux, 
where he indicates ignorance of its more remote channel by the width 
of its stream at this point and no further attempt to trace the direction 
whence it flows. Unfortunately he was unable to interpret the knowl- 
edge contained on Franquelin's map as it has been explained in thz 
present paper, hence he did not include the Platte River, except for a 
tiny stream about opposite the present Sioux City, which he calls R. des 
Panis, and probably intended for the stream passing their ancestral home 
in present western Nebraska. 

This Delisle type Missouri Valley was copied as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century. It appears on Carrington Bowles’s New map of 
North America and boundaries of the United States, published in the 
year of the Treaty of Paris, 178325 But, long before this, in 1718, in fact, 
Delisle had introduced several additional features into a new print of 
America, among them some fundamental changes in the Missouri Valley 
which were copied even more widely and hence must be briefly noted. 
These changes were incorporated in a Map of Louisiana and of the 
course o] the Mississippi, drawn after a great number of memoirs, among 
others those of Mr. Le Maire. By Wm. Delisle of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. 'The Library of Congress possesses an original French copy, 
printed “chez l'auteur", 1718.79 

The “Mr. Le Maire" who receives special mention in the title was a 
missionary who labored among the Indians of the Mississippi Valley for 
a number of years about the beginning of the eighteenth century and 
sent back information to the priests of his congregation in Paris. Among 
these was Father Bobé a friend of the Delisles and it must have been 
he who turned over this new information of the Far West. His letters 
are found in the Delisle papers.” Among these documents is a reference 

24 Original: Paris, Dépôt des cartes et journaux de Ja Marine. 

25 An original of Bowles’s map is in LC, Map Division, "North America, 1783”. 
Senex, Hermann Moll, George Willdey, Fer, H. A. Chatelain, Herfry Popple, and Matthew 
Seutter are other famous cartographers who copied Delisle. 

26 LC, Map Div., "North America, 1718". 


27 LC, A.S.H., 115**!l, no. 4 contains ninety-five pages of material mostly from the 
pen of Le Maire. 
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to a map by Le Maire which has been found in the Bibliothéque 
nationale, Paris. It is his New map of Louisiana and the neighboring 
lands. Drawn on the spot to be presented to His Most Christian Majesty 
by S. le Maire, Parisian priest and Missionary Apostolic, 17162° Com- 
paring it with Delisle's print of 1718 one finds a great similarity in out- 
line and legend. The perusal of the missionary’s letters proves them to 
be the source of other features, such for instance as the mountains to the 
west of the Missouri Valley, for Le Maire mentions in one epistle that 
the “same chain of mountains where gold and silver is found in Peru 
and Mexico is continued and passes along the watershed of Louisiana”. 
A note from Claude Delisle to Father Bobé acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the Le Maire material for some features in the Trans-Mississipp1 
region of his map; ** but he makes clear that he had other sources which 
he considered equally as important. One of these, beyond doubt, was a 
geographical sketch by an unidentified draftsman named Vermale. A 
copy of this, executed by an unnamed Cornette de Dragons in 1717, 
reposes in the Dépót des cartes et journaux de la Marine, Paris. It is called 
General map of Louisiana or of the Mictscipt drawn after several mem- 
oirs and designed by Sr. Vermale. Although Delisle nowhere mentions 
the use of this work, legends of a very distinctive character which appear 
on it and his map afford evidence sufficient to prove his indebtedness. 
Lastly, indications are to be found that Delisle must have had news of 
the travels up the Missouri made by Vynard du Bourgmond before 1718. 
Probably about 1714 this young French officer had ascended the Missouri 
as far as the Platte and before the founding of New Orleans he had 
made his way to the Aricara villages. Although Bourgmond's accounts 
of these two trips have been found in Paris archives, Delisle did not have 
the journals themselves in 17183? 

It would take too long to refer to all the famous cartographers of 

28 Ge D. 7883. 

29 LC, A.S.H., 115*, no. 22, pp. 4-5; no. 26. 

30 Villiers, pages 60—63, refers to the manuscript accounts of these two trips. The 
earlier of these may be had in LC, A.S.H., 67^, no. 17. The other is referred to by 
Villiers as in Arch. Nat., Colonies, C x3, C. L, ff. 253-255. The copy, by Nicholas Delisle, 
of Bourgmond's journal for the first trip is dated March 29 to June 16, 1714, thus estab- 
lishing the year of his explorations. At the end of the account Nicholas notes that he has 
found a manuscript map made by his brother after the data herein contained. A careful 
study of the journal and the sketches in the Delisle Collection of the Missouri Historical 
Society has established that it is the one entitled Carte de Amerique septentrionale depuis 
le quatriemedegré de latitude jusqu'au. soixantieme, finished about 1724 (Arch. Nat., 
]] 75-129). Add to this the fact that Bourgmond did not leave the colonies till October 


28, 1719, and there seems sufficient evidence for concluding that this material was not 
available when the 1718 map was made. 
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various nationalities who transferred the Missouri Valley of Delisle to 
their maps. Dr. John Mitchell’s A map of the British colonies in North 
America, etc., 1755, is deservedly rated one of the most original maps of 
the period, due to the fact, as stated by the author, that it is “chiefly 
composed from draughts, charts and actual surveys . . . which have been 
lately taken”. However, in the Missouri Valley, except for very minor 
details, there is nothing shown which does not appear on the Delisle map. 
When Aaron Arrowsmith is mentioned as using the same characteristics 
of the region on his Map of the United States of North America, dated 
1796, it will be seen that they still had vogue even at the very close of 
the eighteenth century.** 


The contour of the Missouri River, according to Delisle, as far north 
as the home of the Aricara Indians is quite correct. Beyond this point 
the river flows from a little north of west where a legend says, “In this 
neighborhood according to the report of the Indians the Spaniards ford 
the Missouri on horseback, on their way to trade with the nations situated 
to the northwest whence they bring back yellow iron as the Indians call 
it". Some distance below this is the honest statement, “The French have 
only ascended the Missouri this far”. The scale indicates the latter point 
to be about 400 leagues from the river’s mouth. The confluences of the 
Platte and the Kansas rivers are placed at the proper altitude, but there 
is a mistake as to the relative size of these streams, the Kansas being made 
the larger. Had Delisle only realized the fact that Franquelin’s Riviere 
des Emissourittes was the Platte, and used it for such he would have 
avoided this mistake as well as the one contained in the legend about 
fording the Missouri. It was the Platte that the Spaniards crossed in 
their searches for gold and not the Missouri. 


In the seventeen nineties, due to the activity of the fur traders, new 
data began to find their way into maps of the Missouri Valley. For ex- 
ample, Soulard, a surveyor at St. Louis, published a map in August, 
1795, which for the first time depicted the Yellowstone, but he mistook it 
for the upper course of the Missouri. Jean Baptiste Truteau who had 
made a trip north returning in July of that year, the first trip for the 
Missouri Fur Company, seems to have been the source of information 


31 LC, Map Div., Mitchell, “North America, 1755 ; Arrowsmith, “United States, 
1796". Other notable cartographers who show the influence of this map of Delisle’s 
include the names of Jacques Bellin, 1755; Robert de Vaugondy, 1750; Robert Sayer, 
ca. 1750; Emanuel Bowen, 1752 et seq.; Philippe Buache, 1763; Palairet, 1755 e seq.; 
Thomas Kitchin, 1787; Jean Baptiste d’Anville, 1776; William Faden, 1777; Cornelius 
Mortier, ca., 1781, and others. l 
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for Soulard.*? Then there is a map by Arrowsmith, which includes the 
entire length of the Rocky Mountains north and south *? and the north- 
ernmost bend of the Missouri River, which David Thompson had dis- 
covered in 1798. Arrowsmith published it in 1802 and gave credit to the 
employees of the Northwest Fur Company for the new information of 
the Far West which it contained. James Mackay ascended the Missouri, 
traveling for the Missouri Fur Company, in the summer of 1795, and 
spent the winter on the Elkhorn, Loup, and Niobrara rivers. Perrin du 
Lac noted his discoveries on the map which accompanied his book, 
Travels in the two Louisianas and among the Savage Nations of Missouri 
in 1801-1803. So diverse were the pictures of the Missouri Valley con- 
tained in these charts that they did not elicit any general faith in their 
trustworthines. Only when Lewis and Clark accomplished their re- 
markable expedition and edited a complete representation of the country 
under date of 1814 was it acknowledged that a new epoch of Missouri 
Valley cartography had dawned?* A map of Lewis and Clark’s track 
across the western portion of North America from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean; by order of the Executive of the United States, in 1804, 
5 & 6. (Copied by Samuel Lewis from the original drawing of Wm. 
Clark. Saml. Harrison Fct.) was then immediately reproduced through- 
out the world. 

To trace the main sources of information for this engraving has been 
rendered easy since Thwaites edited the journals of the explorers,” for 
he made available facsimiles of all the geographic sketches of Lieutenant 
Clark. Moreover the originals are now to be had in the Vorheis Collec- 
tion at the Missouri Historical Society in St. Louis. A study of Clark’s 
sketches reveals that they can be patched together, after the manner of 
a jig saw puzzle, to form the length of the main streams of the Missouri 
and Yellowstone rivers. For the rest of the valley Clark depended on two 
interesting sources. The first was a map made in 1796 by Mackay’s 

32 See Idée topographique des huts du Mississippi et dumissouri . . . Designée par 
Mr. Soulard . . . Année 1795 mois d'aout, in the Margry Tracings, Ayer Collection, 
Newberry Library, Chicago. Two portions of the journal of Truteau have been found. 
They appeared in the American Historical Review, XIX. 299-333, and the Missouri 
Historical Society Collecticns, IV. 9-48. 

33 LC, Map Div., “Nerth America, 1802", A map exhibiting all the new discoveries 
in the interior parts of Nerth America. , Doubtless he derived this idea from An Indian 
map of the upper Missour:, drawn in 1801 by a Blackfoot Indian and taken to London 
by Fidler (LC, Kohl Collection, no. 243). " 

34 Paul Allen, ed., History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis 
and Clark (Philadelphia, 1814). 


35 Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(New York, 1904). 
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companion John Evans, which is now preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress.°° Evans was an educated man who spoke Welsh, English, and 
evidently some French, since he frequently translated French place- 
names?” He did not have the artistic skill of an expert cartographer but 
his work is characterized by an intelligent interpretation of what he 
learned about the unexplored interior from the Indians whom he met on 
a trip up the Missouri as far north as as the Mandan villages. There are 
corrections on this map, in the hand of Clark, which is an indication that 
the latter had it with him on the way to the Pacific and did what he 
could to verify its data. The other source for that part of the Missouri 
Valley at some distance from the river itself is found in the Vorheis 
Collection. It is entitled, in the hand of Clark, “Sketch of the big horn 
country obtained from George Drewyer, 1808”.** It outlines the activities 
of the Canadian hunter Drouillard who accompanied the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, but left them at the Mandan villages in the fall of 
1806 to start an expedition of his own in the neighborhood of the upper 
Yellowstone. He spent the year 1807 and the spring of 1808 in the terri- 
tory of what is now Wyoming and Montana. He traveled the Big Horn, 
the Prior, Stinking Water, the Tongue, and the Yellowstone. The 
finished work of Samuel Lewis accredits him as authority for what is 
depicted of the terrain in those regions. 

Shortly after its appearance in 1814 the Lewis and Clark map, as 
already remarked, was copied throughout the civilized world, for the first 
time conveying a rather complete idea of the Missouri Valley to scholars. 
The one section that was faulty to a decided degree was the valley of the 
Platte. In 1820 Stephen Long’s expedition was to complete a good survey 
of this territory, but this officer fastened on the region the title of “The 
Great American Desert” and hence did the country more harm than 
good by the report of what he had found? To devote time to the 

36 LC, MS. map, Missouri River, case 2 D. There is no title on this map. ‘The 
evidence identifying it as by Evans is contained In an article by Annie Heloise Abel in 
The Geographical Review, 1. 329—345. 

97 In the Vorheis Collection, Missouri Historical Society, among the Clark Papers, there 
is a small packet of twelve pages entitled Indian Tribes, with the subtitle, in the hand of 
Clark, “Evins Notes". In it one may read that Evans, because of his knowledge of Welsh, 
had disproved the old tradition that the Padoucas were of Welsh origin. 

38 LC, Map Div., “Big Horn River, Montana, 1808". 

99 Copies of this map were made by William Darby, Samuel Lewis, J. H. Robinson, 
William Faden, John Thomson, H. S. Tanner, John Melish, A. H. Brué, Eustache Hérisson, 
Joseph Dirwald, W. E. A.-von Schlieben, Stanislao Stucchi, and others. 


40 Account of an expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia, 
1823, 2 vols. and atlas). 
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identification of place-names, here, is unnecessary for this has been care- 
fully done in the editions of the various Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition edited by Coues, Thwaites, and Quaife.* 

The final period of early Missouri Valley cartography extends from 
1820 to 1857 and is that in which the United States Army by expeditions, 
Which crossed and recrossed the territory, was able finally to produce the 
remarkably accurate map of Lieutenant G. K. Warren of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers entitled Map of the territory of the United States 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean ordered by the Hon. Jeffn. 
Davis, Secretary of War to accompany the report of the Exploration for 
a Railroad route made in accordance with the roth and 11th sections of 
the Army Appropriations Act of March 3rd 1855. 

Warren himself took charge of that portion of the chart delineating 
the Missouri Valley. What he depicts there is based on all the authentic 
findings of earlier explorers as well as sixteen new expeditions run 
through distinct sections of the country during the years 1853 to 1857. 
His method of procedure during these reconnoissances is referred to on 
the map itself and fully discussed in the eleventh volume of Reports of 
Explorations and Surveys, to ascertain the Most Practicable and Econom- 
ical Route for a Railroad from the Misstssippi River to the Pactfic Ocean, 
published by the War Department in 1861. This matter-of-fact military 
record spends no time on explanation of the difficulties that the brave 
soldiers went through in order to accomplish the project assigned them 
by their higher officers, but an occasional remark, such as: “at this point 
our captain was killed by the Indians”, brings home the fact that the 
country was still a desperate frontier in those days, and that collecting 
geographical data was still a harrowing adventure.“ Warren’s map 
was not complete. He indicated many a stream with dotted lines and 
left vast areas as terra incognita but nothing better was done till the 
frontier had practically passed away and the college bred surveyor could 
go at leisure into a peaceful land to complete the picture in detail. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to note that in the whole Missouri 
Valley which, to-day, teems with thousands of towns and cities, all of 
which are closely bound together by a network of railroads and state 

$1 Elliott Coues, ed., History of the Expedition under Command of Lewis and Clark 
(New York, 1893); Milo M. Quaife, Journals of Lewis and Crdway, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Collections, vol. XXII. Thwaites, op. cit. 

42 LC, Map Div., “United States, 1857". e 


48 Such was the fate that befell Captain Warner (Warren, "Memoirs", in Reports 
of Explorations, XI. 53, referred to above). 
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highways, Warren's map, seventy-five years ago, did not indicate a single 
road and, above St. Joseph, Missouri, records only five struggling hamlets. 
in the entire valley. They were Nebraska City, Platte City (now Plattes- 
mouth), Omaha, Kanesville (now Council Bluffs), and Sioux City. 
RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON. 


Marquette University. 


THE NEGOTIATION OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TREATY OF 1870 


On February 17, 1866, a measure was rushed through the British 
Parliament suspending the writ of habeas corpus in Ireland. The oc- 
casion for this act was the imminence of a rebellious outbreak together 
with the appearance there of numbers of Irish-Americans most of whom 
were veterans of the American Civil War.’ Its object was the arrest and 
imprisonment of these Americans who had as yet committed no offense 
for which they could be prosecuted. In consequence of it most of the 
American citizens in Ireland were speedily confined in Irish jails, These 
included a few native Americans but the large majority were naturalized 
Americans who had been born under the British flag? 

Five days after the passage of the act, Charles Francis Adams, Amer- 
ican minister at the Court of St. James, reported to Secretary of State 
Seward as follows: 


One of the gravest difficulties presented to me in this proceeding grows 
out of the conflicting views of allegiance entertained in the two countries. 
Here the courts adhere to the old doctrine generally held in Europe, that it is 
indefeasible. We, on the other hand, maintain the absolute right of expatria- 
tion. Hence we are in some danger of a renewal of the dispute of half a 
century since, and, perhaps, a similar issue, if the government here does not 
take care to temper its harsh measures of prevention with a discriminating 
regard for the possible innocence of those whom they associate with the guilty? 


Thus, the Banquo's ghost of Anglo-American relations, the problem 
of citizenship, was thrust into the post-Civil War bitterness which char- 
acterized Northern sentiment toward England. The story of the laying 
of the ghost and of its effect on the negotiations over the Alabama claims 
and the San Juan boundary has remained a largely unexplored episode in 
the history of American diplomacy. 


l No secret was made of either the occasion for the act or its object. See Hansard, 
Parliamentary Debates, 3d ser., vol. CLXXXL., cols. 658-663, 667-724; House Executive 
Documents, 40 Cong., 2 sess, no. 157, pt. 2, pp. 38-41, where the Dublin Evening Mail 
and the Dublin Pucket are quoted; Lord Russell, foreign secretary, to Sir Frederick Bruce, 
British minister to Washington, Feb. 19, 1866, F. O. 5/1059; Adams to Seward, Feb. 22, 
1866, Foreign Relattons, 1866, pt. x, p. 69. 

2 See the correspondence of the period between William „B West and the other 
American consuls in Ireland, and Adams and Seward printed in House Exec. Doc., op. cit., 
pts. 1 and 2. See also Report of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Superintendent to the 
Home Office, H. O. 45/7799/74. 

3 For, Rel., 1866, pt. 1, p. 69. 
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The actual issue, in brief, involved the status in Ireland of naturalized 
Americans of Irish birth. In accordance with the British rule of perpetual 
allegiance they remained in English eyes the subjects of Great Britain. 
By the American government, on the other hand, they were considered 
to be American citizens, the equals of native Americans in every respect 
save that of eligibility for the presidency. As a result, when the British 
authorities admitted the right of American officials to make representa- 
tions in favor of native Americans but denied this right when naturalized 
Americans of British birth were concerned, the proverbial irresistible 
force was face to face with the immovable object. That the potentialities 
inherent in this question alone were of a serious nature is self-evident but 
when it was injected into the strained atmosphere created by England's 
attitude during the Civil War it became doubly dangerous. 

Another factor tending to complicate the already difficult situation 
was the activity in America of the Fenian Brotherhood, a secret Irish 
revolutionary society. Taking advantage of circumstances which for the 
first time combined to make it a real influence in American foreign 
policy, it set out to secure freedom for Ireland by involving England and 
America in war.* That its influence was of importance at all was due 
in part to the large numbers of Irish-Americans who had borne arms 
in the Northern ranks and to the services rendered the Union cause by 
the “Irish Brigade”, the “Corcoran Legion”, and other predominantly 
Irish units? The fact alone that Irish-Americans arrested in Ireland and 
held without trial could appeal to their adopted country as former de- 
fenders of the Union was bound to secure for them a sympathetic hear- 
ing. The political situation also played into the hands of the Brother- 
hood. Its members, organized in compact groups throughout the coun- 
try, in many places held a possible balance of power between the factions 
supporting the Johnson party and the Radicals in Congress? Sir Fred- 
erick Bruce, the British minister to Washington, described a recurring 

$ Evidence of the Fenian desire for an Anglo-American war runs through the letters 
and literature of the movement with no attempt at concealment. See the letters of in- 


dividual Fenians printed in House Exec. Doc., op. cit. Note also the comment in 
P. H. Bagenal, The American lrish and their Influence on Irish Politics (Boston, 1882), 
pp- 143-144. 

5It was zsserted by Thomas H. Lonergan in an article on General Thomas Francis 
Meagher that 170,000 natives of Ireland and twice that number of men of Irish descent 
fought in the Northern ranks. Journal of the American Irish Historical Society, XII, 118. 

6 On this point the seports of T, E. Wilkins, an agent appointed by Bruce to investigate 
the Fenian movement, are interesting and significant. See Wilkins to F. O. Adams, second 
secretary to the British legation, Aug. 19, 1865, and Wilkins to Bruce, Sept. 6, 1865, 
F. O. 5/133«. 
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condition when he wrote that in New York no politician would declare 
himself against the Fenian organization since an election was impending 
and "both parties are bent on receiving the Irish vote". From Boston the 
British consul, E. M. Archibald, predicted that the importance of the 
Irish vote would always cause Fenian enterprises "to be dealt with 
tenderly”. 

This organization naturally attempted to turn the feeling aroused in 
America by England’s discrimination between native and naturalized 
Americans to its own ends. That it did not succeed in the early stages 
of the controversy was largely due to the intelligent diplomacy of Adams. 
Recognizing the positions of the two countries to be irreconcilable, he 
sought by candor, compromise, and concession "to avoid a collision, by 
endeavoring so far as was practicable to evade making the issue"? 
Fortunately, in this endeavor he received theecodperation of the Earl of 
Clarendon, who had brought to the foreign office the experience acquired 
as lord lieutenant of Ireland during a somewhat similar episode in 1848. 

As the months passed, however, the dangerous potentialities of the 
situation gradually developed. The plight of Americans in Ireland, 
arrested and jailed without charge or trial, received wide publicity in 
America as numbers of the prisoners, released largely through the efforts 
of Adams and on condition that they leave the country, straggled back 
across the Atlantic to tell their stories? While it seems clear that in 
practically every case the individual was a Fenian and his presence in 
Ireland a threat to its peace and order, American indignation mounted. 
In Congress resolutions of sympathy for Ireland were debated and 
bills aimed at the weakening of the American neutrality laws were 
introduced. 

The climax came with the arrest, trial, conviction, and sentence to 
long terms of impriscnment of certain members of the ill-starred Jacmel 
expedition which had set out from New York in June, 1867, with the 


T Bruce to Russell, Oct. 19, 1865, F. O. 5/1335. Archibald to Russell, Sept. 16, 1865, 
F. O. 5/1334. 
8 Adams to Seward, Feb. 22 and Mar. 8, 1866, For. Rel., 1866, pt. 1, pp. 70, 76. 


9 With the release of each Irish-born naturalized American one of the American 
consuls was informed by the Irish government that the action had been taken only as a 
matter of courtesy and that no right of intervention on the individual’s behalf by a foreign 
government was recognized, For a specimen of the form letter which was used for this 
purpose, see Thomas Larcom, under-secretary for Ireland, to E. G. Eastman, consul at 
Queenstown, Apr. 4, 1866, House Exec. Doc., op. cit., pt. 2, p, 59. 

10 For examples of these, see Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 sess., pt. 5, pp. 4193- 
4194, and 40 Cong., x sess, pp. 36, 67, 392. 
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object of freeing Ireland. Here again Northern veterans were con- 
cerned and here again England refused to treat Irish-born naturalized 
Americans as other than British subjects. Under the management of the 
Fenian organization mass meetings held throughout America flooded 
Washington with petitions. Seward declared that the government was 
being appealed to "from Portland to San Francisco and from St. Paul to 
Pensacola". In the midst of this agitation two unfortunate events made 
the situation even more critical. Sir Frederick Bruce, up to this time an 
important influence working for conciliation, after advising his govern- 
ment against the very course it followed, died suddenly in Boston. On 
the same day a Fenian riot in Manchester, England, produced a panic in 
that country such as, in the words of Adams, had not been seen since 
the time of Guy Fawkes.? Such a state of public excitement did not 
tend to produce in the British government a policy of moderation or 
concession. 

In the House of Representatives the episode was followed by the in- 
troduction of the Banks retaliation bill which provided, in part, that 
when a naturalized American was arrested by a foreign government 
upon the allegation that naturalization in the United States did not 
operate to dissolve his allegiance to his native sovereign, or if any citizen 
should have been so arrested and detained whose release upon demand 
should have been unreasonably delayed or refused, the President should 
be empowered to order the arrest and to detain in custody any subject 
or citizen of such foreign government who might be found within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. * If enacted and enforced, this law, 
which apparently had but one precedent in modern times and that an 
act of Napoleon I., must speedily have brought on the war so much 
desired by the Fenians. Luckily, its loose and faulty construction forced 
its recommitment after a sbort debate and a month was to elapse before 
it appeared again. 

These events brought home first to British statesmen and later to 
Seward the desperate need for an agreement on the citizenship question 

11 No good account of this expedition has so far been published. One is compelled to 
reconstruct the story largely from the report of the trial of a member of the expedition, 
Colonel Warren, which is printed in full in Howse Exec. Doc., op. cit., pt. 1, pp. 217-292. 

12 The Fenian senate instructed each Fenian group throughout the country to stage a 
public meeting of protest and furnished each with petitions to be signed and forwarded to 
Washington. Copies of the instructions and petitions were inclosed in Archibald’s report 
to Stanley, Dec. 24, 1867, F. O, 5/1342. Seward to Adams, Jan. 13, 1868, For. Rel., 
1868, pt. 1, pp. 142-143. 


13 Adams to Seward, Dec. 24, 1867, ibid., pp. 130-131. 
14'The bill is printed in full in the Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 1, p. 783. 
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if the two countries were not to be led further along the path toward 
eventual conflict. 

Since any agreement which would satisfy America must necessarily 
alter the age-old British doctrine of once an Englishman always an 
Englishman, this doctrine became the first point of attack. On December 
11, 1867, William Vernon Harcourt, an eminent English barrister with 
a passion for international law, writing over the signature “Historicus”, 
argued that the English doctrine of allegiance had been evolved to meet 
a situation created by feudalism. In early times few people had left the 
kingdom except for the purpose of escaping some service. In the nine- 
teenth century, on the other hand, a great tide of emigration had been 
caused by the limited resources of England which could not adequately 
support its growing population. Because of this development, Harcourt 
favored a law granting the right of expatriatión although he thought it 
dangerous for England to make the change entirely by herself. He advo- 
cated, in consequence, the establishment of a mixed commission of Amer- 
ican and English lawyers and statesmen to work out a common basis 
of agreement for the two countries.” 

Editorially the London Times, joining Harcourt in his agitation for 
revision, urged Anglo-American coóperation in finding a new basis for 
legislation on the subject. The Fenian activities, it suggested, had made 
the question essentially one of policy rather than law, a fact which ren- 
dered indispensable an Anglo-American understanding.*® Before the 
Law Amendment Society, the jurist, John Westlake, declared the time 
had come when necessity required some clear and mutual understand- 
ing on the subjects of naturalization and expatriation.”” | 

Seward's reaction to these unofficial suggestions was not one of en- 
thusiasm. To him they were merely acceptable indications of a disposi- 
tion to relieve the two governments of the embarrassments arising from 
the unnecessary and indiscreet assertion by Great Britain of a practically 
obsolete principle. While an agreement might be desirable to remove 
further friction, he feared that the failure of England to settle the Ala- 
bama claims, the severity of the sentences of British courts in the Fenian’ 
cases, and their discrimination between native and naturalized Ameri- 

16 London Times, Dec. 11, 1867, p. 6, cols, 2—4. 

16 Jbid., p. 8, col. 5. See also issues of Jan. 8, 1868, p. 6, cols. 3—4, and Jan. 1o, 1868, 
p. 10, cols. 1-3. 

17 Reported in the Dublin Freeman, Jan. 16, 1868, and reprinted in House Exec. Doc., 
Op. cit., pt. 2, pp. 94-95. In the discussion following the paper Harcourt and Sir Robert 


Phillimore participated. There was general agreement that a change should be made, but 
some question as to what change. i 
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cans had created a situation unfavorable to a negotiation for the single 
purpose of revising the English law of expatriation. His counter-sug- 
gestion, offered a month and a half later, favored a proceeding in the 
form of mutual or common legislation in the two countries, a much 
simpler solution than the formal negotiation of a treaty.? 

Before this proposal reached England, Lord Stanley, successor to 
Clarendon in the foreign office, believing English sentiment to be unani- 
mously in favor of a change in the English law, suggested the creation 
of an international commission representing America, Prussia, France, 
and England to devise and recommend a uniform system of citizenship 
regulations. He knew that at this time the American minister to Prussia, 
George Bancroft, was successfully concluding a treaty with Bismarck on 
the same subject.? Having watched the negotiation with great interest, 
Stanley thought the time ripe to settle the problem once and for all with 
the leading powers by a multilateral agreement. At the same time he 
directed Thornton, the new British minister to Washington, to engage in 
any conversations having for their object the arrangement of the citi- 
zenship difficulties. 

The arrival of these instructions found Seward's ideas as to a negotia- 
tion with England radically changed. The Banks bill with the reprisal 
feature unaltered was shortly to be reintroduced in Congress with an 
excellent chance of passage. This could be headed off by treaty conces- 
sions from England sufficient to satisfy the moderates. 'To Seward the 
need for a settlement now seemed so urgent, if harmony was to be pre- 
served, that no time existed for the creation of an international commis- 
sion. To render a speedy agreement possible, he put forward the provi- 
sions of the Bancroft treaty which had just been signed by the North 
German Confederation as the possible basis for a negotiation. Further 
than this, he declared that for the time being he would consider no sug- 
gestions in regard to claims or other topics since his views on them would 
be "greatly influenced by the result of the anticipated proceedings in 

regard to naturalization"?? 
© Seward's own explanation of his change of mind emphasized the ap- 
parently unexpected success of Bancroft which had encouraged him to 

18 Seward to Adams, Dec. 27, 1867, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. 133. Seward tells of 
his suggestion in an instruction to Bancroft in which he is directed to speak to the British 
ambassador in Berlin along the same lines. bid., p. 154. 

19 Adams to Sewaed, Feb. 18, 1868, ibid., pp. 155-156. For the Bancroft negotiation, 


see reports of Lord Augustus Loftus, British minister in Berlin, to Stanley, F. O. 244/224. 
20 Seward to Adams, Mar. 7, 3868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, pp. 158—159. 
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try for a similar treaty with England at once." Speed was desired for he 
thought the Bancroft treaty would receive the sanction of the Senate 
without delay. If it did, and if a similar treaty could be negotiated with 
England without publicity and without drawing the fire of the antag- 
onistic public opinion of the country, the Senate would be morally 
obliged to accept it?? 

Thornton transmitted to Stanley the main features of the Bancroft 
treaty with a request for permission to sign a like agreement for Eng- 
land. This treaty provided for the expatriation of the subjects of either 
country after naturalization in the other and after a residence there of 
five years. Naturalized citizens returning to their former country could 
be held liable for offenses committed before their departure but other- 
wise they were to be treated exactly as were the native citizens of their 
adopted country. A residence of more than two years in the native coun- 
try, however, was to be considered sufficient to forfeit the protection of 
the country of adoption. Finally the treaty was to remain in force a 
specified period and to be terminable by notice? 

In England the proposal was turned over to the law officers of the 
crown for examination. While they consulted, Thornton, spurred on by 
Seward's promises that a settlement of the naturalization question would 
bring propositions from the United States for a settlement of all the 
other difficulties, cabled urging action. To his disappointment, the law 
officers found many objections to the proposed agreement?* The stipula- 
tion, for instance, under which five years of residence plus naturalization 
in the foreign country operated to change allegiance, seemed to them to 
leave open a number of questions. What would be the status of a child 
born after the parents’ naturalization and before the expiration of the 
five years, and what was to be the status of a child born after the lapse of 
five years and after naturalization whose parent returned to his native 
allegiance or emigrated to a third country? As a result of these and 
numerous other questions, Thornton was told that for reasons “legal 


21 Bancroft had written that all of his colleagues held it impossible for him to succeed 
and that if he did it would be the greatest diplomatic success in many years. Bancroft to 
Johnson, Jan. 24, 1868. Bancroft Papers held by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Evidently Bancroft had not taken sufficiently into consideration Bismarck’s desire for 
American friendship at a time when his difficulties with France were developing. 


22 Thornton to Stanley, Mar. 10, 1868, F. O. 5/1356. 
23 Mar. 8, 1868, :bid. The treaty is printed in Statutes at Lange, XV. 615-617. 


24 See Thornton’s two cables, one in cipher, to Stanley, Mar. 11, 1868, F. O. 5/1129. 
The report of the law officers to Stanley is dated Mar. 11, 1868, F. O. 83/2225. 
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rather than political" he could not be authorized to sign the treaty.” 

On April 20 the House of Representatives passed the Banks bill, re- 
written but still containing the retaliation feature, by the overwhelming 
vote of 104 to 479 It is perhaps an indication of the public opinion of the 
time that eighty-one representatives, most of whom would normally have 
opposed the bill, refrained from voting. Aroused by this sweeping victory 
of the anti-English sentiment, Thornton cabled another urgent appeal 
to Stanley, informing him again of Seward’s desire to conclude first a 
naturalization convention and then one on the San Juan question. He 
closed with the plea: 


If it be possible let me entreat you at once to seize the opportunity which 
may never recur. You know how impulsive these people are. Secretary of 
State says that after signing these two, he will make me a proposal for settle- 
ment of Alabama and British Claims?" 


Thornton’s pressure on the foreign office was not without effect. 
There is among its records an unsigned note, evidently written from 
Stanley to Hardy, secretary of the home office, declaring that it would 
be a great pity to give up the treaty without another attempt to reconcile 
the law officers to it. The letter suggests that they be asked to produce 
a draft treaty suitable for England and it answers some of their previous 
objections. To the officers directly, Stanley emphasized the importance 
of taking advantage of the favorable disposition of the American govern- 
ment and disposing of a question which might at any moment become 
“one of serious importance". He directed them to draft a treaty which 
would obviate the difficulties arising on the one hand out of the claims 
of the United States in behalf of naturalized citizens, and those on the 
other hand which would attend the acceptance of the Prussian treaty as 
it stood. Such a draft was drawn up but the many questions raised by 
the law officers concerning various points of their own handiwork finally 
forced Stanley to accept their recommendation for a more extended study 
of the matter?’ 

In the meantime, Stanley had informed Thornton in a cipher dispatch 

25 Stanley to Thornton, Mar. 12, 1868, F. O. 5/1126. . Two days later Thornton was 
sent a detailed report of the objections of the law officers and instructed to tell Seward these 
were “a few of many” legal difficulties which prevented an Anglo-American treaty based 
on the treaty with the North German Confederation. F. O. 5/1356. 

26 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 3, p. 2317. 

27 Mar. 14, 1868, F. O. 5/1129. 

28 These letters were dated March 15, 16, 1868, F. O. 5/1129, 83/2225. For the 


draft, dated March 20, 1868, together with the questions raised by the law officers, see 
F. O. 83/2235. i 
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that the draft of a naturalization treaty was being framed in England. 
Seward, therefore, was merely to be informed of the serious considera- 
tion which Her Majesty’s government was giving to the question. In 
the transmission of this telegram four figures were changed and its 
meaning was thereby completely altered. Thornton read it as an order 
to form a draft treaty with Seward, an instruction which he promptly 
carried out. This draft, which followed in general the Bancroft-Bismarck 
treaty, reached Stanley on the same day as that of the law officers.” 
Thornton, of course, was not granted permission to sign but it seems 
clear that for the moment the mistake served to lessen the tension in 
Washington. 

At this point, the agitation in England against the rule of perpetual 
allegiance reached the floors of Parliament. Here on March 20, Stanley, 
in stating the views of the government, made a sweeping and unequiv- 
ocal repudiation of the age-old British doctrine. He emphasized his 
desire and his eagerness to settle the question with the United States but 
he added that various legal points must first be examined by legal au- 
thority. In fact, he believed so many questions of municipal law to be 
involved that before England could sign a treaty a substantial revision 
of British statutes was necessary.*° 

In Thornton the hope of the speedy conclusion of a treaty died hard. 
He continued to press the matter upon the foreign office, warning it that 
“delay might render all negotiations abortive both as to the naturaliza- 
tion question and other matters”. To Adams, Stanley explained in some 
detail that since the treaty would involve extensive effects upon the 
laws of inheritance and succession as well as on collateral questions of 
property it would not be safe to proceed without a full report by qualified 
legal authorities. Since the law officers were being changed frequently, 
since many other questions were demanding their attention, and since: 
the debate on the Irish Church seemed likely to end in the overthrow of 
the ministry, Adams thought the chances for a reasonably quick settle- 
ment very remote?! 

This discouraging prospect seems to have been considered by Seward 

29 Stanley to Thornton, Mar. 16, 1868, F. O. 5/1126; Thornton to.Stanley, Apr. 14, 
1868, F. O. 5/1356; Thornton to Stanley, Mar. 20, 1868, F. O. 5/1356. See Seward to 
Adams, March 23, 1868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. 183, for a statement of Seward’s plan 
for settling all the difficulties with England. 

30 Hansard, vol. CXC., cols. 1997-1999; Stanley to Thornton, Mar. 21, 1868, 
F. O. 5/1356. 


31 Thornton to Stanley, Mar. 27, 1868, F. O. 5/1129. Adams to Seward, Mar. 28, 
Apr. 1, 8, 1868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. 185, 188. 
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as a test of his ingenuity. If particular sections of the Bancroft treaty 
raised questions on which the British must legislate in advance, was there 
not still the possibility of negotiating a simple treaty on the great ques- 
tions involved, leaving the details for future discussion and settlement? 
Time, he felt, would not induce more liberal feelings in the United 
States than those then prevailing and the Irish Church question would 
probably decrease the chances of a satisfactory adjustment in England. 
On the other hand, if a solution was reached he was convinced that all 
other questions could be arranged “speedily and satisfactorily"? 

When pressure of this type failed to have the desired effect he brought 
forward an even stronger inducement. In March and April the rumors 
of a projected Fenian raid on Canada became more definite than usual. 
Thornton, in consequence, requested the assurance of the American 
government that it would stop such a movement should it actually be 
attempted. Seward, in reply, scouted the danger of such an attack but 
he added that while the government would do its best to prevent it, he 
did not consider it expedient to make any written promises. On several 
occasions during this interview, moreover, Thornton was given to under- 
stand that if the questions of expatriation and naturalization could be 
agreed upon, one of the chief talking points of the Fenians would be 
removed “and the hands of the Government would be strengthened in 
repressing any hostile acts they might be meditating against Canada”. 
Later, when word came of the appointment by the British of a special 
commission to study the naturalization laws, Seward hoped it would 
reach a satisfactory solution but he feared the delay would cause “serious 
embarrassment” to the United States. Indeed, it might “prove injurious 
to peace upon the Canadian border” 3’ 

This obvious attempt to bluff England into a treaty fooled Thornton 
not at all. Knowing the government to be quietly making preparations 
along the frontier and the State Department to be keeping a careful 
watch on the Fenians, he did not think Canada endangered despite 
Seward's refusal to commit himself. This conviction he passed on to 
Stanley,’ 

‘The views of the law officers on Seward’s proposal for a simple treaty 
involving only the great principles of naturalization and expatriation 
were a repetition of their earlier reports on Seward’s treaty suggestions. 
They pointed out, in addition, that the agreement of England to such a 

32 Thornton to Stanley, Apr. 13, 1868, F. O. 5/1356. Seward to Adams, Apr. 24, 
1868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. ror. 

33'Thornton to Stanley, May 2, 1868, F. O. 5/1343; Seward to Thornton, Draft, 


June 9, 1868, Department of State, Notes to the British Legation, XIV. 360. 
34 Thornton to Stanley, June 15, 1868, F. O. 5/1243. 
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treaty would probably be used at once in support of pleas by the United 
States for the release from jail of naturalized Americans who had come 
to Ireland to promote revolution. The advice of the law officers was to 
await the report of the commission then studying the law before any 
action was taken? Parliament’s adjournment at the-end of July brought 
the negotiation to a standstill. 

Although the conclusion of a treaty was impossible during the sum- 
mer of 1868, the period was by no means unimportant in the citizenship 
controversy. The Fenian organization, it became evident, had fallen 
upon hard times. The ill-managed attempts to invade Canada in 1866 
followed by the futile Jacmel expedition to Ireland had discredited its 
leaders and the constant friction among them had disgusted many of the 
members. In Ireland the agitation lessened and the release of untried 
prisoners claiming American citizenship went forward slowly. On May 
22 Benjamin Moran, temporarily in charge of the American legation in 
London, reported the last of such prisoners known to Consul West had 
accepted his freedom, thus ending "the anxiety created by these trouble- 
some cases". In June both Moran and Archibald informed their re- 
spective governments of Fenianism's imminent end? 

The twilight into which the movement seemed to have entered un- 
doubtedly influenced the final disposition of the provocative bill fathered 
by General Banks. In the Senate its fate lay largely in the hands of 
Charles Sumner, chairman of the committee on foreign relations, and 
effort was not spared to win for it his support. His well-known views 
on slavery caused this question to be presented to him as the "twin 
brother" of that evil. Since he had been most instrumental in freeing 
"four millions of the children of God" it was only proper that he should 
lead the effort to secure equal protection to native and naturalized citi- 
zens traveling abroad. For this purpose the reprisal clause would be 
"most efficacious” and without it the bill would not be “worth a straw”. 
Political factors also were suggested for his consideration. It would 
secure to the Republicans the support of the adopted citizens in the presi- 
dential contest then approaching and in subsequent contests. In fact, so 
Sumner was informed, had it been passed five or six weeks before the 
Republicans would have carried the Connecticut election?" 

35 Law officers to Stanley, June 1, 1868, F. O. 83/2225. 


36 Moran to Seward, May 22, June 10, 1868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. 203; Dept. State, 
Despatches, Great Britain, XCVI.; Archibald to Stanley, June 30 and Aug. 25, 1868, 
F. O. 5/1344. 

37 Charles E. St. Clair, a Washington newspaper man, to Sumner, Apr. 21, 1868, 
Sumner MSS., Harvard College Library, vol. CXLIV. Among others who urged the passage 
of the bill was Charles Munde, who had made himself spokesman for a large group of 
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Sumner, to his credit, was not tempted.?? He opposed the reprisal 
clause in committee and on the floor of the Senate and saw it finally 
replaced with a far less dangerous stipulation. The bill as finally passed 
provided in the cases of improper arrest and detention of American 
. citizens in foreign lands that the President should report the facts to 
Congress after using all means not amounting to acts of war to secure the 
release of the prisoners.” Innocuous as this provision seemed when com- 
pared to the reprisal clause, it was still obvious that if the law were 
enforced without an acknowledgment by foreign governments of the 
principle of expatriation it contained the seeds of serious trouble. 

For this reason American officials watched with interest the proceed- 
ings of the royal commission appointed to inquire into the laws of 
naturalization and allegiance. To their annoyance, the commissioners, 
oblivious or indifferent to the American desire for an early settlement, 
decided that London was no place in which to spend the summer. It 
had been the original hope of the commissioners to conclude their work 
before the hot weather. The majority of them favored a change of a 
liberal nature in the existing law, and Charles Abbott, shortly to become 
Lord Teterden, as secretary to the commission had collected and organ- 
ized a vast amount of material dealing with the questions to be dis- 
` cussed. It was the desire of Harcourt to end the evil of double alle- 
giance that led him, on July 3, to suggest a change in the basis of the 
English law of allegiance from the traditional principle of the jus soli 
to the principle largely followed by the Continental countries, the jus 
sanguinis? This caused so much discussion that the commission, de- 
spairing of finishing its work in the near future, adjourned until Novem- 
ber. When it reconvened the members seem to have concluded that the 
easiest way to deal with Harcourt was to ignore his arguments and out- 
vote him. From then on the work of the commission moved forward 
with less interruption, although the framing of the report took much 
longer than had originally been expected. 

German-Americans in the discussion on the Bancroft treaty. His letter was dated June 
18, 1868, ibtd. 

38 He characterized the bill as “a proposal of unutterable barbarism, which, if adopted, 
would disgrace this country". Works of Charles Sumner (15 vols., Boston, 1870—1883), 
XII. 494. 

39 The Jaw is printed in Statutes at Large, XV. 223-224. 

40 Moran informed Seward of the views of the members of the commission on June 
12, 1868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, pp. 310-311. For the benefit of the commissioners the 
results of Abbott’s researches were printed and bound under the title of Naturalization and 
Allegiance. They were added to the final report as an appendix. The report is printed in 


Parl. Papers [Command 4109], 1868-1869, Reports, vol. XXV. 
41 Minutes of the royal commission, June 12, 1868, F. O. 317/1. 
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The resignation of Minister Adams in June and the appointment to 
his place of Reverdy Johnson, a senator with a long record of public 
service, brought no change in policy. In his instructions to the new 
minister, Seward referred to the citizenship issue as “the most important 
question” requiring attention. Johnson was to state frankly to Lord 
Stanley that until this dificulty should be removed it would be unavail- 
ing and inexpedient to attempt to settle any of the controversies existing 
between the two countries.“ | 

Pressing these views on the British government brought no. more 
success to Johnson than it had to Adams. In reply to a parliamentary 
question, Stanley publicly declared the negotiation of a treaty on the 
subject to be for the time being impossible“? "This attitude led Seward 
to try once more to force the issue by use of a Fenian threat. An Irish- 
American named John O'Neil was at this time trying to revitalize the 
Fenian organization by engineering a raid on Canada. His prepara- 
tions led Governor Monck of Canada to request the privilege of navigat- 
ing the American waters of Lake Champlain as a measure of defense. 
Seward pleaded the lack of jurisdiction of the national government over 
the internal waters of the United States in categorically refusing the 
request.f* On this point he was running counter to a decision of the 
Supreme Court but his ignorance, whether real or assumed, served the 
purpose of his diplomacy. The mere fact of such a request, he added, 
would, in itself, create such a bad impression in the United States that 
he urged Monck to keep it “a profound secret". 

Late in August he made the connection between the proposed raid 
and the desired treaty clear and definite. British consuls and other agents 
along the frontier, he wrote, were continually sending to the American 
government information of hostile designs against Canada, with the ex- 
pectation that demonstrative measures would be taken to relieve their 
apprehensions. On the other hand, 


The entire inattention of Her Majesty's Government to our frequent and 
urgent representations concerning the naturalization question, and the irrita- 


42 Johnson's instructions were dated July 20, 1868, For. Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. 330. At 
the time of the Jacmel affair, Johnson, on the floor of the Senate, had declared England's 
continued maintenance of the doctrine of perpetual allegiance in the case of naturalized 
American citizens “would form just cause for war", an eventuality which he hoped would 
be avoided. Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 1, p. 269. 

43 Hansard, vol. CXCIIL, col. 1281. é 

44 Thornton to Monck, June 27, 1868, F. O. 5/1344. 

45 In the case of the Genesee Chief (12 Howard, 443), decided in 1851, Chief Justice 
Taney had stated that if water was navigable it was deemed to be public; and if public, it 
was régarded within the legitimate scope of the admiralty jurisdiction conferred by the 
Constitution. 
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tions and exasperations which have attended the recent suspension of habeas 
corpus, render every form of expression, in reply to such complaints difficult 
and embarrassing for the Executive Authority. 


This fact, concluded Seward, might be useful in engaging Stanley’s at- 
tention to the naturalization question. 

Seward’s cry of “Wolf”, which had failed to alarm Stanley in the 
beginning, brought no results at all with repetition. Johnson, in con- 
sequence, sought another method of accomplishing Seward’s purpose. 
Believing the English government genuinely desired a settlement, he 
endeavored to convince Stanley that action by Parliament was, after all, 
not necessary for the conclusion of a treaty. A naturalization conven- 
tion, he suggested, might be drawn up which would be conditional on 
the passage by Parliament of an act to enforce its provisions." Whether 
such a proceeding would hàve been considered a settlement sufficient to 
meet the requirements of his instructions is doubtful. In point of fact 
it was never put to the test, for Stanley rejected it. 

At the same time Johnson requested of Seward a modification of his 
instructions which would allow him to negotiate on other questions 
before the final settlement of, this controversy. Seward's reply bore testi- 
mony to the temper which prevailed in Congress. Such permission, he 
feared, would excite apprehension that the efforts to reach a settlement 
would prove unavailing, and thus "the existing popular anxiety would 
be increased to a height that might induce Congress to disapprove, and 
the Senate to reject, even the very arrangements which otherwise might 
have proved satisfactory in regard to the San Juan and claims ques- 
tions"? Yet Seward was willing in case Johnson believed a proper 
treaty arrangement on naturalization could be made, to open concurrent 
negotiations upon the other two questions. Such negotiations, however, 
were not to be completed or the proceedings deemed obligatory until the 
matter of citizenship had beer satisfactorily settled either by treaty or 
by law of Parliament. In this note is to be found the clearest and most 
compact statement of what America desired that the years of controversy 
had yet brought forth. The principles to be settled, declared Seward, 
consisted of 


The right of every human being, who is neither convicted nor accused of 
crime, to renounce his home and native allegiance, and seek a new home and 


46 Seward to Johnson, Aug. 27, 1868, Dept. State, Instructions, Great Britain, XXI. 
420—421. 

47 Stanley to Thornton, Sept. 19, 1868, British Government Papers, North America, 
no. I, p. 6. 

48 For, Rel., 1868, pt. 1, p. 350, 354-355. 
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transfer his allegiance to any other nation that he may choose; and that having 
made and perfected that choice in good faith . . . he shall be entitled, from 
his new sovereign, to the same protection under the laws of nations that that 
sovereign lawfully extends to his native subjects or citizens. 


On these principles, considerations of national rights and national 
dignity, every interest of civilization, and every sentiment of humanity 
demanded that the United States stand firm.” 

While this dispatch was crossing the Atlantic, Johnson had a pleasant 
interview with Stanley. As a result of it he reported that the San Juan 
question and the Alabama claims would offer no difficulties whatsoever 
-when once he began to negotiate on them and that the naturalization 
` question would provide the easiest sailing of all. In a week or two he 
expected the protocol of a treaty to be drawn up substantially adjusting 
the matter as far as the British government«ould do so previous to the 
passage of such legislation as was deemed necessary? 

On October 9, the protocol, which purported "to place on record" the 
intentions of the two governments subject to the action of Parliament, 
was signed. Its main provision admitted the right of citizens of either 
power to expatriate themselves by naturalization in the other, and de- 
clared that when such naturalization had taken place they should be 
treated by their native country exactly as were the other citizens of the 
naturalizing power. Other articles dealt with the-more specific details 
of the settlement and stipulated that until Parliament had revised the 
existing laws, the protocol should not go into effect. The importance of 
this last provision was discounted by Johnson who had the promise of 
Stanley and of those who might possibly control the government after 
the impending election, that the legislation would be promptly enacted?! 
Considering the settlement as practically arrived at, he quickly signed a 
protocol on the San Juan question. ‘This protocol, in accordance with 
Seward's instructions, was not to be considered final until the earlier one 
became binding. 

The naturalization protocol met with the enthusiastic approval of 
President Johnson and Seward who immediately suggested that the 
claims convention be hurried along. In response, on November xo, John- 

49 Ibid., p. 355. 

50 Johnson to Seward, Sept. 25, 1868, ibid., p. 356. 

51 The protocol is printed in For. Rel., 1868, pt. x, pp. 359-360. Cf. p. 358. It should 
be noted that this protocol was more comprehensive than the treaty with the North German 
Confederation and the treaties with separate German states which had followed it. When 


England finally accepted the principle of the defeasibility of allegiance it was accepted 
completely. 
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son signed a joint convention dealing with the claims of the citizens of 
either country against the other. This settlement, however, did not in- 
clude the “indirect” claims of Americans against the British and for this 
and other reasons it was returned to London. With it went the promise 
that if England accepted Seward’s suggested alterations, the United 
States would turn the naturalization and San Juan protocols or either 
of them into conventions which could be signed and laid before the 
Senate for ratification at once.” 

Meanwhile the general election had gone badly for the Conservatives, 
Gladstone had succeeded Disraeli as prime minister, and Clarendon 
had again moved into the foreign office. Faced with exigencies, present 
and prospective, in England’s foreign relations which gave him a grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of a complete settlement with America, he 
indicated his desire to renew the negotiations. On January 14, 1869, two 
agreements were signed, one of which, under a liberal interpretation, 
met most of Seward’s requirements as to the claims but did not clearly 
and definitely provide for the “indirect” damages, the other of which 
changed the San Juan protocol into a convention. These agreements and 
the naturalization protocol were submitted to the Senate on January 15. 

That body, in the words of one writer, “brought a Kearsarge broad- 
side to bear on the Alabama protocol and sunk it at the first volley", 
but in executive session on April 12, it resolved to advise and consent to 
the negotiation of a treaty based on the naturalization protocol. The 
royal commission on naturalization had finally presented its report in 
February and Clarendon promised to push the necessary changes in the 
citizenship laws through Parliament during the session then in progress. 

In truth it was time some action was taken, for America was seeing a 
recrudescence of the bitterness shown toward England in 1867. The 
government was giving unofficial support to petitions to Great Britain 
for the release of Irish-Americans convicted of treason-felony in Ireland. 
New York politicans were taking part in huge mass meetings at which 
war with England was openly, and often violently, advocated.” O'Neil 
had so far matured his preparations for a Canadian invasion that during 

52 Ibid., p. 364, 383. 

53 E. H. Kellogg, Two Letters to General Grant on the Alabama Protocol (Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1869), p. 10. 

$4 Fish to Johnson, Apr. 19, 1869, Dept. State, Instructions, Great Britain, XXI. 542; 
Johnson to Fish, May s, 1869, ibid., Despatches, Great Britain, XCVIII. 

55 Seward to Johnson, Feb. 12, 1869, ibid., Instructions, Great Britain, XXI. 519—520. 


For the meetings, see, for instance, New York Herald, Feb. 15, 1869, New York World, 
Aug. 3, 1869. 
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the summer the government thought it advisable to increase its forces.on 
the frontier, ostensibly to give them the benefit of cooler weather? 
Feeling throughout America had been aroused over the claims negotia- 
tion and, in addition, the Irish vote was being sought in numerous local 
elections. 

Unfortunately, action on the British laws of allegiance was easier to 
promise than to achieve. The report of the royal commission was clear 
and comprehensive but to some of its sections a minority of the com- 
mission seriously objected. Since the dissenters, led by Harcourt, planned 
to carry their fight to the floors of Parliament, there was the prospect of 
a long debate. For this reason Clarendon informed J. L. Motley, who 
had replaced Johnson as minister to Great Britain in May, that there 
would be no time for the legislation in question before the next session 
of Parliament.?' ; 

Hamilton Fish, who succeeded Seward in the State Department with 
the change of administration, adopted Seward’s policy of making the 
settlement of all the questions at issue between England and America 
dependent upon a satisfactory naturalization treaty. He did, however, 
pursue his object with somewhat more tact. He expressed disappoint- - 
ment that Parliament was to be prorogued without the introduction of 
a measure to give effect to the naturalization protocol, but he added that 
he recognized the difficulties caused by the Irish Church bill and while 
it remained unsettled he would not press the question. During the 
recess, on the other hand, there would be plenty of time to prepare a 
bill for parliamentary action at the next session and Motley was to con- 
tinue to urge this upon Clarendon until he was satisfied it would be 
done? Clarendon, on his part, assured Money that the bill would be 
ready as soon as Parliament met. 

During the fall months Motley occupied himself with working for 
the release of the Irish-Americans still serving sentences in Irish jails for 
their complicity in previous revolutionary movements. The success 
which seemed to be attending his efforts abruptly left him when the 
situation in Ireland grew threatening in January and February of the 
new year. Although no outbreak occurred, any chance of the liberation 
of such prisoners for the time being disappeared. 

56 Thornton to Clarendon, Aug. 2, 1870, F. O. 5/1347. Thornton received informa- 
tion as to the precautionary measures of the government under a pledge of secrecy. 

57 Motley to Fish, June 12 and June 26, 1869, Dept. State, Despatches, Great Britain, 
IC. A memorandum was prepared by the foreign office setting forth in detail the’ reasons 
why the desired legislation was delayed. A copy of this was presented to Motley on July 5. 


For the original, see F. O. 5/1356. 
58 Dept. State, Instructions, Great Britain, XXII. 
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During the latter month the long awaited legislation finally appeared 
in the House of Lords and on May 12 the royal assent incorporated it in 
the laws of the land. In the House of Commons Harcourt had made a 
futile attempt to graft his suggestion as to the jus sanguinis upon it, but 
Sir Roundell Palmer had caused the defeat of his motion by pleading the 
need of settling the difficulties with America rather than raising new 
ones.” 

The passage of the law having removed all obstacles to a treaty on 
naturalization, the two countries lost not a day in the conclusion of one.’ 
The law officers had already given their approval to a draft treaty which 
on May 13 was signed by Clarendon and Motley.’ It was little more 
than a restatement of the Johnson-Clarendon protocol in language 
slightly more precise. The only point left unsettled involved tne manner 
of the renunciation of allegiance of persons who had been naturalized 
in either country before the conclusion of the treaty and who wished to 
retain their native allegiance. This was left for subsequent agreement 
since the negotiators did not desire to delay the signature by the dis- 
cussion of administrative details. The treaty came before the Senate in 
secret session on the night of July 8 and without objection or discussion 
it was unanimously approved.” ‘The ratifications were exchanged on 
August 10 and the treaty went into effect that day. 

Thus, after eighty years of discussion and negotiation, the problem 
which had been in part responsible for the War of 1812 and which had 
helped to bring the two countries close to another conflict was finally 
solved. ‘The solution represented a complete surrender to the position 
which the legislative and executive branches of the American govern- 
ment, in theory at least, had upheld from the first. 

With some Fenians thé hope of precipitating trouble between the 
two countries died hard. Late in May, O'Neil, after quarreling with the 
Fenian senate, undertook his long delayed invasion of Canada, As his 
troops were crossing the line, however, a United States marshal appeared 
on the scene of the battle. Without resistance he bundled O'Neil into his 
carriage and drove him away between the Fenian ranks to answer 
charges of violating the American neutrality laws. 

59 The law is printed in The Public General Statutes passed in 33d and 34th Years of 
the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria (London, 1879), pp. 166-176; Hansard, vol. 
CC., cols. 2020—2024. 

60 See law officers to T May 7, 1870, F. O. 83/2226; iid Motley to Fish, 
. May 13, 1870, Dept. State, Despatches, Great Britain, CIII, 

61 From the report of Sumner to Thornton summarized in Thornton to Granville, 


July rr, 1870, F. O. 5/1357. 
62 Boston Daily Advertiser, May 26, 1870, p. 1, cols. 4, 5. This arrest was looked 
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After this fiasco the power of the Fenians continued to decline. 
There was a brief flicker of interest when England finally pardoned the 
last of the Irish-American prisoners in January, 1871, and furnished 
them. with passage across the Atlantic. Three different receptions for 
the first of the “martyrs” to arrive were planned by three different 
groups in New York. Three different reception committees on three 
different steamers met them as they sailed up the harbor. The returning 
“exiles”, disgusted by this factionalism in the organization, refused all 
invitations declaring they would await the arrival of the rest of their 
comrades before submitting to a public reception. In Congress Ben- 
jamin F. Butler of Massachusetts engineered a resolution of welcome 
through the House of Representatives but in the Senate the resolution 
died in committee.™ The fact was that the treaty of 1870 had removed 
the most dangerous weapon from the arsenal*of the American Fenians. 

Ristnc Laxe Morrow. 

West Pawlet, Vermont. 
upon with suspicion by some Fenians who alleged that O’Neil put himself in the way of 
the marshal in order to be arrested. Ibid., May 28, 1870, p. 1, col. 5. 


63 New York Times, Jan. 20, 1871, p. 3, cols. 6, 7; Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 3 Sess., 
pt. 2, p. 838. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


UNrniNTED PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF THE Post-CoLONIAL PERIOD 
THEIR AVAILABILITY 2 


Unprintep public archives are manuscript books, papers, documents 
or records made and received in pursuance of law by the officers of 
states, counties, cities, towns, and villages in the transaction of public 
business. They record the operations of each public office and the activity 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of government. 

Public archives include legal records as well as many others, which, 
though made in pursuance of law, are not commonly designated as legal. 
As legal institutions and practices result from the action of human 
wisdom upon human experience with social and economic conditions, 
‘American legal history cannot be written or understood apart from 
„American social and economic history. Therefore, it is perhaps impos- 
sible accurately to differentiate between public archives and legal records 
and between history and legal history. 

Public archives are the chief monuments of the past. A stupendous 
mass has survived a host of devastating forces. Post-colonial archives 
differ from those of the colonial period in age, quantity, and content. 
Their ever-increasing volume complicates the task of custodian and in- 
vestigator. Recent surveys indicate that the mass of local archives in New 
Jersey increased about fifty per cent in the decade prior to 1929 and the 
chronological half-way point in the entire mass of Federal archives is the 
year 1917-7 

These surviving public archives, mostly in unpublished manuscript 
form, challenge the legal scholarship of the United States to trace the 
uncharted evolution of American legal institutions and practices. Mono- 
graphs based on the scholarly use of unpublished court minutes and 
dockets, of equity, probate, town, and legislative records, of pleadings, 
bail pieces, executions, bonds, writs, depositions, petitions, rules of prac- 
tice, briefs, and miscellaneous legal papers would facilitate the writing of 
an integrated history of American jurisprudence. 

1 Paper read before the American Historical Association at Urbana, December 2$, 1933, 
and before the Association of American Law Schools at Chicago on December 29. 


2 Printed leaflet, August 1, 1929, issued by the Public Record Office, Trenton, N. J. 
Thomas P. Martin, The National Archives Building, The Historical Outlook, April, 1933. 
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The legal historian must locate the legal records before he can use 
them. Historians and archivists have compiled and printed many surveys 
or inventories which list by name the individual volumes, files, and 
boxes of manuscripts, and describe their location, custody, condition, and 
content. They are valuable as guides to those who would explore the 
primary sources of American history. 

. Surveys of unprinted state archives, compiled under the supervision 
of the Public Archives Commission, were published in the Annual 
Reports of the American Historical Association from 1900 to 1917 for all 
of the forty-eight states except Arizona, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, and West Virginia. A report on the South Carolina and early 
Charleston archives has just been prepared for publication. With the 
exception of ‘those for Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, and 
Texas, these surveys are reasonably comprehensive, in some cases exhaus- 
tive. They are the most valuable printed guides to American state 
archives of the period before 1900. For one-third of the states there are 
additional guides which are not too obsolete or general in treatmént for 
practical use by investigators. 

The entire field of state archives in three Southern states has been 
surveyed: Alabama in Publications of the Alabama Historical Society, 
Miscellaneous Collections, 1. (1901); Arkansas-in Publications of the 
Arkansas Historical Association, I. (1906); and Mississippi in Publica- 
tions of the Mississippi Historical Society, V. (1902). For Mississippi 
there is also the Official Guide to the Historical Materials in the Missis- 
sippi Department of Archives and History (1914). ) 

The remaining guides to state archives are more limited in scope. 
For Maryland, useful information is to be found in Lewis Mayer; Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts ... and an Account of the Library of the 
Maryland Historical Society (1854), Report of the Rev. Dr. Ethan Allen, 
in relation to the Records of the Executive Department ... (1861), and 
Catalogue of Manuseripts and Printed Matter in the Possession of the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland (1926). 'Two publications describe state 
archives in the Virginia State Library at Richmond, Calendar of Trans- 
cripts, including the Annual Report of the Department of Archives and 
History (1905), compiled by John P. Kennedy, and A List of Manu- 
scripts recently deposited in the Virginia State Library by the State 
Auditor (1914), compiled by Earl G. Swem. For South Carolina archives 
in the custody of the Historical Commission there is the Report of the 
Historical Commission of South Carolina (1906). And for Kentucky, 
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Catalogue Records, Documents, Papers, etc.: Kentucky Governors, 
1792-1926, lists the archives of the governor's office now deposited with 
the Kentucky Historical Society. 

Six Northern states have printed guides to portions of their state 
archives, supplementary to those published in the Annual Reports of the 
American Historical Association. For Connecticut there are two works, 
Leverett M. Hubbard and Charles J. Hoadly, Report of the Secretary of 
State and State Librarian to the General Assembly on Ancient Court 
Records (1889) and A Select List of Manuscripts in the Connecticut 
State Library, September 30, 1916 (1920). A mimeographed Calendar of 
Records in the Custody of the Public Archives Commission of the State 
of Delaware, December 1, 1932, has been issued by the Commission at 
Dover. For Massachusetts, there are the Report to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts . .. upon the Condition of the Records, Files, Papers, and 
Documents in the Secretary's Department (1885) and John H. Edmonds, 
T he Massachusetts Archives (1922) ; for New Jersey, Wm. Nelson, First 
Report of the Public Record Commission of New Jersey (1899) ; for New 
York, Catalogue of Records of the Office of the Secretary of State with 
Information pertaining to the Office (1898), compiled by F. G. Jewett, 
and Annotated List of the Principal Manuscripts in the New York State 
Library (1899) ; and for West Virginia, First (1906) and Second (1908) 
Biennial Report of the Department of Archives and History of the State 
of West Virginia. 

In the West, three reports distinguish Iowa as the possessor of state 
archives notably complete and well administered: Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh, 4 Report on the Public Archives (1901), A Second Report on the 
Public Archives (1907), and Cassius C. Stiles, Public Archives: a Manual 
for their Administration in Iowa (1928). In the Michigan History 
Magazine, II. (1918) are reports on the archives in the executive depart- 
ment and the department of state of Michigan, and for New Mexico 
there is Ralph Emerson Twitchell, The Spanish Archives of New 
Mexico, 2 vols. (1914). 

Further aids in locating unpublished state archives are the printed 
reports on current accessions by their varicus legal custodians; an account 
of the distribution of Florida manuscripts in the Florida Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly, July, 1931; and serial articles in the North Carolina His- 
torical Review, October, 1926-October, 1930, on the preservation of his- 
tory in the states of the South, and in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, l-VII. (1914-1920) on historical activities in the states of the 
Mississippi Valley. 
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The archives of counties, cities, towns, and villages in the United 
States have been surveyed with far less thoroughness than those of the 
states. However, there are helpful guides available. In the Annual 
Reports of the American Historical Association rom 1900 to 1909 were "' 
published state-wide surveys of county records in Arkansas and Dela- 
ware, and of county and town records in Connecticut, Maine, and Rhode 
Island; and fragmentary surveys of county and town records in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

The best examples of local archival surveys are Owen C. Coy, Guide 
to the County Archives of California (1919) and Theodore Calvin Pease, 
The County Archives of the State of Illinois (1915). Several publica- 
tions rank Massachusetts with California and Illinois as the three states 
whose local archives have been best inverttoried: Carroll D. Wright, 
Report on the Custody and Condition of the Public Records of Parishes, 
Towns, and Counties (1889), Robert T. Swann, Second Report on the 
Custody and Condition of the Public Records of Parishes, Towns, and 
Counties (1890), subsequent annual reports of the State Record Com- 
missioner, Catalogue of Records and Files in the Office of the Clerk of 
the Supreme Judicial Court for the County of Suffolk, revised edition 
(1897), the frst Report of the Record Commissioners (1876) of the city 
of Boston, and an account of archives in the office of the city clerk and 
registrar in the introduction of Justin Winsor, The Memorial History 
of Boston, Y. (1880). 

Connecticut and New York have useful local surveys available. For 
Connecticut there is the Report of the Temporary Examiner of Public 
Records, 1904, and the State Library has published Connecticut Probate 
Districts (1928) and Connecticut Town Records (1930). For New York 
there are several guides: the survey of the New York County archives by 
Victor Hugo Paltsits in I. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan 
Island, V1.; the introduction of the Index to the Public Records of the 
County of Albany, 1630-1894, I. (1902), compiled by Wheeler B. Melius; 
Evarts B. Greene and Richard B. Morris, A Guide to the Principal 
Sources for Early American History, 1600—1800, in the City of New 
York (1929), and a series of surveys published from 1917 to 1922 by the 
Division of Archives and History of the records of Suffolk County, 
Kingston, Huntington, Smithtown, Ballston Spa, and Marcellus. 

Less satisfactory surveys of local archives are pfinted for Alabama in 
Publications of the Alabama Historical Society, Miscellaneous Collec- 

tions, 1, (1901); for Delaware in the mimeographed Calendar of Records 
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in the Custody of the Public Archives Commission of the State of Dela- 
ware, December 1, 1932; for Mississippi in Publications of the Mississippi 
Historical Society, V. (1902); for New Jersey in Condition of the Public 
Records in the State of New. Jersey (1921) ; and for North Carolina in 
Handbook of County Records deposited with the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission (1925). 

The custodians of state archives in Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
perhaps other states have more or less complete manuscript catalogues 
and lists of local archives in their respective states. 

Even a superficial acquaintance with archival economy and historical 
scholarship in the United States confirms two observations. First, the 
public archives in the main are unsurveyed, uncared for, and unused, no 
state having achieved that degree of archival care and availability which 
is the ideal of American archivists and the practice in Canada and the 
countries of Western Europe. Second, the location, care, and availability 
of public archives depend chiefly upon state, legislation. State law 
imperiously directs the legal or historical investigator to the places where 
his indispensable source materials may be found and determines the con- 
ditions attending them and his use of them. At the present time state 
laws prescribe three general methods for the administration of state 
archives? l 


3 The following citations are to the laws of the states relating to the custody and care 
of public archives: Alabama, The Code of Alabama (1907), ch. 23; Arizona, The Revised 
Code of Arizona, 1928, ch. 2, art. 2; ch. 69; Arkansas, A Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas 
(1921), ch. 82; California, The Statutes of California, 1889, ch. 289; Colorado, The 
Compiled Laws of Colorado, 1921, chs. 5, 164; Connecticut, General Statutes of Con- 
necticut, Revision of 1930, secs. 323, 1057-1066; Delaware, Laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, 1917, ch. 57; Florida, The Compiled General Laws of Florida, 1927, title III., ch. 
IL, art. 2, 110—124; Georgia, 1922 Supplement to Park’s Annotated Code of the State of 
Georgia, title 17; Idaho, The Compiled Statutes of Idaho (1919), ch. 10, art. 2; ch. 57; 
Ilinois, Revised Statutes of the State of Illinois (1933), ch. 128; Indiana, Laws of the 
State of Indiana, 1925, ch. 58; Iowa, Acts and Joint Resolutions . . . of the Thirty-Sixth 
General Assembly of the State of lowa, ch. 163; Kansas, Revised Statutes of Kansas, 1923, 
ch. 75, art. 27; Kentucky, Carroll's Kentucky Statutes, 1930, chs. 74a, 11 5; Louisiana, 
General Statutes of the State of Louisiana, 1932, secs. 7329-7336 and 7£25—7893; Maine, 
The Revised Statutes of the Siate of Maine (1930), ch. 4; Maryland, The Annotated Code 
0] the Public General Laws of Maryland (1924), art. 41, secs. 36-41 and 70-83; art. 54, 
various secs.; Massachusetts, The General Laws of . . . Massachusetts (1921), ch. 9; 
Michigan, The Compiled Laws of the State of Michigan, 1929, ch. 145; Minnesota, Mason's 
Minnesota Statutes, 1927, secs. 2535~2541, 8008-1, 8008—2; Mississippi, Mississippi Code 
of 1930, ch. 78; Missouri, The Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 1929, chs. 71, 109; 
Montana, The Revised Code of Montana of 1921, chs. 10, 117; Nebraska, Compiled 
Statutes of Nebraska, 1929, ch. 82; Nevada, Nevada Compiled Laws, 1929, secs. 4680— 
4689, 7411-7412; New Hampshire, The Public Laws of the State of New Hampshire 
(1925), ch. 14; New Jersey, Cumulative Supplement to the Compiled Statutes of New, 
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First, the secretary of state is the legal custodian of the records of his 
own office and sometimes those of the legislature and the governor's 
office. In the absence of a general law, the state archives are kept in the 
scattered offices of their origin. In Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Wyoming, the state archives are in the secretary 
of state's office and in the various offices of their origin. In the main such 
is the case in seven additional states, though some records are also in the 
custody of the state library in New York, the historical society in Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Oregon, and South Dakota, and the 
land office and historical society in Maryland. Except in California arid 
Massachusetts, where special divisions of archives have been established 
in the office of secretary of state, little real progress has been made or may 
be expected under this method of administration. 

In the second form of administration, concentration of non-current 
state archives is authorized, with the permission of the various state 
officers, as one of the functions of an existing state agency: the State 
Library in Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Texas, and Virginia; the his- 
torical society in Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 
the secretary of state in Illinois; the department of education in Tenn- 
essee; and the department of business control in Washington. The laws 
are vague or qualified with respect to centralization of state archives in 
the historical societies of Oklahoma and Utah, the Museum of New 
Mexico, and the department of education in Pennsylvania. This second 


Jersey, 1911-1924, secs. 167-1 to 167—19; New Mexico, New Mexico Statutes (1929), 
ch. 91; New York, Consolidated Laws of New York (1930), ch. 15, art. 44; North Caro- 
lina, Public Laws... of North Carolina ... 1907, ch. 714; North Dakota, Supplement to 
the 1913 Compiled Laws of North Dakota (1926), secs. 121, 380-384; Ohio, Throck- 
morton's 1930 Annotated Code of Ohio, sec. 154-89, ch. 2; Oklahoma, Compiled Statutes 
of Oklahoma, 1921, chs. 35, 69; Oregon, C. P. Olson, Oregon Laws (1920), secs. 2706— 
2731, and Oregon Laws, 1931, ch. 85; Pennsylvania, 1928 Cumulative Supplement to 
Digest of Pennsylvania Statute Law, 1920, sec. 50a~1305, and Laws of . . . Pennsylvania... 
1919, pp.242-247; Rhode Island, General Laws of Rhode Island, Revision of 1923, chs. 21, 
36, 42; South Carolina, Code of Laws of South Carolina, 1932, secs. 2231—2241; South 
Dakota, The South Dakota Revised Code, 1919, secs. 5331, 9856-9926; Tennessee, The 
Code of Tennessee, 1932, secs. 188—191, 2271-2278, Public Acts ..... 1919, ch. 76, and 
Philip M. Hamer, The Preservation of Tennessee History, North Carolina Historical Review, 
April, 1929; Texas, Revised Civil Statutes o] the State of Texas (1925), title 89; Utah, The 
Compiled Laws of the State of Utah, 1917, secs. §357-5360, 5594-5712; Vermont, The 
General Laws of Vermont, 1917, chs. 23, 24; Virginia, The Code of Virginia, 1930, secs. 
3552, 3387a; Washington, Session Laws of the State of Washington . . . 1909, ch. 38; ibid., 
1921, ch. 7; West Virginia, The West Virginia Code of 1932, ch. 29, art. 1; Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin Statutes, 1927, ch. 44; Wyoming, Wyoming Revised Statutes, 1931, secs. 103- 


1001 to 103—1010, 109-202. N 
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method has produced extensive centralization in Connecticut, Kansas, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia, and some results 
in the other states. However, an existing state agency may subordinate 
or mismanage its archival function. The function of preserving and 
administering the public archives of a state is sufficient to engage the 
attention of a distinct state agency. 

In the third method of administration, centralization of non-current 
state archives is authorized in a separate, independent state agency: a 
department in Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, and West Virginia; 
and a commission in Arkansas, Delaware, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Centralization has proceeded far in all 
of these states except New Jersey, especially in Iowa, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina. ! 

With respect to local earchives, the law authorizes local officers to 
deposit their non-current records with the official custodian of state 
archives in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. In Kentucky, county officials may deposit their non-current records 
with the Kentucky Historical Society; in New York, with the depart- 
ment of education; and in Rhode Island, with the secretary of state. 
Illinois is unique in that any county official may deposit old records with 
the State Historical Library, the University Library, the State Historical 
Society, or any historical society in his county. The laws of New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Utah are vague or quali- 
fied with respect to the centralization of local archives. In general, exist- 
ing local archives are in the offices of their origin. No serious effort for 
their centralization has been made except in Connecticut, Delaware, 
and North Carolina. In Virginia the State Library has assembled some 
local archives and a large collection of photostatic reproductions of 
selected classes from the older counties. 

The law provides for state supervision of records in the local reposi- 
tories of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. State supervision has achieved for Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island the best practices in the 
United States for the care of local archives. 

Clearly the trend of state legislation is toward public records laws, 
a central repository for the non-current records of state and in some cases 
local archives, and effective state supervision of the making and care of 
state and local archives in the offices of their origin. Though most of the 
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states are still without sound archival laws and practices, the improve- 
ment in both has been remarkable since 1900. 

Public records laws should define archives, designate their legal cus- 
todians, require the use of durable ink and paper, insure the records 
against deterioration and fire and theft, prohibit their abuse and destruc- 
tion, authorize their recovery from private possession, require their de- 
livery by retiring officers to their successors, and provide for their easy 
availability to investigators. A state commissioner of public records 
should have power to examine the public archives, report on their condi- 
tion, and enforce the public records law. All state officers should be 
authorized to transfer their non-current records to a central depot, whose 
administration in the light of the best archival practices in Europe, 
Canada, and the United States should be by a distinct, independent state 
agency. The system of state supervision and lecal custody of local archives 
should be supplemented by the grant of authority to local officials to 
deposit their non-current records in the state depot. There can be no 
objection to this procedure, if their transfer is necessary for their preserva- 
tion and not too inconvenient to the people of the local community. The 
essential features of sound archival administration are a central reposi- 
tory for state archives and effective state supervision of local archives. 

The writing of American legal history is dependent upon the surviv- 
ing mass of legal records whose very existence, care, and availability de- 
pend upon state law. Legislatures must be prodded to action. Lawyers 
comprise a large proportion of their membership. This offers a favorable 
opportunity to legal historians, law professors, and lawyers to promote 
effective legislation for the preservation of public archives whose avail- 
ability and use are necessary to the historiography of American life 
and jurisprudence. 

A. R. NEWSOME. 

The North Carolina Historical Commission. 


ZEPHANIAH SWIFT AND THE FOLWELL EDITION OF THE LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A. succession of curious and disconcerting allusions to a “Swift’s 
edition” of the laws of the United States, which recently came to the 
writer's attention, has appeared sufficiently important to merit an inquiry 
concerning its identity." ‘The references in question were first uncovered 

+ 
lIn the preparation of this note generous and material assistance has been rendered 


by Mr. Fred W. Shipman, Department of State, and by Mr. John T. Vance, law librarian, 
Library of Congress. 
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in the correspondence of Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State in the 
administrations of Presidents Washington and John Adams. In a letter 
to Judge William McGuire, of Mississippi Territory, July 24, 1798, 
Pickering observed that his correspondent would “find [the Northwest 
Ordinance] at the end of the second volume of Swift’s edition of the 
laws of the United States, and at the end of the first volume of the laws 
printed in 1791"? On August 31 of the same year he also wrote to 
Governor Winthrop Sargent, who had recently been appointed as chief 
executive in Mississippi Territory: “At the same time were sent... 
twenty sets of the laws of the U. States; those during President Wash- 
ington’s administration, (Swift’s edition) in three volumes bound; those 
of the two Sessions of the present Congress, in pamphlets.”* But the 
foregoing relevant passages do not represent isolated or fortuitous ex- 
pressions. An examination of the early decisions of the United States 
Supreme and Circuit courts and of the State Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, as reported by Dallas,* reveals references which, on a cursory view, 
are of an astonishing nature—there having been found embodied in the 
textual matter of that version of the decisions no less than twenty-five 
direct volume and page citations to "Swift's edition" of the laws? It is 
submitted, therefore, that the title in question has received the sanction 
of high legal authority. 
The point of this inquiry, then, was to determine whether such a 
work as Swift's edition of the laws of the United States existed at any 
time and is now lost, and thus unknown to us, or whether the references 
may be interpreted as pertaining to some known contemporary collec- 
tion. At the outset of the investigation it appeared that we were con- 


2 Pickering Papers, VIII. 614 (Massachusetts Historical Society). 

3 Domestic Letters, XL, Archives of the Department of State. Similar allusions are 
found in J. W. Conby, clerk of.the House of Representatives, to the Secretary of State, 
November 22, 1797 (Printing and Distribution of the Laws, 1789—1822, Arch. Dept. State) 
and in Jacob Wagner, clerk in the Department of State, to Samuel L. Mitchell, November 
5, 1803 (Dom. Letters, XIV., Arch. Dept. State). 

4 A, J. Dallas, Reports of Cases ruled and adjudged in the Several Courts of the 
United States, and of Pennsylvania, held at the seat of the Federal Government (4 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1798—1799). 

52 Dall. 302(1794), 371, 374(1797), 382(1799), 383(1797), 389, 390, 396(1798); 
3 Dall. 17, 18, 28, 34(1795), 447, 454 (1799), 467, 468, 472(1798), 513(1799); 4 Dall. 
1, 49, 52(1799), 312(1804), 460, 461(1806). In the reprint of the early volumes of the 
U. S. Reports, issued by the Banks Publishing Company, the citations to Swift have been 
changed to refer to U. S. Statutes. In comparing the reprint with the Lawyers' edition of 
the U. S. Supreme Court Reports, it is found that in the latter the citations revert to 
"Swift's edit". As for instance, Armstrong v. Carson (2 Dall. 302) is cited in the reprint 
as “x U. S. Stat. 88" and in the Lawyers’ edition it is cited as "1 vol. 67, Swifts edit". 
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fronted with a first-class mystery. Existing lists of editions of the early 
statutes were found to be too fragmentary to be of any considerable 
service in the quest, and it was therefore necessary to rely upon other 
forms of evidence. There have been, however, many compilers and 
printers, and many editions, of one character and another, of the laws of 
the United States °—indeed more than have ever been catalogued and 
some of which have disappeared. The larger portion of these issues fell 
within the group of unofficial publications. Before 1795 the statutory 
provision as to printing the laws was permissive, the only requirement 
being that the printer should compare his proof with the original rolls 
in the office of the Secretary of State.’ The session laws, issued in small 
volumes or pamphlets at the end of each session of Congress, belong to 
this class in the early years. Defining an official publication of the laws, 
which was not undertaken until 1796, as ome issued under the direct 
authority of Congress and at the public charge, there have been but four 
such editions in the entire history of the nation. The only one of these 
authorized versions with which we are concerned in the present instance 
is the Folwell edition, the earliest in the sequential order. 

Although at first view the setting of the sundry citations in question 
would seem to characterize the purported edition by Swift as an official 
publication, the records of Congress disclose nothing with reference to 
the authorization of a work under such an editor or publisher. It is a 
safe assumption to make, therefore, that no edition bearing the name 
of Zephaniah Swift was ever issued. But the theory was at once sug- 
gested that he was the compiler and editor of what we know as Folwell’s 
work, a fact which would have been known to Pickering and Dallas, 
and to the lawyers and judges of that period, but not necessarily known 
to us. The application of the usual canons of historical criticism to the 
Folwell edition, however, provided no clue of that nature. The view was 
first derived from the disclosure that no references to Folwell’s edition 
are embodied in the early decisions of the courts as reproduced in Dallas’s 
Reports? and from the additional circumstance that each citation referred 

8 See Checklist of United States Public Documents, 1789-1909 (3d ed., 1911), I. 957- 
972, for as complete a list as is available. 

T Resolution approved February 18, 1791, x U. S. Stat., 224. 

8 The Folwell edition (3: vols., 1797, subsequently extended to six volumes, to 1815); 
the Bioren and Duane edition (10 vols, 1815-1845); the Little, Brown and Company 
edition (17 vols., 1845-1873); the State Department edition (since 1873). 

9 This form of citation is known, however, to have been oxcasionally used in later 
years, as in Graydon's Abridgment (Harrisburg, 1803), page 1, note, and in Ingersoll's 
Digest (Philadelphia, 1803), page 1. A single reference citation to Folwell has also been 


found in the text of the decision in Polk's Lessee v. Hill, Wir.del, and others, rendered in 
1811 (2 Tenn. 508, Cooper's edition). 
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to above coincides exactly with the corresponding volume and page of 
Folwell. It was further conjectured that Dallas, who prepared the manu- 
script of the Reports for the printer after 1796, inserted references to the 
new compilation of the statutes which carried Folwell’s name on the 
title-page, and which was issued from the press in 1797.'° Such would 
have been the natural procedure of an editor, and, if true, would explain 
the citations to Swift which are found in Dallas’s version of the three 
decisions of the courts which were rendered in 1794 and 1795,"* before 
the appearance of Folwell. 

In the course of the investigation which followed the above findings 
certain documents were discovered which throw new light upon the 
manner of the production of Folwell and which link Zephaniah Swift 
definitely with that work. In establishing this connection evidence of 
first importance is found àn a letter from Swift to Secretary Pickering, 
May 31, 1796," at the time the laws were being prepared for publication 
by direction of Congress: 


To the Hon*l* Timothy Pickering Esquire 
Secretary of State of the United States 


Sir 


I have made Contracts? for the paper, printing and binding of an Edi- 
tion of the Laws of the United States As the work progresses money will 
be wanting to defray the expence and as I cannot be at Philadelphia I have 
authorized Robert Porter Esq" of this City to draw on you for the necessary 
Sums as they occur. I will thank you to answer his drafts on my account 
which shall be the same as mine and shall apply on the contract I have made 
for publishing an edition of the Laws of the United States. 

I have directed John Custin the Bookbinder, to deliver the Books as fast 
as any considerable quantities are bound, to your order. It wculd oblige me 
if you would direct some person to examin them and if any should be 
found not bound agreably to my contract with him, (which is the same I 
have made with you) that such books be refused and he directed to bind 
the same agreably to contract— 

I am Sir with the greatest Respect and esteem your most obedient Servant. 

ZEPHANIAH SWIFT 


Philadelphia May 31** 1796. 


10 On the verso of page 477 of the third volume is a statement by Timothy Pickering 
vouching for the authority and correctness of the edition, dated March 29, 1797. "This 
indicates that the volumes did not actually appear until this date or later, although the 
imprint date is 1796. See also note 17. 

11 Armstrong ù. Carson’s Executors (2 Dall. 302), U. S. v. Hamilton (3 Dall. 17, 18), 
and Bingham v. Cabbot (3 Dall. 28, 34). The test of comparing the Dallas citations with 
the original decisions could not be made, since the primary papers have not been located. 

12 Printing and Distribution of the Laws, 1789-1822, Arch. Dept. State. 

18 The contracts referred to in the above letter have not been found. 
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A second significant piece of evidence is embodied in the following 
letter : 1 


Department of State June 23, 1796. 
Zephaniah Swift Esq’ | 
Sr 

M? Folwell, as I have desired, brought me a specimen of his printing. 
The sheet was a part of the constitution. I temarked that it was printing 
in the same form as the copy, without any marginal notes of the contents of 
the articles and sections. The Constitution, it is true, is so short as presently 
to be run over with the eye; still I think it would have been better to have 
noted the contents in the margin. Most of the laws are shorter than the 
Constitution; yet the contents of the sections are marked in the margin. 
We particularly conversed on this point as it respected the treaties, in which 
if the marginal notes of the contents of the several articles were omitted, I 
should deem the edition to be materially deficient. I must intreat you to 
attend to this; indeed I considered it as a matter agreed on between us— 
Did you ever examine the marginal contents of the laws, to see whether 
they were in all cases sufficiently clear and exact? 

I am very respectfully Sir, &c. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


In the only letter which has been found addressed to Richard Folwell 
the Secretary of State offers further suggestions relative to the contem- 
plated publication of the laws:* 


Department of State Sept" 22, 1796. 

M! Richard Fol well 
Sir 

I desire you to print the edition of the laws you have in hand, according 
to the most correct edition, printed by Childs & Swaine,!9 which the Chief 
Clerk in this office has now described to you. If in that edition any words 
are spelt erroneously, correct them to the true spelling: understanding the 
true spelling to be conformable to the usage of English Classic authors, 
altho’ not agreeable to more modern practice, particularly of Doctor Johnson. 


14 Pickering Papers, XXVI. 129 (Mass. Hist. Soc.). 

19 Dom. Letters, IX., Arch. Dept. State. 

16 This refers to the publications by Francis Childs and John Swaine, whose work 
was done with the approval of the Secretary of State, under the permissive resolution of 
Congress of February 18, 1791 (1 U. S. Stat., 224). Two volumes were published by 
this firm embodying the laws of the first Congress: one contains the acts of all three 
sessions in one small volume, undated; the other contains the acts of the second session 
of the first Congress also undated. The imprint of the latter reads: “New York: Printed 
by Francis Childs and John Swaine, Printers to the Congress of the United States"; it is 
a quarto. A copy of eaca volume is in the Library of the Department of Justice. In 
1795 two volumes were printed by Francis Childs (Swaine having died Nov. 23, 1794), 
covering the second session of the third Congress, and the first session of the fourth 
Congress (see Checklist, pp. 957-958). It may be mentioned, that although the Childs 
and Swaine publications are recommended as models, there is no correspondence as to 


pages. 
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If in attempting corrections, especially in the languages of our treaties with 
foreign powers, a shadow of doubt arises on the meaning of the words, you 
will apply to this office, that recourse may be had to the originals. 
I am Sir your ob. serv. 
TimotHy PICKERING. 


To this array o£ evidence, which establishes beyond cavil the connec- 
tion of Swift with the work of Folwell, there may be added further 
proof. Among the memoranda in the archives of the Department of 
State are two papers relating to the publication in question which are 
significantly indorsed, respectively, as follows: "certificate M" Swift’s 
edition 23 March 1797" and "certificates given M* Swift 29 March 1797— 
Editor of the Laws”.** In the light of the facts thus far assembled, there- 
fore, and in view of the reasonable assurance that there was but one 
official edition of the laws printed before 1800, it is plain that the fore- 
going references are to Swift as editor of the so-called Folwell edition. 
Furthermore, not only did he compile and edit the relevant papers for 
| the three volumes which were issued in 1797, but there is evidence that 
he also prepared the index, a fact disclosed by the following advertise- 
ment in the New World (Philadelphia) of May 1, 1797: 


FOLWELL'S EDITION. Just published. By Mathew Carey, Young, 
Mills & Son, Henry and Patrick Rice, and Robert Campbell & Co. LAWS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. From the commencement of the federal 
government, to the end of the last session of congress, which terminated 
March 3, 1797. In three volumes. Price—six Dollars. This edition pub- 
lished under an order of the congress of the United States... . in the 
present edition, there is one copious, luminous index, compiled by Zepha- 
niah Swift, Esq., referring to all the volumes, and comprising in itself a 
complete digest of all the laws of the United States.!? 

With this the full extent of Swift's contribution to the first official 


publication of the laws of the United States is revealed. 'That he was 
qualified by training and experience to supervise an official compilation 
of the Federal statutes is evident. He was a member of Congress from 
Connecticut in 1793-1797, and is known to have been a member of the 
committee of the House of Representatives which framed the bill for 


17 Printing and Distribution of the Laws, 1789-1822, Arch, Dept. State, In the same 
collection of unbound papers is the following certificate, signed by Zephaniah Swift, 
March 29, 1797: “I hereby certify and declare, That I have collated the acts of the 15 
second, third, and fourth.Congress and the treaties made by the United States with other 
nations with the origina! Rolls deposited in the office of the Secretary of State, consisting 
of three volumes printed by Richard Folwell, and have found them conformable there- 
with excepting as Errate which I have this day presented to the Secretary of State, and 
which is annexed to a certificate signed by him and published with the said laws." 

18 Similar advertisements were found in the Aurora General Advertiser (Philadelphia) 
of the same and later dares. 
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printing the laws.” He had recently compiled and published A System 
of the Laws of the State of Connecticut, and subsequent to his service 
in Congress he was a member of the supreme court of Connecticut, 
serving as chief justice from 1806 to 1819. That the first official edition 
of the laws was known contemporaneously as Swift’s has already been 
suggested. But his connection with that publication has been forgotten 
with the passing years. One explanation of this phenomenon is found 
in the practice of bibliophiles, in referring to early Americana, to cite 
the different editions after the imprint and the name of the printer. 
This custom is understandable when we remember that much of the 
published material of earlier times was of varying editions of standard 
and classical works. It often happened that the early printer was com- 
piler and editor of his own publications, and many times he was the 
author as well. In the present instance Folwell was merely the printer 
of the work which popularly bears his name. Yet nowhere in the pub- 
lished work does the name of the editor and compiler appear; nor does 
any biographical sketch of Swift credit him with his important achieve- 
ment. He is indeed “the forgotten man”. 


CLARENCE E. CARTER. 
Washington, D. C. 


19 Annals, 3 Cong., 2 sess., col. 1229. The reports of this committee are printed in 
American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Y. 114, 122, and the statute in question, which 
directed the Secretary of State to cause to have printed a complete edition of the laws, 
is in 1 U. S. Stat., 443. 

20 In 2 vols. (Windham, Conn. 1795—1796). This was subsequently revised and 
enlarged under the title of Digest of the Laws of the State of Connecticut (2 vols., New 
Haven, 1822-1823), 
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An Unpublished Letter of John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's 


Tue following letter, hitherto unpublished, from John Colet to Chris- 
topher Urswick, dated at Rome, April x, 1493, has been preserved on the 
first page of a manuscript copy of Aeneus Sylvius's Historia Bohemica, 
at present in the possession of Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, 
who purchased it in January, 1932, from the library of Philip Kerr, 
marquis of Lothian. It was brought to my attention through the kind- 
ness of Professor Preserved Smith of Cornell University, for whom 
Senator Reed had had a photostatic copy made. 

From the wording of the text, it is evident that the letter was orig- 
inally sent with a printed copy of the Historia Bohemica, probably of the 
first edition printed at Rome in 1475. The volume in which the letter 
now appears is, however, entirely in manuscript, both the letter and the 
body of the work being written in the same fine clerkly hand. It shows 
every evidence of being the work of a professional scribe of about the 
period in which the letter was first written. The most reasonable explana- 
tion of this rather startling fact is obvious enough. The printed book, 
still rather rare in England, was probably copied 77 toto, including the 
letter written on the flyleaf. The copying, indeed, may well have been 
done at the command of Urswick himself, who, as the letter indicates, 
preferred manuscript to printed books in his library. On this point, 
Colet evidently disagreed with him. The difference of opinion was 
typical of the period when printing was still new, the wealthy dilettante 
preferring the handsomer manuscript, while the professional scholar saw 
more clearly the value and convenience of the printed work. 

Aside from the interest attached to any unpublished correspondence 
from the pen of the famous dean of St. Paul’s, and the evidence it gives 
of the scholarly interests and the early friendship of Colet and Urswick, 
the letter is of unusual value because of the information it affords regard- 
ing a little known period in the life of both the writer and the recipient. 

Few English scholars of the pre-Reformation period have attracted 
more attention frorg later historians or were more highly. regarded by 
contemporaries than John Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s School, the 
friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and the center of a brilliant 


circle that included the leading figures in the spiritual and intellectual 
696 "s 
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life of England during the first two: decades of the sixteenth century. 
The question of the nature and extent of his influence on his Humanist 
friends, some of them more learned and gifted with greater literary 
ability than himself, has been much discussed! He himself had un- 
doubtedly been influenced by the Platonic philosophy he met in Italy and 
he probably helped to spread the ideas of the Platonic Academy in Eng- 
land” His trip to Italy, where he spent several years in study, has been 
generally recognized as a crucial experience in Colet’s life; but little or 
nothing is definitely known about it, though his biographers have specu- 
lated freely as to the dates of his departure and return; the places he may 
have visited and the scholars he may have met there. Lupton, in his 
excellent life of Colet, concludes his discussion of this period with the 
following summary: “All that is known for certain of him, between the 
time of his leaving England, somewhere alfout the year 1493, and his 
return to London, probably in the spring of 1496, might be summed up 
in a single sentence. ‘After this, says Erasmus . . . ‘like a merchant 
seeking goodly wares, he visited France and then Italy.’ ... The reader 
may feel a conviction that he could not have travelled in Italy, under 
such circumstances, without seeing Rome and Florence; but, strange to 
"say, there is no direct evidence that he was at either of these cities.” ? 
The letter here published furnishes the first definite information regard- 
ing Colet’s activities during that obscure but significant period in his life. 
It shows that he did visit Rome; that he was there on April 1, 1493; that 
he had probably been there for some little time, since he had talked with 
Urswick before the latter left the city; that, therefore, his visit to France 
on his way to Italy must have been very brief or have begun earlier than 
has been generally supposed; and, finally, that while in Italy he was in 
contact with at least one of his fellow countrymen. Colet’s expression of 
interest at this time in a book relating the history of the Bohemian 
heretics during the Hussite Wars may also be of some significance, 
though it is rather doubtful, in connection with the occasional mysterious 

1 See J. H. Lupton, 4 Life of John Colet (London, 1887); Frederic Seebohm, The 
Oxford Reformers: John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More (3d edition, London, 1887); 
J. A. R. Marriott, The Life of John Colet (London, 1933); Preserved Smith, Erasmus: a 
Study o] his Life, Ideals, and Place in History (New York, 1923), pp. 93-100; Karl 
Bauer, John Colet und Erasmus von Rotterdam, in Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte, 
Ergánzungsband V. (1929), pp. 155~187. 

2 Erasmus wrote in 1439: “Coletum meum cum audio, Platonem ipsum mihi videor 
audire." Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi, P. S. Allen, ed. (Oxfofd, 1906 seqq.), Ep. 118, 


kar 
3 Lupton, pp. 45—46; cf. Allen, Ep. r211, ll. 268-270 and 452, n.; Marriott, p. 58 f.; 
and article in Dictionary o; National Biography. 
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suggestions made by Erasmus and others regarding his later interest in | 

Wycliffe and his leaning toward Lollardy.* 
Christopher Urswick, to whom the letter is addressed, was at the time 
a much more important person than the writer? He had won the favor 
of Henry VII. by his useful support at the time when the latter was 
fighting his way to the throne, and for the next decade and a half he took 
a very active part in politics and diplomacy. He was made grand almoner 
to the king at the beginning of Henry’s reign? He was also registrar of 
the Noble Order of the Garter and held a number of rich ecclesiastical 
benefices, including the deaneries of York and Windsor. He was arch- 
deacon of Richmond in Yorkshire, one of the largest and wealthiest 
archdeaconries in England,‘ from 1493 to 1500. In 1302 he retired to the 
rectory of Hackney, where he spent the last twenty years of his life in 
scholarly leisure devoted tothe cultivation of a large circle of Humanist 
friends. 

In his more active years Urswick was sent by the king on a number 
of important diplomatic missions. His biographers list eleven embassies 
on which he was engaged, but make no mention of his having been sent 
to Rome, nor is any account given of his activities during the winter of 
1492-1493 in either the Records of the Family of Urswyk or the Diction- 
ary of National Biography. He was :n France in the fall of 1492 on an 
embassy. which resulted in the signing of the "Treaty of Étaples on 
November 3, and on April 23 of the Zollowing year he was in England, 
having been commissioned to go to Scotland to negotiate an extension 
of the truce with James IV. 'The present letter indicates that at some 
time during that interval he had gone to Rome. In searching for corrob- 
oration of this fact, I have discovered a letter written years later, Janu- 
ary 4, 1504, by Cardinal Hadrian to Henry VIL, which shows that 
Urswick had indeed been in Rome during that time, having been sent 
on official business to the pope, probably immediately after the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Étaples. The cardinal explains to the king that certain 

4 See Allen, Ep. 1211, ll. 419-421, 516-519; the Colloquy “Peregrinatio religionis 
ergo", Erasmi opera omnia, J. Clericus, ed. (Leyden, 1703-1706), I. 783, F (cf. Preserved 
Smith, 4 Key to the Colloguies of Erasmus, Cambridge, 1927, p. 40;. Allen, Ep. 1211, 
I. 327, n.); P. S. Allen, Dean Colet and Arch»ishop Warham, English Historical Review, 
XVII. 303-306; Lupton, pp. 201—205; Allen, Epp. 270, ll. 44—45; 278, ll. x and 24-27. 

ï For his life, see Thomas A. Urwick, Records of the Family of Urswyk, Urswick, 
or Urwick (St. Albans, 1893), pp. 81-140; Dictionary of National Biography; Allen, 
Ep. 193, introd. n : 

6 Cf. William Campbell, Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry VII. (Lon- 


don, 1873-1877), I. 46, 71, 184. 
T Cambridge Medieval History, VY. 548. 
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delays in the negotiations of the English ambassadors at Rome were due 
to the confusion following the recent election of the new pope, Julius IL, 
and he reminds the king that there had been similar difficulties at the 
beginning of the reizn of Alexander VI. (elected, August, 1492), when 
Christopher Urswick and the rest of the king's ambassadors had been 
sent home before anything could be accomplished. There is no indica- 
tion of the date of his departure from Rome save that it was probably 
some considerable time before the writing of Colet's letter on April 1, 
.since the uncertainty following the election of the pope would scarcely 
have lasted throughout the entire winter. 
New York University. WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 


Reverendo in Christo Patri et domino meo domino Christofero 
Wrsewyke Richmundensium Archidiacono et magno regis elemosinario: 
tuus Joannes Colet Salutem dicit quam plurimam. 

Bohemicam historiam clarissime vir Christofore et pater grauissime 
ad te iam tandem misi, non manu quidem vt tu Roma discedens iusseras, 
sed impressoria arte descriptam. Non enim fuit opus calamo quum 
impressus codex inueniebatur. Nec forsan eciam fuit necessarium vt 
impressus liber ad te mitteretur. Quoniam vt opinor ad vos istuc in 
Angliam eadem hec impressio ex eodem genere libros eandemque his- 
toriam transfuderit. Quid enim in hac nostra etate in libris est alicubi, 
quod idem non vbique est? Ego tamen memor officii et debiti in te mei 
volui id prestare quod promisi, et eam ad te mittere historiam, quam 
cognoui te Rome valde desiderasse, historiam certe grauitate rerum 
perutilem, varietate periocundam. Accedit ad hec autoris vetustissimus 
stilus, qui omnia vere breuiter et dilucide narrat vt non minus ex 
scribendi modo quam ex scriptis ipsis tu legens sis voluptatem accepturus. 
Perlege ergo magne pater et pro tuo sapientissimo more in historia 
delectare, que vt vocat Marcus Cicero magistra vite est, vt Varro appellat 
ministra leticie. Preterea si qui hic libri in manus meas venerint quos 
arbitrabor tuis studiis et lectione dignos esse, et apud vos istic reperiri 
non posse, eos curabo vt habeas. Tu vale humanissime Christofere et 
.prudentissime pater, solatium profecto hominum et istius nostri regni 
magnum decus. Rome. Kal. April. 1493. 

8 “Papa est novus, et in hac novitate omnia parva videntur magna. Recordetur vestra 
majestas de principio pontificatus Alexandri, qui dominum Christophorum Wrswic elee- 
mosinarium vestrae majestatis et alios suos oratores fere sine aliqua expeditione domum 


remisit." James Gairdner, Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard Ill. 
and Henry VII. (London, 1863), IL. 118. 
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American Privateers and the West India Trade, 1776-1777 


RECENTLY a collection of unpublished papers containing several hun- . 
dred items relating to the part taken by Connecticut in the American 
Revolution was discovered in Kansas City, Missouri. These papers had 
been gathered together by George Pratt, a lawyer of Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, who planned to write a history of Connecticut. But for some reason 
he never completed the undertaking. In the early eighties of the past 
century his son, O. W. Pratt, who had inherited the papers, carried them 
to Kansas City, where the family has resided ever since. They are now: 
the property of his widow, Mrs. Bertha E. Pratt. 

In addition to original muster and pay rolls of nearly 4000 Connecti- 
cut Continental soldiers the collection contains a considerable number 
of account books of privateers, and -etters and other papers concerning 
the movements of privateers and merchantmen. Many of these deal with 
the business relations of Thomas Mumford, a prosperous merchant of 
Groton, New London County, Connecticut, who during the course o£ 
the Revolution was the owner of several ships and of.at least nine dif- 
ferent privateers and was the bondsman of many others. Besides con- 
ducting his regular mercantile operations, which were extensive, he acted 
at various times as the agent of the Continental Congress in the pur- 
chase of military supplies. He carried on these transactions for the most 
part through the Commerce Committee of the Continental Congress and 
the Secret Committee on the Importation of Gun Powder, both of which 
were appointed during the summer of 1775. The character of this trade 
may be indicated from the following excerpt from a letter written by 
Thomas Mumford, October 19, 1775, to Silas Deane, then a member cf 
the latter committee. After referring to a contract which two of his 
captains had made “with Some Gentlemen at St Eustatia for fifty Tonns 
of Gun Powder", Mumford said: “I depend agreeable to the Recomenda- 
tion of his Honor the Governeur that the Delegates from this Colony 
will endeaveur to procure me permissions for as many Vessels & Cargoes 
to go Out as will be necessary to purchase said Powder & the sooner they 
are forwarded to me the more it will Oblige me, & I will thank you to 
procure for me (from the Congress) the Desired assistance of money, 
and any Security you may enter inzo for me I will endemnifie you for, 
I Leave you to enter into such engagements for me as you Judge Best 
& proper. J am Content to be under Obligation to Deliver this Powder 
On its Arrival to whoever the Congress Shall Direct, & if they think 
proper it may Come entirely on Azc* of the united Colonies, my being 
allowed a Reasonable Reward for my Trouble in procuring & importing 
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the same, I hope to hear from you Soon with the Determination of 
Congress on this Matter....” ! The desired authorization was obtained, 
and Mumford made this purchase through certain business connections 
on the Dutch Island of St. Eustatius in the West Indies? The most 
important of these were the commercial firms of Harvey and Milner; 
Milner, Burch, and Haynes; Thomas Burch and Company; and Milner 
and Haynes—all of which were directly or indirectly connected as a 
result of several reorganizations of the firms. 

The following letters in the Pratt collection dealing with the impor- 
tant West India-Continental commerce were written to Thomas Mum- 
ford by the Thomas Burch and Company of St. Eustatius during 1776 
and 1777. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Asa E. MARTIN. 


St Eustatia February 4th 1776— 
Dear Sir 


On the 30th Ultimo we received your favor of 9 December which Capt 
Billings? forwarded from Bassetterre Guadaloupe together with Copy of 
yours of 28 November—the original is not yet come to Hand—We hope 
Capt Munro * has not fell in with any of the Men of War on the Coast 
of America, but that his detention is rather occasioned by the severity of 
your Winter—a Brig. arrived last night from Baltimore in 15 Days brings 
an account the River Delaware was shut or near being shut up with the frost. 

This and the neighbouring Islands are so infested with Men of War, that 
it is next to an impossibility for a Vessel coming here to avoid falling in 
with one or more of them; and we have the greatest anxiety about the fate 
of Capt Munro. 

Poor Jabez Perkins bound for Demerara sprung his mast coming off 
the coast, and was obliged to bear away for these Island, and near Guada- 
loupe was taken by the Pomona man of War and carried into Antigua 
where we hear his Vessel and Cargo are condemned. 


1 The Deane Papers: Correspondence between Silas Deane, his Brothers and their 
Business and Political Aszoctates, 1771—1795. Collections of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, XXIII. 11 f. 

2 St. Eustatius in the American Revolution, an article by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
published in the American Historical Review, July, 1903, VIII. 683—708, relates in detail 
the significant part played by this island in the American Revolution. In Louis F. 
Middlebrook's History of Maritime Connecticut. during the American Revolution, 1775- 
1783 (2 vols, Salem, 1925), are found many data concerning the achievements of the 
Connecticut naval vessels and their respective crews in the war. 

3 Captain Henry Billings of Norwich, Connecticut. 

* Captain James Munroe of Providence, Rhode Island. 

5 Jabez Perkins was a member of the business firm of Jabez Perkins and Company 
of Norwich, Connecticut, This company purchased equipment for a number of priva- 
teers, in several of which they owned an interest. This was the occasion of his mission 
to the West Indies in 1779. 
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A few days before the receipt of your Letters we had the mortification 
to receive the following very unexpected reply to the letter our friends 
H & M 9 wrote their friends (who are Quakers) to procure the 50 tons of 
powder’ “As to the powder I can't think of having any Hand in it good 
or bad, nor will my Brother, we are principled against such things. at same 
time wish well to the American cause, knowing it is right. 36 Commis- 
sioners all Men of Rank I’m told are appointed to go to America in order 
to treat with the Congress, if that won’t do, it ends either in their sub- 
jection Vi— Arms, or in Great Britains ruin for ever—the prospect is shock- 
ing if peace be not made—the Hands of the ministry are weakening fast 
and things are at an alarming Crisis” this is a disappointment which affords 
us the greatest uneasiness and Chagrin—and we know not immediately 
how to repair it but by Substituting the following plan hope to make some 
amends—notwithstanding the Prohibition to ship that article from Amster- 
dam, our friends H & M have received and have on thé way since Novem- 
ber last from thence five tons, which we bought of them to make a Mer- 
chandize; 7750 lb of which we have received and sold a 4/ p lb to go to 
America, 2250 lb we have æ bill of loading for not yet come to Hand: the 
Vessel it was shipt by received damage from bad weather and was forced 
to return to get repaired; when it arrives it shall be shipt to you at ps 38 
p Ct. Mess. H & M have ordered from the same House they had the five 
tons 1214 Tons more to say (9 December 5 'Ton—1i2 January 614) which 
expect in course, when received we have engaged with them to furnish you 
also (in consideration of the disappointment and as a proof of their disin- 
terestedness) at the contracted price; and this day embraced an opportunity by 
three Vessels sailing for Amsterdam, to order jointly with them 40 tons more, 
to be appropriated to like purpose upon same terms, and have not a doubt 
but the orders will all be duly complied with, of this you will be pleased 
to give the Honble Continental Congress full assurance in our behalf—Had 
we entertained a thought that it was practicable to get it from Holland we 
could have had in readiness what quantity was wanted; but the very severe 
restrictions set forth in a proclamation from the States, at first discouraged 
us from seeking it there: and though we knew Mess. H & M connexions in 
Ireland were Quakers, were so ignorant of their principles of Religion, 
that we expected what they did not like to execute from such motives they 
could at least transfer to others especially as Mess. H & M in their letter 
of 27. September last strenuously enjoined them to it, in order to guard 
against any disappointment that may make themselves appear as triflers, 
and deceivers studying only their own Interest in the matter; and as it must 
have appeared to them we had a firm reliance—and that a nonperformance 
on their part must subject us and our friends to very great inconveniences— 
Your activity and Zeal in laying the Matter before the honble Congress 
proves you a true patriot to your oppressed country, the Enemies of which 


6 The business firm of Harvey and Milner on the Dutch Island of St. Eustatius. 

7 Throughout the American Revolution the privateers holding Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal rendered a valuable service to the cause of independence by bringing into the 
country munitions of war and other products which could not be produced in quantity 
in the colonies. In additfon to carrying a great number of cargoes of goods to and from 
the West Indies these vessels captured about six hundred British merchantmen. 
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none more than ourselves can wish to see vanquished and Her restored to 
her ancient Liberties— 

We wrote Mr Soubier the State of our Markets here, should any of 
your Captains fall in there for their Government—it’s almost impossible 
for a Vessel to escape the men of War coming from Point Peter to this 
Island, and have recommended to Mr Soubier to get any of yours made 
French Bottoms before they proceed to this place.* and it would not be 
improper for you to give your Captains directions to change the property 
of the Vessel they may command should they fall in with any foreign 
Island before this say St Croix—St Martins etc this first place has not as 
yet been visited by any of the Men of War—Chester ? has not yet appeared 
and we are told he is detered by the common evil and intends to proceed 
directly home—as yet we have not heard from him—We are well pleased 
to hear of Capt. Lathams ! good fortune and don't know a more proper 
man to go on a like expedition ; 
6 february 1776 M 

We were this morning very agreeably surprised with the safe arrival of 
Capt. Samuel Champlain !? tho’ every arrival of this sort adds much to the 
mortification we felt at our first disappointment—all the Horses are in great 
spirits and we hope will sell here as the Markets more leeward afford us no 
encouragement. the other articles will yield better and on the whole we 
hope to render you pleasing sales and shall dispatch the Sloop without delay 
with such articles as we hope: will in some measure attone for the unfortu- 
nate and vexatious misconduct of our Irish friends—The newspapers are 
very acceptable—Four Ships are Stationed here among the Islands viz the 
Argo (now in sight) the Hind, Lynx and Pomona notwithstanding which 
many Vessels have escaped and we are not in want of any American pro- 
duce for the present demand, yet the prices are good— We are sorry to tell 
you that the imprudence of some Captains in not concealing or totally sink- 
ing their letters and other papers before they were taken has furnished your 
Enemies with intelligence which had been better buried in oblivion—Poor 
Munro, our thoughts are ever on the wrick about him—late on the 4 Instant 
we had the pleasure to receive a Letter from him dated in the River xr 
Ultimo p Capt. Palmer 48 who sailed from thence on the 13th same month, 
Wherein He advises us that we might expect to see him immediately after 
the receipt of it—it would not be amiss in any future consignments to us 
to desire the Captains not to let anyone know that he is consigned, as it 
gives us a better opportunity in case of need to alter the property. 

The 8th day of the month is now at hand. Capt. Chapman !* has been 
detained by light winds but seems resolutely bent on going now—We learn 
that the Portland Man of War is also stationed here and by a Vessel that 


8 Many American privateers cruised in the West Indies. Besides those that came out 
from the United States, some were fitted out at Martinique under American commanders 
with French and Spanish crews and were commissioned by the American naval and com- 
mercial agent, William Bingham. 

9 Captain Thomas Chester, jr., of Groton, Connecticut. 

10 Captain Edward Latham of Groton, Connecticut. 

11A continuation of the same letter. 

12 Captain Samuel Champlain of New London, Connecticut. 

13 Captain Andrew Palmer of Stonington, Connecticut. 

14 Captain John Chapman of New London, Connecticut. 
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left Antigua yesterday that the Hind and Viper sloop of war together with 
an armed Snow loaded with wine were to sail this day with the Troops 
from thence bound to Boston and that the troops are also ordered from 
St Vincents— 

We enclose you some news papers oz little consequence also Copy of a 
letter we wrote you p Ca Moses Lippet!? which we fear miscarried— 
yesterday we had.an account from Amsterdam of the ship with our 2250 lb 
powder on board having refitted and out to sea so that she is expected 
momently—with this and the articles you ordered together with some pep- 
per, a passenger (a native of America Jately arrived from Holland) with 
some freight such as Gun locks, barrels etc. and an adventure of ours to 
your address in order to defray the expence the Honble. Continental Con- 
gress have been at in this outfit we mean to dispatch Ca Champlain— 

not an article from the Continent that occurs to us could possibly have 
turned to a worse account than Horses—We have four of them on shore 
and cannot sell.one to pay £6 freight and what adds to this piece of ill luck 
is that they cannot be transported from hence to any market where they 
will sell save St Croix and two good parcels lately sold there averaged only 
g half Joes !1$—the Barrel Staves which we supposed would turn to good 
account will not answer—for your government have inclosed a State of our 
market—neither Sulphur or Salt Petre to be had here—shall try at Mont- 
serrat—the Congress will do well to keep secret the destination of any Ves- 
sel they send out—Palmer has very innocently published the account of 
Munro's—We have not to add save that we are on all occasions very 
sincerely 

Dear Sir 
Your devoted humble Servts 
Tuo. Burcu & Co 


17 February 1777 
Mr Thomas Mumford 
Dear Sir 
Copy We had the pleasure of writing you under the 2d Decemr p Radden 
via Philadelphia who we are informed arrived safe.—in consequence of our 
letter to Mess. Crommelin !* 18 Septemr. mentioned in our last has arrived 
the ship Liberty —we are now loading her with Salt 18 which we procure with 


15 Captain Moses Lippitt of Providence, Rhode Island. 

16 Half joes was the name given in the American colonies to the johannes, a Portu- 
guese coin issued from 1722 to 1835, worth about $8.81. It was widely used in America 
at this time. 

17 Daniel Crommelin and Son. 

18 Jr is difficult to overestimate the importance of salt as an article of commerce in 
the pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary period. The valuable beds of mineral salt in 
which the country abounds were then either unknown or unexploited, and the method 
of evaporating sea water in shallow pans was so expensive and laborious that it was little 
used. Consequently the Continental colonists were almost wholly dependent on foreign 
countries for this product, essential to the health of man and beast and important as a 
means of preserving meat and fish for domeszic consumption as well as for exportation. 
'The extent of the commerce in salt is shown by the fact that just prior to the Revolution 
the colonies imported annually about one anc one-half million bushels. Approximately 
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difficulty at 4 bitts p bushel and expect to send her forward next week say 
IO or 12 days— : 

The Schooner Poliy's people having all come down and recover'd from 
severe illness—the mate Mr Shepherd shewed us a note from Capt. Latham, 
recommending him to proceed with the Schooner; if he should not be able 
to come down soon after them—We put on board her 1915 bushels salt 
cost as at foot ps 990.5.5 and as the spring is advancing fast have concluded 
to send her forward and hope she may arrive seasonably—We have not re- 
ceived a line from Capt. Latham since he first advised us of his arrival at 
Demerara which is our chief reason for not putting on board the remainder 
of the powder—Inclosed is an acct of our disbursements for the Schooner 
amount ps 1989.2.0 Capt Joseph Bell 1? has paid us on your acct ps 3388 and 
we have paid for 1300 bushels salt furnished him ps 609.4.4 He will pay you 
on our acct ps 12.5.2 

Many Vessels have been fitted out by Individuals in the Windward 
Islands to Cruize in quest of American property: they have taken and carried. 
into Antigua many valuable prizes which have been regularly condemn'd— 
but we hope they will stop now as the Admiral "9 has set forth in his pro- 
clamation, that he has sent out the sh——— to seize all such noncommission'd 
Cruizers— 

On the 14 Instant we received your agreeable favor of the 1o December 
by which we are inform'd of the safe arrival of Capt. Chester—which gives 
us pleasure—you do not acknowledge receipt of ours 5 October and 30 
November tho' we have been inform'd of the arrival and delivery of them 
on the Continent—with real esteem and regard We are, etc 


29 Marth 1777 
Dear Sir 

Foregoing 1s Copy of what we had the pleasure to write you p Schooner 
Polly since which have not received any of your favors~Two days after 
the Schooner's departure arrived Capt. Latham in a poor state of health 
from Demerara—a few days made an amazing alteration for the better and 
He now enjoys a perfect state of good health— 

The Ship Liberty sail’d from here rst Instant with a fine Gale and we 
hope ere this, has reached her intended port where we think her cargo will 
in some measure compensate for the unforeseen detention she met with— 
Capt. Monro declined going in her so that we got a Burgher's brief for the 
mate Mr Peniman and clear'd her out in a regular manner for the Island 
of St Petre— 


one-half of this came from the West Indies, one-fourth from southern Europe, and one- 
fourth from Great Britain. The interruption of this traffic during the war caused great 
inconvenience and suffering to the colonists both because of the scarcity of salt and be- 
cause of the exorbitant prices demanded for the limited quantity available. In an 
attempt to relieve this situation Congress, the states, and private individuals began the 
manufacture of salt by the evaporation process. These measures, however, met only 
partially the needs of the pecple and of business. The account books of privateers, private 
merchantmen, and the commercialists in all the colonies bear ample testimony to the 
general demand for salt and to the profits to be derived from traffic in it. 

19 Captain Joseph Bell of Groton, Connecticut. 

20 Admiral James Young, commander of the British naval station in the Leeward 
Islands, was very active in breaking up illicit trade and in capturing privateers. 
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We momently expect some Contineatal Vessel of War in this port when 
we mean to avail ourselves of such oppty to make the further necessary ship- 
ment as it will then be less liable to accident and a great saving.—The present 
trading Vessels to the Continent tho’ arm’d can not make resistance against 
the prrateers which are very numerous now in these seas—The owners of 
these Cruizers in Antigua have had the effrontery to arrest Admiral Young 
for daring to detain a Vessel belonging to them, and in consequence He has 
dispatch'd a Sloop of War express'd to England. 

herewith we send you an estimate of our acct by which it will appear the 
funds furnished us will fall short between 6 and 7000 ps occasion'd chiefly by 
our advances to the Schooner Polly, and Ship Liberty and the advanced price 
of Salt for which no allowance could have been made—as we have not yet 
received the Ships acct from Holland cannot ascertain her freight etc—but 
fear the very exorbitant premium paid for Insurance there 4514 and 1354. 
out and disbursements there, will leave very little to her credit—In expecta- 
tion of hearing from you soon We remain with great regard Dear Sir 
Your most obed Sevts 
P. S. We enclose Capt. Monro's receipt for ps 3348.2.1 ?! 


21 The above is an unsigned copy in the same handwriting as the other letters from 
Thomas Burch and Company. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF GENERAL HISTORY 


Fitstorical Material. By Lucy Maynarp Sarmon. (New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1933. Pp. ix, 252. $2.50.) 

THE term historical material recalls to the reviewer’s mind a conversa- 
tion years ago with a young historian, keen and clever if not too industrious. 
To him the term was repugnant as symbolizing the work of a plodding 
student searching dutifully for enough details to meet the requirements of a 
seminar or a thesis. Students of both types, the prosaic plodders and those 
who are inclined to be impatient with the discipline of routine research, and 
others as well, should not allow the title of the late Professor Salmon’s book 
to deter them from reading it. Its genuine learning is ever borne lightly, 
with characteristic ease of style, vivacity, and pleasant humor. 

The chapter on What is History? reconciles a great diversity of conflict- 
ing definitions and ideas by the view that the meaning of historical study is 
too broad for definition, and that a full appreciation o£ history, as of art, must 
come from personal experience. “We may watch a process as carried on by 
others, but we gain appreciation of it and discernment of its inner meaning 
only as we take the first steps in that process.” Her purpose was to describe 
the methods by which “the historian reconstructs the history of human life” 
from the innumerable records which are the materials of the process of recon- 
struction. The book was intended primarily for her fellow workers as an aid. 
in supplementing their own experience in using the materials of their craft. 
The chapter on The Record of Nature is not a mere outline of man’s environ- 
ment but is a lively essay on “the intimate association” of man with nature. 
In The Record of Institutions and Customs the author shows how contempo- 
rary institutions and customs “gather up and preserve” the cumulative 
records and experience of the past. In a similar manner, the author’s unusual 
knowledge of history iluminates in turn myth, legend, and tradition, archz- 
ology, language, literature, and monuments; and the discussions of these 
topics are quite as valuable to the student in helping him to appreciate con- 
temporary culture as in guiding him in his use of historical material. 

Although the book was far from completed, few who belong to the craft 
of history or who aspire to membership should fail to find inspiration and 
guidance. For historians and non-historians alike, the book has interest as an 
unintended commentary on the enrichment of personality by the study of 
history. Professor Salmon brought to bear on her work a rare insight and de- 
votion. Whatever came under her observation, near or far, alike in time and 
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space, was historical material, falling naturally into the scheme of age-old 
human forces and bringing to her own personality the unusual qualities of 
ideas and emotions apparent throughout the book and peculiarly so in one of 
the supplementary chapters, History in a Back Yard. The author's influence 
extended far beyond her classes in college, and found expression particularly 
in encouraging and shaping the ideals of women professors of history, among 
whom she was a distinguished pioneer. 
Washington, D. C. Wirr Bowden. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Edited by the INTER- 
" NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HisroricaL Sciences, Washington. Vol- 
ume III., 1928; volume IV., 1929. (New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp. cvii, 458; cvii, 495. Unbound, $3.00; bound, $3.75.) 

A short statement of the organization of this enterprise will be found in 
the Vorrede of the first volume, that for 1926, where we are told that at least 
three years’ issues were assured by the grant of the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial. Now four years have been covered, the volume for 1930 1s 
approaching publication, and plans have been effected to bring out in rapid 
succession the volumes for 1932, 1933, and 1931, probably in this order. It is 
hoped that thereafter the Bibliography of a given year will appear before the 
end of the following year. 

Fon any bibliographical project next to the financial problem comes that of 
selection, in which are involved both size and accessibility. In the former we 
hind inherent the question of inclusion or exclusion, the amount of biblio- 
graphical detail, including critical comment. Will its primary service be for 
the individual scholar or for such a social institution as a library? Is the work 
to be a thesaurus or a vade mecum? By accessibility we mean not only the 
location of the bibliography as a whole and the availability of the works listed 
in it—both of these aspects affecting the problem of size—but more especially 
the internal organization. To what extent does the bibliographical apparatus 
itself develop facility in obtaining the information desired by its users? We 
can hardly expect a large bibliography to be adjusted to all the inexperience 
of the novice; but every one whose duties or scholarly interests require him to 
run through book-trade catalogues and other bibliographical lists knows that 
in too many cases the organization of the material compels the tossing of too 
much hay, with the possibility remaining that the needle was there although 
we fail to see it. The two indexes, names of persons and of places, 
are very serviceable, although to be confronted, under ‘England’, with 
about 150 reference numbers and under ‘France’ with about 250—the figures 
only—is rather forbidding. One may begin at the wrong. end in his search. 
The distribution of the titles by subjects is a distinct aid to the ready location 
of specific historical material. If, however, instead of a merely consecutive 
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enumeration, there could be some correlation between the numbers and the 
subjects, analogous to modern library usage, approach to the titles, both direct 
and especially through the indexes, would be greatly facilitated. 

The successive issues of this Bibliography contain respectively 4908, 5556, 
5820, and 6235 items, an average annual increase of nearly 450 titles. A com- 
parison of the selections in definite fields with some recent bibliographies 
limited to these areas (¢.g., bibliographies of Belgium and of Switzerland in 
the Revue historique), gives confidence in the comprehensiveness of the selec- 
tions as a whole. While no census has been taken and an accurate count 
might correct the impression, the volumes for 1928 and 1929 seem to indicate 
exceptional productivity on the part of the Slavic writers. Whatever may be 
the meaning of this, it makes more impressive the linguistic handicap under 


which much historical effort is exerted, a fact somewhat symbolized in the 


changing linguistic formats of the International Bibliogy 'aphy itself, Titled in 
five languages, its page headings vary year by year—German, Spanish, 
French, English, successively thus far, so that Italian will presumably come 
next. Would not some of the confusion of the user be resolved if in each sec- 
tion the books and articles were grouped in a predetermined linguistic order? 
The promiscuous intermingling of titles in ten or more languages leads to un- 
necessary mental and eye fatigue, the user ordinarily being interested only in 
titles of works in the language or languages which he himself can read. 
The Library of Congress. ; WirLiAM H. ALLISON. 


The Chinese: their History and Culture. By Kenneru Scorr La- 
TOURETTE, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental His- 
tory in Yale University. Two volumes. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1934. Pp. xiv, 506; 389. $7.50.) 

Pnorzsson Latourette has summed up in most usable form the accumu- 
lating scholarship of modern sinologists. His work shows a sound, balanced 
comprehension of the preat body of specialized studies that have mined the 
strata of Chinese historical materials. He does not claim familiarity with the 
strata themselves, though he has thoroughly handled the considerable bulk of 
samples made available in translations and through the Western publications 
of contemporary Chinese. The style is well suited to cautious, informing 
generalization. 

The first volume, after a prefatory chapter on geography in its economic 
and historical implicat-ons, presents Chinese history from the earliest times 
to 1933. The author takes a broad view of the many-sided development of the 
Chinese people, utilizing both polity and culture for his divisions into periods. 
About one-third of the space is devoted to the critical events and changes of 
the past hundred years, an immediate introduction to the confused but lively 
China of our own day. In the second volume are set forth the life and experi- 
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ence of the Chinese people in various phases: demographic, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, social, esthetic, literary, educational. 

The plan involves occasional repetition, with apparent gain in clarity and 
interpretation. Cross references are few, and will be supplemented by care- 
ful students. There is no unified treatment of philosophy, which the author 
has thought best to distribute under the topics on which the Chinese mind 
has dwelt, and among his chapters on general history (notably chapter II. on 
The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization, where the classical thinkers provide 
no small part of the main story). 

Extensive and considerably annotated bibliographies are arranged by chap- 
ters, making a rich conspectus of all significant materials and studies on 
China available in Western languages. The indexes are creditable, and in- 
clude the requisite Chinese characters. One good map is not equal to its 
" burden. Our poor Western minds demand physical features for a country we 
know so vaguely; and a separate guide for the classical period, perhaps in the 
superimposed form employed by Franke, tracing the old kingdoms upon the 
background of the modern provinces. Format, typography, and price have 
been decently managed by the publishers; for the contents are not slight by 
any measure. l 

Large synthesis and aute vulgarisation must tremble on the point of a 
needle. The beginner is oppressed by the skilled condensation of materials, 
and further in this case by the strange weight in the Western hemisphere of 
a minimum of Chinese names. The proficient is impatient with careful sum- 
maries, and would crowd them out by fuller detail. The esoteric doctors 
clamor for more boldness in challenge and suggestion. Professor Latourette's 
sound exposition 1s for those who want a reliable guide and a trusty reference. 
Novelty and "interpretation" do not startle, for they are quietly hidden in 
selection and organization. The specialist, as in art or in language, will feel 
that his chapter is not up to the general level; and in so doing suggests that 
he has something to learn on lines other than his own, perhaps most of all 
from their interrelations in full-bodied history. 

The significance of The Chinese: their History and Culture can best be 
'seen in an inventory of books commonly used for study in this field. De 
Mailla’s Histoire générale de la Chine (13 vols.) and Wieger's Textes his- 
toriques (3 or 2 vols.) gave versions of Chinese traditional works, the latter 
printing also the Chinese characters and injecting some modern items on con- 
nections with the West; Cordier's Histoire générale de. la Chine (4 vols.) is 
based on the eighteenth century De Mailla, but goes further than Wieger in 
adding Western materials for the Mongol period and for the nineteenth 
century. Of the bricfer items, Gowen's Outline History of China (Gowen 
and Hall in the recent edition) is a sad indicator of our casualness regarding 
that country; E. T. Williams's Short History is the product of a real student, 
but not of a critical historian. Grousset in his Histoire de l Extréme-Orient (2 
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vols.) presents a learned, heavily bibliographical study of cultural develop- 
ment, valuable mainly for the art and the philosophy of China and her neigh- 
bors; Krause shows sober sense without greatness in Geschichte Ostasiens (3 
vols.). Wilhelm's Geschichte der chinesischen Kultur (English translation) 
has intelligent sympathy with charm, but weakens when the task is well be- 
gun. Latourette's Development of China is an extremely brief introduction, 
and though carefully done is scarcely informing until the nineteenth cen- 
tury; Rosthorn’s Geschichte Chinas (Hartmann’s Weltgeschichte, vol. X.) 
is thoughtful and well-informed, but cruelly condensed. 

Thus in fullness, quality, and modernity of treatment for Chinese studies 
in Western languages, the new work stands alone. Nor is it likely to be 
surpassed for longish years! Not only teachers and students of history and 
the social sciences, but those concerned with the- world’s art, literature, re- 
ligion, education, may turn to Professor Latourette’s volumes for competent 
direction among the rich mazes of Chinese life ånd culture. They are well 
served. 

The University of Nanking. M. S. BATES. 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Edited by Tenney FRANK. 
. Volume I., Rome and Italy of the Republic. By Tenney FRANK. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1933. Pp. xiv, 541. $3.00.) 


Tus is the first volume of an economic survey of the ancient Roman 
world. Three more volumes are promised. They will contain sections on 
the Roman provinces and Italy in Imperial times contributed by a group of 
scholars working under the general supervision of Professor Frank. The first 
aim of the series is “to present the sources (literary, epigraphical, papyrolog- 
ical) and to. give due attention to the economic meaning of the archaeological 
evidence”. In most cases, translations of the original sources are appended 
for the benefit of non-classically trained students, primarily economists, who 
may wish to consult the work. In the first volume it was impossible to print 
in full all pertinent passages, but the sources have been well sifted so as to 
avoid repetition and the inclusion of material believed to be unreliable by the 
editor. Although this procedure was probably necessary, it detracts some- 
what from the profession of impartial objectivity which prefaces the work. 


1 It is hoped that the thorough and cautious H. Maspero, who masters both the sources 
and the literature, will proceed from his La Chine antique (which halts with the start of 
the Ch'in empire in 221 B. C.). An English translation of this splendid book is reported 
to be ready. Franke's Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches (vol. I. o 225 A. D.) is interest- 
ing and suggestive, but not of first water in critical acumen and balance, It would be 
desirable to translate one of the best Japanese histories of China. The Cresset series has 
' promised a volume by V. K. Ting, who is likely to stimulate scholars by the bold employ- 
ment of his knowledge of China's past, disciplined in practical geology and archeology. 
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“It is not our purpose here to theorize. We have preferred to assemble the 
sources and let others draw the facile anthropo-geographical inferences." 

In view. of the scarcity of reliable irformation about economic matters in 
Republican Rome and Italy, whether contemporary or late, the first volume 
will prove disappointing to those who expect a mass of detailed and certified 
material on agriculture, trade, commerce, and manufacturing. Even in 
matters of public finance, to which about a quarter of the book is devoted, 
the details are necessarily highly conjectural. Here possibilities, given exem- 
pli gratia, frequently take the place of certainties, as Professor Frank has been 
careful to state. 

After an introduction dealing with Rome before the Gallic fire, there are 
five chapters. The section on agriculture in chapter III. is particularly valuable 
because of the inclusion of extended passages from Cato's treatise on agricul- 
ture. Where the sources permit, there are also sections on prices. At the end 
of the volume there is a selected bibliography. For the exclusion of important ` 
archeological articles Professor Frank offers an apology in the preface, an 
apology which presumably covers such passages as the last sentence on page 
25 which refers to certain important excavations without informing the reader 
where they have been published. 

May I suggest that maps would have added materially to the value of the 
volume, especially as places mentioned are not always to be found in some 
of the commonly used classical atlases? It is possibly not too late to remedy 
this defect in the three remaining volumes where maps will be indispensable, 
certainly for readers who are not familiar with the geography of the Roman 
Empire. 

There is a marked lack of consistency in giving weights and measures 
which is often confusing to the reader, possibly to the author as well, for it 
is not easy to see how otherwise he has equated (p. 389) four hundred talents 
with $2,400,000. To estimate land now in acres, now in jugera, now in 
square miles, and now in square kilometers requires both a nimble mind 
and constant reference to the table given on page 422. 

In his treatment of the early coinage of Rome, Professor Frank is con- 
servative, rejecting with some asperity Mattingly’s analyses of the numismatic 
evidence. Although Professor Frank preserves an appearance of impartiality 
when he says that it will be many yezrs before an agreement can be reached 
on this question, his disparaging attitude toward numismatists, including 
with their work also the historical documents known as coin types, seems to 
have prevented him from giving Mattingly’s thesis adequate consideration. 
It may be worth noting here that a recently published hoard of early Roman 
and Italian coins seems to’ confirm rather than to confute Mattingly. Thus 
we ought to reserve judgment on Professor Frank’s theories about the part 
played by coinage in the economic crises at Rome before the end of the 


Second Punic War. 
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Except for a few emendations and interpretations of ancient sources, 
most of which have been published separately in recent classical periodicals, 
the book offers little that is novel. . Instead it is a sober compilation of 
material widely scattered throügh ancient sources and modern commeritaries. 
Such a work has long been needed. It will be very useful for economists and 
classical students alike. Almost no one but Professor Frank would have had 
the courage and patience to undertake such a project, and no one is better 
fitted than he to complete it. The volume augurs well for the series. 

The University of Cincinnati. ALLEN B. Wzsr. 


La monarchie féodale en France et en Angleterre, X-XIII siècle, 
Par Cn. Prrrr-DurAILLIs, membre de l'Institut, directeur de l'Office 
national des universités. [L'évolution de l'humanité, volume 41.] 
(Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 1933. Pp. xvii, 477. 40 fr.) 
Meprevauists have long realized that the feudal monarchies in France and 

England constituted in many ways a single topic. T'o demonstrate, however, 

how "les deux pays ont vécu—en symbiose" was a task demanding such 

mastery of both French and English history that it is not surprising that 
hitherto no one has been bold enough to attempt it. The present author 
achieves a success which will be welcomed by everyone interested in the 

Middle Ages. | 
He offers a work of real synthesis, seeking to explain rather than to de- 

scribe. This requires consideration of events, persons, and institutions in 

relation to each other. By describing how the feudal group, a very human 

;group dominated by different personalities at different times, worked on 

particular questions during this epoch, the author makes institutional de- 

velopment clearly a part of political history, and he is able to show how and 
why the working of similar institutions led to widely different results. 

The present work 1s much more than a parallel study of two adjacent 
countries.. It is fundamentally a discussion of the conflict between “la notion 
d'État" and “la notion de seigneurie", a description of the growth of monarchy 
within the feudal system, a monarchy, however, which was more than feudal 
in its origins, but which utilized feudal law and feudal ideas to build up its 
own super-feudal position and thus to transform the state. In this connection 
we see the reémergence of the idea of subjects, and are shown how the system 
of feudal consultation helped to develop the 1dea of general royal legislation 
for the public good. The author describes the ideology behind events and 
institutions, the different conceptions of monarchy held by jurists, clergy, 
and barons in Angevin England, the ideas moving Simon de Montfort, the 
theories of royalty in thirteenth century France, The leading, and often 
decisive part played by the Church in formulating and applying these ideas 
is emphasized. At the same time due consideration is given to the influence 
of personalities. Indeed the triumph of monarchy in France is ascribed to 
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the leadership of Philip Augustus and Saint Louis and the book closes with 
an explanation of how the latter's reputation popularized the monarchical 
idea. Along with generalization, however, goes a disposition to explain in- 
dividual events by their immediate causes rather than to fit them into some 
larger trend. This is the realistic approach to history, but it is one which 
- can be utilized only by a scholar with a mastery of the literature and the 
sources. n 
Not only does the book summarize the most recent scholarship but it also 
contains the results of the author's own researches which often lead him to 
disagree with other authorities and to offer his own intepretations even 
though space be lacking for a full explanation of his position. He asserts his 
belief that the great dukes always recognized the existence of their obligation 
to do homage to the early Capetians. In like manner he holds that the great 
domestic officials did not disappear under Hugh and Robert. The theory 
that Henry I.’s charter was æ contract between king and barons he rejects. 
By emphasizing the elective character of the English kingship he takes issue 
with Norgate on the accession of John. The Becket affair he brushes aside 
on the theory that Becket did not personify the Church nor represent the 
English clergy. The collapse of the Angevin Empire is explained on the 
ground that John was really insane, a victim of cyclothymia. Even spelling, 
as in Plantegenet and Isambour of Denmark, is corrected to conform with the 
sources. "There is a detailed discussion of how the later Capetians gradually 
increased the number of their immediate vassals, thereby achieving the result 
which the Salisbury oath accomplished for the Norman kings. A résumé of 
the author's researches on the origin of the baillis offers the conclusion that 
Philip was inspired by Anglo-Norman institutions. — Philip's apologetic 
renunciation of the Saladin tithe is cited as demonstrating the power of the 
French Church, a significance overlooked by Cartellieri. Occasionally there 
are brilliant and penetrating ideas such as the suggestion that Bracton was 
actuated by an unconscious Machiavellianism, similar to that of a modern 
French bureaucrat, when he formulated theories which really meant govern- 
„ment by expert officials like himself. And some may be startled by the 
theory, reminiscent of modern Balkan politics, that the English are by nature 
a passionate people given to extremes of violence. 
This is a very stimulating work. Its sequel in this series will be eagerly 
awaited. 
Williams College. RicHARD A, NEWHALL. 


Nouvelles études sur les institutions financiéres de le France à la fin 
du Moyen Age: Ites origines et le premier siècle de la chambre ou 
cour des aides de Paris. Par Gustave Duronrt-Ferrier, professeur 
à l'École des chartes. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1933. Pp. 271. 30 fr.) 
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Tus may be described as Professor Dupont-Ferrier's third volume on the 
early history of the aides, the extraordinary taxes of the Old Régime. The 
first part of his Ezudes, the one describing the origin and collection of such 
taxes before 1500, has been described in this review (XXXVII. 737). The 
volume before us, similar in scope, is devoted to the court which had jurisdit- 
tion over cases arising in connection with the aides, in many ways the counter- 
part of the English court of the exchequer. The study is characterized by the 
precise and admirable scholarship which marked the earlier one and relies for 
the most part on the same sources—the surviving registers of the cour des 
aides, hitherto little examined. 

So similar were the terms chambre and cour as applied to the court that 
contemporaries used them interchangeably. In 1355 the court was not dif- 
ferentiated from the group of généraux who were designated to administer 
the first levy of the aides. Evidence for such differentiation by 1373 rests 
upon the statement of an eighteenth century historian that he had seen a 
register of 1373-1375. At best the court's life was intermittent until 1390, 
when its establishment was assured. The first five registers spared by fire 
date from 1397 to 1412 and reveal the holding of 100 to 148 audiences a year. 
When Charles VII. returned to Paris in 1436 he housed the court in the 
Palais de la Cité and Louis XI. turned over to it the queen’s apartments there. 
To lessen its tasks two subsidiaries were set up, one in 1437 for Languedoc 
with its seat at Montpellier, the other in 1450 for Normandy with its seat at 
Rouen. Though sovereign, the two referred serious cases to the court at Paris. 

The personnel of the Paris court consisted of a president, four généraux, 
three counselors, a procureur, and an avocat du rot. Official standards were 
not always above reproach and we have a full account of charges brought in 
1468 by his colleagues against Maistre Erlant, a général who attended some 
eight hundred sessions. Violence, favoritism, and venality were alleged 
against him and even open trafficking in the halls of the Palais. The court 
had certain legislative functions. Not only did it actively draft the ordon- 
nances touching the aides but it was empowered to interpret and modify 
them, assisted by two or more members of the Grand Conseil. It might decline 
to register them until the king insisted. It had, too, administrative features; 
for, although there were other généraux for the administration of the aides, 
subordinate officials were responsible to the généraux of the court as well. 
Disputes touching authority naturally arose. In the exercise of jurisdiction, 
the peculiar business of the cour des aides, it stood somewhat in contrast to 
the parlement de Paris. While the competence of the latter extended to 
matters touching revenues from the royal domaines, that of the former em- 
braced all other revenues, the sum of which had by 1461 come to be thirty 
times greater. The parlement admitted a feudal element, the cour des aides 
was exclusively monarchical. Since the parlement was the older and more 
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dignified court, feeling itself the image of the Roman senate and a partner 
of the king in sovereignty, it showed contempt for its upstart neighbor and, 
despite professions of readiness to codperate, it precipitated conflicts of juris- 
diction and disregarded rdyal ordonnances which protected its rival. In pro- 
cedure the cour des aides did not fulfill the hopes which the king at the time 
of its creation had expressed. It failed to avoid delays, soon coming to rely 
upon written rather than upon oral testimony and introducing various 
mémoires, plaidoiries, enquêtes, rapports, and appointements. While in this 
inefficiency it reflected current social tendencies, it did establish itself as a 
strong financial support of royalty and came to share materially in the some- 
what collegiate conduct of affairs uncer the Old Régime. As a study of 
fifteenth century governmental and sccial organization, Professor Dupont- 
Ferrier's book 1s of great interest. 
Bryn Mawr College. — H. L. Gray. 


The London Weavers’ Company. By Frances Consirt, B. Litt., Ph. D. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press. 
1933. Pp. xi, 343. $8.00.) 

Tuts beautifully printed and illustrated work carries the history of the 
London Weavers* Company from the middle of the twelfth century, when 
the gild received its first royal charter, to 1600, Miss Consitt plans to devote 
a second volume to the later history of the company. The present study is 
based upon manuscripts in the Public Record Office, the London Guildhall, 
and especially upon the records of the weavers, which were placed at Miss 
Consitt's disposal by the court of the company. She has printed a consider- 
able number of these records, together with some documents from the Guild- 
hall, in a series of appendixes which occupies approximately as much space 
as her text. She has handled her material with meticulous care, such as we 
should expect from a pupil of Mr. Lipson, and such as quickly inspires con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the work. Her volume gives the most complete 
account of an English medieval gild that has yet been published. 

While Miss Consitt's researches supply many new and interesting details, 
they do not greatly alter the broad picture of gild life obtained from earlier 
books, especially from the study of the late Professor Unwin. Nor do they 
provide us with much unexpected information concerning medieval industrial 
organization. What we learn confirms the impression already formed from 
more general works concerning the place of the textile industry in the 
medieval town economy of England and the Continent. As the market for 
cloth in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was wider than that for most 
other commodities, and as the raw materials for its manufacture, especially 
wool, and alum for dyeing, had to be obtained from considerable distances, 
textile manufacture offered an especially fertile field for the spread of the 
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domestic system. The weavers were everywhere among the first town crafts- 
men to become dependent upon traders for their raw materials and their 
markets. It is no surprise, therefore, to find that in London before the end 
of the thirteenth century many members of the weavers’ gild had come 
under the control of the burellers, whose origin Miss Consitt has been unable 
to trace, but who appear to have been the most important dealers in cloth 
prior to the ascendancy of the drapers in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. She has also not been able to determine to what extent the weavers 
purchased this yarn and sold the cloth made with it, to what extent the burel- 
lers advanced them the yarn and paid them a wage for their labor upon it. 
She reaches the conclusion that the London craftsmen were not reduced to 
so extreme a dependence upon traders as were the weavers in the textile towns 
of Flanders and northern France. | 

It was natural, with the growing power of trading corporations like the 
grocers or drapers, that the weavers should Have lost the leading position 
among the London gilds which they had held in the twelfth century. On 
the other hand, the democratic nature of the government within the weavers' 
gild persisted longer than in most other companies, partly because the 
capital required to purchase the looms was small. It was not until the second 
half of the sixteenth century that the conflict of interests between the yeo- 
manry, who worked with their hands, and a few wealthy members of the 
gild, who wished to employ weavers to work for them, became acute. The 
unity of interests within the company had been threatened in the time of 
Edward III. by the immigration of Flemish weavers, many of whom, unlike 
most of the native London weavers, were employers of labor. The gild 
appears to have resisted the resulting pressure toward an internal oligarchy 
by refusing to unite with the Flemish until 1497. Miss Consitt suggests that 
the willingness of the natives to compromise at that time may have been due 
to the decay in the London textile industry as a whole during the fifteenth 
century, through the competition from weavers in the country districts, where 
there was less resistance to more capitalistic methods of production. Miss 
Consitt's story confirms the view that while the woolen textile workers were 
among the first artisans to become dependent upon the capital of traders, 
their gild organization provided an important brake upon the further 
progress of capitalist industrial organization in the towns, and tended to 
force it into country districts relatively free from regulative traditions. Her 
book also confirms the view that this process took place somewhat later in 
England than in the Low Countries and northern France. 

In an age which is inclined to exaggerate the virtue of novelty, it would 
be shortsighted to complain of a monograph merely on the ground that it 
does not seriously modify existing views of industrial history. We can 
hardly know too much about this subject, and Miss Consitt has put economic 
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historians in her debt by the careful account which she has given of the most 
important of English weaving gilds. At the same time, one might point out 
that students have devoted a somewhat disproportionate amount of space to 
the gilds of London and to the history of textiles. Greater attention could 
well be paid by the industrial historian to the breaking of new ground in 
other directions. The truth or falsehood of old generalizations must be tested 
by the investigation of less explored fields, especially of gild life in English 
provincial towns, of the building trades, including shipbuilding, and of in- 
dustries like the mining and working up of ores and the manufacture of salt, 
which were frequently carried on even in the thirteenth century altogether 
outside the medieval town economy. 
The University of Chicago. Joun U. Ner. 
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Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. NEALE. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. 1934. Pp. 402. $35.) 

Tus book is addressed to the general reader. It lacks footnotes, a bibliog- 
raphy, appendixes, and all the other obvious trappings of scholarship. But it 
has been written by one of the most eminent of living authorities upon the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It therefore deserves very careful consideration. 

There can be no doubt about its scholarship.. Even without documenta- 
tion that fact will be clear enough to those at all familiar with the source 
material available on the reign of the great queen. Indeed they will detect 
evidences of fresh discoveries which Professor Neale himself has made but 
has been too modest to proclaim. One regrets a little his concession to the 
assumed popular distaste of footnotes. An unobtrusive numeral in the text 
with appended references discreetly concealed somewhere in the back of the 
book could hardly have disturbed the casual reader and would have been dis- 
tinctly helpful to the curious student. But we must be grateful for what we 
have and not cry for the moon. 

Merely as a tour de force the book is a remarkable performance. In some- 
thing less than four hundred pages Professor Neale not only presents a clear 
picture of Elizabeth as a woman, but he discusses, with a sure grasp of the 
enormous mass of documentary material on the subject, all the major prob- 
lems she had to face as queen. And he is quite guiltless of that besetting sin 
of the popular biographer—the disposition to elaborate on the personal 
idiosyncrasies and personal frailties of his subject to the neglect of those 
qualities which really constitute the chief claim to remembrance. The great- 
ness of Elizabeth’s father has, for instance, been obscured by what appears 
to be a fashionable preoccupation with his marriages, and she, herself, has 
barely escaped a similar preoccupation with her failures to marry. 

Professor Neale sees her first and foremost as a queen, and he is disposed 
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to ascribe the great things which we associate with her reign in England to her 
abilities as a queen. In this particular he breaks sharply with Froude’s classical 
account of her. What Froude sees as miserliness, Neale sees as thrift; what 
Froude condemns as vacillating, Neale applauds as a wise opportunism; what 
Froude deplores as inertia, Neale commends as masterly inactivity. The fact 
is, of course, that nothing succeeds like success, and if we admit, as we are 
bound to admit, that the achievements of Elizabeth’s reign were great, it is 
not hard to justify any course of policy which compassed them. But whether 
it was wise leadership that turned the trick, or whether it was that the stars 
in their courses were fighting for England, it is not so easy-to decide. To 
a considerable extent one’s decision in the matter will depend upon one’s 
objective. ,Granted that the important business was England's immediate 
peace and prosperity, Elizabeth achieved it. Yet it can hardly be doubted 
that the foundations were laid in her reign for the civil wars in the next 
century. And it is not apparent that she showed either wisdom or foresight 
in dealing with the major economic issues of her day. Professor Neale does 
well to emphasize the importance of her financial problems. “For all its 
drabness and difficulty, finance is the essence of ‘Elizabeth’s story" (p. 282). 
Perhaps she perceived this, but apart from her efforts to save her treasury 
from the cormorants who hovered about her, it does not appear that she did 
anything very intelligent about the matter. Even in her thrift she was penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. It was hard enough to wring a penny from her or 
a foot of land, but she gave away in commercial concessions countless thou- 
sands. And she did virtually nothing at all to develop a sound system of 
taxation, though she knew well enough that the existing methods were hope- 
lessly inadequate to tap the developing wealth of England. 

Perhaps nothing could be done. Perhaps the important thing after all was 
to keep the good will of her subjects. But storms were brewing about her 
before she died, and the next century was to prove that the problems she 
evaded eventually had to be faced. The greatest objection to her whole 
course of procedure was that it depended for success upon her extraordinary 
flexibility of mind, her complete indifference to principle, and her almost 
uncanny perception of the temper of her people. Given a sovereign without 
these attributes—given a James or a Charles Stuart, for instance—and the 
application of what appeared to be her system of government spelt disaster. 
Her greatest achievement was her conquest of the hearts of her subjects. 
“This I account the glory of my crown that I have ruled with your loves." 
But unfortunately she created no machinery to perpetuate this splendid con- 
ception of government by consent. It died with her, and, barring a brief 
resurrection under Charles II., was never again to be realized in the form in 
which she conceived it in England. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Convers READ. 
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The European Nations in the West Indies, 14953-1688. By Arruur PER- 
civaL Newron, M.A., D.Lit., F.S.A., Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London, Fellow of King's College, Lon- 
don. [The Pioneer Histories, edited by V. T. Harrow and J. A. 
Wiuiamson.] (London: A. and C. Black; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1933. Pp. xviii, 356. $3.50.) 

Tue authors who contribute volumes to the Pioneer Histories “have all", 
write the editors, “had experience of research in the original evidence per- 
taining to their subjects, and . . . give the results of that research in narratives 
which should appeal to the general reader". Professor Newton admirably 
exhibits these qualities by his critical knowledge of the sources, a long experi- 
ence as director of a productive seminar in imperial history, a ciscriminating 
sense of the significant, and the clarity and force of his style. 

His book is in the main a record covering two centuries of the struggle 
by Europeans—as individuals, as nations, and as alliances—against Spanish 
pretensions to territorial, maritime, and commercial monopolv in the New 
World. 'This position was challenged by violence, long amounting to anarchy 
west of Borgia's Line. Buccaneering was in a sense feudalism at its worst 
gone to sea. Ás British and French rayal authority gradually mastered the 
agencies of force, the pressure of nations upon Spain became irresistible. 
By the great treaties of the seventeenth century and a succession of assientos 
she abandoned the position that the Caribbean was a mare clausum, admitted 
limited commercial intercourse, and recognized the legality of foreign occupa- 
tion or conquest of regions long neglected by her. By the end of the period 
comity in Europe meant comity in America; anarchy west oz the line was 
replaced by international law. 

Such in broad outline is the epic of the transit of European civilization to 
the Western World, particularly in regard to international relations. The 
scene is filled in with intimate studies, sometimes revised estimates of sig- 
nificant characters, such as Columbus, Hawkins, Drake, Menéndez, Crom- 
well, Piet Hein, and Sir Henry Morgan. The failure of Columbus as a 
- colonizer is contrasted with the success of Ovando. Newton connects Spanish 
colonial administration with previous techniques in their government of the 
Canary Islands; he credits the system of repartimientos as having been derived 
from the conquered Moors. His treatment of Spanish leadership and its 
capacity to learn reveals an independence of tradition and eagerness to be fair. 
Hawkins’s futile endeavor to establish legitimate trade with the Indies prior to 
his raids, his exploits and Drake's are zdmirably treated. The significance of 
British, French, and Qutch settlements in the Caribbean is found mainly in 
their strategic value for commerce and naval operations. Providence was to 
be the English spearhead of the “Western Design” for conquering Central 
America. Its destruction by Spain was avenged by Cromwell’s conquest of 
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Jamaica. The transformation of Jamaica by Governors Modyford and Lynch 
from a buccaneering base into a depot for peaceful trade, often conducted 
nominally by Spanish factors, was prophetic of the practical conquest of the 
Caribbean by bourgéois civilization. As the seventeenth century closed the 
stage was already set for the Anglo-French act in the drama for colonial 
supremacy. 

Pomona College. Frank W. PITMAN. 


Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904. By Lieutenant Colonel J. S. Omonp, 
M.B.E., M.C., Royal Army Ordnance Corps. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. vili, 187. 
$2.75.) 

Tue late Graham Wallis, while lecturing to an army class at the London 
School of Economics six years ago, suggested the need of an adequate study 
of the problem of army control in England. That suggestion resulted in this 
well-presented little study by Colonel Omond, which helps to do for British 
military policy what Upton, Huidekoper, and Ganoe have done for this coun- 
try's similar problems. The value of Colonel Omond’s work lies chiefly in its 
useful codrdination of fairly intricate subject matter. The period from 
1640 to 1815 is treated in two chapters drawn from general secondary works 
and contains little that is not already familiar to the general student of 
British history. The colonel’s original contributions lie in his treatment of the 
past century, where he has drawn heavily upon memoirs and upon the 
voluminous reports of the very numerous commissions of military inquiry. 

The matter of supreme military control has been a difficult one for 
democracies to solve. England solved its problem with its characteristic 
practice of muddling evolution. The men who drew up the Mutiny Act had 
fresh in their minds both the army’s usurpation of the civil government 
under Cromwell and, more recently, the efforts of James II. to overawe the 
metropolis with his regiments on Hounslow Heath. They made arrange- 
ments to keep both the army and the crown from going too far again by 
establishing periodic parliamentary control over discipline and appropriations. 
With that basic principle established, Parliament neglected the army during 
the eighteenth century. 

After Waterloo, there was obvious need for administrative reform in the 
armed forces. Military control was exercised by thirteen virtually inde- 
pendent offices, and naval control by fifteen. The latter were effectively co- 
ordinated in 1832 under the first lord of admiralty, a cabinet officer, but the 
army had to wait seventy-two years more for a similar concentration of re- 
sponsibility and authority. One of the main obstacles to military reform was 
. Victoria who, throughout her long reign, jealously regarded army control as a 
special royal prerogative. The blunderings of the Crimean War forced partial 
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reforms in 1855, when the scattered offices were combined under two roofs. 
One of these was the war office in Pall Mall, controlled by the secretary oi 
state for war. The other was the Horse Guards, where the commander in 
chief held sway. The line of demarcation between the two was not made 
clear and friction was increased by the attitude of the Duke of Cambridge, 
the queen's cousin, who was commander in chief from 1856 to 1895. An 
ultraconservative, he considered himself under crown rather than parlia- 
mentary authority, and resisted the latter even after the Cardwell reforms of 
1870 brought the Horse Guards and war office under one roof. He was ousted 
in favor of Wolseley in 1895 but the disputed question of supreme control had 
a bad effect in the Boer War. That shock, in addition to the passing of 
Victoria, paved the way in 1904 for sweeping military reforms in which the 
commander in chief gave way to a chief of staff directly subordinate to the 
secretary of state for war. ‘This victory for parliamentary control made 
possible the Haldane reforms which helped to put the British army in condi- 
tion to meet its great responsibilities in 1914. Colonel Omond analyzes the 
situation clearly and without obvious bias. A chronological summary is use- 
ful in helping the reader to follow tke story. l 
Princeton University. Rosert G. ALBION. 


Histoire de la marine française. Par CHARLES pE La RONCIÈRE, conser- 
vateur à la Bibliothèque nationale. Tome VI, Le crépuscule du 
grand règne: L'apogée de la guerre de course. (Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 1932. Pp. 603. 48 fr.) | 
M. La Ronciére has at last given us another volume of his magnum opus 

upon the French navy, which has been so well received by French savants. 

It carries us from Colbert's death to that of Louis XIV., a period which 

witnessed the beginning of the Second Hundred Years War, with France 

facing the two leading naval powers. The results of the maritime contest . 

would have been a foregone conclusion, had not the Dutch and English been 

compelled to protect their great merchant fleets trading with all corners of - 
the earth. 

The earlier phases of the naval war favored France, as Bantry Bay and 
Beachy Head sufficiently attest. 'The Allied victory two years later was largely 
nullified by the Smyrna disaster, which led William III. to keep a fleet in the 
Mediterranean during the winter. Louis XIV.’s threat of a descent upon 
Britain quickly brought this fleet back to the Channel. Louis then captured 
Barcelona, forced Savoy to become his ally, and secured a fairly satisfactory 
peace that he might face the momentous problem of the Spanish Succession. 
It could not be solved without a war, which found France without the services 
of Tourville, her greatest naval leader, and of Bart, her incomparable corsair. 
The repulse of the Allies at Cadiz was followed by an unexpected victory . 
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at Vigo, which forced Portugal to join them. The greatest Allied achieve- 
ment was probably the capture of Gibraltar, which France nearly regained at 
. Vélez Málaga. The English conquest of Minorca was likewise neutralized. 
in part by the French defense of Toulon. 


The history under review is drawn upon a much larger canvas than this, 


for it includes all phases of French maritime activity—-commerce, colonies, and |,» 
to an even greater degree privateering which was so inextricably intertwined 
with both. The treatment takes the form of an epic; of a glorious chapter in 
French history even though it ended in disaster. The author has his heroes, 

a galaxy of them indeed, with Vauban, Iberville, and Duguay-Trouin, lead- 
ing the van; he also has his villains in Louvois and Pontchartrain; and to 
make his cast complete, even a *villainess" in Madame de Maintenon. He 
describes with zest the prodigies of valor performed by French sailors, espe- 
cially the privateers from St. Malo and Dunkirk, who repeatedly accom- 
plished the impossible. x 

The work is critical and impartial. It is based upon an astonishing 
amount of research in all the Parisian archives, as well as several of those 
in the provinces. English manuscripts have been studied less intensively, but 
the secondary materials have been thoroughly explored. ^ Vauban is the 
author's outstanding hero, the engineer who was more than an engineer, a 
man with a vision of what the navy, commerce, and colonies would mean 
to France; "l'apótre de la guerre de course", which might have accomplished 
far more with more intelligent support from Pontchartrain, whose jealousy 
and pusillanimity were among the greatest liabilities of the French navy. 

The author feels that the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes cost France 
very dearly. She lost some of her greatest business men, and large numbers 
of well-trained sailors, rnany of whom joined the enemy, to whom they proved 
invaluable as pilots and spies. The Allied secret service, with its head- 
quarters at Rotterdam was, thanks largely to Huguenots, exceedingly ef- 
ficient. M. La Ronciére rightly emphasizes the enormous booty secured by 
French corsairs. Through their efforts and the Assiento, France secured some 
tWo hundred million livres. On one occasion merchants from St. Malo 
lent Louis XIV. thirty millions, which saved France from ruin (pp. 570- 
576). The author is probably the most critical of the behavior of the 
French fleet at Vélez Málaga, being convinced that with a little more courage 
it might have relieved Gibraltar. In the main he holds Mme. de Maintenon 
and her "bátards de cotillon”, who were in command, responsible. 

When one has received so much, it seems a bit ungrateful to ask for more. 
Above all we would welcome a comprehensive index, which most learned 
French works lack. Maps and diagrams are too few ‘for the later portions. 
Maps of French colonial possessions, of the Channel, and of the Baltic area 
would have been welcome. The style is succinct, at times almost stirring. 
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For a work so comprehensive we have noticed very few errors, and none of 
consequence. The Bredah was an English, not a Dutch, ship (p. 285). 
Despite the author’s great knowledge of the secondary materials, he has 
missed some recent monographs on Ryswick, Hudson's Bay, the Assiento, and 
the Canadian expedition of 1711. He has been most generous, however, in 
V. citing secondary works, many of which could have added little to his own 
vast knowledge. The work does not indicate the great significance of the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean in William’s reign, nor the part Louis XIV. 
played in French naval policy. This volume, however, is a truly great con- 
tribution to historical literature. It represents French historical scholarship at 
its peak, which is to-day probably the best in the world. 
Indiana University. WiLLiAM THomas MORGAN. 


Calendar oj State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
January, 1719, to December, 1721, preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Two volumes. Edited by Cect Heaptam, M.A. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1933. Pp. xlii, 435; Ixiii, 588. £r ros.) 


Tue three years covered by these volumes witnessed two events of more 
than ordinary importance for the history of English colonization. After 
suffering from years of mismanagement, the leading inhabitants of South 
Carolina rose to overthrow the authorizy of the proprietors and petitioned the 
king to put the province under his immediate government. This revolution 
played directly into the hands of the board of trade, since it provided an 
opportunity to carry one step forward the board's long-cherished policy of 
abolishing proprietary and corporate governments throughout the colonies. 
The uprising and subsequent installation of Francis Nicholson as first royal 
governor are the subject matter of numerous documents, many of which are 
here printed for the first time. 

The second event of major importance was the presentation by the board 
of trade of its great report of 1721 on the state of the continental colonies 
(1720-1721, sec. 656).. After describing with some detail the conditions and 
needs of each of these colonies, the board went on to discuss colonial com- 
merce. Already American markets had become of enormous value to the 
mother country, absorbing annually Eritish exports worth £1,000,000, nearly 
half of which went to the continent, while colonial commerce in general 
supported, directly or indirectly, one-third of all British shipping. The report 
then describes French advances in the back country and suggests farsighted 
-measures for the protection of Britain’s interests against these menacing en- 
croachments. Next the board took up its favorite old topic, the evils resulting 
from the continuance of corporate and proprietary governments, and urged 
once more the desirability of royalization. After treating various minor 
topics the report concludes with bold proposals for the partial unification of 
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all the colonies under a single lord lieutenant or captain general and for the 
centralization of responsibility in England by conferring upon the board of 
trade authority and status comparable to that of the treasury and admiralty. 
This document has previously been printed, in whole or in part, a number of 
times, and is here given with several minor omissions, yet it impresses the 
reader afresh as one of the great state papers in the history of English colonial p» 
administration. Had the ministry carried out more of its recommendations at 
the time, Great Britain would later have been spared much trouble and loss. 

Numerous other matters fill the pages of these volumes. War with 
Spain and negotiations with France over intercolonial boundaries brought the 
colonies once more into the field of international politics, The production of 
naval stores and iron end the preservation of the woods were the subjects of 
several important documents, and especially of a noteworthy memorial by 
Joshua Gee (tbid., sec. 698). In the West Indies piracy was still a major 
curse, though the capture and execution of the notorious Rackham, Vane, 
and others suggested that the situation might soon yield before vigorous 
action. Worn out by the obstinacy of the Jamaica assembly, Governor Lawes 
proposed repeatedly that a resort be had to parliamentary taxation of the 
island, as Robert Hunter had suggested for New York a decade before. 
Barbados was reduced to a state of chaos when, after the recall of Governor 
Lowther, two appointees in succession died before assuming the governor- 
ship, while the council was torn by factional rivalries. The island was 
also disturbed by fears of an ecclesiastical court, which vied with the vice 
admiralty court of Massachusetts as an object of popular distrust and hatred. 
For the improvement of Indian relations on the continent the board of trade 
made an interesting suggestion when they added to the Nova Scotia instruc- 
tions an article for the encouragement of intermarriage between British set- 
tlers and the aborigines and proposed that this policy be applied in the older 
colonies as well. 

While many of the papers calendared hark back to issues raised in earlier 
volumes, others indicate what were to be some of the most pressing problems 
of the years to come: colonial currency, the Acadians, and trade with the 
foreign West Indies. That the Calendar has now reached the third decade of 
the eighteenth century is a cause for congratulation to its able editor, Cecil 
Headlam, and for satisfaction to all students of the period. 

Yale University. LzoNARD W. LABAREE. 


Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution francaise, 1715-1782. Par 
Dante, Morner, professeur de littérature francaise à la Sorbonne. 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 1933. Pp. 552. 6o fr.) 


Ir is encouraging—at least for those who make a living from the study 
of history—to reflect that no subject is ever wholly written out. After one 
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hundred and fifty years of research and dispute, there would seem to be little 
to add to our knowledge of the intellectual background of the French Revolu- 
tion. Yet M. Mornet has managed to add a good deal. The most obvious 
novelty of this book is the extraordinary thoroughness with which it pursues 
eighteenth century writers from the first-rate to the tenth-rate, from Voltaire 
«t0 Tifaut de la Noue, and still not content, continues the pursuit of the ideas 
of these men into newspapers, clubs, salons, schools, cahzers, into all sorts of 
odd crannies of provincial life. M. Mornet has given one of the best possible 
‘examples of that kind of intellectual history which is really a b-anch of social 
history—the description of the mental furniture of the ordinary man. Of 
course, as long as old periodicals, even old family letters and’ other manu- 
scripts remain untapped, there is no end to the possible accumulation of detail 
on such a subject. M. Mornet himself is reduced to the method of sampling, 
to what he calls “enquétes indirectes” into the spread of the ideas of the 
philosophes. His chapter IX., "Quelques exemples: Un abbé de cour—un 
gentilhomme campagnard—deux petites bourgeoises parisiennes—un jeune 
: bourgeois de province—la jeunesse de quelques révolutionnaires", could be 
continued into volumes. Now this massing of facts is not in itself interesting. 
M. Mornet writes clearly—he is the author of an Histotre de la clarté française 
—and occasionally a striking incident or anecdote rises to the surface of his 
catalogue, but on the whole the book is heavy and dull. 

M. Mornet himself would doubtless maintain that the second novel 
quality of his book springs directly from the first. He does, in spite of the 
clogging mass of his material, attack the old problems implicit in his subject: 
How far was the work of the philosophes responsible for the outbreak of the 
Revolution? What was the respective róle of interests and ideas in preparing 
for the Revolution? Were the political ideas of the philosophes absurdly 
Utopian, tailored to fit an unreal, abstract man? What was the part of 
Freemasonry in bringing about tlie Revolution? ‘To these questions he gives 
answers remarkable for their moderation and common sense. He is bound by 
his official position at the Sorbonne to attack Taine and to support the Fathers 
of the Revolution. But he accepts neither the extreme economiz determinism 
of Mathiez nor the superficial Republican idealism of Aulard. He is con- 
vinced that without the extraordinary penetration of the ideas of the phi- 
losophes into all classes of French society the States-General of 1789 would 
not have been a revolutionary body. He holds that the kind of political ideas 
he finds at work in the crowd before 1789 are far from Utopian or abstract, 
that they reflect real grievances and assume real men. He insists—and this is 
an interesting point—that "les origines de la Révolution sont une histoire; 
l'histoire de la Révolufion en est une autre" (p. 471). He is inclined to 
question the planned participation of Masonic bodies as such in pre-Revolu- 
tionary propaganda, and rejects Cochin's assimilation of Freemasonry to a 
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political "machine" in. the American sense; but he admits that planning, 
political organizing of minorities, and propaganda account for the actual 
complexion of the third estate in the States-General of 1789 (p. 384). 
Altogether a temperate attitude, free from partisan bitterness. It is possible 
that M. Mornet’s overwhelming acquaintance with such facts as that “L. 
Boutry, d’Alengon, lit Lemaître de Claville et La Bruyère” (p. 213) explains 
the judicious, balanced nature of his conclusions. One is inclined, however, 
to assume that M. Mornet is judicious by temperament. It may well be that 
there was a slight marginal utility left to the last fact he accumulated; it is 
more likely that before he was half way through his heap his conclusions were 
fully formed. After that point (which the individual can determine by the 
exercise of critical and artistic conscience) further facts are about as useful 
as the facts to be obtained from the experimental flipping of a coin to the 
millionth time. 
Harvard University. . CnANE BRINTON. 


Mémoires du général de Caulaincourt, duc de Vicence, grand écuyer 
de l'Empereur. Introduction et notes de Jean Hanoreav. Tome 
IIL, L'agonie de Fontainebleau. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1933. Pp. 
495. 30 fr.) 

VoruMzs I. and II. of this work, reviewed in the American Historical 

Review for October, 1933, covered the period from Erfurt to Lützen. The 


present volume takes up the story with the Congress of Chátillon and carries 


that story to Elba. One regrets that Caulaincourt did not continue his memoirs 
to treat of the Hundred Days. But the three volumes now after a century 
made accessible to historians represent a brilliant addition to Napoleonic 
literature. 

The "Agony of Fontainebleau" was quite as much the Calvary of Caulain- 
court as of Napoleon. This honest, loyal, blunt soldier is still condemned to 
serve a more tortuous and intellectual man than himself. No document has 
ever made clearer the complex material with which the Allies had to deal 
when they entered Paris. Essentially, "power lay in the streets". The Allies 


had no fixed plan, least of all of a Bourbon restoration, and they were of’ 


course torn with dissension and jealousy. Napoleon wanted to salvage what 
he could of his empire by his time-honored device of forcing the enemy to 
appear intransigent. Talleyrand, backed by a handful of royalists, perceived 
that a Bourbon restoration was as inevitably France’s one way out as the 
Consulate had been the one way out in 1799 for a republic oscillating between 
Jacobinism and royalism. Caulaincourt claims the French nation wanted the 
regency of Marie Louise and the King of Rome; but he does not convince the 
reader that they wanted anything effectively except peace. He is naively un- 
impressed with Talleyrand’s shrewd prophecy that, given a regency, Napo- 
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leon would be constantly listening at the door. In fact, he shows in this third 
and last volume of his memoirs the same inability to comprehend Talleyrand’s 
political insights that he exhibited in tke first two. Yet he himself records that 
Napoleon agreed with Talleyrand in the Bourbon solution—once the em- 
peror gave over poker for political judgment! 

~™,, Út was Caulaincourt of course who negotiated the first abdication, and a 
difficult assignment he found it. His was the task of scaling down Napoleon’s 
impossible demands, of attempting to bluff Alexander and the Allies into 
believing the army was still imperialist, and of braving the dislike of Talley- 
rand’s party, to whom he appeared a misguided and over-loyal obstructionist. 
Marmont’s defection and Ney’s candid diplomacy broke up the bluff; and 
only Alexander’s loyalty to his word of honor salvaged Elba for the emperor 
and Parma for the empress. 

The importance of the memoirs derives not merely from their vivid, direct, 
and detailed account of a confused period. It derives even more from the very 
naiveté that Talleyrand must have found so tiresome in Caulaincourt. Talley- 
rand’s intellectual honesty enabled him to embrace duplicity with a smile. 
Caulaincourt’s soldierly code got him into frightful moral jams. He ruefully 
admits that he lied to Alexander when he claimed that the return of the 
Comte d’Artois to Paris as lieutenant general of France would consolidate the 
army behind Napoleon at Fontainebleau. He admits sadly that he had some- 
times to choose between obeying his sovereign's capricious decisions and 

. championing Napoleon’s and France's interests, which, unlike Talleyrand, he . 
still doggedly identifies with each other. He thinks Ney should either have 
served Napoleon’s interests more loyally when he and Macdonald and 
Caulaincourt acted as fellow plenipotentiaries for Napoleon on April 10, 1814, 
or else he should have declined to represent the emperor at all. In short, 
the Agony of Fontainebleau was a problem in loyalty, for Caulaincourt as for 
other Frenchmen. 

Volume III. throws even more new light on Napoleonic history than the 
previous volumes. For instance, in tlie light of Caulaincourt's detailed and 
candid account, it seems no longer feasible to reject the oft-rejected incident of 
Napoleon's attempted suicide. 

Finally, Volume III. contains, besides the excellent notes M. Hanoteau has 
taught us to expect of him, and an index, a most valuable appendix. The 
"original manuscript" of the Caulaincourt memoirs was lost when the Ger- 
mans destroyed the family cháteau in 1917, and M. Hanoteau based Volumes 
I. and IT. on the "Paris manuscript". In August, 1933, after the first two 
volumes had been published, an architect who was clearing the débris of the 
cháteau in order to replace it with a new edifice, discovered in an iron box, 
and unharmed, the “original manuscript”. In the appendix of Volume III, 
M. Hanoteau gives the variants. Incidentally, comparison demonstrated to 
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him that the "original manuscript" contained many corrections which the 

. Paris manuscript lacks, and we may therefore conclude that the “original” is a 

later version and the Paris manuscript is actually the original. The appendix 

of Volume III. is the final evidence offered by M. Hanoteau that the most 

brilliant "find" of many years, in the field of Napoleonic history, has gained 

an editor worthy of his high responsibility. e 
The University of Virginia. STRINGFELLOW Barr. 


British Colonial Government after the American Revolution, 1782-1820. 
By Heren Tarr Mannine, Dean of Bryn Mawr College. [Yale 
Historical Publications, Miscellany, XXVI] (New Haven: Yale | 
University Press. 1933. Pp. xii, 568. $4.00.) 


As Dr. Manning points out, the period after the American Revolution and 
the abolition of the board of trade “is perhaps*the most obscure in the three 
and a quarter centuries of British colonization". Previous accounts have either 
been quite general or particular only from a colonial point of view. By pub- 
lishing the results of her very extensive research in neglected records, there- 
fore, the author has filled in some almost empty pages of history. It is not her 
fault that she can make no very startling revelations, for the motto of the day 
was quieta non movere. Yn Part I. of her book, which is in many ways a con- 
tinuation of L. W. Labaree's Royal Government in America, she treats colo- 
nial institutions generally with an accompanying essay on the administrative 
machinery before 1812. In Part II. she deals singly with Canada, the West 
Indies, the Cape (except assisted immigration), Ceylon, Mauritius, and Aus- 
tralia, concluding with two chapters on the colonial office as it grew up after 
1812. Since the main emphasis is on administration in comprehensive detail, 
much less attention is given to the obscure evolution of new colonial policies, 
part of whose character is foreshadowed (pp. 4-8), but whose general emer- 
gence occurred immediately after the date chosen with which to close this 
study. l 

The events of 1775-1782 did not greatly alter the character of colonial 
administration. Most of Shelburne’s reforms were either short-lived or evaded, 
like his act against absentee officeholders. Stubborn inertia and preoccupation 
with patronage had little chance of being remedied during the Napoleonic 
period. Unity, crispness, and financial strictness began to emerge about 1812 
and are attributable largely to Henry Goulburn under Lord Bathurst’s secre- 
taryship. Yet some large determinants of action had to be accommodated or 
resisted, among them the antislavery movement, the amportance of the West 
Indies as bases for trade, anxiety to secure strategic naval stations (notably on 
the way to the Orient), and the question of applying elsewhere the principles 
in the Quebec Act of respecting former European systems in conquered 
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colonies and of retaining legislative power over them in London. The cbap- 
ters on the origin of the colonial office are to a considerable degree historical 
news. There is an interesting difference with R. L. Schuyler in interpreting 
colonial slavery legislation (pp. 508-509). ` 

On the whole, while the volume provides a lucid and substantiated 

«account of British colonial administration, it will be most helpful when used 

along with histories of the separate colonies. Canada is a convenient example, 
particularly since A. L. Burt has synthesized his studies in The Old Province 
of Quebec, for the two authors reach quite different conclusions on several 
matters. It is not so much that Dean Manning could not be expected to give 
the same close attention to colonial as to British history as-that London pro- 
vides her point of view and most of her information and that the very em- 
phasis on colonial problems in colonial histories affords a convenient counter- 
poise. It might be added that the bibliographical note does not include all the 
materials cited in footnotes and that R. L. Schuyler’s edition of Josiah Tucker 
(1931). considerably invalidates the first footnote of the book. 

Columbia University. l J. B. BREBNER. 


The Rise of Castlereagh. By H. M. Hype, Sometime Exhibitioner of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. (London: Macmillan and Company; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1933. Pp. xii, 478. $8.40.) 
Proressor C. K. Webster has restored the reputation of Lord Castlereagh 

as diplomatist and statesman. But the rehabilitation has been confined to 
foreign affairs. The impression still prevails that in domestic politics and in 
the conduct of Irish affairs, 1797-1801, the influence of Lord Castlereagh was 
baneful. The book under review deals with his public and private life down 
to 1801. It gives the usual, somewhat tedious, account of ancestry; we learn 
about his education and training for public life; the Irish scene is described 
with a considerable amount of detail; and, as might be expected, the greater 
part of the book deals with the eventful vears, 1797-1801, the union with Eng- 
land, and Lord Castlereagh’s share in bringing this about. 

Mr. Hyde has made good use of the Londonderry MSS., of private and 
official papers of colleagues and other contemporaries of Castlereagh, and of 
a mass of printed primary and secondary material dating from or dealing with 
this period. Selections from letters and other documents are sprinkled gen- 
erously through the book; numerous footnotes supply references to sources 
and other works; several excellent illustrations brighten the heavy story; 
appendixes give the descent and family connections of Lord Castlereagh and 
the names of the Irish privy councilors of his time; the book has a brief bib- 
liography and a good index. 

The point of view of the author is revealed in the opening sentence of the 
introduction: “There are few characters in British history that have been 
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treated with more unmerited hatred than that of Lord Castlereagh." Mr. 
Hyde seeks to correct impressions and to remove prejudices; he pleads for a 
judgment based on a knowledge of all relevant facts and an understanding of 
the ramifications of the Irish problem at the close'of the eighteenth century. - 
He is convincing when he deals with the family life of Lord Castlereagh. 
There can be little doubt that the rumors of his incontinence had their origins 
in hatred and in putrid fancy. The new information supplied by Mr. Hyde 
deepens the conviction that Irish politics and the Irish government before the 
union were corrupt to the core; that the island was a cauldron seething with 
passion; and that the hands of the opponents of the union were not cleaner 
than those of its promoters. The youthful Castlereagh is portrayed as some- 
thing of a reformer, who early showed that he possessed the insight that dis- 
tinguishes the statesman. When dealing with the points mentioned, the 
author is on solid ground. But it tends to beconte boggy when he tackles the 
topics of the suppression of the rebellion and the achievement of the union 
with England. 

Mr. Hyde insists, and rightly so, that Castlereagh must be judged by the 
standards of the time and place, and that the epithet "bloody", applied to 
Castlereagh, was a libel. But even when the legitimate allowances are made, 
we can hardly say more than that Mr. Hyde has done his best with a bad case. 
He admits that at times the government made use of disreputable witnesses 
and "strange procedure" in prosecuting traitors (p. 181-183); that disloyal 
militiamen were sentenced to “from five hundred up to fifteen hundred lashes 
apiece" (p. 188); and that the description of the punishment meted out to 
rebels forms a “literary chamber of horrors” (p. 251). But in asking for a his- 
torical judgment favorable to Castlereagh, Mr. Hyde seems to miss the import 
of some of his own quotations. Contemporaries spoke of the methods used 
as “a dreadful business", "the most frightful spectacle which ever disgraced a 
royal residence save the seraglio" (pp. 188, 251). The lord lieutenant, Lord 
Cornwallis, looked upon the negotiations and jobbings that preceded the 
passage of the Act of Union as "dirty work”; he hated himself for engaging 
in it. And Mr. Hyde concedes, “If Castlereagh was troubled with similar 
conscientious scruples he did not show them, nor did his pride suffer like that 
of the Lord-Lieutenant” (p. 326). 

The book is frankly partisan; it contains much that is irrelevant; and it is 
dull reading. But it sheds fresh light on a murky period; and it enriches our 
knowledge of men, events, and policies. 

The University of Wisconsin. ] PAUL KNAPLUND. 


Fiji and the Fijians, 1835-1856. By G. C. Henverson, M.A., Professor 
Emeritus of History, Adelaide University. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson. 1931. Pp. xi, 333. 255.) 
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Turs volume is an elucidation of the journal of one of the first Wesleyan 
missionaries in the Fiji Islands, from 1840 to 1853, the Reverend Thomas Wil- 
liams, who is considered the principal authority on the state of society among 
the Fijians when Europeans first came in contact with them. The book is 
divided into nineteen chapters, contains thirty-nine maps and illustrations, 

“whas a well-selected bibliography, and an adequate index. Every page bears 
witness to the enormous amount of original research and the painstaking 
scholarship of the author. He is always judicious and well-balanced in his 
treatment of facts and principles and he leads the reader through the maze 
of missionary zeal and religious fanaticism with scholarly confidence and 
superb skill. 

His chapter on the Fijian people is remarkable for its clarity and its frank- 
ness. Their primitive religion was much brighter and far more ennobling 
than the missionaries were willing to admit. This is clearly demonstrated even 
though the Fijian had no shame in the consumption of human flesh. Their 
gods approved of it and it not only gave them a feast but a thoroughgoing 
method of revenge upon their enemies. Incessant warfare explains their 
fiendish cruelty and their pleasure in scenes of horror. War to them as to the 
European was the greatest sport and the greatest interest in life. The message 
of Christian love carried by the earnest missionaries was of little influence 

-until it was sustained by a force greater than the Fijian had ever known 
before. "There is not one instance in the records of the missionaries them- 
selves from 1835 to 1856 of a Fijian native having turned his back to 
heathenism from a conviction of the saving power of the Gospel of Christ." 
They accepted Christianity because they learned that the white man's god 
could confer great benefits and was much to be dreaded and feared. It was 
the demonstration of power—the warships and the muskets—that caught and 
held them and made possible the transformation of their social order. 

The chapter on the gospel of hard work is a splendid sermon for all man- 
kind. This the author considers the real way of salvation for the native people 
of the Pacific world. Unless this is learned, no singing, praying, or study of 
the Scriptures are of any avail. In the first period of contact with Christianity 
the turning point in Fiji was the battle of Kamba in 1855 in which the power 
of the white man's god was fully demonstrated. "The triumph of Christianity 
. . . was due in the last analysis to the whole of the white man's civilization 
but especially to those forces that conveyed an impression of irresistible 
power." 

The author criticizes the missionaries for their attempt to drive out poly- 
theism while they preached the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and for teaching 
the gospel of love in the same breath with a hell of unending torture. Yet he 
leaves the reader impressed with the undying faith and zeal of these early 
pioneers of civilization who suffered with their families every hardship and 
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peril in order to serve Him who said "Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature". 

The author has made a contribution of the first importance not only to the 
history of Fiji, but to the history of the triumph of Christianity and European 
civilization in the Pacific world. ` 

The Uniwersity of Iowa. .—. W. Ross LIVINGSTON. 


Sir Edward Grey und das Foreign Office. Von Dr. Marcrer Bovznr. 

- [Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Hochschule für Politik in Berlin und 
des Instituts für Auswärtige Politik in Hamburg, Heft 12.] (Berlin- 
Grunewald: Walther Rothschild. 1933. Pp. vii, 198. 8 M.) 


One of the most striking revelations of the Grosse Politik was the rôle of 
Fritz von Holstein, who dominated German foreign policy from the fall of 
Bismarck until almost the end of the Bülow period. Then there appeared in 
the British, Documents, as the author of innufmerable "minutes", Sir Eyre 
Crowe, a fervid Deutschfresser, whom Hermann Lutz has called “der bóse 
Geist" of the British foreign office, and Sir Arthur Nicolson, Grey's closest 
adviser and certainly no friend of Germany. Were foreign ministers then 
mere puppets in the hands of their subordinates? To answer this question in 
the case of Sir Edward Grey, Dr. Boveri has made a penetrating analysis of 
the British diplomatic correspondence, especially the "minutes", and the 
memoirs and biographies of British politicians. She is concerned, not with 
what British policy was or its wisdom, but with the question how it was deter- 
mined, whether by the crown, the foreign office, the foreign secretary, the 
cabinet, Parliament, or the country; and the result is a book of first-rate 
importance. 

The influence of King Edward VII. was, in the author's opinion, “com- 
paratively small" (p. 19). Of the two prime ministers under whom Grey 
served, Campbell-Bannerman was easily won over to Grey's policy, while 
Asquith was in full sympathy with that policy and defended it before cabinet 
and Parliament when necessary. Ripon, Morley, and Haldane were the col- 
leagues upon whom Grey relied most; Winston Churchill, for all his assertive- 
ness, counted for little. If at the beginning Grey was chary about consulting 
the cabinet, which did not like his policy (a policy, Dr. Boveri argues, largely 
forced on Grey by what Lansdowne had done), the foreign secretary became, 
as the years passed, more and more conscious of the value of cabinet support, 
which enabled him to resist inconvenient pressure from either France or Ger- 
many. The military conversations of 1906 were not at first communicated to 


1 J. A. Spender, Fifty Years of Europe (New York, 1933), expresses a different opinion. 
The difference perhaps arises from the fact that Dr. Boveri relies exclusively on docu- 
mentary evidence, whereas Mr. Spender writes as a journalist who was on intimate terms 
with the leading British politicians. 
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the cabinet, but when Grey perceived that they might bind England too 
tightly to France, he informed the cabinet and submitted to it the notes ex- 
changed with Cambon in November, 1912. The influence of the cabinet was 
also strongly exerted in the negotiations with Germany at the time of the 
Haldane mission. ° | 
Much the most interesting section of the book deals with the influence on 
“Grey of the permanent officials of the foreign office, whose “minutes” are 
subjected to close scrutiny. At the beginning, Grey was unfamiliar with the 
problems before him, and consequently the advice of Sir Charles Hardinge, 
the permanent undersecretary, was of the greatest value. It was Hardinge, in 
the author’s judgment, who indoctrinated Grey with the idea of European 
equilibrium and laid the foundations for the policy of a “free hand”. Dr. 
Boveri is, however, skeptical of the actual effect upon Grey of the anti-German 
tirades of Crowe and the arguments of Nicolson for strengthening the 
Entente. Occasionally Crowe was rebuked; more often his suggestions were 
ignored. Nor could Nicolson persuade Grey to convert the Entente into an 
alliance. No doubt the atmosphere of the foreign office was hostile to Ger- 
many, but the author insists that Grey refused to be run by his office, especially 
in the later years as he acquired knowledge and experience. She believes that 
he devised his own policy, in the light of what cabinet and country would 
approve, and that he tried, if not always successfully, to conduct that policy 
on a high moral basis. Those who think of Grey in the mordant terms of 
Hermann Lutz will hardly recognize him in the sympathetic picture drawn 
by this German lady. In view of his recollections of what he considered Ger- 
man blackmailing in the nineties, of his personal sympathies with France, and 
of the tendencies of the foreign office, “it is perhaps even astonishing”, con- 
cludes Dr. Boveri, “that Grey did not let himself be prejudiced more strongly 
against Germany than was actually the case” (p. 192). 
The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


What Me Befell: the Reminiscences of ]. J. Jusserand. (London: Con- 
stable and Company; Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. 
Pp. ix, 346. $450.) 

FEw books of reminiscence more delightful than this have ever been 
written. The scenes are most various—a charming French landscape and 
country life in boyhood days, Paris and London in student years, Tunis, 
Egypt, Constantinople, London in the eighties, Paris in the nineties, Copen- 
hagen, St. Petersburg, Washington and many other American places, all 
seen with eyes observant of scenery and man-—and birds. The persons are 
most numerous, interesting, and distinguished—monarchs like Christian IX. 
and Nicholas II., writers like Henry James and Taine and Gaston Paris and 
Andrew Lang, statesmen like Cambon and Gladstone and Morley and 
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Kitchener and Hay and especially Roosevelt—everywhere the best of society, 
and from each person interesting sayings to record or letters to quote. And 
the story is that of the rise of a sturdy and resolute young man, exceptionally 
gifted in intellect and character, who, determined after 1870 to serve his 
country with all his best powers, rises from one diplomatic post and success 
to another, comes to his best service as the famous ambassador of his country .. 
to the United States, and holds that position with acceptance and skill during 
the most critical of modern periods and through a term of years almost un- 
exampled in the history of diplomacy. In the year when Mr. Jusserand was 
president of the American Historical Association, the theme he chose for his 
presidential address was “The School for Ambassadors". He might almost 
have taken that for the title of this all-too-brief autobiography, instead of 
the phrase he chose from The King's Quair, so fully and clearly does it show 
us the development of an accomplished diplomat, through varied experiences 
and by the constant exercise of a brilliant and well-stored mind. 

The book is written lightly, with the same sparkle that marked its author's 
conversation. The retired ambassador did not set out to compose a stodgy 
chronicle of diplomatic maneuvers, but a narrative of the brighter aspects 
and episodes of a diplomatic life. Not often, till he gets to Washington at 
least, does he diverge into grave discussion of important events. When he 
does so, one perceives at once that this cultivated and appreciative cos- 
mopolite is above all else a patriotic Frenchman. One who believes French 
aid to our Revolution to have been simply.an act of generosity, or who can 
say of the Louisiana treaty, “The sentiment that dominated the negotiation” 
(by Napoleon Bonaparte!) "was: We have helped them to be free, let us 
help them to be great", will not incur reprobation at home from those to 
whom the "international mind" is anathema. Few now defend the senti- 
ment, "My country, right or wrong”, but it is proper for an ambassador to 
believe that his country has always been right. 

Among the many warm appreciations of what the ambassador saw in 
America, nothing is pleasanter than his affectionate admiration for the first 
President Roosevelt. Now that criticism of that great man has become, in this 
next generation, so abundant, it does us good to be reminded how wonderful 
a man he was. In one of the few argumentative passages of the book (pp. 
237-238), Mr. Jusserand even upholds Roosevelt's version of the Venezuela 
incident of December, 1902. 


J.B. J. 


La Révolution russe. Par FERNAND Grenarp. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
1933. Pp. 392. 30 fr.) j 


Tue author of this book, if I am not mistaken, was the French consul 


1 American Historical Review, XXVII. 426-464. 
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general in Moscow about the same time that Bruce Lockhart was there. The 
difference between the two men is made plain by their respective books; the 
latter told his personal reminiscences in a book which reads like a detective 
story and which quickly became a best seller, the former is now presenting 
a well-balanced account of the Russian Revolution which is at the same time 

, an interpretation both of its causes and its spirit. While personal acquaintance 
with Russia underlies the whole narrative of Grenard, there are few outward 
traces of his own experiences in his book. Various sources of information, 
among them the contemporary Russian newspapers, have been used. His 
ability to understand the basic trends of Russian history and civilization is 
happily supported by his deep knowledge of the Orient as well. He traveled 
extensively both in Tibet and in Chinese Turkestan and has published two 
valuable books on these parts of Asia. Thus the range of his experience is 
unusually wide, making it possible for him to compare the development of 
Russia with both East and West. His book is an attempt not merely to out- 
line the course of events of the Russiar. Revolution but to give an adequate 
idea of its historical and cultural background. 

Grenard starts by analyzing both the organization of the imperial govern- 
ment and the work of social forces in Russia before the Revolution. After 
this he speaks of the liberal and revolutionary movement prior to the Revolu- 
tion of 1905, which he treats as the prolcgue of the later movement, and of the 
period of constitutional experiment lasting until the war. Then follow chap- 
ters on the war and the political conflict during the war, the first, or March 
period of the Russian Revolution, anc, Soviet Russia from the November 
Revolution up through the first Five-Year Plan. While the author's analysis 
of the causes of the Revolution is both kzen and stimulating, the reader would 
perhaps like more details in the chapters discussing the course of events. 

One of the primary causes of the Revolution in Russia is, for Grenard, the 
cultural rift (a result of Peter the Great's reform) between the Europeanized 
and educated élite and the uneducated and nationalistic masses. While criti- 
cizing the czarist autocracy the Russian intelligentsia was pathetically out of 
touch with the masses. This was made perfectly clear after the overthrow of 
czarism. Kerensky, according to Mr. Crenard, gave the Russian élite the last 
chance to make itself acceptable to the masses. General Kornilov's rebellion 
destroyed this last chance, after which the Bolshevik Revolution was un- 
avoidable. 

Grenard considers the Russian Revolution a purely Russian movement. 
He is primarily interested in this national character and does not pay much 
attention to its international aspects. While Lenin and Trotsky attempted to 
build up Russian Communism as an international force, Stalin understood 
that the first aim of the Russian Revolution should be to reconstruct the life 
of the Russian people. 
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Grenard's style is vigorous and precise. There are some slips and errors 
in his narrative of events but they are not very important. The bibliography 
might certainly be more complete. Taken as a whole, Grenard’s work might 
be classed among the best books on the Russian Revolution so far available. 

Yale University. ^ GzonGE VERNADSKY. 


Foreign Investments in China. By C. F. REMER, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Michigan. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1933. Pp. xxi, 708. $5.00.) 

“Wuar is the true picture of the international economic relations of China 
as they are revealed in the statistics of foreign investment and of the inter- 
national financial position of the country?” Such is the question for which 
Professor Remer seeks to provide an authoritative answer. The work upon 
which his study of this question is based, undertaken in the summer of 1928 
under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council, was carried out in 
collaboration with experts and competent research workers in China and in 
the countries principally involved in Chinese trade and finance. The material 
thus gathered was carefully checked against the available findings of earlier 
students of the subject, and the resulting conclusions, for which the author 
himself claims only approximate accuracy, may be regarded as approxima- 
_tions leaving little room for subsequent improvement. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first presents a general view of 
foreign investments in China and of the equally important facts relating to 
Chinese holdings in foreign lands and to the balance of "in-payments" and 
“out-payments” of specie. Part II., actually written first, consists of individual 
studies setting forth in greater detail the investments, investment policies, 
and commercial activities of the various interested foreign countries. 

From approximately U. S. $800 million in 1r9c2, the total valuation of 
income producing foreign holdings in China rose to U. S. $1600 million in 
1914 and to $3300 million in 1931. These totals exclude foreign owned prop- 
erties dedicated to missionary or other philanthropic purposes but include all 
income producing holdings of foreigners residing in China. During the period 
1902—1931, "direct" business investment, investment in enterprises under 
foreign management, increased much more rapidly than investment in gov- 
ernment obligations, but foreign capital as a whole has shown little tendency 
to venture irito the field of "indirect" business investment, loans to concerns 
under Chinese management. 

Of especial interest to the student of recent political and diplomatic de- 
velopments are the facts relating to Japan's place in the picture. In xr902 
Japan's total investment in China amounted to no more than U. S. $1 million; 
by 1914 it had risen to U. S. $220 million; and in 1931 Japan, with invest- 
ments amounting to U. S. $1137 million, was a close second to Great 
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Britain in respect to the magnitude of her financial stake in China. Whereas ` 
the British share in Chinese investment constituted only 5.9 per cent of the 
total of British foreign investments, Japan's holdings in China amounted, 
in 1931, to 82 per cent of all Japanese investments abroad. Equally 
significant, perhaps, is the fact that Japanese investments, between 1914 and 
1931, increased more rapidly in Shanghai and in the rest of China than in 
‘the region now known as "Ta Manchu Tikuo"; the rates of increase (as 
tabulated on p. 473) being: in Manchuria 415 per cent, in the rest of China 
541, and in Shanghai 717. 

It is the reviewer's hope that the abundant statistical material contained 
in the book will not frighten away the prospective but nonstatistical reader, 
for it is a work of tremendous value to all whose studies or interests include 
a consideration of the Far East. Here indeed are imposing arrays of figures; 
but of figures with a meaning understandable to the layman, and illuminated 
by a clear—at times brilliant*-interpretation of the difficulties, the conflicting 
interests, and the national policies which to-day revolve about the Chinese 
Republic. 

Simmons College. G. NYE STEIGER. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Founding of Maryland. . By Matruew Pace Anprews, Litt.D. 
(Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company. 1933. Pp. xii, 367. 
$4.50-) 

Tuis timely publication appears during the year that Maryland is cele- 
brating the tercentenary of the founding of the first proprietary province ia 
America. Faithful to its title, it limits itself strictly to a study of the colony's 
genesis, carrying the story to the close of the first proprietary period, prac- 
‘tically through the seventeenth century. Although authorities are cited for 
major statements, giving evidence of scund research, the work is not weighed 
down with documentation, as it is obviously intended for the jay reader with 
an interest in Maryland lore. The pcpular appeal will be strengthened by 
the presence of several illustrations and two maps. It makes a careful survey 
of the relation of the first three Lords Baltimore to Maryland history, evaluat- 
ing their contribution with clear-cut, sympathetic, but discriminating judg- 
ment, which holds the balance level between Catholic and Protestant preju- 
dices. The author shows the sincerity of Cecil Calvert's religious toleration, 
although fully recognizing his desire to attract Protestant settlers as a means 
of developing Maryland materially, and also brings out clearly his compre- 
hension of the dependence of freedom of conscience upon separation of 
church and state. As a suitable background for the appearance in the young 
colony in 1649 of an act which granted a large degree of religious freedom, 
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- although not so much as often alleged, there is given a sketch of the origin 
of the idea of freedom of conscience (pp. 144-150). 

Despite the author’s previous delvings into this field of history and the 
work of other writers, there is a certain freshness in the telling of the story, due 
in part to new research and in part to the attractive literary style in which it is 
written. The frequent introduction and interpretation of certain underlying 
conditions which affected significant events is to be commended; such are the 
description, political and economic, of the Elizabethan age into which the 
first. Lord Calvert was born (pp. 8-17), the emphasis on the “experimental 
urge" which had spurred on his predecessors in American adventures, the 
peculiar religious situation which obtained in England under the Presby- 
terian-bred Anglican, James I., Calvert's royal friend (pp. 19-20), and his 
association with other leaders in the colonization of America—Sir Edwin 
Sandys, for instance. 

Some episodes are given greater attention than they are usually accorded. 
The first conference of the executives of two neighboring English colonies, 
Maryland and Virginia, and Lord George Calvert’s pre-Maryland colonial 
venture at Avalon are cases in point. Color is given to some pages by effective 
quotation from Indian speeches. i 

There is an instance of needless repetition of a paragraph (pp. 72, 175) 
and of erroneous citation of authority (p. 349, n. 8), but these are negligible 
and insignificant details in a very fine piece of workmanship, completed by a 
full, adequate, and well-classified index. For greater convenience in case of 
hurried reference, an appendix contains summary biographical sketches of 
the three proprietors treated in the text. 

Goucher College. ELLA Lonn. 


Biographical Sketches of those who attended Harvard College in the 
Classes 1696-1700. With Bibliographical and-other Notes by Crir- 
FORD K. Suipron, Class of 1926. [Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, volume IV.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1933. Pp. x, 573. $7.50.) 

IN Mr. Clifford K. Shipton the Massachusetts Historical Society has found 
an able editor to carry on the series of biographical sketches of Harvard 
graduates begun by J. L. Sibley in his three volumes, the last of which was 
issued in 1885. The new editor treats his subjects on substantially the same 
scale as his predecessor, though in a few details the method used in the new 
volume differs from that of the older ones. The sketches of non-graduates 
are here included among those of the graduates. The authorities are named in 
footnotes instead of in general lists at the end of the sketches. Short titles 
have been substituted for the full descriptive titles in the bibliographies of 
the writings of the graduates in Volumes II-III. The most fundamental 
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departure from Sibley’s precedent is, however, in the manner in which the 
data are presented. The original editor seems to have been content to compile 
a reference book, containing the relevant information, but not attempting 
much interpretation or any save elementary characterization of his subjects. 
Mr. Shipton is equally careful as to facts, but he is interested also in liveliness 
of style and seeks to make his sketches wherever possible approach more vivid 
and better rounded biographical portraiture, | 

Professor Morison contributes an excellent introduction, on the general 
aspect of the roll of Harvard graduates from 1690 to 1700, on the college in 
the period, on Mr. Sibley and his work, and, most interesting of all, on 
“Seniority, ‘Placing’, and Titles" at Harvard in the late seventeenth century. 
The popularly accepted doctrine is that the order of the names of Harvard 
students in the printed commencement lists and triennial catalogues "is the 
order of the social rank of their parents". Mr. Morison shows that it is unsafe 
to draw “social conclusions from a student's place in a seventeenth-century 
class". 

In a work of this size, involving so many items, there must be errors, but 
the task seems to have been very carefully done and the standard of accuracy 
seems to be very high—which drives the captious reviewer to complaints or 
queries on completely trivial matters. For one such, is it useful or wise to 
rely so much on records of fines paid in college as indicating the conduct of 
undergraduates? The result is that the behavior of the subjects of the biogra- 
phies while in college seems often to b» measured in terms of the amount of 
glass they broke. The broken glass motif becomes tiresome, especially when 
two successive sketches deal with men who, on the evidence of the record of 
fines, "led a blameless undergraduate existence". Only by good luck are 
records which actually indicate how undergraduates behave in their lighter 
moments preserved for posterity; when they are not, incomplete or incon- 
clusive evidence is meaningless unless very cautiously used. Here and there 
perhaps the desire for vivid writing has led to exaggeration or to a misleading 
statement, Professor Morison's sentence: “Benjamin Colman (1692) swung 
his cutlass in a fight with a French corsair, and as harbinger of Boston Uni- 
tarlanism enjoyed the intellectual adventure of annoying the Mathers” is 
effective but might easily be misinterpreted. Colman’s annoyance of the 
Mathers is after all less characteristic cf his life as a whole than his peaceful 
agreement with them, and the herald:ng of Unitarianism which he can be 
credited with seems very limited indeed, since, as Mr. Shipton points out on 
a later page, Colman was orthodox in ais Calvinism, rigid against Arminian 
innovations, and at the Brattle Street Church differed from the old school 
divines only in matterseof polity and organization. The descriptions of certain 
books in the bibliographies include no references to the fact that in them are 
to be found prefaces, or attestations, contributed by others than the authors 
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of the books themselves. To have included references to such items would 
have helped greatly future bibliographers and possibly actually have shed 
light on friendships between writers or at least professional intimacies between 
them. The Massachusetts Historical Society might well consider including in 
future volumes of this series an index of titles of books listed in the bibliogra- 
phies, and an index of contributions of prefaces or other supplementary 
material to the books. Such an addition should not be costly and would 
immensely increase the value to scholars of a series which has already proved 
itself indispensable to many and, as continued by Mr. Shipton, will surely 
increase greatly the extent of its usefulness. 
Harvard University. KENNETH B. Munpocx. 


The Two Franklins, Fathers of American Democracy. By BERNARD 
FaY. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1933. Pp. xvi, 397. 
93.50.) | 
Oz falls so easily under the spell of M. Fay’s prose that it is difficult to 

give his thesis in this volume the critical examination which it deserves. The 
thesis itself is clearly set forth. “There have been few more radical changes 
of mind than the one which took place in America between 1790 and 1800.” 
While Hamilton opposed the change, and Jefferson made use of it, it was 
really effected by other men, chief of whom was Benjamin Franklin Bache, a 
young Philadelphia journalist (p. v). In this momentous struggle to per- 
petuate democratic ideas Bache played his part with peculiar distinction be- 
cause he had been well schooled in radical political philosophy, and in the 
ways of practical politicians, by his grandfather, Benjamin Franklin. Thus 
the two Franklins may be bracketed as “fathers of American democracy". 

M. Fay is probably right in his interpretation of the downfall of the Fed- 
eralists and the victory of the Democratic-Republicans, but he fails to establish 
the elder Franklin’s paternal relation to the democratic forces of the “revo- 
lutionary" decade after 1790. In fact, the “apostle cf modern times" appears 
in these pages as a very weary radical, who philosophically compromises with 
the conservatives-in Pennsylvania in order to preserve certain equalitarian 
principles embodied in the state constitution of 1776. Even the delightful 
chapters on the Education of a Radical contain little evidence that “Benny” 
Bache learned from his grandfather how to hate aristocrats, and how to fight 
their theory of government when it became manifest in the Hamiltonian 
system. 

In order to strike more effectively at the Federalists Bache in 1794 con- 
verted his Philadelphia General Advertiser into the Aurora and soon gained 
notoriety as an editor who was not afraid to drag Washington from his 
pedestal and treat him as the leader ofan opposing political faction. But are 
the achievements of the Aurora sufficient warrant for the conclusion that 
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Bache was “the man who first gave its form to radical opinion in the United 
States and fashioned the Democratic Farty" (p. 361)? M. Fay might have ` 
been less certain at this point if he had given more weight to the material 
presented in C. A. Beard's Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. No 
one can deny that the historians have reglected the editor of the Aurora, but 
few will be inclined to agree that Bache formulated the grand strategy of the 
Democrats and directed their mass a:tacks on the Federalist strongholds. 
M. Fay's enthusiastic exploitation of tne riches of the Bache Collection has 
caused him to exaggerate the stature oz his hero. 

The Two Franklins is not a biography worthy of a place beside the 
author's Franklin; it is, however, a fascinating picture of American society 
at the close of the eighteenth century. There are vivid descriptions of the 
genteel Philadelphia of Hazel Street, ?eale's Museum and Mrs. Bingham's 
drawing-room, and of the less familiar Philadelphia of noisy taverns, cheap 
_circuses, Jacobin refugees, quarreling Irishmen, and crowds fleeing before the 
dread yellow fever. There are entertairing portraits of politicians, diplomats, 
and pamphleteers—handsome Edmord Genét, supercilious George Ham- 
mond, modest John Jay, brutish Wiliam Cobbett, and scores of others. 
Political wirepulling and diplomatic maneuvering become ‘quite logical and 
quite simple as M. Fay fits them into h:s scheme for the “revolution of 1800”. 
Has he, perhaps, made them too simple and too logical? For example, how 
can he be so sure of the thoughts which passed through Washington’s mind 
as John Jay set forth on his diplomatic mission to England (pp. 229-230)? 
Was John Jay's mind really as transparent to Lord Grenville as M. Fay would 
have us believe (p. 234)? What evidence is there for the assumption that 
Congress was prevented from declarinz war against France in 1798 because 
Bache had won “the people" to the side of peace (pp. 350-361)? Many gen- 
eralizations in this volume will disturb the meticulous historian; it will be 
read with enthusiasm by those who must have their history in gay romantic 
guise. 

Columbia University. Joun A. Kxovr. 


The Idea of National Interest: an Aralytical Study in American Foreign 
Policy. By Cuartes A. Bearpv. With the collaboration of G. H. E. 
Smith. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 583. $3.75.) 
Wuar is “national interest", or a “national interest"? Charles Beard 

undertakes to answer the question by “exploring the use of the formula 

by responsible statesmen and publicists and by discovering the things 
and patterns of condugt—public and private—embraced within the scope 
of the formula" (p. 26). The answers run the gamut since there is 
agreement neither as to what is national nor as to what is an interest. The 
phrase has come to replace "will of the prince", "dynastic interest", "reason of 
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state", and "national honor", although the last named still persists as what 
Beard calls a "sense of moral obligation".. He finds that as used by most 
statesmen a national interest is a material interest. Washington wrote: "No 
nation is to be trusted farther than it is bound by its interests; and no prudent 
statesman or politician will venture to depart from it [the maxim]". By thus 
excluding non-material considerations as not comprised in national interest, 
the author has a good many parts left over when he comes to assemble his 
patterns: for example, the interest in promoting, or at least quickly recogniz- 
ing, republican governments, protection of minorities, arbitration and peace, 
international coóperation, and such philanthropy as appeared in "Cuba Libra" 
in 1898, and in the Wilson crusade at Paris in 1919. These parts, Beard 
describes as a "psychological force" of determining importance, but by defini- 
tion they were not "interests". And yet they interested a great many people. 

Jefferson placed the national interest "in the heart of the national domain", 
and sought for the development of an agrarian economy of contented farmers. 
To Hamilton national interest meant, "consolidation of commercial, manu- 
facturing, financial and agricultural interest at home, the promotion of trade 
in all parts of the world by the engines of diplomacy, the defense of that 
trade by a powerful navv, the supremacy of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the use of military and naval strength in the rivalry of 
nations to secure economic advantages for citizens of the United States" 
(p. 48). But neither pattern remained constant and in recent years while the 
agrarians, on the one hand, sought the intervention of their government to 
protect and increase their. market abroad, the Second Republicanism of from 
Harding to Hoover was unable “to grasp the trident of the seas and the sceptre 
of world trade” because elements in the party lagged behind, turned Jeffer- 
sonian, or clung to "the hampering sentiments of moral obligations". “The 
opportunity to grasp the trident of commerce was allowed to pass” (p. 144). 
In a word, the patterns, which are very clear in Beard’s mind, and not very 
obscure in history, were overlapped, confused, and blurred. 

No one ever seems to have stopped to inquire whether the interest in 
question at a particular moment was likely to yield a profit, or not, for the 
taxpayer, nor can the author find that the successive Presidents and their 
executive assistants have usually tried to strike a trial balance before invoking 
the spell of the phrase. The old “simple theory cf international trade”, 
formulated with reference to differences among countries in respect of climate, 
soil, crude natural resources, and inherited crafts” was “invalidated”, on the 
one hand, by the instability of government and, on the other, by industrializa- 
tion and mechanization (p. 159). And yet statesmen continue to act as 
though driven by some iron necessity to support and extend an interest which 
is certainly not national, as in Manchuria, and may turn out to be no interest 
at all. : 
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The Idea of National Interest is provocative on every page. The author 
cannot easily escape the charge that he has taken the theme of an Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution and the Economic Basis of Politics and 
illustrated rather than proved it from the pages of the record of American 
foreign diplomacy. No one who in the future writes on the subject in whole 
or in part will be able to ignore Beard’s statements; every student will have to 
agree or dissent and give his reasons. In this way it may be expected that the 
book, which seemed so important as to have assistance from the Social Science 
Research Council, will introduce into the study of American diplomatic his- 
tory a needed note of realism. 

But while the reviewer has the opportunity he begs to reaffirm that the 
Philippines came into the possession of the United States less by planning than 
by a “fortuitous concurrence of events” (p. 83). While it is quite true that 
from Perry to Mahan, Lodge, and Theodore Roosevelt, the idea of the utility 
of a naval base for trade with the Far East was nursed, nevertheless not even 
the “Big Navy Boys”, as Beard is fond of calling them, started the Spanish- 
American War to get a naval base at Cavite. 

The author has only given us, thus far, the curtainraiser. Another volume 
is to follow "to construct a consistent and tenable' philosophy of national 
interest". Certainly such a philosophy we do not now possess. To-day an 
“American interest" is likely to be any interest which any American is able to 
persuade his government to adopt on his behalf. The principles of material 
interest-making, like those of tariff-making, are certain to be quite local. —and 
expensive. That is the price we pay, or did pay, for the now vanishing privi- 
lege of governing ourselves. And how, to introduce another phase of the 
question which does not have much attention in the book under review, in a 
world of competing national states, can national interest be defined other than 
in terms of national power? "The United States, no state, has any national 
interest outside its boundary except as some other state intervenes or threatens 
to intervene to influence the ordinary course of trade, or of military defense. 
Beard's next book ought to be even more important than this one and not 
necessarily because everyone will agree with it. He is working a new vein, a 
very rich one. 

Princeton. University. TYLER DENNETT. 


Het Aandeel van den Amsterdamschen Handel aan den Opbouw van 
het Amerikaansche Gemeenebest. Door Jhr. Dr. P. J. Van WINTER. 
Deel I. [Het Nederlandsch economisch-historisch Archief, 9.] 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1933. Pp. xxiv. 500.) 

THE expectations aroused by the appearance of the first part of Dr. Van 
Winter’s study in 1927 are not disappointed by this beautifully printed volume 
which continues and concludes it, Dr. Van Winter set himself the exceed- 
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ingly laborious task of tracing in detail the part played in the development of 
the American republic until 1803 by Dutch capital and trade centered at 
Amsterdam. He has done more than that, for his account of commerce be- 
tween the two countries is not limited to that tvhich went in and out of 
Amsterdam. Rotterdam is also included and illuminating pages are devoted 
to the trade between the United States and the Dutch possessions in the East 
and West Indies. Nor is the study confined strictly to the time limit fixed. 
The mobilization of Dutch capital in 1804 to support the purchase of 
Louisiana is described and a well documented chapter in conclusion sketches 
the course of Dutch investments in the United States to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The sources used by Van Winter are of unusual range and richness. 
Nothing in print of value to his subject seems to have escaped him. What is 
of more importance for the quality of his work, is the extent of his investiga- 
tions in manuscript collections on both sides of the Atlantic. Many of these 
collections have been heretofore unexploited. He has had the courage to 
plunge into the almost bottomless pit of the notarial archives in Amsterdam 
as well as the endurance and skill needed to bring their treasures to the 
surface. To these he has added important material from the rapidly expand- 
ing riches of the Nederlandsch economisch-historisch Archief at The Hague, 
notably from the Stadnitski papers. The result is a clear and well-ordered 
study which at many points clears new ground for the economic history of 
both Holland and America. Even to Dutch historians the Van Staphorsts, 
the Willinks, and the Crommelins, outside their political activities, have been 
little more than names. Van Winter, with a thorough understanding of the 
intricacies of financial operations, shows them organizing and administering 
that rapid succession of “negotiations” which between 1787 and 1794 brought 
the financial strength of so many Dutch burghers to the support of the Ameri- 
can republic. Hamilton’s financial operations are described with equal insight 
and skill. Somewhat over one-fourth of the volume is devoted to the activities 
` of that group of Dutch capitalists who came to be known in America as the 
Holland Land Company. One chapter is given to their ill-starred investments 
in American canal companies. If in general the treatment of their land opera- 
tions-follows my own study of that subject, Van Winter makes additions— 
and corrections—which are of distinct value. At times some phases of our 
early national history are treated with rather more detail than seems neces- 
sary, but it must be remembered that the book is designed for a public pre- 
sumably unfamiliar with our past save in broad outline. The volume is 
enriched with excellent maps and valuable appendixes. There is a good 
index of names, not of subjects. It is only to be regretted that the language 
barrier will limit the use in our country of one of the most thorough studies in 
American history produced by a European scholar. 

The University of Vermont. PauL D. Evans 
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Slavery in Mississippi. By Cuiarces Sacxerr Sypnor, University of Mis- 

sissippi. [The American Historical Association.] (New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company. 1933. Pp. xiii, 270. $3.50.) 

Tus is an investigation of how slavery operated in a particular region 
rather than a description of how it developed, "for the growth of slavery in 
Mississippi was a numerical increase in slaves rather than an evolution of the 
system" (p. viii). The work offers a thoroughgoing study of the daily life of 
the slaves and a discussion of the profitableness of slavery. Further, and as a 
digression from the announced plan, there are accounts of the domestic slave 
trade, of contemporary opinions, and of the Mississippi Colonization Society. 
The study shows evidence of a generous use both of the wealth of material 
already known and of much other material brought to light by patient search. 

While certain facts, remarks the author, "should have made the life o£ 
slaves harder and more laborieus in this State than in the upper slave States" 
(p. viii), apparently such was not the case. The master's treatment of his 
slaves depended chiefly on his character. Food and clothing were reasonably 
satisfactory. The average slave did not perform an unreasonable amount oz 
work in a day. Religious and moral training received considerably less atten- 
tion than his physical well-being, education was almost entirely neglected, 
and brutal punishment was possible but rare. Except for the omnipresent 
danger of being sold, being a slave was not for the average Negro a dreadful 
lot. 

The author questions the former assumption that' staple-producing regions 
found practically their entire sustenance elsewhere, holding that most of the 
food for the slaves was raised on the plantation. Distance and a lack of trans- 
portation, the reviewer agrees, made certain regions self-sufficing, and 
many alert planters, even in the cotton and sugar regions of the Southwest, 
recognized the desirability of including vegetables and other fresh foods in 
the diet of their gangs. Some attempted to add an incentive to labor by 
permitting slaves to have garden "patches" of their own. Meat was increas- 
ingly hard to get as changes in transportation encouraged Western grain 
production at the expense of the production of live stock, and the Eastern 
markets began to compete with those of the South for the up-river live stock 
that remained. The relatively low price of cotton in certain periods was also 
a factor. The consequence was that an immense number of articles began to 
appear urging diversification and a greater attention to the production of 
foodstuffs. The net result was a large local production of food for plantation 
gangs. The Southern planter's own dietary was also mostly home grown. 
Against the author's coticlusion, however, the following facts may be brought 
forward: accounts of the early abandonment of diversified farming, of-an 
immense increase in plantation purchases of mid-Western bacon in the 
` twenties, of numerous flatboats laden with food supplies tied up at almost 
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every Mississippi River village, and of more than a five hundred per cent 
jump in the New Orleans receipts of bacon and pork, largely for reshipment 
to plantation regions, in the thirties and forties. Another piece of evidence ts 
the sharp decline in Cincinnati pork prices during the Civil War. All these, 
with the census reports and the published diaries of Mississippi planters, 
testify to the grave inadequacy of local supplies. Definitive analysis of this ° 
shortage remains to be made. 

The author seems to have placed much reliance on codes rather than on 
session laws and has given relatively little attention to the time of passage of 
laws or to the question af whether they were repealed, as in the punishment 
for harboring runaways (p. 115). Some pertinent topics are treated inade- 
quately or not at all: crimes of slaves; changes in slave crime rates; capital 
punishment and life imprisonment; the question of compensation for slaves 
imprisoned or executed; and changes in birth and death rates. It seems that 
such notable exceptions as the wild excitement caused by the threatened 
Vicksburg district uprising of 1835 should be mentioned in connection with 
the usual equanimity of the white population. Finally, the care of plantation 
animals was intrusted to too few slaves to warrant the statement that “it is 
hardly conceivable that the slave would have suffered a shortage in this 
[meal], for in feeding the stock he had frequent access to the crib” (pp. 
31-32). 

"There is a well-arranged bibliography and a useful index. 
Iowa State College. V. ArroN Moopy. 


The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844. By GirsERr Hoses Barnes, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Ohio Wesleyan University. [The American 
Historical Association.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1933. Pp.ix,298. $3.50.) 

Tus work, dedicated to the late Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, had its origin in 
his American history seminar at the University of Michigan. Based upon a 
large amount of hitherto unused, and much of it hitherto unknown, material, 
Professor Barnes presents an interpretation of the antislavery movement that 
differs radically from that set forth in textbooks of American history. In place 
of William Lloyd Garrison, traditionally thought of as the driving force 
behind the movement, we have Theodore Dwight Weld, unmentioned in 
most histories but here set forth, with copious documentation, as the master 
mind in every stage of the effort between 1830 and 1844. In place of New 
England's traditional pre&minence in the movement, we have the West with 
its "Lane rebels" and their numerous converts. Even with regard to New 
England abolitionism we have revision, for it is shown that the rural Meth- 
odists and Baptists were the backbone and strength of the cause in that section 
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rather than the urban Congregationalists to whom prominence has always 
been given. 

Professor Barnes finds the original impulse of the antislavery movement 
in the religious revivals conducted by Charles G. Finney. Finney taught that 
sin consists of selfishness and that true conversion brings “a preference for 

“disinterested benevolence”. By the early thirties there had been released 
among the host of Finney’s converts a mighty impulse toward social reform 
and thousands were swept into the various organizations of Christian be- 
nevolence. 

Weld was one of Finney’s converts and as an assistant in his work became 
well acquainted with the technique of revivalism. He was a leader in the 
famous debate on slavery at Lane Seminary and when he became agent of the 
newly organized American Anti-Slavery Society he immediately sent out 
thirteen of the former Lane students as “evangelists of abolition”. Under 
his guidance and inspiration they precipitated another great revival—a revival 
in abolitionism. The antislavery cause was made identical with religion. 
Between 1834 and 1836 Weld himself carried on campaigns in Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, and Western New York. Adopting the “new measures” of the 
Finney revivals, he would hold as many as twenty meetings in one com- 
munity, frequently encountering such hostility as threatened his life but 
invariably converting opposition into allegiance before he was through. But 
the cost of his effort was grievous. “The most mobbed man in America”, 
he returned broken in health and with his voice ruined for platform speak- 
ing. The work he had accomplished, however, was far-reaching, for his con- 
verts became missionaries and spread the gospel of abolitionism far and wide 
throughout the West. 

In succeeding phases of the antislavery movement the influence of Weld 
is equally clearly set forth. Forced by the state of his health to abandon the 
plan of further speaking tours in the West, he gave direction to the work of 
others who went forth, he was a driving force in the petition phase, he wrote 
and edited books and pamphlets, and when the antislavery impulse passed to 
Washington he was found there assisting John Quincy Adams in the memora- 
ble &ght on the floor of the House, this last not the least of his contributions. 

How came it that a man so vital to the movement should have been 
forgotten in the years since? Professor Barnes answers this question. Weld, 
he points out, made it a principle never to accept office, never to speak at con- 
ventions or even attend them, not to speak in the larger cities or to permit 
his utterances to be reported in the antislavery press. Though the tracts he 
wrote were the most*powerful of any, they appeared anonymously or under 
other names. “By his own action he thus prevented any tribute to his achieve- 
ments, or public recognition of his authority.” 

Meanwhile the tradition was built up that Garrison, the “poster” of the 
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movement, was its leader. Professor Barnes contends that Garrison as a 
leader was but “a name, an embodied motto, a figurehead of fanaticism”. 
His “promiscuous villification of all individuals, institutions and beliefs with 
which he did not agree” so alienated churches and ministers that actually he 
became a dead weight upon the abolition cause. Weld’s disciples found that 
their first, and sometimes their hardest task as pioneers was to break down 
the hostility that had been aroused by Garrison’s course. Their effort, on the 
other hand, was carried on everywhere through the churches and with the 
ministers as allies, 

This is a noteworthy book. So extensive is the new material used that 
the notes (placed after the text) occupy almost one hundred pages. The 
promised publication of the Weld papers, the major portion of which have 
but recently been brought to light, and which form so important a basis for 
the work under review, will be awaited with interest. 

The University of Western Ontario. : Frep LANDON. 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Edited by Jonn Spencer BASSETT, 

Ph.D., Late Professor in Smith College. Volume VI., 1839-1845. 

(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1933. Pp. xxi, 

524. 3.00, unbound; $4.00, bound.) | 

Tuts sixth volume of the Correspondence of Andrew Jackson is—except 
for an index volume—the last of the series, and contains the documents which: 
reflect the closing years of General Jackson’s life. Over and above these points 
of special interest, it brings to the reader yet another. For it contains an 
appendix in which are presented several letters and papers, ranging over the 
whole extent of the series, which have become available since Professor Bassett 
finished his editorial work. Dr. Jameson, besides contributing an all too brief 
preface, has made up this appendix, in which the first paper is Jackson’s 
license to practice as attorney, indorsed as of the 15th day of December, 1790. 
Of the documents in thé appendix, some come from the files of the Depart- 
ment of State and some from private collectors, including a rather important 
group, representing the letters of Jackson to Edward Livingston, from the 
collection of Brigadier General John Ross Delafield of New York. The bulk 
of the new material in the appendix, however, as well as some of the letters 
after 1838 found in their chronological erder in this volume, are taken from 
the large acquisition of Jackson’s papers made by the Library of Congress 
in 193r. 

It will be recalled that when Professor Bassett wrote his Life of Andrew 
Jackson (1911) he described the many earlier plans for biographies of the 
General, and in that connection and at some length*considered the various 
collections of papers of Jackson. Later, when making up the preface to 
Volume I. of the Correspondence’ (1926), Professor Bassett (pp. xix-xxv) 
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went over this ground again, commenting upon John Reid and John H. 
Eaton, the earliest biographers, and the later plans which centered around 
James Gadsden, Major Henry Lee, Roger B. Taney, George Bancroft, and 
Amos Kendall, Of these, it is well known, only Reid, Eaton, and Kendall 
accomplished anything; and Kendall, while he did publish seven out of fifteen 
parts of a biography, left his work incomplete. To Kendall had been in- 

etrusted an important part of the General’s papers. The great bulk of them 
was sent, however, to Francis P. Blair, as part of a plan for the erection in 

Washington of some sort of a memorial building in which the papers should 
be placed. Neither the proposed memorial nor the writing of Jackson’s life 
by the historian George Bancroft ever materialized; but the Blair family 
preserved what had been intrusted to their progenitor until, in 1903, the col- - 
lection popularly known as the “Jackson MSS.” and officially described as the 
“Montgomery Blair Collection” was presented to the Library of Congress. 
Besides this great. body of Jackson papers, Dr. Bassett made note of many 
smaller groups, such as those in the New York Public Library, those in the 
Tennessee Historical Society, and those in the private collection of Andrew 
Jackson of Los Angeles, California. But the great mystery, unsolved when 
Professor Bassett was alive, attached to the disappearance of the papers 
turned over to Amos Kendall. -A considerable number, Professor -Bassett 
wrote, “came in some unexplained way into the hands of W. G. Terrell, a 
Washington newspaper man”. These Professor Bassett was able to trace, at 
least in part. Of the papers left in Kendall’s hands, he added, “they remained 
at Kendall Green and after the death of Kendall in 1869, went to his daughter, 
Mrs. Stickney, who stored them, with her books and furniture, in Knox’s 
warehouse, in Washington, which was later burned, most of Mrs. Stickney’s 
effects being destroyed in the fire”. 

Every reader of this volume is naturally eager to know whether this large ` 
supplement to the Jackson papers is part of the Kendall collection presumed 
to have been destroyed, or part of the papers turned over to Terrell. As to this 
there is no word in Dr. Jameson’s preface to Volume VI., but in the report of 
the Division of Manuscripts to be found in the Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932 (p. 36), it is clearly in- 
dicated that the new acquisition is derived from the group supposed to have 
been burned in the warehouse. 

... Ofthe documents in the appendix, seventy-five, amounting to about three- 
quarters of the whole, appear to have come from these newly acquired papers, 
and the remainder from scattered sources. They are divided about equally 
between papers written by Jackson and letters written to him. They fall 
into chronological groyps: about a dozen before 1805; none between 1807 and 
1812; thirty in 1814 and 1815; not more than three for any year after. 1828. 
The principal correspondents are W. C. C. Claiborne, Edward Livingston, 
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Sam Houston, Joel R. Poinsett, Robert Hays, William B. Lewis, William. 
Carroll. Interesting by reason both of its date and of its content is a letter to ' 


President Washington, written at Philadelphia, February 8, 1797, presenting 
the names of various persons for appointment to a Federal judgeship in the 
new state of Tennessee. It may be proper to note here for the information of 
future students that the letter written by Jackson from Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 6, 1797, which bad to do with information received by Jackson from 
John Love in regard to the North Carolina land frauds, and which could not 
be found by Professor Bassett when he was editing the first volume of the 
Correspondence (p. 39), is to be seen in the state archives at Raleigh. 

From this consideration of the appendix with its new material prior to 
1839 we may now turn to the major part of the volume, where, in 416 pages, 
are found the letters and papers of the years 1839-1845. This period in- 
- cludes, of course, the last two years of Van Buren's administration, with the 
campaign of 1840; the presidency of William Henry Harrison; the accession 
of John Tyler and the subsequent break-up of the Whig party; the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Secretary Webster some time after the conclusion of his negotia- 
tions with Lord Ashburton; the reorganization of Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet and, 
after the death of Mr. Secretary Upshur, the appointment to the first place 
in the Cabinet of Jackson’s old arch-enemy, John C. Calhoun. By this time 
there were already on the horizon the annexation of Texas and the Oregon 
question, which with the setting aside of Van Buren and the nomination of 
Polk, contributed so greatly to the heat of the campaign of 1844. Though 
suffering great pain and, as he wrote to Francis P. Blair, “with a shortness 
of breath that almost suffocates me in being carried ten feet”, the General 
lived to see Polk firmly established in the presidency; and to that disciple he 
wrote his last letter, June 6, 1845, two days before his death. Considering the 
letters of this period, Dr. Jameson very correctly remarks upon the astonish- 
ing continuance of Jackson’s interest in politics. One notes also the remi- 
niscent element evoked, for instance, by the congressional reimbursement of 
the fine which had been imposed upon the General at New Orleans by Judge 
Hall. The old hostilities remained, except, possibly, for a certain softening 
in the case of Calhoun; as to John Quincy Adams, the General’s bad opinion 
was equaled only by the comments upon Jackson which are found in the 
famous Memoirs. More edifying by far is the strain of affection which runs 
through his letters to his relatives and ‘his tried and trusted friends. 

It remains only to say a few words concerning the selection of materials 
for this sixth volume and to comment upon the series as a whole. One 
gathers the impression that the inclusion in this volume of the new matter 
may have compelled the elimination of some of the papers belonging to the 
period 1839-1845; otherwise, the principle of selection by the editor is not 
always entirely clear. Thus, of letters written by Jackson in the year 1842, 
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for example, there are omitted those of June 4, June 16, July 8, July 25, and 
September 23 to Blair; and of July 4 to Dr. Linn. Of letters to Jackson several 
written by William M. Gwin, beginning with May 31, 1841, and including 
letters of December 25 of that year and February 16 and March 14, 1842, 
in which Gwin undertook to criticize Van Buren and to explain to Jacksor: 
the ideas of Calhoun's friends, are omitted. In 184x and 1842, also, there are 
omitted one or more letters of Amos Kendall, W. B. Lewis, R. B. Taney, 
B. F. Butler, and T. H. Benton. The "List of Letters and Papers of Jacksor. 
for the Period 1839-1845 Printed Elsewhere than in this Volume" reveals 
minor inaccuracies. In view of the fact that occasionally, where the corre- 
spondence is clarified thereby, the editor has printed letters neither written 
by Jackson nor addressed to him (e.g., pp. 246-247) it seems to the reviewer 
that, ir connection with Jackson's letters of May 13 and 14 to the editors or 
the Nashville Union and to Thomas Hart Benton, respectively, attention 
might well be called to James K. Polk's letters of those two days, addressed to 
Cave Johnson (Tennessee Historical Magazine, I. 239-244). These letters 
indicate first, that Jackson himself suggested Polk as a possible nominee for 
the presidency instead of the vice-presidency and secondly, that, according to 
Cave Johnson, Silas Wright had previously approved the name of Polk in case 
Van Buren should be set aside by the Baltimore Convention. 

To the editorial work of Dr. Bassett there is, in general, only praise to be 
given. As to this last volume a single slip noted by the reviewer goes to prove 
the rule of accuracy. On page 75, in a letter of F. P. Blair to Jackson, dated 
Washington, September xo, 1840, the sentence “Slated all the rest" is mean- 
ingless: but a glance at the original shows the proper reading to be "Slade & 
all the rest”, in which the reference is, of course, to William Slade of Vermont. 

As to this notable series it is indeed true, as all sophisticated persons 
know, that these six large volumes represent only a very extended selection 
from the Jackson manuscripts. There are many of Jackson's writings and a 
far larger number of letters addressed to him which will not be found therein: 
the serious investigator, therefore, will always have to go ultimately to the 
manuscripts themselves. One wishes that there could be some way of in- 
dicating, in such a work, what has 202 been printed, but apparently this is too 
much to ask. One must choose between a calendar which shall be inclusive oz 
a full printing which shall be selective. But, on the other hand, when one 
compares with the Writings of George Washington and with the Works of 
James Buchanan this series denominated the Correspondence of Andrew 
Jackson, one perceives that the difference in titles is significant and that it is 
more important to stress, not the letters to Jackson which are omitted, but the 
vast number which are printed. For there is thus afforded to the average 
student and to the general reader a far more satisfactory means of estimating 
Andrew Jackson's leadership than would be possible were-only the letters and 
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papers published which he wrote himself. In the case of the present work, 
then, there is every reason for gratitude to Professor Bassett for his patient 
labor, to the Carnegie Institution of Washington for the publication of the 
series, and, above all, to Dr. Jameson in whose mind the printing of Jackson's 
papers had become a fixed objective more than £ quarter of a century ago. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Sr. GEORGE L. Sroussar. 

° 
Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy. By Erra Lonn, Ph.D., Professor 

of History, Goucher College. (New York: Walter Neale. 1933. 

Pp. viii, 324. $3.00.) 

In her investigation of this neglected but vital problem of the Confederate 
people, Professor Lonn made an extensive and careful search through the 
printed and manuscript records of both the Confederate and the state govern- 
ments as well as through newspapers and geological reports. Her story covers 
every phase of the subject. s 

Salt was necessary not only to the health of people and live stock but also, 
and in large quantities, for curing and packing meats; and as cured meats 
were a staple with both the armies and the civil population, a salt famine was 
nothing short of a public calamity. Before secession imported salt had been 
so cheap that the few known local deposits had not been developed much 
beyond the poineer stage. Those best known were in the Great Kanawha 
Valley of West Virginia, in southeastern Kentucky, at Saltville in south- 
western Virginia, in southwestern Alabama, northwestern Louisiana, and 
northeastern Texas. In all these places the brine was reached by wells and 
evaporated over crude furnaces. Sea water and the coastal salt marshes pro- 
vided another source. In May, 1862, a great salt mine was discovered near 
New Iberia, Louisiana. The salt shortage first became a serious problem 
with the approach of the meat curing season late in 1861. Thereupon state 
governors, responding to frantic appeals for assistance, sent agents scurrying 
into the markets, confiscated stocks held by “speculators”, promoted state and 
private works at the known salines and called upon geologists to find other 
deposits. Several states set up their own works while others contracted with 
private operators in order to furnish salt free to families of indigent soldiers 
and at cost to other citizens. The Confederate authorities made no attempt 
to control or regulate production, but relied upon contracts for army needs. 
Difficulties arose on every side. The Kentucky and Kanawha salines were 
soon in the hands of the Federals; the New Iberia mine was captured in less 
than a year after its discovery; the works on the coast were subjected to fre- 
quent attacks and partial destruction by the Union Navy. Even where 
relatively safe from attack, the salt makers were hampered by the interference 
of Confederate military officials with their trains, boats, and wagons, by the 
conscription of their white laborers, by the collapse of the currency, the lack 
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of sacks, the difficulty of procuring food for laborers and animals, the frequent 


breakdown of transportation and the exhaustion of fuel for the furnaces. 


* 


(Of special interest is the story of Saltville where the ordinary troubles were 


further complicated by the rivalry of Confederate, state, and private interests 
for the use of the feeble little railroad. With all their feverish efforts they 
were never able to furnish half enough salt. 

* Since Dr. Lonn has made another monograph on this subject unneces- 
sary, one must regret that she has not used more care in chapter organization 
and in paragraph and sentence structure. The relegation of the footnotes to 
the back of the book is a nuisance to the serious student, the more so as they 
often contain matter which belongs either in the text itself or in close relation 
to it. The photographic frontispiece is of the late post-war period. The map 
at the end of the book would be much more helpful if the names of the salt- 
making centers and the lines of transportation serving them had been added. 
The bibliography is excellent; but the index could be improved upon. Prob- 
ably most of the mechanical faults of the volume are attributable to the death 
of the publisher and the discontinuance of his firm while the book was in press. 

The University of Texas. CHARLES W, RAMSDELL. 


The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by James G. Ranar, University of Illinois. Volume II., 
1865-1881. [Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, vol- 
ume XXII.] (Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library. 1933. 
Pp. xxv, 698.) 

Tue number of monographs and biographies covering Reconstruction 
days which the past few years have produced indicates a renewed or increased 
interest in that stirring period, and should promise a welcome to this two 
volume diary from the pen of one who was close to events. 

Orville H. Browning was a gentleman—from Illinois it is true, but with 
the orthodox instincts of his day and kind. Whiggish, conservative, he 
followed Lincoln as such a one must who wanted law and order in -the com-- 
munity, but with many doubts and fears of his democratic radicalism. When 
Lincoln was killed, he transferred his loyalties to his successor, and amid 
the turmoil in which he read revolution, he clung to traditional constitu- 
tionalism and the established order. When Grangers passed unseemly laws, 
he did his duty for the railroads in opposing them before the courts, and 
prospered in things material as a result. He could not accept Grant or 
Grantism, but he was just a little too much of a gentleman to become a 
Democrat even when they elected him to office, and he remained one of that 
band of homeless Linĉoln-Johnson veterans on the fringes of the nopposition 
party. | ; 

The first volume of the Diary of Orville H. Browning, reviewed in Vol- 
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ume XXXIII., page 449 of this magazine, contained the records for the: period ` 


up to the end of 1864, which included his early life and his btief senatorship 
in the first two years of the war. Following his retirement, he remainéd in 
the capital city and was thus engaged in law and lobbying when the records 
of this volume begin. ° 

In September, 1866, Browning became Secretary of the Interior under 
Johnson and retained that position till the end of the administration, afd 
in addition for a brief time administered the work of the Attorney General’s. 


office. Upon Johnson's retirement, Browning returned to western Illinois, | 


to Quincy, and from that point maintained his law practice specializing in 
railroad legislation, but interested in other forms of law and in politics till 
his death in 1881. His only office after he left the Cabinet was a membership 
in the Illinois constitutional convention. à 

The story Browning tells is not quite new. It confirms Welles in its main 
parts, and adds little elsewhere. Several writers have used the diary in their 
studies of the Reconstruction, and so its publication will not alter much 
current scholarship, but that does not mean that it was not worth publishing. 
As interesting as what are told are the things not revealed in the diary. There 
is almost nothing about his department except his quarrels with the army 
over Indian affairs. Certainly the chief administration man from Illinois, 
and unquestionably loyal to his superior, Browning does not explain the 
use of the patronage in those crucial years of the Johnson fight. There is 
nothing about efforts to control the Conservative nomination in 1868. 
Retired to Illinois, Browning refuses to discuss with his diary his business 
affairs, or his railroad litigation. That he prospered is proved by the importa- 
tion of a ‘gardner’ into Quincy, but the subject of money and fees is not there. 
He left out the whole story, if he knew it, of the steps by which that small 
loyal old group of Johnson-Lincoln Republicans found their way to Demo- 
cracy. It is interesting to hear him agree with Watterson, before 1876, on the 
necessity of bimetallism to save the country, and as an issue for the Demo- 
cratic party, but the rest of the later story of politics in his home state is 
not here. 

The volume has the attractive form, the good print, the usual accuracy 
which we have come to expect in the growing shelf of publications of the 
Illinois Historical Society. Professor Randall has edited the work carefully 
and has shown as clearly as type can the state of the original manuscript; if he 
has been a little generous in the amount of material printed, we have at least 
the added assurance that he has left out nothing of value and the notes and 
references which he has prepared will add to the usefulness of the diary. The 
second volume contains a 145 page index to the two volumes. 

Wayne University. | ] Raymonp C. MILLER. 
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An eee to: Wann Civilization. Edited by George A. Hedger, 
University of Cincinnati. (New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1933, pp. xi, 854; $3.50.) | This book, the work of fourteen collaborators, 
provides an introduction to the social sciences. Its contents are of unusual 
interest. There are introductory chapters upon man and upon human culture, 
followed by long sections upon the development of Western culture, the 
descent of political institutions, and the descent of economic institutions. 
The last two hundred pages trace briefly the history of religious institutions, 
domestic institutions, and ethical standards. No separate section is devoted 
to man’s intellectual and artistic achievements although these bulk as large 
in the culture pattern as his political, economic, and religious activities. The 
editor attempts to provide for this hiatus in the historical survey but the result 
is frequently painful. As much space, for example, is devoted to The Inter- 
national Labor Office as to medieval art and literature, Nor does the religious 
experience deserve the subordinate place in man’s culture! development which 
it occupies here. 

The chapters dealing with the nature of human cu‘ture and the various 
factors influencing its growth make it clear that the various social sciences 
are not unrelated studies, separated by rigid barriers, but merely different 
aspects of the same thing, human culture. In fact, in dealing with prehistoric 
peoples and those of the ancient world the separate cultures are dealt with 
in toto. Only when the Middle Ages are reached are the economic and 
political functions developed separately. The. editor, however, could not 
resist the temptation, natural enough, to hurry on to the modern scene. In 
consequence there has been a distortion of values. The Leritage of the ancient 
world, particularly, is meagerly recorded. — 

In general the writing is good and the standard of obj ectivity high. The 
writer upon ethical standards indulges in a mild form of preaching, and the 
author of the chapters upon religious institutions is inclined to be dogmatic in 
his thinking. The scientific aloofness attained by the writers upon political 
and economic subjects is commendable, The chapter upon the geographic 
factor, a difficult subject, is unsatisfactory, and that upon the social factor. in 
culture, though employing the terminology of sociology, adds little that has 
not already been said. The debt to Kroeber has not been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged by the writers of the earlier chapters. The chapter dealing with the 
nature of institutions obviously belongs to Part IV. Hackneyed phrases are 
numerous in the sections dealing with religion, and the sociologist does not 
spare us the lesson of the uninhabited island. A number of statements might 
be challenged, most of them due, however, to oversimplification. The his- 
torians of this volume have not learned the danger of attributing special apti- 
tudes to the several races and peoples. Thus we learn (p. 169) that the crude- 
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ness and vulgarity of Aristophanes is possibly a direct heritage irom Neolithic 
Greece. The reviewer noticed four typographical errors, one of them a date. 

Princeton University. J. E. Pomrrer. 

La Pologne de 963 à 1914: Essai de synthèse historique. Par O. Halecki, 
professeur à l'Université de Varsovie, membre de l'Académie polonaise des 
sciences et des lettres. Préface de M. Alfred Coville, membre de l'Institut. 
| Bibliothèque d'histoire contemporaine.] (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933, pp. xv; 
348, 15 fr.) This book is written primarily for foreigners with the idea of 
helping them to understand present day Poland through a carefully synthe- 
sized study of her past. It presents and interprets the fundamental principles 
and characteristic traits upon which Poland's life has been built as well as her 
peculiar contributions to European history and civilization. 

One factor especially stressed is the continuity of Poland's historical evolu- 
tion from her earliest times to the present—a continuity which even the 
partitions did not interrupt, and of which the reborn Poland of to-day is but 
the latest phase. The writer points out, quite justly, that most of the histories 
of Poland in Western languages are not written from this point of view. On 
the contrary they exaggerate the importance of a few dramatic events, and 
wrench Poland's history out of all true perspective in order to make it cul- 

minate in and explain the partitions, whereas from the Polish point of view 

_ the partitions were but an episode, albeit a tragic one, in Poland's con- 
tinuous development. A second factor is the universal character of the prob- 
lems which Poland’s history has raised and her statesmen have had to meet. 
The right solution of these problems is vital not only for Poland but for all 
Europe, in some cases for all humanity. Hence the importance of that “mis- 
sion providentielle” which Poland carried on through all the centuries of 
European evolution, and the necessity of Polish civilization carried forward 
by the Polish state, as an international force of the future. 

M. Halecki divides Poland’s history before 1914 into four periods. The 
first, the period of the formation of state and nation under the Piasts, Poland’s 
only native dynasty. The second, the great centuries of the Jagellon dynasty, 
Poland’s “Golden Age”, the period of expansion to imperial proportions and 
annexation of many alien peoples. The third, the period of the “Royal 
Republic”, a great constitutional experience which failed and ended in the 
partitions; and, fourth and last, the period of foreign rule and its legacy to the 
reborn state of to-day. f 

In each period the salient points of the country’s development in both 
internal and external affairs are stated and their Eyropean implications par- 
ticularly stressed. The early periods are especially well done. M. Halecki’s 
treatment of the period of decadence of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the relation of this period to the partitions, and his conclusion that 
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Poland’s responsibility for the partitions was really a moral rather than a 
political responsibility, will particularly interest readers unfamiliar with the 
Polish mentality. M. Halecki is a historical scholar and a brilliant writer and 
ably defends his point of view. 

Wellesley College. Jutta Swrrr Onvrs. 

La science dans l'antiquité, Tome IL, La jeunesse de la science grecque. 
Par Abel Rey, professeur d'histoire et philosophie des sciences à la Sorbonne. 
[L'évolution de l'humanité, synthèse: collective, dirigée par Henri Berr.] 
(Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1933, pp. xvii, 537, 40 fr.) M. Abel Rey 
here gives us a book which should be warmly welcomed by all who are 
interested in the history of thought. It treats the period from the beginning 
of Greek science at Miletus down to the middle of the fifth century, B. C., in 
a way that is fresh and highly stimulating and at the same time essentially 
sound. 

The histories of early Greek thought are almost past numbering—most of 
them quite negligible, because they offer nothing new. This is a notable 
exception. The value of M. Rey's work lies, however, not in any appreciable 
contribution to the philological evaluation of the sources nor to the enlarge- 
ment of their scope; quite the contrary, the field is in effect rather severely 
restricted, and for most details M. Rey leans heavily on Burnet and Tannery. 
Where these predecessors fail him, as in respect to medicine, biology, geology, 
and the beginnings of geography and historiography, he, leaves much to be 
desired. His interest centers in mathematics and the Pythagoreans, and here 
also much that he says is at least debatable. The development of mathematics 
to the middle of the fifth century is largely conjectural, based on relatively 
few certain data, and everything regarding Pythagoras and the early Pythago- 
reans may be set down as guesswork. Particularly questionable is M. Rey’s. 
disposition to regard all the scientific achievements of the first half of the fifth 
century as more or less directly due to the Pythagoreans or their influence. 

What then remains? Why 1s this discussion significant and important? 
The competent student of Greek thought can readily check by reference to 
the sources and to other discussions the hypotheses and conjectures (which are 
generally quite frankly characterized as such), and he will find them stimulat- 
ing, even if he must reject them; but it would be difficult to suggest where he 
might meet so penetrating an insight into the significance of the points of 
view and the methods of the early Greek thinkers for the development of the 
attitude and approach to problems which characterize the science of the 
Western world. In most,accounts of Greek philosophy and science one seeks 
in vain for a clear exposition of the principles which, like the lines of force in a’ 
magnetic field, were giving form and direction to the intellect groping 
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among miscellaneous problems. Here, at least in certain matters, one sees 
them fully exposed and discovers their possibilities. 

Wesleyan University. W. A. HEIDEL. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part VIL, The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus found 
in 1931. By David M. Robinson, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Litt.D. [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, no. 20.] (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. xii, xxr, 61 plates, $10.00.) The four hundred terra- 
cottas described in this volume are interesting chiefly because of the light they 
shed upon the tastes of their owners. A large number were found in the 
houses of well-to-do citizens. They were not merely funeral offerings destined 
to be buried and soon forgotten. In one house twenty-nine specimens were 
found. Unless the photographs are deceptive, one may readily agree with 
Professor Robinson that the great majority were locally produced, for only 
here and there can one be found which merits a second glance. All types 
of terra-cottas are represented, including a relatively large number of plastic 
vases; and among them are many duplicates, 7.e., two or more pieces from the 
same mold. A few molds were found even in private houses, and Professor 
Robinson suggests that amateur coroplasts molded their terra-cottas at home 
and took them to a potter for firing. 

The University of Cincinnati. ALLEN B. Wzsr. 


The Augustan Principate in Theory and Practice during the Julio-Claudian 
Period. By Mason Hammond, B.Litt. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1933, pp. X, 341, $3.50.) Mr. Hammond’s Oxford thesis is a useful 
piece of work. A summary of the present status of the ever fascinating prob- 
lem of the Augustan constitutional settlement is very welcome, and Mr. 
Hammond has performed his task creditably. At some point or other in the 
book every relevant piece of evidence is cited and the more important theories 
mentioned. Future students of the question will find the work a convenient 
point of departure. Not that Mr. Hammond has given us a definitive treat- 
ment. (Will a definitive solution of all the aspects of the problem ever be 
possible?) His procedure is faulty. In the first place, an adequate analysis of 
the problem should start from a consideration of the source materials, their 
several tendencies and relative trustworthiness. Mr. Hammond, instead of 
analyzing the sources, has analyzed modern theories, Again, if the Augustan 
settlement is to be understood, it must be studied in the light of its historical 
background. Why had the republic so little life in it? Why was the senate 
so supine and the magistrates so lethargic? What was the political attitude 
of the Roman masses, of the Italian towns, of the provincials, of the army? 
One gets some glimpses here and there in Mr. Hammond’s pages of the fact 
that the times were ripe for absolutism, but he would have written a more 
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interesting and more intelligible book had he in an early chapter collected the 
reasons for this. Instead, we have another technical discussion of the con- 
ventional type, and the non-professional reader will find, we, fear, much of it 
hard reading, particularly the chapters toward the end. With many of Mr. 
Hammond’s conclusions the present reviewer finds it hard to agree. Natur- 
ally, he finds it hard to agree with the strictures upon his own pet theories! 
But on the whole Mr. Hammond reflects the present day reaction against the 
legalistic treatment of Mommsen, and in one crisp sentence he sets forth what 
has always seemed to the reviewer the key to the whole constitutional de- 
velopment of the Principate. Citing Augustus’s assertion, “I excelled all in 
auctoritas, but I had no more potestas than those who were my colleagues in 
the various magistracies”, Mr. Hammond remarks, "Yet in the end, this 
auctoritas reduced all potestates to mere shadows.” 
Washington University. Donatp McFaypen. 


L'Inde antique et la civilisation indienne. Par P. Masson-Oursel, directeur 
d'études à l'École des Hautes Études, H. de Willman-Grabowska, professeur 
à l'Université de Cracovie, et Philippe Stern, conservateur adjoint au Musée 
Guimet. [L'évolution de l'humanité.] (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 
1933, pp. xxii, 497, 16 plates, 40 fr.) The purpose of this book is to give in a 
single small volume a history of India’s civilization. The same purpose has 
inspired other books, of which the most recent was Professor A. A. Mac- 
donell's India’s Past (1927), but the book here noticed has a definite superi- 
ority in its method, for it is far better coórdinated and gives a more unified 
picture. The themes under which India's civilization is examined are: the 
land and the people; political history; social, political, and economic organiza- 
tion; the spiritual life—religions and philosophies; the zsthetic life—literature 
and art. The three authors are competent. There is a good bibliography with 
a disproportionate emphasis upon works in French. The subjects of the 
plates are good, but in some cases the reproductions are poor. 

In discussing their various topics and presenting facts, the authors display 
interpretive acuteness. We thus get points of view, not in themselves very 
novel, but so clearly formulated as to be at least suggestive to specialized 
Indologists and certainly instructive to lay readers. The norm of Indian life 
is held to be the Hindu-Brahmanical culture in its evolution; by centering 
their treatment around this point the authors make as good order out of the 
Indian chaos as is possible. 

It would be only pedantry to make a catalogue of minor errors, which 
in the case of this book do not seriously affect its main purpose. There are 
a few other points of greater importance. For myself I should have liked to 
see a fuller report on the Indus Valley civilization. And I do not under- 
stand the validity, or perhaps I should say only the significance, of the state- 
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ment (p. 67) that the connection of India and Iran, from time to time 
renewed by successive invaders, constitutes the most constant clement of 
Indian history. If it is meant that this contact has had a fundamental part 
in molding the character of Indian civilization, I should like to see more 
demonstration than appears. The lesson of modern research would seem to 
me to be that this contact did indeed bring to India much that was new, but 
that the new produced relatively little permanent effect. India might borrow 
minor elements or even adopt major features for temporary local dominance, 
such as Hellenistic art in northwest India for a number of centuries; but the 
main stream of cultural evolution in India as a whole has flowed fairly pure. 
Invaders have usually given up their original possessions to accept institutions 
or habits already in the country. It seems to me better to say that the most 
constant element in Indian history has been the successful resistance India 
has made to cultural intrusions from the West. 

This book 1s certainly the best brief guide I*know to the history of Indian 
civilization, with literary quality as well as scholarship, and is very welcome, 
for it is needed. 

The University of Pennsylvania. W. Norman Brown. 


Histoire du Berry et du Bourbonnats. Par M. Marion, membre de l'Institut. 
Histoire de Champagne. Par René Crozet.’ [Les vieilles provinces de France. | 
(Paris, Boivin and Company, 1933, pp. 314, 276, 20 fr. each.) Few of the 
volumes of this excellent and well-known series have been as successful as 
these two in fashioning from the materials of provincial history a vibrant and 
illuminating résumé of the history of France. Of the two volumes, that 
devoted to Berry and the adjacent Bourbonnais has by far the better plan: its 
chapters are few in number and each corresponds to a period possessed of 
some vital unity rather than to a mere chronological segment. Moreover, the 
author has solved the peculiar difficulties of the nineteenth century in provin- 
cial history by having two chapters, one for the nineteenth century as a whole - 
and one for its economic development. Each author, however, has brought 
out admirably the essential position of his province: the one, Champagne, 
always at the great crossroads, politically, economically, and culturally, be- 
tween north and south, between France and Germany, forever oscillating back 
and forth until its final integration with the French monarchy; the other, 
. Berry and the Bourbonnais, in the very center of France and things French, 
except from 1152 to the end of the Middle Ages when it enjoyed the doubt- 
ful advantages of a frontier position against the great Plantagenet and his 
descendants. Both authors have stressed economic and cultural factors; both 
write clearly though certainly with too much rather than too little detail. 
There are uninspired chapters, of course, such as those on feudal Champagne 
and that on the religious wars in Berry. Both volumes, however, contain 
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many notable chapters: those devoted to the cultural history of the twelfth 
century and of the Middle Ages as a whole, to the fairs of Champagne, and 
to the Reformation period, on the one hand; those which bring the Crusades 
to life, give reality to such persons as Jean du Berry, Jacques Coeur, and 
Charles de Bourbon, expound the institutional history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and present in detail the provincial repercussions of the French Revolu- 
tion (with new material), on the other. 

Both volumes, as is the custom in this series, have excellent and well- 
chosen illustrations which add greatly to their value. Neither volume 
possesses either bibliography or index. 

Smith College. SIDNEY R. PACKARD. 


A History of Christianity in the Balkans: a Study in the Spread of Byzan- 
tine Culture among the Slavs. By Matthew Spinka, Chicago Theological 
Senfinary. [Studies in Chufch History, vol. I., Matthew Spinka, Robert 
Hastings Nichols, editors.] (Chicago, The American Society of Church 
History, 1933, pp. 202, $4.50.) This book treats a problem of considerable 
interest not only to the historian but to anyone who is studying present day 
social, political, or cultural conditions in Southeastern Europe. Any in- 
vestigator will feel that there is a profound cleavage between the population 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Church and that which stands under the 
religious control of the Greek Oriental Church. The author himself states 
this cleavage precisely. How this situation arose he describes ably and care- 
fully from the point of view of political history based on a very extensive 
literature and source material. He demonstrates in an impressive way how 
religious considerations in the proper sense played a very insignificant róle 
in the whole process and that the final religious allegiance to the rival churches: 
was ultimately determined by political considerations of ‘dynasties and other 
influential groups. When, however, Mr. Spinka attributes a preponderant 
- influence to the feeling of nationalism, the reviewer becomes somewhat 
skeptical as to the use of this term. We should not apply our present national 
ideology to those medieval conditions. 'The currents and aspirations which 
Mr. Spinka describes are rather pre-national than national in character, z.e., 
they were prompted by the aversion of the local dynasties and nobilities to 
foreign domination and exploitation rather than by a conscious popular effort 
for national culture or solidarity. Of course, in some religious movements as 
those of the Paterans and Bogomils we observe revolts of a broader popular 
background, but the social-economic character of them seems to have been 
more preponderant than the national aspects. 

One important problem remains unsolved, the difference created by the 
Roman and Byzantine civilizations in the mind of the masses living on the 
border of this ancient cleavage, for the spirit of Erastianism does not suffice. 
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The attitude of the Byzantine clergy and bureaucracy is only one side of this 
problem. There remains another not less important factor and that is the 
different moral and intellectual reactions of the people themselves under 
Byzantine rule. Whether the sources at our command could make this prob- 
lem clearer the present reviewer is not competent to judge. Possibly only 
present day sociological and psychological inquiries could throw some light 
on it. Be it as it may, we are indebted to Mr. Spinka for having presented 
the political history of this fundamental cleavage in a concise, systematic, and 
convincing way. 


Oberlin College. Oscar Jászi. 


Dänische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Dr. Axel Nielsen, Professor an der 
Universitat Kopenhagen. Unter Mitarbeit von Dr. Erik Arup, O. H. Larsen, 
Dr. Albert Olsen. [Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Georg Brodnitz.] (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1933, pp. 600, 28 M.) This 
is a coóperative study in one volume of the economic life of Denmark from 
the beginning of her history to the present. It is one of a well-known series 
of such works on different countries edited by Professor Brodnitz. Because 
of language difficulties, students of European history have relatively little 
acquaintance with the history and historians of the Scandinavian countries. 
For this reason, especially, one welcomes the present study in German and 
is pleased to find it so thoroughly satisfying. The reviewer is impressed with 
the breadth and maturity with which the subject i$ treated. 

Denmark's history is like the annals of the poor—not simple, however, 
but dominated by the difficulty of wresting a living from a relatively niggardly 
nature. Denmark has had no mines and no great forests. But she has had 
two sources of riches—her soil and the sea. After the migrations and Viking 
expeditions, the Danes settled in villages to till the former, much after the 
general European pattern. But Lübeck, that energetic Baltic neighbor, en- 
couraged the Danes to become fishermen by furnishing them capital and 
buying their fish. The Germans also helped in the development of Danish 
handicrafts. Denmark was thus drawn into European economic life of which 
she has ever since been a part. For hundreds of years, BOWEN: she was 
dominated by the Hanse towns. - 

The beginning of the age of mercantilism found Denmark a Baltic power, 
but at the usual cost of wars and trouble. The age of mercantilism was in 
many respects unfortunate for Denmark. Her industries were consciously 
developed but were not able to compete with those of other European coun- 
tries. Her merchants learned a better technique from the Dutch, and joint- 
stock trading companies were organized. But as a frading power Denmark 
- failed, a failure, intensified, though for a time delayed, by the Napoleonic 
Wars. 
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Befcre this had come to pass, the Enlightenment had begun to change 
things. From the middle of the eighteenth century agrarian and agricultural 
reform Aad brought about considerable improvement internally. In the nine- 
teenth century the Danes left the sea to till the land. The Industrial Revolution 
gave Denmark good markets, especially in England, where she had the advan- 
tage of location. But as an agricultural state Denmark faced the problem of an 
unfavorable balance of payments. 

Harvard University. Henrietta M. Larson. 


Gerardi Magni epistolae. Uitgegeven door W. Mulder, S. J. (Antwerp, 
Neerlandia, 1933, pp. xlvii, 361.) To those who are familiar with the career 
of Gerard Groote in particular and with the Moderna Devotio, or Devotio 
Moderna, in general it must have seemed a peculiar phenomenon that until 
but a very few years ago the number of Protestant scholars in the Nether- 
lands who showed much interest in these subjects far outweighed that of the 
Roman Catholic writers who displayed proper appreciation of the same sub- 
jects. It seemed as if Groote was in some ways a forerunner of the Protestant 
Reformation, wherefore the professors of Church history in the universities 
of Leyden and Amsterdam, beginning with J. Clarisse, took upon them- 
selves the task of editing some of Groote's works and of writing various 
monographs on the Devotio Moderna. During the last ten years, however, 
Roman Catholic scholars have suddenly realized that Groote and his followers 
were loyal Catholics and deserve much credit for their work. One of the 
results has been the volume now under discussion. 

Professor W. Mulder is rector of the Roman Catholic University at 
Nymegen. He and three of his colleagues have spent much time in studying 
the authorship of the works composed by the founders of the Devotio 
Moderna. They have rightly concluded that their first task should be to edit 
the first published collection of Groote's letters. It supersedes all the earlier 
editions of the letters in various periodicals. Two of these letters have never 
been published before (nos. 1 and 69). All of them have been edited with 
great cere and provided with copious annotations. The introduction is excel- 
lent, and very useful are the indexes. 

The University of Michigan. A. HMa. 


La politica italiana di Lorenzo de’ Medici. Per Roberto Palmarocchi. 
(Florence, Olschki, 1933, pp. ix, 314, 40 l) In this study, the author 
has thrown new light on the war between Florence and Innocent VIII. in 
the years 1485-1486. While the war itself amounted to little, the accompany- 
ing diplomatic struggle*was of utmost consequence. Florence was at that 
time represented at the various Italian courts by a group of outstanding - 
statesmen: Piero Alamanni, Giovanni Lanfredini, Jacopo Guicciardini, Pier 
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Capponi, and Giovanni Tornabuoni. It was due to their efforts no less than 
to his own policy of sane moderation that Lorenzo was able to preserve the 
balance of power in Italy and to prevent any outbreak of hostilities in the 
six years that elapsed prior to his death in 1492., Both Venice and Lodovico 
Sforza would have preferred anarchy to Florentine domination; there was 
constant danger of French intervention in Naples; Roberto Sanseverino, after 
Lorenzo the most important figure in the drama, could not be counted on 
for continued loyalty and the shifting alliances of princelings and potentates 
added to the confusion and the significance of the whole situation. The 
author has relied almost entirely on the files of ambassadorial correspondence 
for his material and his study goes far to prove his claim that Lorenzo was 
the first modern statesman of Italy as well as the inaugurator of the concep- 
tion of Italian nationalism. The appendixes contain much valuable material 
on Sanseverino’s conspiracy against Lodovico Sforza, on the last days of 
Sanseverino, and on the relation between Lérenzo’s policy and the earlier 


league of 1454-1455. 
Boston. GERTRUDE R. B. RICHARDS. 


Italy and the Reformation to r550. By G. K. Brown, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1933, pp. vii, 324, 18s.) In Italy more than in any 
other country the story of the Reformation is a series of biographies. There 
was no mass movement. Dr. Brown has arranged the sketches of individuals 
according to a geographical scheme. The body of the work is preceded by a 
survey of the general situation in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and followed by an account of the Italian theologians. The author is a master 
of the linguistic tools. He has read extensively, and has gathered up scattered 
material in useful fashion. Precisely because he is so well equipped one can- 
not but regret that he did not take time to produce something really sig- 
nificant. He has not delved into archives, and has missed many of the impor- 
tant secondary works. There appears to be no use of Piero Chiminelli, 
Bibliografia della storia della Riforma religiosa in Italia (Rome, 1921), which, 
bad as it is, cannot be overlooked. The author himself says that one must 
not neglect anything by Karl Benrath, but has missed the Geschichte der 
Reformation in Venedig (Halle, 1887). In the case of Benrath's Ochino, the 
English translation alone has been employed though the documents are re- 
produced only in the German (Braunschweig, 1892). 

In Dr. Brown’s bibliography dates are frequently, and forenames and 
initials almost consistently, omitted. Here are the entries under Ochino: 
“> Dialoghi, 1541; 30 Dialoghi, 1563". The first entry does not inform the 
reader that the work is available in a modern reprint, Dialoghi sette de Rev. 
Padre Frate Bernardino Occhino Senese (Rome, 1884). The second entry 
would lead one to suppose that the work is available in Italian, whereas there 
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is extant only the Latin translation of Castellio, Bernardini Oshini Senensis 
- Dialogi XXX... . Basileae M. D. LXII. S 
As to the inclusion of material, there is room of course for difference of 
opinion. Among precursors Dr. Brown has discussed the Vaudois, Arnold 
of Brescia, Petrarch, and Valla. Even more important in my judgment are 
the Spiritual Franciscans, the Renaissance Neoplatonists, and the Franciscan 
scholastics, who receive but cursory notice. Among thé Italian reformers 
there is no mention of Gribaldi, Grataroli, Vincenzo Maggi, and the Marchese 
d’Oria, who figure in Frederic C. Church’s pages. Jacobo Acontio may have 
been omitted because of the chronological limit (1550), but if this had been 
strictly adhered to there should have been no consideration of the later works 
of Curione and Ochino, and Fausto Sozzini should have been eliminated. 
Yale University. Roran H. BarNTON. 


Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. The Marquess of Salisbury, 
preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Edited by M. S. Giuseppi, 
I.S.O., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. Part XVI. [Historical 
Manuscripts Commissiori.] (London, H. M. Stationery Oface, 1933, pp. 
xxxli, 530, 105. 6d., paper; 125. 6d., bound.) This volume contains the Cecil 
papers for the year 1604. They consist of administrative memoranda, ‘general 
correspondence, and a mass of letters addressed to Lord Cecil (created Vis- 
count Cranborne in August) by agents and officials, judges and councilors, 
the king himself, and a host of petitioners begging for favor, justice, or mercy. 
They illustrate Cecil’s character and statesmanlike abilities and show how 
completely he had become the pivot of the entire administration. The impor- 
tant letters from James furnish an excellent picture of the ruler and his 
policies during these formative years of the new dynasty and sharply con- 
trast his admirable aspirations in thought with his unpardonable futility in 
action. 

A number of letters concerning Parliament deal for the most part with 
the efforts of Cecil and the court group to devise methods of controlling the 
Commons. Since no parliamentary grant was forthcoming, privy seals were 
issued for a loan to the king; and Cecil received many complaints (especially 
from the clergy) that the sums demanded were too great. Several letters show 
the determination of the government, after the Hampton Court Conference, 
to impose conformity, on pain of ejection, upon the Puritan clergy, a policy 
deeply affecting American as well as English history. The projected union 
with Scotland occupies much space, as also the dismantling oz Berwick as a 
frontier fortress and the,general pacification of the border. An interesting if 
none too trustworthy documeht by Sir Anthony Standen is an account by 
an eyewitness of the murder of Rizzio in 1566. 

References to the negotiations for peace with Spain are rather disappoint- 
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ing; but there is much concerning the natural hostility with which England’s 
withdrawal from the war was regarded by the Dutch, who said hard things 
about James, and were, indeed, left in a most uncomfortable position. 
England’s neutrality caused many difficulties in Holland for English diplo- 
mats, soldiers, and shipping. The campaigns in the Netherlands during this 
year (the capture of Sluys and the loss of Ostend) are described in great 
detail in the dispatches of Sir Ralph Winwood and other officials. i 
The editor has performed his task with skill and supplies an adequate 
introduction and index. "ME | 
„The University of Minnesota. Davip Harris WiLLsoN. 


John Hampden: a Life. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1933, pp. 359, 12s. 62.) The name of John Hampden has 
been traditionally associated with the ship-money of Charles L, but the 
modern reader of history knows little else about him. This is probably due 
to Lord Nugent’s Some Memorials of John Hampden: his Party and his 
Times, a work written over a hundred years ago in a heavy sleep-producing 
style, which was the only full-length biography of the great Englishman 
until the present. . 

Mr. Williamson has written a sound and competent life of Hampden in 
a style that is clear and entertaining without being brilliant. Handicapped by 
an unfortunate lack of material for the first thirty or more years of Hamp- 
den’s life the author is forced to devote nearly half of his pages to a survey 
of the reign of James I. and the first four or five years of that of Charles I. 
in which the names of Sir John Eliot, the Duke of Buckingham, John Pym, 
and others appear far more frequently than that of John Hampden. But why 
is it that few Englishmen can write about their Puritan and royalist forbears 
without taking violent sides? A prejudice in favor of Hampden is to be © 
expected in his biographer, but not necessarily the strong feeling against the 
Stuarts and their followers which Mr. Williamson exhibits. This feeling 
seems to prevent him from giving a warm and intimate picture of Hampden, 
the man, which he so greatly deserves. Possibly only a brilliant pen could 
produce such a portrait where even the sources for Hampden's later life do 
not give a great deal about him. 

Mr. Williamson has discovered little new material; a few unprinted 
Hampden letters he has added, but for the facts he has relied on the best 
available sources and authorities. It is unfortunate that the author did not 
make use of the Port Eliot MSS. instead of relying on the unsound Forster 
and Nugent for the correspondence between Hampden and Eliot. In fact, 
there seems to be no reason why he could not have employed A. B. Grosart's 
edition of Eliot's Letter Book in which the correspondence is most accurately 
transcribed by the editor. Mr. Williamson's book closes not only with an 
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interesting section headed “Sources for Hampden’s Life”, but also with a 
brief bibliography which he calls “Some Authorities Consulted”. These two 
sections take the place of footnotes and are probably more for the benefit of 
the general reader than to the liking of the trained student, but both are given 
some assistance by a fairly adequate index. 

, New York University. Hanorp» HULME. 


Force in Peace: Force Short of War in International Relations. By Albert 
E. Hindmarsh, Assistant Dean of Harvard College, Instructor and Tutor, 
Department of Government, Harvard University. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1933, pp. xii, 249, $2.50.) The eight chapters of this book 
superimpose upon a slight historical basis the thesis that “moral influences 
alone” are inadequate for the enforcement of international obligations upon 
reluctant or recalcitrant states, and that coercion of such states in time of peace 
is requisite to prevent internhtional anarchy and war. The use of “moral 
influences” in recent times is briefly sketched under seven diplomatic and 
judicial methods, namely, negotiation, good offices and mediation, commis- 
sions of inquiry and conciliation, conferences and congresses, the League of 
Nations, arbitration, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
history of reprisals, by private individuals and by governments, and of self- 
help by states, is more fully outlined and leads to a discussion of the incon- 
sistency of these practices with international law and institutions as they 
have been developed in our time. 

The lesson drawn by our author from these historic experiences is that 
reprisals and state self-help are anarchic and productive of war; and that the 
moral influences, while good in themselves, require coercion to back them up 
and make them really effective. The lack of adequate sanctions in the League 
_ of Nations is deplored; for he thinks that it is the only existing and only 
justifiable institution for the application of coercion Jy common action. 
Precisely what kinds of “coercion” are necessary and available; what kinds 
of economic pressure; what kinds and amounts of armaments; how these 
shall be acquired, where they shall be located, under whose command they 
shall be placed, against precisely whom they shall be used; and, above all, 
what results would ensue from their use, other than that of enforcing “the 
peace"—A4ll these small matters of detail are left to the reader’s imagination. 

An appeal to the history of the United States is made in support of the 
author’s thesis; but a more realistic study of it would require a consideration 
of both halves of the story. Applied to the international situation to-day, this 
history might reveal, not the need of more force and more coercion “by com- 
mon action”, but the necessity of abolishing national armaments (even 
though called an “international police force”) for international purposes, 
and the possibility that in their absence the “moral influences” would func- 
tion with the desired efficiency. 
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One-third of the book is devoted to an index, a bibliography (including 
lists of books, pamphlets, documents, and cases), and appendixes giving the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
(1923), the Geneva Protocol (1924), the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee (“The 
Locarno Pact", 1926), and the Treaty for Renunciation of War (“The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact”, 1929); and these help to make it a useful contribution 
toward the solution of the most difficult and the most important public prob- 
lem of our time. | 

Swarthmore College. , 


é 


WiLLIAM I. Hutt. 


Anglo-French Relations, 1641 to 1649. By D. A. Bigby, M.A. (London, 
University of London Press, 1933, pp. 160, 6s.) The record of Anglo-French 
relations during the period 1641—1649, as set forth in this book, tells how 
four or five simple pieces of policy were elaborated in the course of diplomatic 
negotiations. The development of these negotiations provides the narrative 
of the book, a narrative which chiefly deals with the work of French agents 
in England and Scotland. It was France who took the initiative, argues the 
writer: "England might and did ask for help, but it depended on France 
whether any was sent". Ánd more than this, France sought many times to 
direct the course of English and Scottish affairs. To account for the activity 
of France the writer here accepts the opinion of Gardiner that it sprang from 
fear of England's giving useful help to Spain, and goes on to argue and to 
prove that Mazarin was also anxious to prevent the revolutionaries in Eng- 
land from turning out the Stuarts and thereby setting a bad example to the 
enemies of monarchy in France. As additional evidence of the close relations 
which existed between Louis and Charles the writer has published a Treaty 
of Rueil, 1644, which she herself has recently brought to light. 

In arranging her intricate story of diplomacy the writer has spared no 
pains to make the record of comings and goings complete, and if her book 
has a deficiency it does not lie in this direction; but rather in proceeding from 
a point of view which allows the phrase “Anglo-French relations" to cover no 
more than diplomacy. Has the work of M. Ascoli been in vain? Or does the 
University of London Press offer us unimproved a dissertation which was 
presented many years ago? 

Cornell University. F: G. ManRcHAM. 


Projet d'une dixme royale, suivi de deux écrits financiers, par Vauban. 
Publiés d'aprés l'édition originale et les manuscrits. Avec une introduction 
et des notes par É. Coornaert, directeur d'études à l'École pratique des Hautes 
Études. [Collection des principaux économistes.] (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933, 
pp. lvi, 295, 50 fr.) A Frenchman is truly great if he has succeeded in con- 
tributing to national security. Apparently Marshal de Vauban fulfills this 
requirement. During the reign of Louis XIV. as a military engineer re- 
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sponsible for the construction of forts on the eastern frontier he won ever- 
lasting fame. But he was not merely interested in the problem of military 
security. Living at a time when the government, as a partial result of 
numerous wars, was on the verge of bankruptcy, he submitted in writing 
several projects whereby the financial security of France could be attained. 

Of these works his Projet d’une dixme royale was the most important. 
In it he proposed radical changes in the system of taxation. All existing taxes 
were to be replaced by a “contribution générale” which was to be obtained 
from four sources: (1) a tax on all produce “without exception”; (2) a tax 
on incomes of all kinds, including rents and salaries; (3) the gabelle tax, 
reduced in amount and controlled by the king; and (4) import and luxury 
taxes upon such things as tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

In certain respects Vauban’s proposals seem quite modern. Indeed 

zofessor Coornaert in his introduction to the project (p. xlii) intimates that 

Vauban as one of the early exponents of financial reforms was connected with 
the intellectual movement which paved the way for the French Revolution. 

Projet d'une dixme royale is a valuable volume in the scholarly Collection 
des principaux économistes. In addition to a critical edition of the project the 
. book also contains an illuminating introduction by Professor Coornaert, a 
bibliographical essay on the manuscripts and printed editions of the work, 
and a list of the various books and articles in which Vauban’s proposals 
have been discussed. An index, critical notes, several pertinent illustrations, 
and an appendix containing Vauban’s Projet de capitation and Description 
géographique de l'élection de Vézelay add much to the value of the volume. 
The book is a contribution of special interest to all students of economic 
history. 

The University of UA FRANKLIN C. PALM. 


The Industrial Revolution in North Wales. By A. H. Dodd, Professor of 
History at the University .College of North Wales. (Cardiff, University of 
Wales Press Board; New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. xxxi, 
439, $3.75.) North Wales presents an interesting problem in regional 
geography. The rise of the new industrialism. in the eighteenth century 
seemed for a time to create an entirely new position for a region that had 
long been a kind of rural frontier. But this industrial expansion was short 
lived, end by 1850 North Wales had definitely failed to justify the hopes of 
the industrialists, just as in an earlier decade it failed to justify the extra- 

vagant hopes of the greater landlords. 
— Despite many individual attempts at agricultural improvement, little was 
accomplished before 1790. High prices then stimulated reform and large 
.areas of commons were inclosed. North Wales suffered all the usual evils of 
inclosure with no compensating gains. Flintshire with its resources of coal, 
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iron, and copper became a notable industrial district. In Wilkinson’s time, 
the works at Bersham were the most progressive iron works in England. 
The brass and copper foundries of the Williams family at Holywell were 
likewise of great importance. The metal industries of Flintshire, however, 
were dependent upon thin seams of coal and ease of access to tidewater. The 
development of the railroad was disadvantageous to these mineral interests in 
‘Flintshire, as it gave new values to richer ore bodies more remote from the 
coast or more remote from coal. The slate quarries of Caernarvon alone 
succeeded in maintaining growth throughout the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The woolen industries were stimulated by the earlier develop- 
ments of the new technology. Later, when small water powers began to 
suffer from the competition of large steam driven mills, the Welsh industry 
began to decline. These somewhat negative changes contribute much to our 
understanding of the history of industrial concentration in Britain in the 


mid-nineteenth century. 


A. P. U. 


Dupleix and his Letters, 1742-1754. By Virginia McLean Thompson. 
(New York, Robert O. Ballou, 1933, pp. xvii, 920, $7.50.) As a doctor's 
thesis of more than nine hundred pages, the author has reproduced in transla- 
tion some hundreds of Dupleix's letters or extracts from them, together with 
numerous comments from the diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the confidential 
agent of Dupleix during his career at Pondicherry. These extracts from the 
sources are linked together by intermittent narrative, the purpose of which, 
in general, is limited to explaining the references of the quotations which 
follow or precede. 

More than 3800 of Dupleix’s letters, in the original or in copy, remain 
from the years 1750 to 1754. The translations have been made with great 
care and completeness. If the selection has not been unjust to Dupleix, it is 
easy to see why the letters have not been published before. They are dull. 
One searches in vain for some great revealing utterance of the statesman, 
something that expresses an ideal concept of Dupleix's place in the scheme 
of things, in world history, or European history, or French history, or Indian 
history. In a sentence which the author quoted as a chapter heading, Dupleix 
sums up his career: "J'ai profité des occurrences que les circonstances m'ont 
presentées" (p. 21x). “The honor of the king and the profit of the company”, 
a phrase constantly at the tip of Dupleix's pen, equally symbolizes the insig- 
nificance of his motivation. “We have done for ourselves and against the 
French", wrote that other arid character, Robert Clive, ' ‘what the French"— 
in edes. Dupleix—"tried to do for themselves and against us." Only an 
Anglophile view of the glories of British India gives Dupleix some value as 
the emblem of a hazy might-have-been. 
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I have said elsewhere and here repeat that the colonial and maritime 
aspects of France in the eighteenth century are to be interpreted only by taking 
into account Sombart’s distinction that France was a “soil country”, unlike 
England or Holland, concerned with external exchange only in a secondary 
and intermittent fashion. In short, that France lost India is only an aspect of 
the fact that India was not vital to France, that France did not want India 
badly enough to furnish Dupleix the economic, political, or military basis 
that he required. Dupleix was recalled and France “lost” almost all that he 
had built up: the ensuing quarter-century was the best of three quarter cen- 
turies of economic and cultural expansion. 

No more than a hundred other doctor’s theses, does this one face the prob- 
lem of interpretation. Only on her last two pages does Dr. Thompson expose 
a dutifully repressed desire to contrast the barrenness of Dupleix’s program 
with the cultural force that has been manifest in the later French colonialism. 
One might wish that she had portrayed somehow the fabric of Dupleix’s 
world—the France that was so indifferent to him, the company that refused 
to confuse its profits with the glory of the king, the England that turned out 
more enthusiastic buccaneers than himself, and, above all, the India whose 
Geist is not comprehended within the treacheries of potentates and the greed 
of companies. 


The University of Wyoming. —.— F. L. Nusssaum. 


Les idées religieuses de Madame Roland. Par Edith Bernardin, biblio- 
thécaire à la Bibliothèque nationale et universitaire de Strasbourg. [Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des lettres de Strasbourg.] (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
1933, pp. 184, 15 fr.) This small brochure, fully documented from the 
sources, especially the letters, traces the development of Madame Roland’s 
religious ideas, more particularly up to her marriage when they became more 
or less fixed. In its main outline the story is familiar enough. The young 
Manon, educated as a Catholic, but from an early age reading voraciously and 
intelligently all the current writings, soon abandoned that faith for the pre- 
vailing form of Deism. The atheist writers, such as Holbach and Helvetius, 
troubled her because she could appreciate the force of their argument: 
troubled, but also revolted her, since, as she says, they “are seeking for a 
syllogism, while I am offering up my thanksgiving”; and so, not willing’to 
surrender “the most nourishing illusions”, she found consolation in the 
unreasoned faith of Rousseau. But while the author tells in the main the old 
story, she tells it with the necessary nuances, the qualifications that are com- 
monly overlooked. The qualifications to be made arise from the conflict 
between Madame Roland’s intelligence and her emotions. Unable to refute 
atheism, she refused to accept it. Regarding the Catholic doctrine as false, 
she found in the Catholic ritual (so well adapted to one disposed to “offer up 
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thanksgivings”) no small degree of zsthetic satisfaction. Rejecting the Chris- 
tian doctrine herself, she felt (especially after marrying a respectable inspec- 
tor of manufactures) that morality would suffer if the average man lost his 
faith in it, only to abandon this notion when the Revolution seemed to make 
possible a morality based on civic virtue. Such inconsistencies and conflicts 
are admirably elucidated. In general, this careful study has, as the author 
says, a double value: it presents a typical case of eighteenth century ‘incredu* 
lity’, and at the same time enriches our understanding of Madame Roland’s 
personality. 


C. B. 


Geschichte der Püpste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Ludwig 
Freiherrn von Pastor. Band XVI, Abteilung 3, Pius VI. 1775-1799. 
(Freiburg i. B. and St. Louis, B. Herder and Company, 1933, pp. xxxix, 
678, $5.30.) At last this vast work reaches its ead, and at the point designed 
by its author. Though that author died in 1928, while his thirteenth volume 
was still in press, there is now no reason to doubt that he left his work nearly 
complete or that its completion is wholly in his spirit. The final section now 
published is but the closing scene of what to him is a tragedy: the humiliation 
of the Church by absolute monarchy, free thought, and the French Revolu- 
tion. But the author's courage is high; for he counts this but the darkness that 
ushers in a new day, and with unabated zeal he fills in from Roman archives 
the details of the story—the rise of state churches, Josephinism and Febro- 
nianism, Jansenism and Alfonso de’ Liguori, the survival of the Jesuits in 
Prussia and Russia, the advancing flood of the French and revolution. To 
the Church of Christ, he writes, "death and the grave are not the signs of 
ruin, but symbols of the resurrection”. “Between the exile of Avignon", with 
which his great work began, "and that of Valence", with which it.ends, 
"arches the mighty ascent and descent of half a millennium; but the end is 
not yet, and the shameful humiliation of 1799 could not but hide in itself 
the germ for a new unfolding of power." 

That Pastor dreamed of another's continuing his work does not appear. 
But it was natural] that his publishers should do so; and perhaps not less 
natural that they should intrust the task to a Jesuit—Father Robert Leiber, 
professor of Church history in the Gregoriana at Rome. His residence there 
should make it the easier for him to draw upon that wealth of archival 
materials to which the work of Pastor owes its unique value. But that these 
materials will be put as freely at his service for the popes of the nineteenth 
century is too much to hope; and what may be the continuator's own character 
and powers as their biographer we have yet to learn. * 

Cornell University. Gerorce L. Burr. 
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Karl Marx-Friedrich Engels historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe: Werke, 
Schriften, Briefe. Herausgegeben von V. Adoratskij I. Abt., Band IV., 
Engels, Die Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England und andere Schriften 
von August 1844 bis Juni 1846. J. Abt., Band VI, Karl Marx-Friedrich 
Engels, Werke und Schriften von Mai 1846 bis Marz 1848- [Marx-Engels- 
Lenin-Institut, Moskau.] (Berlin, Marx-Engels-Verlag, 1932, pp. xx, 558; 
?xi, 746, 18 M. each.) These two volumes form part of a complete historical 
and critical edition of the writings of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. The 
edition is divided into four parts. Part I. comprises all of the writings of 
‘Marx and Engels except the former's Kapital. ‘This, together with the writ- 
ings preliminary thereto, is published in Part II. Part III. contains letters and 
correspondence, and Part IV. a general index. 

"The most important of the writings of Engels in Part I., Volume IV., is 
his famous polemic against the capitalist class of England, "The lot of the 
working class in England”, written in 1844-1845. For nearly a century this 
stirring account of the suffering among the English laboring class has been 
freely quoted as a classic by historians and sociologists. American historians 
will find Engels’s “Description of communistic settlements in America and 
England”, Pp. 351—369, written in 1844, a document of more than contem- 
porary interest. The other papers included in this volume consist mostly of 
articles contributed originally to The New Moral World (an Owens organ), 
The Northern Star, London (leading Chartist organ), and socialist papers 
in Paris and Brussels. The various documents are here reprinted in the lan- 
guages—German, English, and French—in which they appeared when first 
published. They embody much valuable biographical and other material re- 
flecting the socialist ideology of the classical school, including the addresses of 
Marx on protective tariffs and free trade. 

Part I., Volume VI., contains in addition to the essay directed against 
Proudhon, “Misére de la philosophie", the epochal “Communist Manifesto" 
of 1847, and numerous others (for the greater part republished here for the 
first time) in which Marx and Engels concern themselves with the revolution 
then about to break forth. 

Volumes IV. and VI. contain lengthy introductions by the editor, written 
from the Lenin-Soviet point of view, in which one misses somewhat the 
strictly objective method which otherwise constitutes a marked feature of 
this standard and monumental edition. Each volume contains comprehensive 
notes and indexes which greatly facilitate their use. 

This work meets a long-felt need for a complete historical and critical 
edition of the writings of the two leading classical exponents of what is 
currently known as “Marxism”. 

. Georgetown University. | Witam F. Norz. 
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Mon ambassade en Russie soviétique, 1917-1919. Par Joseph Noulens, 
ambassadeur de France. Deux tomes. (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. xxvi, 
259; 300, 18 fr. each.) M. Noulens arrived in Russia in June, 1917, as 
ambassador of France during the Provisional government. He left in 
December, 1918, when the ill-fated Allied expedition at Archangel was 
about to collapse. He has now published a record of his mission. It forms a 
useful addition to the source material concerning Allied policy in Russia 
during these years, although as a chronicle of what was actually taking place 
in Russia, its value is very slight. 

M. Noulens was hardly qualified to belong to the small group of for- 
eigners in Russia, such as Mr. Bruce Lockhart or Colonel Raymond Robbins, 
who knew how to observe and to appraise thé significance of the revolu- 
tionary forces released by the collapse of 1917. His experience as minister of 
war in 1913 and as minister of finance in 1914 indicated him as a logical 
successor to M. Paléologue, whose connections with the imperial family made 
his position a little difficult after the February revolution. 

As soon as he arrived in Russia, M. Noulens was able to supply the 
Quai d'Orsay with an antidote to the glowing accounts by Albert Thomas of 
the strength of the moderate socialists in the coalition government. The 
sources of his information, however, were not such as to document his impres- 
sion of other forces in the situation. He was early impressed with the fatal 
weaknesses of the Provisional government, but he seems to have striven 
loyally to support any groups which were prepared to carry on the war. His 
record, although written fifteen years later, does not appear to have been 
. retouched. The statement that Lenin and Trotzky were German agents, for 
example, is not considered to require proof or elaboration. 

The record of 1918 and 1919 is one of catastrophe and costly mistakes. 
No new light is thrown on any of the disputed problems of these years, such 
as the real reasons for intervention in the north and in Siberia, the relations 
of the Allies with White leaders in the civil war, or the important change of 
policy by the Czech legions during their eastward evacuation. M. Noulens's 
account of his wanderings, however, from St. Petersburg to Vologda, to 
Archangel, to Finland, and of his futile efforts to find some Russian force 
which would reconstitute an eastern front against Germany, reflects the 
inability of the Allied governments to recognize the change that had taken 
place in Russia and helps to explain the complete collapse of their policy. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. JOSEPH BARNES. 


Au service de la France: Neuf années de souvenirs. Par Raymond 
Poincaré, de l'Académie francaise. Tome X., Victbire et armistice, 1918. 
(Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. 467, 36 fr.) After reading the tenth volume 
of M. Poincaré’s memoirs one marvels at the abundance of the notes which 
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he made almost daily in his journal. When he went on a week's trip to 
Alsace-Lorraine and was too busy to make any entries, he seized the first 
Sunday morning after his return to write up a narrative covering ten printed 
pages. In this volume, unlike some of his earlier ones, he mostly refrains 
from inserting his long public speeches. Instead he fortunately indulges more 
freely in what seem to be verbatim bits of interesting conversations with a 
great variety of visitors, French and foreign, and of high and low degree. 

Most frequent and piquant are his talks with Clemenceau, whose gray 
gloves, stomach-ache, and diet of potato and string beans at Doullens are all 
noted in detail. Mostly the two highest officials got on well together, though 
several passages indicate that the President of the Republic was a little nettled 
that the Paris boulevards seemed to spend all their acclaim on The Tiger as 
the Deliverer of France, unmindful of himself and even of Foch. The only 
serious storm between them was in connection with the armistice: Clemen- 
ceau favored it as soon as possible; Poincaré wanted to go on fighting to teach 
the Germans the thoroughness of their defeat. Enraged by a phrase in one 
of Poincaré’s letters on the subject, Clemenceau sent in his resignation with a 
savage letter referring to “the easy advantage you give yourself, in a corre- 
spondence written for your memoirs, in order to make a good show of energy 
in comparison with the President of the Council”. The Tiger was soon 
appeased and the resignation withdrawn. It speaks volumes for M. Poincaré’s 
calm good sense and firm self-control that throughout this difficult year he 
had so little friction with a man as temperamental and self-willed as 
Clemenceau. | 

Among the innumerable personages whose remarks and characteristics 
are recorded in the course of 1918 was President Wilson. At their first 
luncheon on December 14 Mr. Wilson remarked that "the peace will be 
more difficult to make than the war". With Mrs. Wilson he talked for a 
quarter of an hour "about golf, gardens and other banalities". At an embassy 
dinner a few days later "President Wilson became more and more expansive, 
chatted, laughed, and tapped me on the back". 

Harvard University. Sipxev B. Fay. 


Effects of the War on Economic and Social Life in Finland. By Leo 
Harmaja, Ph.D., Director of the Bureau of Social Research and Statistics, 
Helsinki, Finland. [Economic and Social History of the World War, James 
T. Shotwell, Ph.D., LL.D., General Editor, Translated and Abridged Series.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933, pp. x, 125, $2.00.) Finland had a 
variegated history during the World War. As a partly autonomous depend- 
ency of the Russian Empire she enjoyed many privileges of neutrality. 
Neither Russia nor Germany wished to push her actively into the conflict. 
She had trade relations with Sweden based on racial and cultural ties as well 
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as geographical proximity which the Allies wished to keep uninterrupted. 
Some young Finns inspired by the hope of winning political independence 
for their country joined the German army. Later the independence move- 
ment ‘dominated all else and in December, 1917, the local diet proclaimed 
Finland a sovereign state. Almost at once the Red revolution spread across 
the border from Russia and for three months Russian and native Reds and 
native Whites aided by a German expeditionary force fought for control. 
The Whites won and the Germans were forced by more urgent needs at 
home to withdraw. Finland thereupon began its career as an independent 
nation. 

This book does not detail the political history of these events; but it 
describes their effect upon economic conditions during the war and revolu- 
tion and the subsequent development of independent Finland's population, 
agriculture, industry, trade, finance, and commercial policy down to the 
present. Jt is probably the best interpretative summary of social and economic 
facts about modern Finland, as affected by her recent history, that we have. 

The Library of Congress. Victor S. CLARK. 


The Experiment with Democracy in Central Europe: a Comparative 
Survey of the Operation of Democratic Government in Post-War Germany 
and in the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Succession States. By Arnold 
John Zurcher, Assistant Professor of Political Science, New York University. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. ix, 328, $2.50.) The author 
states that "in general he has attempted to make his róle reportorial and 
descriptive rather than judicial", assembling "factual data" for the use of 
students of political institutions, and "for most of his judgments has leaned 
upon informed opinion in each of the states treated". His study is exactly 
that, although it should be added that he does not shirk drawing his own 
conclusions and making stimulating observations. It is perhaps pertinent to 
point out that the countries under consideration are: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Germany. Why 
Yugoslavia was included and Hungary and Roumania excluded from this 
survey of Succession Central European states is not made clear. 

After a brief but informative statement of the revolutions leading to the 
establishment of the new governments, a general analysis of the constitutions 
is undertaken. It is brought out how, “the three bodies of doctrine, demo- 
cracy, nationalism, and socialism, were not merely engrafted upon an older 
order; they formed the fibre of a new order". The author follows con- 
sistently the topical and comparative approach. The material is well organ- 
ized throughout, and the presentation is clear. A wealth of information is 
provided, and it is recorded how the various institutions have operated in 
actual practice. Two major defects are found in the new constitutions: 
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(1) That the jurists in 1919 set their institutions into too universal a mold 
and did not take enough into consideration the political realities and tradi- 
tions of their own people; (2) “That the constituent assemblies were much 
too prone to exalt the position of the legislature in the government and tc 
weaken the initiative and prerogative of the executive.” The tendency ever 
since in all the countries has been to strengthen the executive. 

” Whatever turn events may take in the future Mr. Zurcher’s analysis of this 
period of democratic experiment will retain permanent historical value. The 
ample footnotes, as well as the carefully selected bibliography—which in- 
cludes magazine articles—provides ready references for more detailed study. 
Several excellent maps are provided. 


Bowdoin College. E. C. HELMREICH. 


Deutscher Geschichtskalender, Januar-Dezember 1932. Begriindet von 
Karl Wippermann, herausgégeben von Friedrich Purlitz und Sigfrid H. 
Steinberg. A: Deutschland. B: Ausland. (Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1932, 
pp- 363, 437.) The first of these two volumes is devoted exclusively to 
German affairs, the second to those of the League of Nations, Europe, Asia, 
and America. Since the year 1932 was the critical year in the history of the 
Weimar Republic, the year before the triumph of Hitler and the Nationa- 
Socialist movement, the reader takes up this volume with no little curiosity. 
Its pages are crowded with a series of dramatic events: two presidential 
elections, the deadlock of the parliamentary system and party politics which 
three major parliamentary elections were unable to resolve, the still noc 
thoroughly clarified dismissal of the Bruening cabinet, the rise and fall oZ 
Von Papen, the forcible expulsion of the Center-Socialist Braun ministry of 
Prussia, and finally the short-lived government of General von Schleicher. 
What the reader finds here is of course no history but rather a'daily chronicle 
of important events as they took place in the cabinet and the Reichstag, in 
party headquarters, in the state governments and their respective legislatures. 
These records of the Geschichtskalender are not without some value to the 
historian. To be sure, certain events are reported meagerly enough, yet it is 
the constant practice of the editors to reprint the text of important speeches 
or statements made by chancellors or ministers and summarize the remarks 
made by members of parliament, party programs or pronouncements on 
specific issues. In this respect the Geschichtskalender constitutes a source book 
that is all the more valuable since there 1s no other publication where such 
a variety of materials has been brought into the compass of a single volume. 
Of less interest to the English reader is the volume devoted to the League of 
Nations, the other countries of Europe, and Asia, since it cannot, indeed does 
not desire to, compete with the numerous surveys of international politics now 
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in progress. Yet this volume also because of its pithy summaries and the 
reprinting of important documents has a value of its own. 
The Ohio State University. Warrer L. Dorn. 


International Politics: an Introduction to thé Western State System. By 
Frederick L. Schuman, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, pp. xxi, $22, 
$4.00.) Once in a while a book is written whicli opens new vistas in the 
groping progress of mankind toward a higher goal. Schuman’s brilliant 
panorama of international politics and the problems and dangers which the 
world state system faces is such a book. Here the reader has spread before 
him a comprehensive synthesis of international politics so succinctly and 
logically presented that the inherent threat to civilization if the present trend 
of international anarchy continues is convincing. 

Dr. Schuman develops his thesis by firsteportraying in its historical de- 
velopment the emergence and evolution of the Western state system from the 
state systems of the past. The second part is devoted to the forms or rules 
and tools of international politics. The third, which is perhaps the funda- 
mental contribution of the study, is concerned with the forces that divide 
states and set them against one another, “national patriotism in its political 
‘and economic aspects; imperialism as a frame of mind and' a governmental 
policy; and the patterns and values of Great Power politics which have grown 
up in consequence of the rivalries between the imperial nation states”. The 
chapter devoted to the Politics of Power is a remarkably convincing analysis 
of the power element in foreign policies. The last part, which is entitled 
“Prospects”, is devoted to appraising present tendencies and calculating future, 
possibilities, | 

In a work of such vast scope where every phase of international political 
relationship is examined and evaluated, some errors of fact and certain ques- 
tionable statements are bound to occur. The author constantly alludes to 
Haiti and Santo Domingo as protectorates of the United States, an inaccurate 
designation in a study of this character. The statement (p. 129) that the 
Panamanian revolution was organized in Washington and carried out with 
the coóperation of the American marines, hardly gives a fair picture of the 
event. Amendments to the League Covenant require unanimous approval 
of the Council representatives as well as a majority vote of the Assembly 
(p. 266). The United States does not pay $3,000,000 annually to Nicaragua 
for the canal rights (p. 370). The statement that prior to 1914 the great 
majority of the Paris newspapers were in the pay of the Russian government 
is somewhat exaggerated (p. 494). Contrary t& the author's assertion, 
- authorities state that Mussolini authorized the allocation of ten million lire 
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for the relief of the families injured by the Corfu bombardment (p. 776). 
But a far more serious criticism can be leveled at the unfortunate tone of the 
entire preface. Why arouse needless antagonism by sneering at all previous 
work done in the same field? The work is too excellent to be marred by 
such preliminary evidences df bad taste. 

Stanford University. GRAHAM H. STUART. 

The Works of Samuel de Champlain. Reprinted, translated, and annotated 
under the General Editorship of H. P. Biggar. Volume V., 1620-1629. 
Translated by the late W. D. LeSueur, the French Texts collated by J. Home 
Cameron. [The Champlain Society.] (Toronto, the Society, 1933, pp. xvii, 
330, xi.) This volume contains Books I. and II. of the Second Part of the 
1632 publication of Champlain’s Voyages. Those immediately preceding it 
represented to no small degree an abridgment of Champlain’s earlier works, 
and had in any case already been translated into English. The new volume | 
covers the years 1620-1629, not dealt with in any of Champlain’s previous 
works, and has never before been translated into English. The French text 
has been available in the Laverdiére edition of Champlain’s works (1870), 
but the new version provides a more accessible and carefully revised text, as 
well as an English version. The editor reminds us that the preparation of text 
and translation presented “greater and more numerous difficulties than any 
of the author’s previous volumes”. Champlain was no exact writer, much 
less a stylist, and this volume was apparently issued without being revised by 
him before publication. A glance at the text makes clear the difficulties of 
translation which Mr. LeSueur had to surmount. It is to the credit of the 
editor and translators (Professor Cameron revised the translation) that they 
have produced a volume of the high quality of its predecessors. Professor 
Ganong has gone over the portion dealing with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
identifying places mentioned, and adding a useful map. In view of the 
novelty attaching to the appearance of this portion of Champlain’s work in 
English, it is perhaps a pity that the introduction was not expanded from a 
textual note to an account and estimate of the contents of the volume. 

These years from 1620 to 1629 were years of slow and uncertain growth 
for New France. Indeed it was scarcely growth at all, for in 1628 Champlain 
somewhat bitterly records that in twenty years only one and a half acres of 
land had been put into cultivation. There were squabbles between rival 
companies and traders, disputes with the Indians, the ever recurring prob- 
lem of supplies, and, not least, the problem of defense. For this, as for the 
building up of the colony, or for the exploration of the western hinterland, 
Champlain was able to dô little during these years, lacking adequate support 
from France. Yet if the record is humble, it is full of interest, particularly so 
in the almost complete absence of other accounts. At times it has the quality 
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of a diary (¢.g., p. 121), and throughout, Champlain's plain and unvarnished 
story, with its occasional comments, reveals the man as well as the situation 
in New France. The volume ends with the half starved colony on the verge 
of capture by the English. : 

The University of Toronto. R. FLENLEY. 


Relation of the Voyage to Port Royal in Acadia or New France, by the 
Steur de Diéreville. Translated by Mrs. Clarence Webster. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by John Clarence Webster. [The Champlain Society. ] 
( Toronto, the Society, 1933, pp. xv, 324.) Diéreville, a surgeon and mediocre 
poet who visited Acadia in 1699—1700, has long deserved a new edition of 
his Relation, for it is the only reasonably dispassionate account of the Acadians ` 
before the English conquest in 1710 and it has been available only in the rare 
early editions or in an ‘abominable miscellany published at Quebec in 1885. 
Moreover it is a lively, 3 interesting narrative of the two voyages, of life at Port 
Royal, and of the Acadian Indians. The author, who collected botanical speci- 
mens for the Paris gardens, also wrote accurately concerning the flora and 
fauna. His only conspicuous omission is of the details of the cruel strife with 
New England. Originally written in verse at the suggestion of Michel Bégon, 
one of Colbert's great intendants and a patron of the arts, two-thirds of the 
story was changed to prose without much loss to poetry and with some gain 
in explicitness. The Champlain Society's edition and translation has been 
truly codperative. Appropriately begun by Professor W. F. Ganong, it was 
relinquished by him to Dr. J.C. Webster, who has drawn heavily on Ganong’s 
scholarship as well as on his own remarkable erudition in Nova Scotian 
history. In consequence the introduction and footnotes are admirably com- 
prehensive and contribute something new to the subject, as for instance, page 
169, footnote. Mrs. Webster’s translation, while free, is accurate and she has 
happily surmounted the problem of verse by turning it into unrimed, 
cadenced lines. Dr. V. H. Paltsits contributes the bibliographical data. The 
volume is in the usual handsome form except that the French text follows the 
English instead of being opposite and that the society appears to have a new 
printer who is guilty of some grey pages and unevenness of impression. 
There are a few typographical errors and mishaps (for example, pp. x, 42, 
69, 78, 99, 182, 212, 320). The plates and maps are excellent and useful, 
particularly the De Meulles plan of Port Royal in 1686 with its two New 
England warehouses. 

Columbia University. J. B. BREBNER. 


Our Earliest Colonial Settlements: their Diversities of Origin and Later 
Characteristics. By Charles M. Andrews, Yale Untversity. [Anson G. Phelps 
Lectureship on Early American History, New York University.] (New 
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York, New York University Press, 1933, pp. vi, 179, $2.50.) In this little 
volume Professor Andrews gives us a series of thumb-nail sketches, depicting 
the founding of the earlier English colonies. Beginning with the futile at- 
tempts of Gilbert in Newfoyndland and of Raleigh in North Carolina, he 
takes up in order the settlement of Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Cognecticut, and Maryland. In preparing these lectures the task which con- 
fronted Professor Andrews was to cull from the mass of historical data relat- 
ing to the founding of the colonies the vital factors which made for success or 
failure and so to organize them as to make them understandable to the 
average reader. In this task his first-hand knowledge of colonial history, his 
charming literary style, and his grasp of the vital trends of history have: 
combined to produce a most readable and valuable volume. 

Professor Andrews consciously approaches his subject £rom the British 
rather than from the American point of view, is more concerned with the 
forces which produced colonization than the details of colonization itself. 
This treatment, in the main logical, is carried to an extreme in the lecture on 
Virginia, which becomes little more than a recital of the difficulties, quarrels, 
and failures of the London Company. Of the heroism of the men and women 
who risked their lives to plant the English flag in the wilderness, of their 
struggles against the Indians, starvation, and pestilence, he gives us almost 
nothing. | 

Professor Andrews's interpretation of our early history is essentially sound. 
The lecture on Massachusetts especially, is a model of dispassionate, pene- 
trating historical writing. Discarding on the one hand the fulsome praise 
of one school of historians and the unreasoning. condemnation of another, 
he points out in simple, unbiased words the true character of the Massachu- 
setts Bay settlement and its meaning in American history. The lectures on 
the founding o£ Connecticut and Rhode Island are enlightening pictures of 
the beginnings of that great movement, the expansion of the Puritans and 
Puritanism in America. 

The volume as a whole, bringing as it does fresh viewpoints to our 
early history, based on the latest findings of other scholars as well as on 
Professor Andrews’s own great store of historical information, will be wel- 
comed by all students of the British colonies. 

Princeton University. T. J. WERTENBAKER. 


Salem in the Seventeenth Century. By James Duncan Phillips. (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933, pp. xix, 420, $3.00.) During the three 
hundred years existence of Salem much has been written about that once 
active seaport and about it citizens. Mr. Phillips begins his narrative with 
the statement, “There has never been a real history of Salem". It is safe to 
say, however, that no city of its size in the United States has had so much 
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of its history put into type. At least six different histories of the city have 
been printed and the Essex Institute has published over two hundred volumes 
of historical collections, proceedings, diaries, records, and monographs—all 
relating more or less to Salem. Sidney Perley in his monumental attempt to 
write the history of the city, published three volumes (1573 pages) and only 
reached the year 1716, before death brought his work to a close. Working 
over this tremendous mass of material Mr. Phillips has skillfully selected the 
more important happenings and produced a clear and vivid picture of how ` 
the town was established and the manner of the daily life of its inhabitants. 
He writes concisely, but the narrative flows smoothly and is lightened, here 
and there, with flashes of humor or satire. There are touches of Yankee 
philosophy and sometimes a piquant phrase seldom indulged in by historical 
writers. The text is fully and carefully annotated and shows a thorough 
investigation of source materials. Mr. Phillips holds a brief for the Puritan 
founders of the colony and has small patienco for those who are not in full 
sympathy with the life and law of seventeenth century Massachusetts. 

Salem was not entirely without amusements (p. 332) at the close of thz 
. century, as it-had dancing, singing, horse racing, military trainings, huskings, 
bowling, and forbidden gambling and shuffleboard, while gossiping and 
drinking occupied altogether too much time; the children, too, had their 
games and toys. 
There was no “House of. Representatives" (p. 140) in Massachusetts in 
1644; it was the "Great and General Court", composed of the magistrates 
and the deputies. The New England meeting house was never a church 
(pp. 86, 169, 218, 243). Rugs and carpets were not placed on floors (p. 202) 
in the early days. Rugs were used on beds and carpets covered the tops of 
tables. The contemporaneous spelling of proper names has not always been 
followed. Governor Cradock's name is consistently spelled Craddock, and 
Governor Phips, as Phipps. Governor Andros would undoubtedly rebel at 
Andrews, and Inkersall should be Ingersoll. Francis Nurse and his unfor- 
tunate wife did not write their names Nourse. 

The closing chapter is an excellent description of the town and its in- 
habitants at the end of the century and the clearly drawn map showing 
Salem houses, owners, and streets in the year 1700 (redrawn from Sidney 
Perley’s maps published in. The Essex Antiquarian) is convenient for refer- 
ence and quite worthwhile. This history of Salem should be in every library 
that attempts to cover American history. 

Topsfield, Massachusetts. GzorcE Francis Dow. 


British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Induftry. By Arthur Cecil 
Bining, Ph.D. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933, pp. 
xii, 163, $2.00.) This small volume is a very important contribution to an 
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aspect of British commercial policy that has long called for systematic treat- 
ment. The author has made clear that the self-interest of particular groups 
in England was a most significant factor in the shaping of legislation to 
control the American iron industry that had before the middle of the eight- 
eenth century assumed alarming importance in the eyes particularly of the 
British ironmongers and manufacturers. Indeed, there was a general de- 
mand in the mother country for its regulation but the question arose, In what 
manner? Dr. Bining analyzes the conflicting desires of British furnace 
owners, forge owners, iron manufacturers, overseas traders, and woolen 
merchants, and shows how, largely as a result of divergent interests, none 
of the efforts to secure restrictive legislation with respect to this American 
industry were successful until the year 1750 when a bill that seemed to 
satisfy in the main the demands of the last four groups and appeared to be 
especially advantageous to the London iron manufacturers was enacted into 
law. The famous statute of 1750 is thereupon carefully considered and 
misconceptions regarding it are cleared up, especially the idea that it made 
illegal the production of all steel as well as of all iron manufactures in 
America. The disappointing results of the act and of the subsidiary measures 
oz 1757 and 1764, before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, are likewise 
studied. The author shows that all of the happy anticipations of those who 
sponsored these measures—that the American iron industry would thus be 
made to support that of Great Britain through the supply of large quantities 
of crude iron and that any further increase in the number of American 
forges and steel furnaces would be prevented—were in no way realized. On 
the contrary, the American iron industry developed so rapidly in the course 
of the eighteenth century both before and after the Act of 1750 that by 1775 
the colonies could boast of a larger number of furnaces and forges than could 
the mother country and rivaled her in the production of pig iron and bar 
iron. This influenced the outcome of the Revolutionary War. 

The volume is supplied with illustrations and diagrams which will be 
welcomed by all students who do not possess specialized knowledge of iron 
production and manufacture. 

In conclusion it may be said that Dr. Bining is particularly well qualified 
to write on the iron industry, due not only to his painstaking investigations 
but also by reason of his close acquaintance in a practical manner with it 
before coming to America. His next study, soon to appear, will be welcomed. 

Lehigh University. Lawrence H. Gipson. 


Letters to and from Caesar Rodney, 1756-1784. Edited by George Herbert 
Ryden, Ph.D., Professo? of History and Political Science, University of Dela- 
ware and State Archivist of Delaware. [Historical Society of Delaware. ] 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933, pp. vi, 482, $6.00.) 
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The publication of these letters is a welcome addition to Delaware’s history 
in the Revolutionary period, the picture of which is still limited, unfor- 
tunately, due to the disappearance of many of the original records. This 
collection, consisting largely of the Rodney papers purchased by the His- 
torical Society of Delaware in 1919, comprises 'all extant letters of genuine 
historical interest to and from Caesar Rodney. Besides letters, the volume 
contains Rodney’s orderly books, numerous official communications, a Bio- 
graphical and a genealogical sketch. Thomas Rodney, Thomas McKean, and 
George Read are noticeably prominent among the many correspondents, 117 
of the letters having passed to or from the first-named. 

Though Caesar Rodney was in no sense provincial in his outlook, the 
point of view of these letters is largely Delawarean. If, as the editor says, 
Rodney’s chief claim to fame in the popular mind “has been his dramatic. 
overnight-ride” to Philadelphia, July 2, 1776, the reader will find here ample 
proof of further distinction. Caesar and his brother, Thomas, were decisive 
factors in swinging Delaware over to separation; their energy and organiza- 
tion broke the backbone of Tory resistance in Kent County. In the Stamp 
Act Congress, in the Continental Congress, as president of Delaware, and 
in his other official capacities, Caesar was always the same careful, practical, 
and methodical Whig, not as violent as his coworker Thomas McKean, but a 
zealous patriot. One gets a measure of his influence from the contrast in state 
politics under Whig domination and under the conservatives, who, in tem- 
porary control, kept him out of the state constitutional convention (1776) 
and out of the congressional delegation early in 1777. . 

Her extensive coastline and her proximity to Chesapeake Bay made Dela- 
ware a haven for Tory depredations and for illicit trade and communication 
with the British, and, therefore, a matter of much concern to Congress after 
July 4, 1776. That Rodney was president of the state during most of this 
critical period (1778-1781) was a stroke of good fortune for the. American 
cause. His unselfish coóperation with Congress and with Washington, his 
untiring industry in procuring an effective militia law, in raising and pro- 
visioning troops, in breaking up trade with the enemy, and in promoting 
loyalty, may seem small in the broader picture, but they bulk large against 
Delaware's powerful 'Tory resistance. 

The editing of the volume is competently done, though a table of con- 
tents with a brief subject description of each item would be helpful. Any 
such shortcoming is diminished by the extensive and, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory index. 

Butler University. James H. PEELING. 

. 
The Development of Methodism in the Old Southwest, 1783-1824. By 


Walter Brownlow Posey, Professor of History in Birmingham-Southern Col- 
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lege. (Tuscaloosa, Weatherford Printing Company, 1933, pp. 151, $1.50.) 
Although the title of Professor Posey's study indicates that he has contributed 
but another mosaic to the panorama of Methodism, in reality he has done 
much more. He has given us a thorough analysis of the factors in the expan- 
` sion of the denomination which serves to illustrate the creative forces in early 
"American Methodism anywhere. These forces are: the highly centralized 
organization of the church; the itinerant plan; the lay ministry; the careful 
system of personal supervision supplied in the organization of classes and 
bands; the camp meeting; Methodist hymnody which took the place of a 
. creed in indoctrinating the members; finally, the democratic appeal of the 
doctrine of free grace. All of these factors are adequately treated by 
Professor Posey... 

The study displays all the technique of careful research and the critical at- 
titude of sound scholarship. It is thoroughly documented. The fourteen 
pages of carefully listed bibliography include probably all available primary 
sources as well as an exhaustive list of secondary: materials. The selection 
of material and the manner of its presentation deserve high commendation. 
It is the judgment of this reviewer that here will be found the best composite 
picture of the frontier camp meeting that has appeared. Equally well done 
is the chapter presenting The Circuit Rider among Frontier Folk; while the 
chapter on Earthquakes:and War introduces us to the influence of natural 
phenomena upon credulous and superstitious people. The work of the 
Methodists in furthering education and temperance and in Christianizing 
Indians in the area under consideration is given adequate attention as is the 
failure of the church to do anything beyond compromising with slavery. 

Professor Posey's interesting work should be placed within reach of all 
students who are concerned with the character and influence of religion on 
the frontier. It is a fine sample of what an able student can glean from the 
American Acta sanctorum. It reveals why the denomination which was 
officially ‘organized at Baltimore in 1784 “within forty years covered the 
entire Middlé West". 

American. University. W. M. Gewenr. 

Écrits de langue française en Louisiane au XIXe siècle: Essais biogra- 
phiques et bibliographiques. Par Edward Larocque Tinker, docteur de 
l'Université de Paris. (Paris, Honoré Champion, 1932, pp. 502.) 

Bibliography of the French Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana. 
By Edward Larocque Tinker. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the’ 
American Antiquarian Society for October, 1932.] (Worcester, the Society, 
1933, pp. 126.) The plarf of the first work is to list the writers, alphabetically, 
giving for each a biographical sketch followed by a bibliography. Approxi- 
mately 350 writers are listed. Of these, 125 are Creoles (French, born in 
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Louisiana), ninety French (born in France), thirty free persons of color, 
three Italians, one each from Cuba, Belgium, Nova Scotia, Spain, Holland, 
and Austria-Hungary, and 100 without designation as to nationality. Thirty- 
two of the 350 are women. 

The biographical sketches vary widely in scope. No biographical data are 
given for thirty-eight of the writers listed; while the data for those accorded 
such treatment range from a few words—less than one line—to twenty-six 
pages for Bernard Marigny. The bibliographies naturally vary widely in 
extent, ranging from one short article appearing in a newspaper or periodical 
_ —forty-nine of the writers listed each being credited with only one. such 
. article—to nine pages of titles for Charles Gayarré. | 

Much of the biographical matter is gossipy, and literary rather than his- 
torical in nature.. The apportionment of biographical space seems somewhat 
inequitable. For example, Charles Gayarré and Pierre Soulé are each given 
approximately the same amount of space as *that accorded to one J. M. 
Durel, the editor of a Reconstruction newspaper. There are some glaring 
inaccuracies in the biographical sketches, such as the confusion (p. 135, n.) 
of "Jefferson College" with the "College of Louisiana". 

The second work contains a valuable thirty-six page historical sketch of 
French Journals and. Journalists of Louisiana, followed by two alphabetical 
lists of French newspapers of Louisiana—one list of those published in New 
Orleans, and another of those published in the country parishes. The reviewer 
feels that the lists of newspapers are not quite complete, as he recalls having 
seen the names of other French papers not included in the lists. There are 
also some inaccuracies in the listing of the extant files of some of the papers. 
For example, it is stated (p. 99) that "the Louisiana State University has 
very full files between 1826 and 1844" of the Gazette des Opelousas, whereas 
'the library named has no files of this paper prior to 1841. 

Both volumes have excellent indexes. In addition the second work has | 
some valuable and useful tables (pp. 37-38, 80-83, 115—117). 

The defects and shortcomings mentioned above are only such as may 
reasonably be expected in works of such detailed character as these; in such 
it is almost an impossibility to eliminate errors. And while they are not quite 
all that the historian could wish for, they do represent two herculean tasks 
on the part of the author; and he has performed them well. No research 
worker in the literature or history of Louisiana can afford to neglect their use. 

Louisiana State University. ` WALTER PRICHARD. 


Plantation Slavery in Georgia. By Ralph Betts Flanders, Instructor of 
History in New York University. (Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1933, pp. x, 326, $3.50.) In comparison with the earlier studies 
of slavery in various Southern states, this volume is distinguished by what 
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may be described as a sociological approach. The first four chapters describe 
the introduction of slavery in colonial days and its expansion during that 
period and during statehood over all of Georgia. Most of the remaining eight 
chapters portray the actual workings of slavery on the plantations. Types of 
plantations are well illustrated by numerous examples, and the life of the 
slaves is satisfactorily described. In addition to presenting this wealth of 
material, some conclusions are drawn which are occasionally penetrating. 
Convincing evidence is presented to support the opinion that most of the 
plantations were not conducted with much profit, though insufficient atten- 
tion is given to the question of the natural increase of slaves as a source of 
gain, The tradition that the ante bellum plantation homes of Georgia were 
generally magnificent is rudely shaken, and a number of illustrations support 
this apparently justified iconoclasm. 

The planters’ defense of slavery is set forth in the last chapter, and the 
author has ably summarized the arguments by which a few Georgia slave- 
holders and others defended the institution. But in doing so he seems to 
assume that all other citizens were massed with unanimity of opinion toward 
slavery behind their more vociferous leaders. This may have been so, but 
there is certainly some similarity in a Georgia map showing areas of Whig 
strength and one showing areas of high slave density. Yet this book gives 
scant information concerning class or sectional differences within the state. 
While it may be true that the various natural sections of the state with their 
differing ratios between white and slave populations had common attitudes 
toward slavery, would not a study of this be preferable to a reéxamination 
of the fairly familiar defensive armor constructed by the “philosophers” of 
slavery? 

Some qualification should have been made of a few statements, for ex- 
ample, that “slavery tended to reduce the number of crimes” (p. 254), and 
again, that the American Colonization Society “advocated gradual eman- 
cipation and deportation” (p. 282). But in spite of these and some other 
points on which opinions differ, this work is an excellent description of the 
social and economic operation of slavery in Georgia. In addition to covering 
the printed sources the author has delved into a large mass of manuscripts, 
both in public archives and in private hands. The bibliography is well ar- 
ranged and extensive, and no objection to it has been noted except the absence 
of several studies published since 1929. 

The University of Mississippi. CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 


Where Rolls the Oregon: Prophet and Pessimist look Northwest. Edited, 
with Bibliographical Résumé, 1825-1830, by Archer Butler Hulbert. [Over- 
land to the Pacific, volume III.] (Published by the Stewart Commission of 
Colorado College and The Denver Public Library, 1933, pp. xv, 244, $5.00.) 
„Professor Hulbert fortunately was able to see this third volume of his valu- 
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able Overland series through the press personally before his lamented death. 
Where Rolls the Oregon differs from the two preceding volumes in being 
made up of numerous mostly short documents instead of a single journal as 
that of Pike which constitutes the text of Volume I. or those of the six South- 
western trail breakers in Volume II. È 

The editor admits that: “The records here brought together between two 
covers seem like strange bedfellows although almost exactly contempora? 
neous.” The Pike journal being a personal record of exploration is naturally 
a unit, while geography (the Santa Fe Trail) imparts unity to the second 
volume. In comparisòn with those two books the one before us is deficient 
in unity, a defect which is partially overcome by the editor’s illuminating 
introductions and skillful intercalations. Though he prints material from 
congressmen, cabinet ministers, senators, generals, and fur trade leaders, the 
book is given its character and an unusually ample share of its historical value 
by what the editor himself contributes. . 

To the reader interested in the Oregon question this volume has the 
further limitation that it contains only a portion of the material Hulbert 
designed as the definitive treatment of the subject; for the discussion of that 
question terminates not in 1830 but in 1846. Nevertheless, the year 1830, 
'signalized by the publication of Smith, Jackson, and Sublett's letter about a 
road over South Pass, is a logical dividing point. It marks the definite shift 
of interest from the impracticable Lewis and Clark route to the Platte- 
Sweetwater-South Pass route which proved available for wagons. 

Among the twenty distinct documents printed, those presenting the con- 
gressional discussion precipitated by Floyd's Oregon bill, Joshua Pilcher's 
account of the geography and trade of the West, General Ashley's letter on 
the protection of the fur trade, and Osborne Russell's intimate stories of 
Rocky Mountain experience in this era, contain the largest proportion of new 
matter, or matter not hitherto conveniently accessible. The Russell document. 
has literary fascination as well as such historical value as may be ascribed to 
reminiscences. i 

The volume contains A. Finley’s map of the West in 1827, and two 
Oregon trail maps; also a picture of St. Peter’s Dome on the Columbia, and 
a picture of the Buffalo Dance of the Mandans, Naturally, one finds few 
errors in a book edited by Hulbert though some typographical slips did get 
past him. Personally, where he relies on Dale’s interpretation of Smith’s 
eastward route across the Sierras in 1826, this reviewer prefers the interpreta- 
tion of C. Hart Merriam. The index is not particularly inclusive. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. JOSEPH SCHAFER. 

. 

Advancing the Frontier, 1830-1860. By Grant Foreman. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1933, pp. 363, $4.00.) Among the many 
recent studies of the Trans-Mississippi frontier, Mr. Foreman’s works de- 
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scriptive of the Oklahoma Indian settlements have drawn much attention to 
this border region. In the present attractive volume he carries further his 
researches among the records dealing with what he has called the earlier 
Southwest, “between the Mississippi River and New Spain”. He deals mainly 
with three phases of life iñ the Indian Territory or Oklahoma: the establish- 
ment of frontier garrisons; Indian life and inter-tribal relationships; and the 
establishment of missionary workers among these reservation tribes, In his 
effort to depict the life of the soldiery in the garrisons the author too fre- 
quently digresses into a dreary and statistical recital of architectural details 
and into rambling accounts of supplies received and disbursed. Such ma- 
terials on Forts Towson, Gibson, Washita, Arbuckle, and Coffee may prove 
valuable to future local historians, but one is led to doubt their value or in- 
terest for the general reader. More useful would have been a few succinct 
estimates of the final significance of these posts, What has been said of the 
account of military establishments might be applied in a measure to his de- 
scriptions of the Indian pioneers.’ The settlements of the Choctaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Chickasaw tribes are particularly detailed, and there is some 
discussion of such plains tribes as the Comanche, Kiowa, Osage, and Pawnee. 
The most noteworthy and interesting passages are those quoted from such 
observers as John Howard Payne, the early missionaries, and a few army 
officers and travelers. Relations with Mexico and Texas in the Red River 
Valley are inadequately described, apparently because the author did not 
examine carefully the materials available on the Indian policies of those 
republics. 

Mr. Foreman has drawn liberally upon the United States Indian archives, 
upon printed government documents, and upon many contemporary news- 
papers. For the rest, the volume is well supplied with good maps and dia- 
grams, is fully documented, and is equipped with a fair bibliography and an 
elaborate index. Ifthe author’s viewpoint is chiefly local, it may at least be 
said of his work that it points the way for other students in this field, and 
that its material should prove interesting to all who are concerned with the 
Indian frontier and the Federal Indian policy. 

The Arizona State Teachers College. Rurvs Kay Wyttys. 


. Colorado: the Story of a,Western Commonwealth. By LeRoy R. Hafen, 
Ph.D., Historian of the State Historical Society of Colorado. (Denver, Peer- 
less Publishing Company, 1933, pp. 328, $4.00.) It is gratifying to note the 
progress that is being made in the writing of Western state history. Happily 
this field, so long regarded as the exclusive domain of the reminiscent pioneer, 
has been entered of late by men who have a better understanding of what 
history is, and how it should be written. The results are what might be - 
expected: less emphasis upon the spectacular, more upon the substantial; less 
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concern about politics, more about social and economic development; less 
attention to the “old-timer”, more to the conditions that have ushered in the 
present age. These improvements are due, in part at least, to the equally 
important changes that in the last generation have come over our Western 
historical societies. No ‘thoughtful person would deny credit to the self- 
appointed custodians of tradition who laid the foundations of these societies, 
but he need not regret to see the work of collecting, preserving, and editing 
the sources of Western history taken over with increasing frequency by 
trained historians. Sometimes, as in the present instance, historians are also 
employed to make use of these materials. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
economies in state expenditures, so generally required by the times, will not 
necessitate a return to the haphazard historical methods of yesterday. 

Mr. Hafen’s book is a fair sample of the later trend in the writing of state : 
history. His narrative is too condensed to permit the introduction of much of 
the new material we know he has found, but he does produce a well-knit 
narrative, he wastes no more time than is reasonable on the glamorous days 
of the gold rush, and he takes his politics in high. His chapters on Pioneer 
Life, and on the Days of Distress of the early nineties, are admirable. Some 
criticisms, however, must be made. The allotment of space is open to serious 
objection, for more than half the pages are devoted to Colorado before state- 
-hood. More important, there is an air of complacency about the book, a 
kind of smugness, that suggests the type of state history writing that Mr. 
Hafen should have made it his business to forget. One wonders if the rail- 
roads of Colorado were built and its mines developed without more scandal 
than is here apparent, if the repeated labor difficulties of the state had not a 
more sinister meaning than is here revealed, if any of its politicians were 
really "distinguished statesmen". 

The book is attractive in format and entertainingly illustrated. “Selected 
references for further reading" at the end of each chapter suggest that it may 
be intended to serve as a textbook. 

The University of Wisconsin. ; Joun D. Hicks. 


British Preéminence in Brazil, its Rise and Decline: a Study in European 
Expansion. By Alan K. Manchester, Ph.D. (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. xi, 371, $3.50.) This book describes six 
centuries of diplomacy during which first Portugal became a virtual puppet 
of England and later Brazil yielded itself as an unwilling protectorate of that 
power. When the Bragança family fled to Rio de Janeiro to escape Junot's 
army, Brazil had long shared with the mother country disadvantageous 
economic and political relations with Great Britai. And in the 1820's, as _ 
the price of recognition of its independence by Great Britain, it was forced 
to agree to suppression of the African slave trade and to British economic 
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preéminence within its borders. For more than three decades thereafter the 
youthful'empire struggled against this hated domination, and by 1860 had 
rid itself of British extraterritorial rights and of all other British political 
prerogatives. But Great Britain maintained economic dominance in all lines 
until after the World War.’ Then, the United States of America gained the 
leading share of Brazil's export and import trade. 

"This work, based largely on manuscript materials, is a pioneer study of 
an important subject, and shows careful analysis of the evidence considered. 
But the unpublished sources consulted by Dr. Manchester are almost wholly 
limited to those to be found in England. He did not tap the manuscript 
archives of Portugal and Brazil. Though it is hardly likely that his major 
conclusions would have been changed by these records, further research 
would doubtless have influenced questions of secondary importance, such as 
the motives behind Brazilian policies. It would, for instance, have revealed 
that Pedro IIs deep national*pride and his sense of responsibility as “per- 
petual defender of Brazil" were factors, of a negative sort, in delaying sup- 
pression of the African slave trade. The emperor could not humiliate his 
country to the extent of yielding wholly to the arrogant dictation of Great 
Britain relative to elimination of the traffic. 

The volume is well written, with convenient summaries, and shows care- 
ful regard for factual accuracy. A few slips were noted, however. Dona 
Barbara de Bragança was the wife, not the mother (p. 112) of Ferdinand VI. 
of Spain. And the compiler and editor of European Treaties bearing on the 
History of the United States and its Dependencies to 1648 was not Francis 
Davenport (p. 350), but Frances Gardiner Davenport; not a man, but a 
. woman. There is an impressive bibliography—save for the omissions already 
mentioned—and a good index. 

Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


Henry Adams. By James Truslow Adams. (New York, Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1933, pp. 246, $2.50.) This monograph is in no sense a biog- 
raphy; prepared originally for a collected edition of the works of Henry 
Adams which is yet to appear, it is merely a biographical and critical essay. . 
As such it is admirably done, but those who seek for a full history of Henry 
Adams's life will not find it here. The author's commentary tries to explain 
rather than supplement the record given in the Education. There are a few 
new facts; Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor is quoted in some interesting reminis- 
cences of Henry Adams as a teacher at Harvard; and at least one striking error 
in the Education is corrected. But in the main the volume is simply a sum- 
mary of what is already Known (Mrs. Adams, for example, is nowhere drawn 
from the shadow in which the Education left her) with a critical interpreta- 
tion. This interpretation is both simple and just. According to the author, 
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Henry Adams struggled most of his life against the weight of his heritage. 
He.longed to put his hand on the levers of power; it was impossible, and 
minor achievements seemed to a descendant of Presidents thin, vain, and 
ironic; hence from feats that would have satisfied most ambitions he gained 
only disappointment and disillusionment. Whether in addition to being just, 
this analysis is adequate; whether other factors, connected with his wife’s 
suicide, his peculiar concepts of religion and science, and the increasing oVer- 
balance of the intellectual against the emotional in his make-up, should not 
be considered—this we can know only if and when a thorough biography is 
written. Meanwhile Mr. James Truslow Adams’s essay is not only a delightful 
but an illuminating piece of prose. Many readers will disagree with parts of 
it. Assuredly the author errs, for example, when he quotes Henry Adams as 
regarding William C. Whitney as the truest example of success; Adams knew 
too well the Whitney who “gorged every appetite”, and his praise is ironic, 
beside that of Abram S. Hewitt. Henry Adams’s faults might also have been 
more sharply indicated. But the book is both a useful record and a stimulat- 
ing analysis. 
Columbia University. ALLAN NEVINS. 
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COMMUNICATION 


The Enprron of the American Historical Review: 

Mr. N. W. Stephenson's'The Romantics and George Washington in your 
January issue may have been an earnest effort to furnish comic relief for your 
serious pages; but he sacrificed the historian to the humorist, and denied him- 
self the historian's noble privilege of presenting an opposing view with fair- 
ness, especially to the reader, who is the innocent bystander. 

As the butt of his japes, I naturally do. not find them as funny as he did, 
but the important thing is that he does not even mention the most solid evi- 
. dence in the case. There is a rather ugly sneer in his inclusion of me among 
those who say of Washington “that they have proved him to be a ‘human 
being. What they mean is that they believe he was in love with his neigh- 
bor's wife". ` . | m 

Perhaps Mr. Stephenson obeyed the rule "Smile when you say it”. But he 
says that I regard the Sally Fairfax episode as "one of the great love stories of 
all time", though I show in my biography that I do not regard it as a love story 
at all. "There is no proof, and no reason to assume, that it went beyond 
wretched courtship on his part, and teasing yet tyrannical evasion on hers" 
(I. 176). / 

Of this there is irrefragable evidence, which Mr. Stephenson does not 
remove by calling me a "romantic" because I believe what he as “your hard- | 
headed historian" denies: that "after becoming engaged to Martha he was 
capable of writing to the other woman a passionate declaration of undying 
devotion". Isn't Mr. Stephenson, rather, the true “romantic” with his insis- 
tence on making his heroes Galahads and deciding just what they are 
capable of? l 

Washington was certainly “capable” of signing himself “most unaltera- 
bly” in a mysterious letter written to Sally after his engagement to Martha 
(Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, II. 294); and forty years later he was 
capable of writing two letters to Sally (Ford, XIII. 497, 500), one for Martha 
te copy and send, and one for himself in which he gently urged her to return 
home, and added that none of the great past events, “nor all of them together, 
have been able to eradicate from my mind the recollections of those happy 
moments, the happiest in my life, which I have enjoyed in your company”. 
And he heavily underscored it. 

If it be objected that this was an old man’s flattery, what of the letter he 
wrote to Sally, June 7, 1755 (Fitzpatrick, I. 137), in which he says that Sally 
asked him to write to hef under cover, and speaks forlornly of his inability “to 
engage one minute of your attention". 
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Mr. Stephenson, in his belated assault on my seven-year old first volume, 
speaks of my “sentimental discovery” though Sally Fairfax has been under 
fierce debate for fifty-seven years, ever since the New York Herald published 
that alleged letter of his. I found it in Ford’s forty-five year old edition of the 
Writings, and elaborate discussions of it inthe Monograph of Wilson Miles 
Cary and elsewhere. [It is found in Fitzpatrick, II. 287.] 

Mr. E. E. Prussing’ wrote on this same subject and at a meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, in December, 
1932, Mr. Stephenson asked Mr. Prussing about the letter. Mr. Prussing said 
that he had talked to Constance Cary Harrison, who told him she had in- 
herited the letter as a descendant of Sally's. She had lent it to a kinsman to 
transcribe. It was stolen and never could be traced after its sale. Mr. 
Stephenson evidently discounts this evidence for he does not mention it but 
makes much of the letter's disappearance. Yet nearly a sixth of the Diaries 
had to be taken by Fitzpatrick from versions, printed long ago and now in- 
accessible. Even the famous little farewell note to Martha in 1758 has van- 
ished. Mr. Stephenson blandly waves Sally Fairfax out of Washington's life 
as a "myth" that "has for its foundation a newspaper article and nothing else". 

Grant him his point. Assume that the letter dated September 12, 1758, 
never appeared, or has been proved a forgery. There still remain many other 
letters and allusions. There is his letter o£ September 25, 1758, which is un- 
deniable (Fitzpatrick, II. 292). It begins "Do we still misunderstand the true 
meaning of each other's Letters?" It breaks off. "I cannot speak plainer 
without—But I'll say no more and leave you to guess the rest." 

Where are those other letters? Why the misunderstanding, the mystery 
so much like that in the letter of September rath? Why the fervent implica- 
tions in the rest of the letter? If I were permitted the space here I could point 
out amazing little Washingtonian touches in the disputed letter. It is 
strangely confirmed by a letter from William Fairfax (S. M. Hamilton, 
Letters to Washington, YI. 67). I have no room to quote this, or anything, and 
I can only urge anyone interested to refer to my first volume, where he will 
find the arguments pro and con, none of which Mr. Stephenson has done me, 
or himself, the justice to mention. I have read thousands of Washington's 
letters in the original and I cannot believe a forger capable of such perfect 
mimicry o£ his style or of the ability to fit so passionate an outpouring of a 
troubled héart so exquisitely into the circumstantial evidence. I still believe it 
genuine; and, i£ I were a wit like Mr. Stephenson, I would archly accuse him 
of believing it, too. He does not dare deny it flatly. . 

But while refusing to budge from this point, I abandon another instantly. 
Mr. Stephenson has caught me in one blunder, amd a stupid one, which I 
cheerlessly confess—a confusion of both chronology and geography in an 
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attempt to solve the mystery of Braddock's invitation to Washington to serve 
as his aid. I made a conjecture that Sally Fairfax might have had a hand in 
itat Alexandria. Though I frankly put it forward with "perhaps" and "may 
have" Mr. Stephenson ekes an amazing amount of good clean fun out of the 
fact that Orme's invitatiof to Washington was written March 2, from 
Williamsburg, long before Braddock reached Alexandria. He landed at 
H&mpton, which was Sally's father's home, but I no longer even hint that she 
influenced Washington's appointment, though she was a lively and flirtatious 
figure among the women who swarmed about Braddock. | 

After pointing out the bad guesses of all other historians, Mr. Stephenson 
clears it up with a “surely”: 


Surely, it was Dinwiddie who—not in bright-eyed whispering but in his 
hard, just, Scotch way—put it up to Braddock to do the sensible thing and 
add to his staff the Virginian whom he most needed to have. 


I should like to heap coals of fire on Mr. Stephenson's proudest boast, his 
hard head, but I cannot share his sense of his inspired rightness. While 
Dinwiddie was preparing for Braddock's arrival and writing letters in all 
directions, he seems never to have written one to Washington or referred to 
him in any way. He and Washington had quarreled hotly and even after 
Orme's invitation, Dinwiddie was still writing of Washington's disgrace and 
disobedience at Fort Necessity (Virginia Historical Society Collections, Din- 
widdie Papers, 1. 524). 


You know Washington's Conduct was in many Steps wrong and did not 
conform to his Orders from me, or he had not engaged till the other Forces 
joined him. 


Furthermore, if Dinwiddie had recommended Washington to Braddock, 
would not Orme have mentioned it? At the risk of inspiring Mr. Stephenson 
to another comic opera libretto, I venture the suggestion that Washington 
himself put forward the idea. In his acknowledgement of Orme's invitation, 
Washington wrote from Mount Vernon March 15, 1755 (Fitzpatrick, I. 107) 
stating that he had already written to Braddock “a congratulatory letter on 
his safe arrival, &c". 

That "&c" might well have included mention of his desire to accompany 
Braddock but for certain unpleasant difficulties. He wrote to John Robinson 
(Fitzpatrick, I. 112) that he had "been importuned to make this Campaigne 
by Gen! Braddock in his Family Who I suppose, imagined that the small 
knowledge I have had an opportunity of acquiring of the Country, Indians, 
&c. worthy of his notice". 

Eager to go to war, but unwilling to subject himself to the humiliations 
that he had suffered from a colonial commission, he may well have put the 
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case before Braddock in the guise of a letter of welcome. Since Braddock 
could not give a colonial a higher commission than a captaincy (Fitzpatrick, 
II. 112) and since Washington would not accept a “demotion” from his late 
colonelcy, Braddock invited him to go along without any commission, as a 
member of his own family. And he marched forth to that great disaster 
about which so many myths have gathered. : 
Rupert Hucues. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The eagerly awaited report of the Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools has appeared. It is entitled Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Commission (Scribner's, pp. xi, 168, $1.25). After a brief preface by the 
chairman, Professor A. C. Krey, the volume is divided into eight chapters, 
followed by three appendixes. The chapters are: The Obligations and Pro- 
cedure of the Commission; The Frame of Reference; Philosophy and Pur- 
pose in Education; Selection and Organization of Materials of Instruction; 
Method of Teaching; Tests and Testing; The Teacher; Public Relations and 
Administration. The volume was received too late for a formal review, but 
it may not be out of place to indicate, chiefly by quotation, some of the con- 
clusions which the Commission has reached or points of view which it em- 
phasizes. As the Commission remarks at the close of Appendix A, it “has 
felt bound, by the terms of its instructions and the nature of the subject 
entrusted to its consideration, to provide a frame of reference for the orien- 
tation of philosophy and purpose in education, rather than a bill of minute 
specifications for guidance". It is, therefore, a doctrine, not a detailed course 
of study, which is the principal subject of the report. The “frame of ref- 
erence” is more precisely described in chapter II. This controls the Philos- 
ophy and Purpose of Education presented in chapter III. The Commission 
believing that "American society during the past hundred years has been 
moving from an individualistic and frontier economy to a collective and 
social economy" has reached the conclusion that "in the United States as in 
other countries, the age of individualism and laissez-faire in economy and 
government is closing and that a new age of collectivism is emerging". “As 
to the specific form which this ‘collectivism’ . . . is taking and will take in 
the future, the evidence at hand is by no means clear or unequivocal .... 
Most likely, it will issue from a process of experimentation and will represent 
a composite of historic doctrines and social conceptions yet to appear.” The 
change is not free from an alarming alternative; “it may permit the widest 
development of personality or lead to a bureaucratic tyranny destructive of 
ideals of popular democracy and cultural freedom”. The danger of such 
“goose-step regimentation in ideas, culture, and invention” must be warded 
off, in order to secure “the reservation to the individual of the largest possible 
measure of freedom in the realms of personal and cultural growth, and the 
preservation of individuality in its non-acquisitive expressions as the finest 
flower af civilized society. The Commission regards the present as a period 
of transition, but it also thinks that the “period of adjustment will be pro- 
longed and will be marked by struggle and uncertainty, by oscillation of 
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action and reaction", -If the emerging economy is to operate efficiently and 
its potentialities are to be fully utilized, profound changes are required "in 
the attitudes and outlook of the American people, especially the rising gen- 
eration—a complete and frank recognition that the old order is passing, that _ 
the new order is emerging . .. ." Such a situdtion evidently calls for new 
opportunities of education offered to children and youth, for teachers with 
a broader training, and school administrators who are social statesmen. Tlfese 
requirements are especially considered in chapters IV., VIL, and VIII., Ma- 
terials of Instruction, The Teacher, and Public Relations and Administration. 
The selection and gradation of materials may be undertaken, says the Com- 
mission "on the assumption that the ordinary pupil will remain in school 
through the period of adolescence and will even have opportunities for con- 
tinued education in adult years". Economic insecurity is no longer to abridge 
the period of education. Changed conditions of life will imply "the exten- 
sion to every individual, regardless of birth,.class, race, or religion, or eco- 
nomic status, of the opportunity for the fullest development of his creative 
capacities, his spiritual qualities, his individuality . . . ." Furthermore, if 
the challenge implicit in the critical condition of American society is to “be 
met successfully, faith must be placed primarily, not in more luxuriously ap- 
pointed school buildings or in refinements of the material and mechanical 
aspects of administration and supervision—important though these may be— 
but in the increase of the competence and spiritual power of the individual 
teacher". As to the teacher, in order to bring the more gifted into service 
the conditions and rewards of work should be improved and the work made 
“worthy of the highest qualities of mind and character potential in human- 
ity....” To this end the training of teachers must receive a different direc- 
tion. Since the opening of the present century many efforts have been made 
“to reduce education to a quantitative or deterministic science, to make 
teacher training essentially a matter of the mastery of techniques and formu- 
lae and thus to deny the réle of the human spirit as a dreaming, creative 
force in history”. Too many of the older normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges “conceived their task largely in the terms of methods and techniques 
and so fostered the separation of methodology from the main stream of social 
knowledge and thought”. The universities have also been at fault, becoming 
“engrossed in the pursuit of learning for its own sake” and refusing “to 
relate their work to the tasks of.education". The Commission then pro- 
ceeds to suggest the changes which should be made in the general scheme 
of training both by teachers’ colleges and universities. The teacher of the 
future must “desire to associate with the great spirits of the ages through the 
persistent study of the classics of social thought” apd gain familiarity “with 
the great social trends, tensions, and philosophies of the age”. On the side 
of administration, the teacher should be free from “the rigid prescriptions of 
formal and detailed supervision, from all practices pointing toward the mech- 
anization and devitalization of the educative process". In the education 
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of the administrator emphasis must again be laid, as it was in the formative 
period of American education, “on social science, social philosophy and state- 
craft”. The Commission believes that if the teaching profession is to realize 
its true aims it must be more eTectively organized, capable of defending its 
members against the attacks of selfish minorities and ignorant majorities. 
“In view of the living and controversial character of the field of instruction 
embraced by the social sciences, such protection is peculiarly imperative. ‘The 
only hope for a peaceful settlement of the gigantic and bitter conflicts among 
groups, classes, and peoples which have already shaken American society to 
its foundations and produced revolutions in many countries would seem to 
lie in the direction of keeping open the channels of thought and inquiry.” 
In addition to these more general considerations the Commission presents 
many practical recommendations and criticisms on specific questions of ma- 
terial and methods of instruction. Several of these are dealt with not only 
in the chapter on Materials of, Instruction, but also in those on Method of 
Teaching and Tests and Testing. As the report is a closely worded statement 
of 143 pages any brief summary must be accepted as an imperfect presenta- 
tion, emphasizing the need of a careful examination of the document itself. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has recently appointed a 
Commission on History to study the advisability of revising the board’s 
examination in history. The members of the commission are James P. Baxter, 
II., Edmund E. Day, Harold W. Dodds, Claude M. Fuess, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Tyler Kepner, William L. Langer, Wallace Notestein, Edward P. 
Smith, C. Mildred Thompson, George Van Santvoord, and Conyers Read, 
chairman. The appointment of the commission has been prompted to a con- 
siderable extent by the recommendations of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of this Association. The first meeting of the new commission was 
held on May 21 in New York. In the letter sent out to all the schools in the 
United States and Canada which presented more than fifteen candidates for 
the College Entrance Board examinations last June one question is of par- 
ticular interest: Should we enlarge our definition of history to include not 
merely political and diplomatic history but also economic, social, and cultural 
history? | 


The most recent volume published from the fund contributed by the Car- 
negie Corporation is The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803: a Study in Trade, 
Politics, and Diplomacy, by Arthur Preston Whitaker. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
With the April number of this journal a report of the Executive Secre- 
tary on research projects appeared as a supplement. It was perhaps inevitable 
that the works of not a few scholars should have escaped notice. The Review 
in this section intends to make such additions, with similar classification, to 
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the published list as shall be brought to the attention of the Executive Secre- 
tary. It is to be borne in mind, as stated in the original questionnaire sent 
to universities and other institutions, that the list is not designed to include 
research works undertaken to satisfy the requirements of advanced degrees. 
The following additions have been reported thus far: 


I. General 


A. history of freedom in teaching. Prog. ‘500,pp. 1 yr. Howard K. 
Beale, Washington, D. C. 


VIII. Germany 


Liberalism and reaction in Germany, 1815-1840. Prog. 3 yrs. Freeland. 
F. Penney, Lawrence, Kansas. 


IX.(b) Great Britain since 1485 
The Indian administration of Lord Ellenborough. Prog. 250 pp. x yr. 
Albert H. Imlah, Tufts College. . 
A definitive biography of James Edward Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia, 


imperial idealist. Prog. x yr. Amos A. €ttinger, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


XVIII. The United States 

(2) Cultural 

Origins and development of the land-grant college movement to 1890. 
Prog. 2 yrs. Earl D. Ross, Iowa State College. 

(5) Religious 

Religion on the American frontier, Volume II., Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. Prog. 3 yrs. Department of Church History, W. W. 
Sweet, ed., The University of Chicago. 

(8) Since 1782 

A study of George Clinton, first governor of the state of New York and 
vice president cf the United States. Prog. 500 pp. ri yr. E. Wilder 
Spaulding, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Benjamin F. Butler, U. S. A. Prog. 300 pp. 4 yrs. Paul Lewinson, 
Washington, D. C. 

A life of Theodore Roosevelt. Prog. 4 yrs. Howard K. Beale, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(12) The Middle West 

Wisconsin Domesday Book, Volume III., the Winnebago and Hoon 
Basin, including the counties of Dodge, Fond du Lac, Winnebago, 
and Calumet. Joseph Schafer, The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. Prog. 2yrs. 


LJ 
The Executive Secretary desires the following corrections to be made in 
the list already published. Certain gentlemen were designated as belonging . 
to McGill University. Their names, correct addresses, with the numbered 
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entries where the corrections should be made, are: Ivanhoé Caron (769, 770, 
771), Archives Provinciales, Quebec; Aegidius Fauteux (763, 765, 767, 768, 
777), Bibliothéque Municipale, Montreal; Gustave Lanctot (761, 762, 766), 
Dominion Archives, Ottawa; E. Z. Massicotte (774), Court House, Montreal; 
Pzerre-Georges Roy (764), Archives Provinciales, Quebec. 


" . PERSONAL 


Henry Read Mcllwaine, Virginia state librarian, died on March 16 at the 
age of 69. He was a graduate of Hampden-Sydney College in the class of 
1885 and received his doctorate at the Johns Hopkins University in 1893. For 
the succeeding four years he was professor of English and history at his Alma 
Mater, In 1907 he resigned to become state librarian. He was editor of the 
Virginia State Library edition of the Journals of the House of Burgesses 
and of the Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia. At the Urbana 
meeting of the American Historical Association he was elected president of 
the Conference of Historical Societies. 


William Henry Welch, distinguished physician and profound student of 
the history of medicine, died on April 30 at the age of 84. He was the 
founder of the Institute of the History of Medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
University. He was also deeply interested in the History of Science Society, _ 
of which he was chosen president in 1931. He had been actively connected 
with the Johns Hopkins University since 1884. 


Julian Alvin Carroll Chandler, president of William and Mary College, 
died on May 31 at the age of 61. A graduate of William and Mary College, 
he received his doctorate in 1896 at the Johns Hopkins University. He began 
the teaching of history at his Alma Mater, and served as professor of history 
at Richmond College from 1897 to 1900, and 1908 to 1909. Among his writ- 
ings were History of Suffrage in Virginia (1899) and Makers of Virginia 
History (1904). 

William Robert Shepherd, for many years a distinguished member of the 
faculty of political science in Columbia University, died on June 7 at the age 
of 62. A graduate of Columbia in the class of 1893, he received his doctoral 
degree there three years later. He also studied at the University of Berlin. 
Soon afterward he began his teaching career at Columbia. In 1908 he was 
promoted to a professorship, and in 1926 he was appointed Seth Low Profes- 
sor of History. His field was the history of Latin America. He prepared the 
Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in the Spanish 
Archives which was published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in 1907. Other works fn this field were Latin America (1914) and The 
Hispanic Nations of the New World.(1919). He was also the author of a 
Historical Atlas (7th ed., 1929), which was familiarly known to thousands 
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of college students as “Shepherd’s Atlas”. In recognition of his work in the 
interpretation of Spain in America, King Alfonso made him a knight com-. 
mander with the Star of the Royal Order of Isabella the Catholic. He was 
similarly honored in Germany and Austria, because he was always a con- 
vinced defender of the substantial values of Teutonic civilization. He was 
twice invited to lecture in Vienna, in 1932 acting as Visiting Carnegie Profes- 
sor at the university. At the time of his death he was in Berlin and was 
scheduled to deliver a lecture at the university, which had to be read in his 
absence because he was suffering from a heart attack soon to prove fatal. 


Henry Palmer Chapman, fourth abbot of Downside, died on November 
7 at the age of 69. Educated at Christ Church he was ordained an Anglican 
deacon in 1899 and was received into the Catholic Church a year later. 
Among his writings as an eminent church historian were Notes on the Early 
History of the Vulgate (1908), Studies in the Early Papacy (1928), and 
St. Benedict and the Sixth Century (1929). f 


Charles Robert Leslie Fletcher, the English historian, died on May 1 at 
the age of 76. He was educated at Oxford and was successively fellow of 
All Souls and fellow and tutor of Magdalen. From 1905 to 1927 he was 
delegate of the Clarendon Press. His principal writings were an Introduc- 
tory History of England (5 vols., 1905-1923) and the Making of Western 
Europe (2 vols., 1912, 1914). He also edited a critical edition of Carlyle's 
French Revolution (1902). | 


Henri Prentout, the eminent historian of Normandy, died in November 
at the age of 66. He was a frequent contributor to historical journals and 
was the author of Caen et Bayeux (1909); Essai sur les origines et la fon- 
dation du duché de Normandie (1911); and Étude critique sur Dudon de 
Saint-Quentin et son histoire des premiers ducs normands (1916). 


John Viénot, historian of French Protestantism, died on December 28 at 
the age of 74. Among his writings were Histoire de la Réforme dans le 
pays de Montbéliard (1904) and Histoire de la Réforme frangaise des 
origines à l'édit de Nantes (1926). 

Medieval studies have recently lost two notable scholars, Jean Ebersolt 
and Joseph Kulischer, both relatively young, Ebersolt 54 and Kulischer 55. 
The former was a Byzantinist. His doctoral theses dealt with the Grand- 
Palais de Constantinople and Sainte-Sophie. His later works included Les 
églises de Constantinople (1913), the Sanctuaires de Byzance (1921), and 
Orient et Byzance (2 vols., 1928, 1929). Kulischer dealt primarily with 
economic history. His best known work in its German edition was entitled 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. His career as a 
teacher was passed at the University of Leningrad. 
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Luigi Schiaparelli, the eminent Italian medievalist, died on January 26 
at the age of 62. As a student at the University of Turin he came under 
the influence of the historian and paleographer Carlo Cipolla. Later he 
studied at the University of Munich. Paul Kehr, who was preparing his 
monumental edition of the most ancient papal bulls, interested him in search- 
ing in out-of-the-way libraries and collections for these documents. In 1902 
hé was appointed professor of paleography and diplomatics at the Istituto 
di Studi Superiori (now the university) in Florence. He there began a 
long series of publications. The greatest of his paleographical studies is 
probably the photographic reproduction of // Codice 490 della biblioteca capi- 
tolare di Lucca, with an introduction and an accompanying study, I Codice 
490 di Lucca e la scuola scrittoria lucchese. 


Corrado Ricci, famous for his excavations in Rome, died on June 5 at the 
age of 76. It was in the period from 1906 to 1919, when he was director of 
antiquities and fine arts, that ‘he initiated the work in the market of Trajan, 
the forum of Augustus, and that of Nerva, and carried forward the restora- 
tion of the Theater of Marcellus, to name only a few of the monuments of 
the ancient city to whose excavation or restoration he devoted himself. 


In the Revue des études historiques for January-March are interpretations 
of the character and work of three eminent French historians who have died 
recently: Camille Jullian, by Léon Mirot; Pierre de La Gorce, by B. Combes - 
de Patris; and Emmanuel Rodocanachi, by Em. Deborde de Montcorin. 


The fellowships within the historica! field, awarded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, with the project upon which the incumbent 
is engaged are: Solomon Katz, a literary, inscriptional, and archzological 
study of ancient Bithynia; A. O. Sarkissian, the intellectual background of 
Armenian nationalism; J. W. Stanton, University of Michigan, the foreign 
relations of the Chinese Empire from the seventeenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with particular reference to Russia; Harcourt Brown, a study of the 
Huguenot Henry Justel (1620-1693) and his influence in the history of 
science. The grants-in-aid are: O. F. Ander, Augustana College, the 
Swedish-American press; P. V. C. Baur, Yale University, glass from the 
excavations of Jerash, Trans-Jordan; C. W. David, Bryn Mawr College, an 
edition of “De expugnatione Silvensi”; J. P. Harland, University of North 
Carolina, report on excavations of the prehistoric site at Nemea; W. E. 
Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania, Belgian neutrality in modern Euro- 
pean literature; Nellie Neilson, Mt. Holyoke College, analysis of a late fif- 
teenth century roll of common pleas; J. C. Russell, University of North 
Carolina, writers of thitteenth century England. 


Three of the fellowships awarded by the Social Science Research Council 
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lie specifically within the historical field: Knight Biggerstaff, for study in 
China of the life and times of Ho Shen, and of his influence upon the Manchu 
Dynasty; B. J. Loewenberg, for study in England of scienze and philosophy 
as a background for research in American cultural history; R. P. Stearns, 
Harvard University, for study in England of the economics of mercantilism. 
The grants-in-aid are: H. C. Bell, Wesleyan University, a life of Lord Pal- 
merston; A. C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania iron manu- 
facture, 1800-1865; S. M. Brown, Lehigh University, the diary of an arch- 
bishop, Eudes Rigaud; W., H. Callcott, University of South Carolina, Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna; E. P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, the in- 
vention of the steamboat; C. V. Easum, University of Wisconsin, a life of 
Prince Henry of Prussia; J. L. Glanville, Southern Methodist University, 
Italian expansion since 1900; Oscar Jászi, Oberlin College, recent political 
and international developments in the succession states; D. E. Lee, Clark 
University, British policy in connection with the acquisition of Cyprus, 1878; 

A. S. Morton, University of Saskatchewan, life of Sir ‘George Simpson; F. L. 

Nussbaum, University of Wyoming, commerce and politics before and dur- 
ing the French Revolution; J. W. Pratt, University of Buffalo, United States 
and the Hawaiian revolution of 1893; Conyers Read, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Sir William Cecil and the Elizabethan administra-ive system; H. H. 
“Sprout, Princeton University, American foreign policy; R. H. Woody, Duke 
University, life and times of Christopher Gadsden. 


Two of the historical profession have recently resigned their chairs of 
instruction to become presidents of colleges: Dixon Ryan Fox, of Columbia 
University, to be president of Union College, and Tyler Dennett, of Prince- 
ton University, to be president of Williams College. 


Professor S. F. Bemis will be lecturer in history at Harvard University 
for the first semester, 1934-1935, and Farnam Professor of Diplomatic His- 
tory at Yale University beginning February 1, 1935. 


Dr. Paul L. Dengler of the University of Vienna will be visiting Carnegie 
Professor in the depaztment of history at the University of Iowa for the first 
semester of next year. 


The following appointments may be noted: University of Washington, 
Dr. Giovanni Costigan as assistant professor of English history; Western 
Reserve University, Dr. Donald G. Barnes as professor of English history. 


The following promotions may be noted: Amherst College, E. Dwight 
Salmon to be associate professor; Clark University, Ray A. Billington to be 
assistant professor; Columbia University, 'Teachers College, Erling M. Hunt 
to be associate professor; Harvard University, PauleRice Doolin and Mason 
Hammond to be assistant professors; University of Michigan, S. Morley Scott 
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and Benjamin W. Wheeler to be assistant professors; Stanford University, 
Harold Henry Fisher to be associate professor; Vassar College, Louise Fargo 
Brown to be professor and Elizabeth Y. Webb to be assistant professor; Yale 
University, E. R. Goodenough to be professor of the History of Religion. 


Leaves of absence for the year 1934-1935 have been granted as follows: 
Harvard University, J. P. Baxter for the first semester and C. H. Taylor for 
the second; University of Illinois, Marcus L. Hansen for the year; Princeton 
University, Gray C. Boyce, appointed Benjamin D. Shreve Fellow, for the 
year; Vassar College, Caroline F. Ware for the year; Wellesley College, Bar- 
nette Miller for the second semester. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors for the 
summer sessions of the following universities: University of Colorado, 
Eugene C. Barker; University of North Carolina, E. M. Carroll; The Uni- 
versity of Texas, W. C. Binkley and Dora Neill Raymond. 


Mr. Julius H. Tuttle has resigned his position as librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. His successor is Mr. Allyn B. Forbes. 


Dr. Harlow Lindley has been chosen secretary and librarian of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. Dr. Lindley had been previously 
curator of history, having been associated with the work of the society for 
the past six years. He succeeds Charles Burleigh Galbreath, who died on Feb- 
ruary 23 at the age of 75. Mr. Galbreath had held the office for fourteen years. 


Dr. George Sarton, associate of the Carnegie Institution, editor of Isis, 
has been elected a member of the American Philosophical Society. 


d GENERAL 

General review: Henri Sée, Histoire économique et sociale, 1931-1932 

(Rev. Hist., Jan.); Gino Luzzatto, Storia economica (N. Riv. Stor., Sept.); 

Josef Phtzner, Die Geschichte Osteuropas u. d. Geschichte d. Slawentums 
als Forschungsprobleme (Hist. Zeitsch., Apr.). 


In History for March is an interesting report of a discussion of Freedom 
in the Teaching of History, which took place at the annual meeting of the 
British Historical Association last January. The principal address was made 
by Dr. G. G. Coulton of Cambridge. Like several of those: who shared in 
the discussion, he did not appear to think that propaganda, even propaganda 
in the interest of a new and better social order, should be the business of the 
teacher who enjoyed the substantial freedom characteristic of England. He 
remarked, "If the teacher feels himself primarily a prophet, then he can 
claim only a prophet's reward, which I need hardly specify before an his- 
torical audience". Dr. Coulton thought that the teachers were suffering more 
from their own inhibitions than from the prohibitions which the community 
laid upon them. One of these inhibitions accounted for the strange pre-war 
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silence upon the conditions which led to the catastrophe of x914. He added, 
two whole generations of university teachers virtually abandoned applied his- 
tory to the politicians. Dr. Coulton accordingly appealed for a greater de- 
velopment of the practical side of our studies, for “applied history, just as the 
scientist organises applied science", ! ý 


The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 5, for April, 1934 (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), opens with a Summary Report on the Hastings Manuscripts, 
a great collection of 50,000 pieces which came into the possession of the 
library eight years ago. It includes papers, documents, or letters belonging - 
to every period since the twelfth century. The last three centuries are most 
abundantly represented. The report is divided into sections, the Manorial 
papers, Papers relating to Scotland and Ireland, Maps and plans, etc. Within 
each section there are subdivisions for the period covered, the subject mat- 
ter, the persons represented, and the more important items. By such arrange- 
ments the maximum convenience of the student is skillfully served. ’ The 
manorial papers, drawn from an astonishing number of localities, illustrate 
almost every phase of the subject. In the section called Miscellaneous papers 
is a subdivision on America. America also appears in the correspondence, 
for there are 150 letters of Lord Rawdon, who was the rst Marquess of Hast- 
ings. This Bulletin contains also three essays: Thomas Digges, the Coperni- 
can System, and the Idea of the Infinity of the Universe in 1576, by Francis 
R. Johnson and Sanford V. Larkey; Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and 
Elianor-Cobham his Wife in the Mirror for Magistrates, by Lily B. Campbell; 
and Árminian versus Puritan in England, ca. 1620-1640, by Godfrey Davies. 


No. 21 of the Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, pp. 909-912, presents, in a form which may often be useful to his- 
torical students, a schematic exposition of the various fond: of the Vatican 
Archives, by Monsignor Angelo Mercati, prefect cf those archives. 


The Estonian Academic Historical Society has begun the publication of 
a Bibliotheca Estoniae historica, 1877-1917 (Tortu, Loadus). 


- Dr. Charles A. Beard’s four lectures delivered at Amherst in 1916 on the 
Clark Foundation, and published five years later under the title of The Eco- 
nomic Basis of Politics, have now been republished (Knopf, 1934, pp. vii, 99). 
In his new preface Dr. Beard remarks that the significance of the volume lies 
“in the extent to which it made a forecast, with a fair degree of accuracy, on 
the basis of historical findings". 


Between Two Worlds: Interpretations of the Age in which we live (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1934, Pp. XV, 450, $3.00), by Nicholas Murray Butler, is a collection of 
addresses delivered in 1932, 1933, and 1934. With Dr. Butler the main 
question at the moment is whether the new world toward which we are 
moving shall be one “in which Liberty will remain the cornerstone, or 
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whether it shall be a i in į hich Liberty has been discarded for com- 
pulsion”, 


Four lectures with the “generál theme of The Progress of International 
Government delivered in 1 932 at Yale University by Dr. David Mitrany have 
been published by the Yale University Press. The subjects of the individual 
lectures are: International Government in Perspective; Realities of State 
Equality; The Communal Organization of World Affairs; and Authority 
in the World of States. ` 


Professor Henri Sée’s Science et philosophie de l'histoire (Alcan, 1933, 
pp. 513, 25 fr.), originally published in 1928, and reviewed here (XXXIV. 
787), has reached a revised edition. 


International Organization (Crofts, 1934, pp. x, 483, $3.50), by Professor 
Harold M. Vinacke, of the University of Cincinnati, by its emphasis on actual 
organization and administrative processes, as distinguished from the status 
of international law or the maneuvers of diplomacy, will enable the reader 
to see how far the extreme nationalism of the moment jeopardizes the achieve- 
ments of international codperation. Extensive references for further study 
will facilitate inquiry along lines of special interest. 


The new volume of The Book Review Digest (H. W. Wilson, 1934, pp. 
1177), the twenty-ninth of the series, covers the months of March, 1933, to 
February, 1934. The editors are Marion A. Knight, Mertice M. James, and 
Dorothy Brown, They report the interesting fact that the number of new 
books or new editions has diminished ten per cent as compared with 1932 
and twenty per cent as compared with 1930. 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society for 
the best essay on any subject approved by the literary director. Essays must 
be sent in by March 31, 1935. For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Historical Society, 22, Russell Square, London, W. C. x. 


Professor Edith M. Coulter and Dr. Melanie Gerstenfeld are at work on 
a revision of the former’s guide to historical bibliographies, which was issued 
in 1927 by the University of California Press. The scope of the work is to 
be greatly enlarged in that the compilers plan to include in the new edition 
all bibliographies essential to the student in the investigation of a historical 
period or of a country. 


Mr. George H. Hartwig, of Blair, Nebraska ies West Colfax Street), is 
preparing for publication a study of the Geneva Version of the English Bible. 
It is his purpose to include in this study a descriptive list of all English 
Geneva Bibles preserved in the libraries of the United States, and also all 
separate editions of the Geneva New Testament. He will be deeply grateful 
to librarians, and to private owners of such editions, if they will assist this 
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project by sending bibliographical dcs, “of their editions, beginning 
with the New Testament of 1557, and the first edition of the complete Geneva 
Bible, dated 1560. Los 


Dr. Bernard Freyd, of the University of P Washington lus completed a 
translation of Otto von Gierke's masterly treatisé on "The development of 
the theory of the state in terms of natural law with particular reference to 
Johannes Althusius". Professor Carl J. Friedrich, of Harvard University, 
will act as sponsor of the publication provided a süfficient number of sub- 
scriptions is received. If subscriptions for 500 copies are secured, the price 
will be $3.00. Subscriptions may be addressed to Professor Friedrich. 


Articles: Gustave Mercier, Essai sur le causalisme historique (Rev. Syn- 
thése, Feb.); Gilbert Murray, The Historic Present [Inaugural Address at 
the annual meeting of the British Historical Association] (History, Mar.); 
W. T. Laprade, The Function of the Historian (Social Studies, Feb.); Joseph 
Schrembs, The Catholic Philosophy of History (Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr.); — 
Richard Koebner, Zur Begriffsbildung der Kulturgeschichte (11.] (Hist. 
Zeitsch., Dec.); Marc Bloch, Le salaire et les fluctuations économiques à 
longue période (Rev. Hist., Jan.); Hugo Preller, Möglichkeit und Bedingtheit 
geschichilicher Erkenntnis im Gebiet der neuesten Zeit [apropos of the meet- 
ing at Racconigi, Oct. 24, 1909] (Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.); Lynn Thorndike, 
Check-list of Rotographs in the History of Natural and Occult Science (Isis, 
Apr.); Bibliographical Aids to Research: II., Indexes to Periodicals (Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, Feb.); C. B. Fawcett, Geographical Factors in the Study 
of Man (Science Progress, Apr.); Forrest H. Wells, The Chinese Mariner's 
Compass, Charts, and Methods of Navigation (United States Naval Institute 
Proc., Mar.). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Another in A. Picard’s notable series of manuals is Manuel d'archéologie 
romaine, by R. Cagnat and A. Chapot, in two volumes (pp. 735, 575, with 
703 illustrations, 120 fr.). 


Among recent bibliographies and collections should be noted a Bulletin 
papyrologique (1932), by P. Collart, in the Revue des études grecques for 
December; Primary and Recent Secondary Sources for the Study of Roman 
Law, by E. J. Ursch, in the Classical Weekly of May 7 and May 14; De Lacy 
O'Leary's Bibliography of Christian Egypt, 1931-1932, and M. N. Tod's 
review of Greek Inscriptions for 1931—1932, both in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology for November. 


Among reports of excavations and of new discoveries may be mentioned 
N. C. Debevoise, The Oriental Institute Report og the Near East, in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, April; J. D. S. Pendlebury, on the 
excavations at Tell-el Amarna, 1932-1933, in the Journal of Egyptian Archae- 
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: ology, November; W: F. Albright on Excavations during 1933 in Palestine, 
Transjordan and Syria, in the American Journal of Archaeology, March; 
A. Roes, on excavations and discoveries in Holland, and A. Grenier on Gallo- 
Roman archeology in the Revue des études anciennes for March. 


There are two more articles which bear on the vexed question of early 
Greek writing: Scripta Helladica and the Dates of Homer and the Hellenic 
Alphabet, by J. P. Harland, and Inscriptions on Geometric Pottery from 
Hymettus, by C. W. Blegen, both in the American Journal of Archaeology 
for March. l 


W. Schadewaldt has an article in Die Antike, X., no. 2, on the beginnings 
of Greek historiography, and M. Gelzer in Hermes, LXIX., no. 1, on the 
beginnings of Roman. 


The following studies in ancient law may be noted: A. W. Gomme, 
Two Problems of Athenian Citizenship Law, in Classical Philology, April; 
L. Wenger, Papyrologische Miscellen, E. Bickermann, T'estificatio Actorum, 
and E. Rabel, Eine neue Vollmachtsurkunde, all in Aegyptus for September. 


Recent studies in the economic history of the ancient world include W. 
Schwahn's note on the purchase of houses in Athens in Hermes, LXIX., 
no. 1; Tenney Frank's article on the people of Ostia in the Classical Journal 
for April; A. C. Johnson's notes on Egyptian coinage in the American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology for March; H. C. Youtie on family syntaximon records 
from Karanis, and C. H. Roberts and T. C. Skeats on a sale of hypologos at 
Tebtunis in Aegyptus for September. 


Everyday Life in Ancient Greece, by C. E. Robinson (Oxford University 
Press, 1933), is a pleasing, well-illustrated review in 157 pages of many 
aspects of Greek life in the Homeric and Classical periods. Life in the Ho- 
meric Age, The City State, Democratic Institutions in Athens, Women, 
Slaves, Trades, Professions, Recreation, Religion, and Education are among - 
the subjects treated. The whole is an admirable supplementary textbook of 
Ancient history for school use. 


Aratus of Sicyon, by F. W. Walbank (Cambridge University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, $2.75), the Thirlwall prize essay for 1932, is an excellent 
piece of work in a difficult field. It brings us a fresh and independent view 
of the involved history of Southern and Central Greece in the late third 
century B. C., especially of the Achzan League, which was practically a 
creation of Aratus, and a fresh view of the puzzling character and policies 
of Aratus himself. The author rightly sees in Aratus the lesser greatness of 
the man who does not dominate movements but shapes them by identifying 
himself with them. Aratus united Sicyon with the Achzan League to gain 
security for his city, but his thought and his loyalty for the federation grew, 
and its security and autonomy became the motives which dominated the 
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tortuous course of his relations with Sparta, Ætolia, Macedon, and more 
distantly, Egypt. Even the symmachy with Macedon, which was formed to 
crush the threat from Cleomenes of Sparta, and which involved the sur- 
render of Corinth, and the apparent destruction of much of his life work, 
was not inconsistent with his character or his policy but merely the means 
which would best secure the safety and autonomy of the Achzan League. 
In 215 B. C. he was just as ready to break the symmachy with Macedorf for 
the same purpose. The author has made this, his main thesis, seem plausible. 
Perhaps more weight should be given to the threat of social revolution as an 
element which influenced Aratus's choice, and in the final judgment more 
consideration of the ills which resulted from the continuation of divisions 
in the Peloponnese. There are also good analyses of particular situations, and 
a useful discussion of sources and chronology. 


Tite-Live by Henri Bornecque (Boivin) contains little which is new, but 
is a reasonable and well-balanced treatment of the sources, methods, aims, and 
art of the great Roman historian and literary artist, and brings together the 
results of a great deal of the scholarly research done since the time of Taine’s 
essay. The book is a useful and convenient general study. 


Articles: E. Dhorme, Où en est le déchiffrement des hiéroglyphes hit- 
tites? (Syria, XIV., no. 4); E. Silberschlag, The Earliest Record of the Jews 
in Asia Minor (Jour. Bibl. Lit., Apr.); A. B. West, Correspondences between 
the Delian and Athenian Calendars in the Years 433 and 432 B. C. (Am. 
Jour. Arch., Mar.); W. K. Prentice, The Character of Lysander (ibid.); 
J. Kromayer, Die kulturelle und politische Entwickelung des ausgehenden 
Griechentums (Hist. Zeitsch., Apr.); Georges Radet, Alexandre le Grand 
d'après Ulrich Wilcken (Rev. Hist., Jan.); E. Kornemann, Das ‘Hellentum’ 
in den Makedonen in Aegypten (Aegyptus, Sept.); C. Préaux, Quelques 
défauts de la politique intérieure de Ptolemée Philadelphe (ibid.); W. Pere- 
mans, De Zeeslag van Kos en de Opstand van Ptolemaios van Ephese, Chro- 
nologisch Onderzoek (Rev. Belge Phil. et Hist., Jan.); M. Rostovtzeff, Klein- 
asiatische und syrische Gétter in rómischen Aegypten (Aegyptus, Sept.); L. 
R. Taylor, New Light on the History of the Saecular Games (Am. Jour. Phil., 
Apr.); D. O. Robson, The Samnites in the Po Valley (Class. Jour., May); 
- A. Boethius, Remarks on the Development of Domestic Architecture in Rome 
(Am. Jour. Arch., Mar.); A. Klotz, Geographie und Ethnographie in Caesars 
Bellum Gallicum (Rhein. Mus., LXXXIII., no. 1); Gerard Walter, Brutus 
ou l'apprentissage d'un. tyrannicide [concl’d] (Rev. Ques. Hist, Mar.); 
E. Swoboda, La guerre d’Octave en Illyrie (L Acropole, June); A. E. R. Boak, 
A Petition to an Exegetes, A. D. 36 (Jour. Egypt. Arch., Nov.); W. M. Ram- 
say, Neryllinus (Class. Rev., Feb.); Denis van Berchem, Note sur les diplómes 
honorifiques du IV* siècle à propos de la table de patronat de Timgad (Rev. 
Phil., Apr.); G. de Sanctis, Ancora sul Padre dell imperatore Teodosio (Riv. 
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Fil, Mar.); Erich Sander, Der Verfall der römischen Belagerungskunst 
(Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 28). 
T. R. S. B. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
General review: Francesco Cognasso, Bisanzio: Rassegna degli studi 
recenti di storia bizantina [II.] (Riv. Stor. Ital., Oct.); Karl Lampe, Neuere 
Schfiften über den Deutschen Orden (Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.). 


- Professor Ferdinand Lot's critical study of Nennius et l'Historia Britonum 
is published as the 263d fascicle of the Bibliothèque de l'École des Hautes 
Etudes, Sciences historiques et philologiques, The first section of this vol- 
ume is devoted to a study of Nennius and his Historia; in the second are 
found the texts of the Historia. An index, a glossary, and other supple- 
mentary material will be published in a fascicle to appear later. 


A work which aims to revise thoroughly, if not to revolutionize, the ac- 
cepted views in regard to the conversion of Scotland has been published in 
two volumes by Dr. G. A. Frank Knight. It is entitled Archaeological Light 
on the Early Christianizing of Scotland (Edinburgh, James Clarke, 245.). 
The author holds that the labors of St. Ninian and other early missionaries 
had exercised a far more lasting influence than has been believed, and that 
this facilitated the efforts of St. Columba. 


In his Papsturkunden in Frankreich. (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1933, 16 M.) Hermann Meinert, of the Berlin archives, has resumed the work - 
undertaken before the war by Wilhelm Wiederhold. In his search for papal 
grants he has examined many libraries and archives of northeastern France, 
including Mézières, Chalons-sur-Marne, Reims, Troyes, Chaumont, Verdun, 
Metz, Nancy, and St. Dié. 


A cartulary containing a wealth of material and admirably compiled by 
the archivist Émile Fairon is the Régeszes de la Cité de Liége (Pub. de la 
Commission communale de Vhist. de l'ancien pays de Liége, vol. I., Liége, 
1933, pp. 572). The present volume contains documents from 1103 to 1389; 
another is announced for 1935, the whole to be in four volumes. 


In the 12th edition of Professor Charles Diehl’s Histoire de l'Empire 
byzantin (Picard, 1934, 15 fr.) the bibliography has been brought up to date, 
and a large number of the plates have been renewed. 


Colonel E. J. King, librarian of St. John, has translated from medieval 
Latin and early French originals the documents which illustrate a critical 
period in the development of a great military order. The title of the volume 
is The Rule, Statutes, and Customs of the Hospitallers (Methuen, 215.). 


A view of medieval medicine in its later phases may be obtained from MS. 
No. 136 of the Medical Society of London edited, together with a transcrip- 
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tion in modern spelling, by Warren R. Dawson, for the Royal Society of 
Literature. The volume is entitled 4 Leechbook or Collection of Medical 
Recipes of the Fifteenth Century (Macmillan, 20s.). 


Articles: Ulrich Kahrstedt, Die Kelten in der decumates agri (Nachrich- 
ten von der Gesellschaft der Wissen. zu Göttingen, 1933, no. 3); Les 25 
conciles tenus en Anjou, 453-1583 (Anjou Hist., Apr.); Elie Griffe, Les 
origines chrétiennes de Narbonne (Rev. Hist. de l'Église de France, Jan.); 
Léonce Auzias, L'orzgine carolingienne des ducs féodaux d'Aquitaine et des 
rois capétiens (Rev. Hist., Jan.); Ethel D. Roberts, Notes on Early Christian 
Libraries in Rome (Speculum, Apr.); E. V. Moffett, 4 Bulla of Otto III. in 
America (1bid.); Edgar N. Johnson, Adalbert of Hamburg-Bremen: a Poli- 
tician of the Eleventh Century (1bid.); S. Harrison Thomson, Grosseteste's 
Topical Concordance of the Bible and the Fathers (ibid.); Henry S. Lucas, 
Diplomatic Relations of Edward I. and Albert of Austria (ibid.); Lynn 
Thorndike, 4 Mediaeval Sauce-Book (ibid.); A. Sayous, Les associations 
de caractère capitaliste à Venise entre le milieu du XI siècle et celui du 
XIIS, surtout d'après des documents inédits des archives de l'état de Venise 
(Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus, Oct.); Sebastian Eurin- 
ger, Drei Beiträge zur Roswitha-Forschung, zum tausendsten Geburtstag 
der ersten deutschen Dichterin (Hist. Jahrb., LIV., no. 1); Walther Kienast, 
Der anglo-normennische Staat (ibid.); Franz Herberhold, Die Beziehungen 
des Cadalus von Parma (Gegenpapst Honorius II.) zu Deutschland (ibid.); 
F. M. Henquinet, Les écrits du frère Guerric de Saint-Quentin, O.P. 
(Recherch. de Théol. Anc. et Méd., Apr.); H. Weisweiler, La “Summa 
Sententiarum" scurce de Pierre Lombard (ibid.); G. Barraclough, The Con- 
stitution 'Execrabilis of Alexander IV, (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Walther 
Kienast, Der Kreuzkrieg Philipps des Schónen von Frankreich gegen Aragon 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.); F. M. Powicke, Pope Boniface VIII. (History, 
Mar.); A. P. Usher, The Origins of Banking: the Primitive Bank of Deposit, 
1200—1600 (Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr.); L. Mirot, La politique francaise en Italie 
sous le règne de Charles VI., 1380-1422: Les préliminaires de l'alliance 
florentine (Rev. Études Hist., Oct.); Anton Dórrer, Mittelalterliche Bücher- 
listen aus Tirol (Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, May); J. G. Sikes, John de 
Pouilli and Peter de la Palu (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); J. Gay, Pétrarque et 
les papes français (Rev. Hist. Philos. et Hist. Civilisation, Dec.); A. An- 
dréadés, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Ec. Hist. Rev., Jan.). 

G. C. B. 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

General review: Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The Origins of the War (Jour. 

Mod. Hist., June). ° 


The title of Professor Arthur H. Noyes’s college textbook in recent Euro- 
pean history emphasizes one of its aims, Europe: its History and its World 
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Relationships (Heath, 1934, pp. xv, 698, $3.72). The author has sought also 
to interpret, rather than to narrate, the events of the period. The propor- 
tions of the treatment are good, only two parts out of eight being devoted to 
the years since 1914. 


Dr. Ferdinand Schevill’s The History of the Batkan Peninsula from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (Harcourt, Brace, 1933, pp. vii, 614, $5.00), 
revised with the collaboration of Wesley M. Gewehr, is apparently identical 
with the first edition except that thirty pages discussing events from 1919 to 
1922 have been replaced by seventy-seven pages covering the years 1919 to 
1933 in each subdivision of the Balkan peninsula, with a final statement of the 
problem of a Balkan federation. ‘The last two maps have been replaced by 
one of the Balkan states after the World War, and another displaying the 
decline of the Turkish Empire from 1699 to the present. The bibliography 
to the third part has been enlarged by one-half. The brief account of events 
since 1922 is clearly and impartially handled, no small achievement con- 
sidering the complexity of interests and the intensity of nationalist feelings. 
The concluding pages discussing the possibility of a Balkan federation allow 
Professor Schevill to emphasize a favorite idea. “Only when, in addition 
- to being good Rumanians, Jugoslavs, Greeks, Bulgars, Albanians, and Turks, 
they are prepared also to be good Balkanians, wil a Balkan federation be- 
come a reality capable of bringing the many peninsular conflicts to a settle- 
ment without resort to the, under modern conditions, absolutely suicidal 
agency of war." AHL; 


Vol. IL, of tome IV., Les armées françaises dans la grande guerre in- 
cludes the progress of the struggle for Verdun from May x to September 3, 
1916, together with the battles on the Somme to the same date. There are 
three volumes of annexes and a case of maps (Imprimerie Nationale, 635 fr.). 


In the volume entitled The Unanimity Rule and the League of Nations, 
Cromwell A. Riches, Ph.D., assistant professor of political science, Goucher 
College [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science] 
(Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. xi, 224, $2.25), has very aptly demonstrated 
that the critic of League polity must study more than the Covenant if he 
would form a just opinion of the practice of unanimity. The main body of 
Mr. Riches’s study consists in an examination of the practices of the council 
and the assembly, showing how each body has successfully circumvented 
the provisions of unanimity by such practices as “abstentions”; by enlarging 
the scope of “matters of procedure"; and by recommendations instead of 
formal decisions, etc. If Republican statesmen had not insisted that the 
unanimity requirement he explicitly stated in the Covenant, the League 
could have more easily strayed from this provision. The author is of the 
opinion that the unanimity rule has not been a great handicap to League 
efficiency and that only a few formal resolutions have been defeated by it, 
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although it has forced “meaningless substitutes” and “watered down? reso- 
lutions on the League. - W.H. R. 


Paul Einzig's The Economic Foundations of Fascism (London, Mac- 
millan, 1933, pp. xii, 156) is based upon investigations in Italy, including 
conversations with leading Fascists. The author's conclusions are favorable 
to the "corporate state" as illustrated by the Mussolini régime, believing that it 
"contains all the elements of a managed economic system”, ` 


While M. N. Pokrovsky's larger History of Russia was originally pub- 
lished in Russian before the 1917 Revolution and addressed primarily to the 
intelligentsia, his Brief History of Russia (translated by D. S. Mirsky, 2 vols., 
New York, International Publishers, 1933, $2.50 each) was written after the 
victory of the Soviets. Because the Marxian point of view is expounded more 
clearly in the newer book it is, therefore, more acceptable to the “mass reader” 
of new Russia, in other words to the proletariat. The narrative has been 
brought up to 1911. That is a considerable advantage over the only volume 
of Pokrovsky’s larger work published in English (1931). This volume (re- 
viewed in the Am. Hist. Rev., April, 1933) stops at 1730. G. V. 


Count di Robilant, military aid to the Italian embassy in Berlin, frequented 
the salon of the Princess Radziwill, and after his return to Italy they carried 
on a copious political correspondence for a quarter of a century. These im- 
portant letters are now being published in four volumes by Senator Robilant 
through an Italian house, but in the original French. They are entitled 
Lettres de la princesse Radziwill au général de Robilant, 1889-1914: Une 
grande dame d'avant guerre. Vol. I. covers the years 1889-1895 (Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1933, pp. 287); vol. IL, 1896-1901 (pp. 348). 


Articles: Konrad: Burdach, Die seelischen und geistigen. Quellen. der 
Renaissancebewegung (Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 28); Annmarie Wald, Die Bauern- 
befreiung und die Abiósung des Obereigentums—eine Befreiung der Herren? 
(Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.); Alfred Schmidtmayer, Beiträge zur Lebensge- 
schichte des J. A. Comenius (Mitteil. Vereines £. Gesch. der Deutschen in 
Böhmen, LXXI., nos. 3-4); R. A. Humphreys, Lord Shelburne and the 
Proclamation of 1763 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Albert Pingaud, Le premier 
royaume d'Italie [concl’d] (Rev. Hist. Dipl, Jan.); Harold Temperley, 
Stratford de Redcliffe and the Origins of the Crimean War [II.] (bid.); 
Friedrich Frahm, Bismarck vor der Option zwischen Russland und CEster- 
reich im Herbst 1876 (Hist. Zeitsch., Feb. 28); André E. Sayous, L’évolution 
de Strasbourg entre les deux guerres, 1871—1914 (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Jan., 
Mar.); Paul Herre, Die kleinen Staaten und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges: 
Die Schweiz (Berl. Monatsh., Apr.); Helen Byrne*Armstrong, International 
Socialism: the End of an Era (Foreign Affairs, Apr.); Lucretia L. Ilsley, 
The Administration of Mandates by the British Dominions ( Am. Pol. Sci. 
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Rev., Apr.); Arnold J. Toynbee, Things not foreseen at Paris [the first of a 
series of articles, styled “The Future in Retrospect”, “which will examine, 
in the light of experience and later knowledge, some of the problems with 
which the world was wrestling a few years ago”] (Foreign Affairs, Apr.); 
Harry N. Howard, Les Etats-Unis et la reconnaissance des Soviets, 1917-1933: 
Histoire d'une politique (L'Esprit International, Apr.); John Brown Mason, 
The Concordat with the Third Reich (Catholic, Hist. Rev., Apr.); H. P. 
Mead, The Story of the Semaphore [TII.] (Mariner’s Mirror, Apr.); W. Lade- 
jinsky, Collectivization of Agriculture in the Soviet Union (Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Mar., Apr.); Edgar L. Erickson, The Introduction of East Indian Coolies 
into the British West Indies (Jour. Mod. Hist., June); Derwent Whittlesey, 
Andorras Autonomy (ibid.); Lloyd Ross, The Depression in Australia (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quar., Apr.). 


Documents: G. Mollat, ed., Les débuts de l'occupation francaise à Rome 
en 1849, d'après une correspondance inédite [ Caillier-Gobineau]| (Rev. Hist. 
Ecclés., Apr.); P. E. Bordeaux, La fin de l'affaire de Créte, 1908—1913: Notes 
et souvenirs (Rev. Études Hist., Jan.). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Historical Association has issued as Nos. 93 and 94 of its series of 
Leaflets Norman London, an enlarged edition of Professor F. M. Stenton's 
essay first printed in 1915. This is accompanied by a translation, by Professor 
H. E. Butler, of William FitzStephen's "Description", and is provided with 
a map of London under Henry II. by Marjorie B. Honeybourne, annotated 
by E. Jeffries Davis. The publisher is Bell, and the price 2s. 64. 


A French translation of one of the four chief Anglo-Saxon Chronicles has 
been made by Marie Hoffmann-Hirtz (Une chronique anglo-saxonne traduite 
d'après le manuscrit 173 de Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Strasbourg, 
Librairie Universitaire d'Alsace, 1933, pp. 173). This chronicle, the oldest 
of the four, is valuable not only because it includes two groups of annals not 
in the others but also because of its literary superiority. The translator states 
that the point of departure for her work was Charles Plummer’s Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles Parallel. E. D. S. 


The Annals of Inisfallen, reproduced in facsimile from the original manu- 
script, with a descriptive introduction by R. I. Best and Eóin MacNeill, and 
published by the Royal Irish Academy (Williams and Norgate, 425.) offers 
both a source of early Irish history and an example of the development of 
writing in Ireland. The later script represents, however, a deterioration, 
brought about apparently by the confusion which followed the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. 


A work of importance for local history is The Parish of Kirkby Malham- 
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dale in the West Riding of Yorkshire, by John William Morkill (Gloucester, 
Bellows, 25s.). The author has drawn upon many hitherto unused docu- 
ments to illustrate manorial life. Grants to such monasteries as Fountains 
Abbey and Bolton Priory are also utilized. The Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society as Volume LXXXVII. of its Record sefies has published The Char- 
tulary of the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of Sallay in Craven, edited by 
Joseph McNulty. l , 


A historical problem of deep interest is studied competently in The Refor- 
mation and the Contemplative Life: a Study of the Conflict between the 
Carthusians and the State (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.), by David Mathew and 
Gervase Mathew. 


Later Tudor and Stuart Geo graphy, by E. G. R. Taylor (Bell), is a sequel 
to the same author's Tudor Geography, 1485-1583. It includes the period 
of Camden's Britannia and of Hakluyt and Purchas. 


Miss E. M. G. Routh's Sir Thomas More and his Friends, 1477-1535 
(Oxford University Press), illustrates by quotations from letters her subject's 
relations with such men as Erasmus, Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, Lyly, Fisher, 
and others. She tends to neglect More's political career and to emphasize 
other aspects of his life. 


In Town Government in the Sixteenth Century (Allen and Unwin, 
8s. 6d.) J. H. Thomas has drawn upon the records of twelve English towns 
to emphasize the progressive character of English urban administration what- 
ever may be said of their constitutional development. The facts which he 
brings out in regard to the care of the public health are of special. interest. 


Henry S. Eeles in Lord Chancellor Camden and his Family (Philip Allan, 
125. 6d.) attempts a type of study which, in plan if not in execution, promises 
to throw considerable light on the methods by which England was ruled in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Sir John Pratt, lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, was born in 7657; the first Marquess of 
Camden, son of the lord chancellor, died in 1840. A study of these three 
generations of Pratts and of the contemporary alliances of the family helps 
toward an understanding of the composition and the recruiting of the ruling 
class. 


Dr. B. C. Nangle in The Monthly Review, First Series, 1749-1789: In- 
dexes of Contributors and Articles (Clarendon Press) has provided a refer- 
ence book useful to students of the social and literary history of those years. 


Vol. XII. of the Dugdale Society Publications (Milford, 35s.) is the third 
volume of the Records of King Edward's School,Birmingham, with which 
Dugdale was at one time connected. The documents in the volume supple- 
ment the scattering records for the study of the history of Birmingham in the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The editing is by W. F. Carter and 
E. A. Barnard. 
John Paget’s The New Examen with a critical introduction by the Right 
Honorable Winston S. Churchill (Haworth Press) is reprinted to buttress 
similar criticisms of Macaulay in Mr. Churchill’s Life of Marlborough. 


Richard Trevethick, the Engineer and the Man, by H. W. Dickinson and 


Arthur Tilley (Cambridge University Press), is a centenary memorial biog- . 


raphy in honor of the death of the great engineer. 


Much of interest for eighteenth century history is to be found in the fourth 
volume of A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, 1714-1750, edited for 
the Masters of the Bench by R. A. Roberts (Barber, 21s). The first three 


volumes were published over thirty years ago. 


A substantial addition has been made to a notable source of impressions 
of early nineteenth century England in Creevey’s Life and Times: a Further 
Selection from the Correspondence of Thomas Creevey, edited by John Gore 
(Murray, 18s.). 


In an article entitled New Light on Charles Masson, published in The 
Indian Antiquary of Bombay last December, Mr. Frank E. Ross has shown 
that Masson, the explorer and antiquary, was not a native of Kentucky as 
he had claimed, but that his real name was James Lewis, that he deserted 
from the British army in India on July 4, 1826, took the name of Charles 
Masson, and began his long and distinguished career of archzological inves- 
tigation and antiquarian research in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 


Additional light upon a much discussed theme is given by W. O. Hender- 


son's The Lancashire Cotton Famine (Manchester University Press, 8s. 6d.). 


The author points out that one cause of the crisis was over-production in the 
boom years of 1859 and 1860. His treatment of the subject of relief is also 
of special interest. 


Dr. J. L. Morison’s Lawrence of Lucknow (Bell, 15s.) is a competent biog- 
raphy of Henry Lawrence whose career illustrates the adventures incidental 
to the rise of British dominion in India and is made memorable by its end 
in the Mutiny at Lucknow. 


The first volume of Dr. Christopher Addison’s Four and a Half Years: a 
Personal Diary from June, 1914, to January, 1919 (Hutchinson) covers the 
period 1914-1916. It is an account of the war years from the point of view 
of a member of the British ministry with an outlook different from that of 
the more orthodox type of political leader. 


T. P. O'Connor by Hamilton Fyfe (Allen and Unwin) is a sympathetic 
biography of a well-known controversial journalist who lived to become an 
_ institution and dean of the House of Commons. Since he knew most of the 
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men who counted among members of the British ruling class in his time - 
students of history will naturally find items of interest in his life. 


Among recent publications by H. M. Stationery Office are: Calendar of 
the Close Rolls, prepared under the superintendence of the deputy keeper of 
the records, Henry VI., vol. I., 1422-1429; vol. II., 1429-1435 (425., 305.); 
Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. XIV., Henry V., 1413-1422 (355.); Calendar of 
Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland: Papal 
. Letters, vol. XIL, 1458-1471, edited by J. A. Twemlow (45s.). 


Articles: T. A. M. Bishop, Monastic Demesnes and the Statute of Mort- 
main (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Nora Kenyon, Labour Conditions in Essex in 
the reign of Richard II. (Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr.); H. G. Richardson, G. O. 
Sayles, Parliamentary Documents from Formularies (Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, Feb.); O. A. Johnsen, L’acte de navigation anglais du 9 octobre 1651 
(Rev. Hist. Mod., Jan.); Carl Coditz, Milton, Lilburne, and the People 
(Modern Philology, Feb.); R. S. Crane, Anglican Apologetics and the Idea 
of Progress, 1699—1745 (1bid.); Alan Dugald, English Circulating Libraries, 
1725-1750 (Library, Mar.); Edward G. Fletcher, Some Notes on Defoe’s 
Review (Notes and Queries, Mar.); C. E. Burch, Defoe’s British Reputation, 
` 1869-1894 (Eng. Studien, LXVIII., no. 3); W. C. Walker, The Beginnings 
of the Scientific Career of Joseph Priestley (Isis, Apr.); C. R. Fay, Adam 
Smith, America, and the Doctrinal Defeat of the Mercantile System (Quar. 
Jour. Ec., Feb.); A. M. Sheffield, In Defence of Man [Rear Admiral Robert] 
(Mariner’s Mirror, Apr.); Some Foreign Impressions of London, 1700-1801 
[from diaries and other comments of Continental travelers] (The Times, 
Lit. Suppl, Mar. 29); Curtis Nettels, The Origin of Paper Money in the 
English Colonies (Ec. Hist., Jan.); R. D. Richards, The Lottery in the His- 
tory of English Government Finance (1b1d.); F. T. H. Fletcher, Influence 
of Montesquieu on English Political Economists (1bid.); S. E. Thomas, 
The First English Provincial Banks (ibid.); A. S.J. Baster, Origins of British 
Exchange Banks in China (ibid.); B. Ellinger, The Cotton Famine of 1861-4 
(tbid.); E. Jones-Parrv, Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, 1782- 
1855 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Erwin F. Meyer, The Constitutional Law of 
the British Commonwealth (University of Colorado Stud., Mar.); J. E. Lloyd, 
Carmarthenshire Notes (Bull. Board of Celtic Stud., Nov.); Th. M. Chotzen, 
Welsh History in the Continuation of the ‘Spiegel Historiae? by Lodew1jk 
van Velthem (1bid.). , 
FRANCE 

The Histoire des colonies françaises, edited by Gabriel Hanotaux and 
Alfred Martineau, has been completed by the publication of vol. VI., Mada- 
gascar, Les Iles Bourbon et de France, La Pacifique francais, Les Francais 
dans l'Afrique du sud, Conclusion générale (Plon, 150 fr.). The third vol- 
ume of M. Martineau’s edition of the Mémoires de François Martin, fonda- 
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teur de Pondicherry, has also esci (Société d'Éditions Céographigues 
Maritimes, et Coloniales, 75 fr.). A ne 


The Société de l'histoire de l'Inde frangais has issued al vá Foe its 
Catalogue des manuscrits des anciennes Archives de l'Inde francaise, Kai S kal, 
1739-1815. Another volume of interest to the students of French coloniza- 
tion is Correspondance du Conseil supérieur de Bourbon et de la Compagnie 
dés Indes, 10 mars, 1732-23 janvier, 1736, edited by Albert Laugnon. Both 
volumes are published by Leroux. 


Raoul Patry has made a useful contribution to the history of ideas and to 
the policy of the French Calvinists in his biography of Philippe du Plessis- 
Mornay, un Huguenot homme d'état, 1549-1623 (Fischbacher, 1933, pp. 670). 


Án article by the late Pierre de La Gorce, entitled Un grand évéque en un 
grand diocése, le Cardinal Régnier, appears in the March Revue des questions 
historiques. The same number contains an appreciation of La Gorce's career 
by the Marquis de Roux. 


Evidence of the beauty of eighteenth century tapestry weaving is given in 
François Boucher and the Beauvais Tapestries, by Maurice Block (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1933, pp. 39). The illustrations are from the 
tapestries in the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery and give 
examples of the first series of Boucher's designs, Italian Village Scenes, and 
of the last, The Noble Pastoral. There is included with the descriptions, of 
these tapestries a brief account of the development of the Beauvais factory, 
ot Boucher life and work, and of tapestry weaving in general. It is of 
interest that "except for a single interruption of one year the Beauvais factory 
has continued working to the present day". E. D. S. 


To the series entitled Bibliothéque historique the Librairie Plon has added 
popular editions of Le duc de Lauzun, by Gaston Maugras, and L'Europe 
et la fondation de l'Empire francais de Cadoudal à Austerlitz, by Albert.Sorel, 
each volume, 15 fr. Sorel's treatment is taken from his L'Europe et la Révo- 
lution francaise. The pages in which Pierre de La Gorce described the Terror 
and its effects upon the French Church, taken from vol. III. of his Histoire 
religieuse de la Révolution francaise, constitute another volume of the series 
under the title Martyrs et apostats sous la Terreur, 1793-1794. 


An important contribution is made to the history of the Terror by Louis 
Jacob in his Joseph Le Bon (2 vols., Mellottée, 1933, pp. 351, 386). The 
subtitle, La Terreur à la frontióre suggests the line of defense which the 
author adopts in endeavoring to save Le Bon from continuing to be bracketed 
with proconsuls like Carrier. He does not give the full history of the frontier 
phase of the Terror, but deals only with those acts for which Le Bon was 
personally responsible. As the work is based upon a more careful exami- 
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nation: “of all the evidence than was made by his predecessors, it becomes 


indispensable i in the study of the subject. 


ii Tis Bourmont, 1773-1846 (Plon, 1934, pp. iii, 282, 16 fr. 50) Henry 
d'Estré has written an excellent, though brief, life of one of the most mis- 
understood figures of the Bourbon Restoration. "He has had access to ma- 
‘terial not available to Houssaye, and his account of Bourmont’s róle in the 
Waterloo Campaign is better than anything now in print. F. B. A? 


Articles: Auguste Humbert, Didier Guillemin, imprimeur à Saint- 
N:colas-de-Port, 1559 (An. l'Est, 1934, no. 1); Maurice Casenave, La 
souveraineté de Béarn et le royaume de France (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.); 
Fidao-Justiniani, La prudence du cardinal de Richelieu (Rev. Etudes Hist., 
Jan.); André Gain, L'enseignement supérieur à Nancy de 1789 à 1896 
[concl'd] (An. l'Est, 1934, no. 1); Georges Lefebvre, Foules révolution- 
naires (An, Hist. Rév. Fr., Jan.); Paul Nicolle, Les meutres politiques d'août- 
septembre, 1792, dans le département de l’Orne |l.] (ibid.); Alfred Chabaud, 
Barbaroux physicien (1bid.); Robert Schnerb, La dépression économique sous 
le Directoire (1bid.); Marquis d'Aragon, Le duc Decazes et les dix dernieres 
années de la Restauration (Rev. Ques. Hist., Mar.); Louis Mazoyer, Réno- 
vation intellectuelle et problémes sociaux: La bourgeoisie du Gard et l'instruc- 
tion au début de la Monarchie de Juillet (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Jan.). 


Documents: G. Lefebvre, ed., Documents sur la Grande Peur de 1789 
dans la région parisienne (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Mar.); Geoffrey Bruun, èd., 
Three Letters of Saint-Just (Jour. Mod. Hist., June); R. Durand, ed., Le 
monopole universitaire et la concurrence ecclésiastique dans les Cótes-du- 
Nord sous le premier Empire (Rev. Hist. Mod., Jan.); Prosper de Barante, 
Notes du comte Armand de Saint-Priest sur le séjour du roi Louis XVIII. à 
Mittau [second son of the minister of Louis XVI.] (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General review: Heinz Zatschek, Bericht über die Neuerscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiet der Urkundenlehre 1931 (Mitteil. des CEsterr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., 
XLVII., nos. 2, 3); Charles Gilliard and Henri Meylan, Histoire de Suisse: 
Publications des années 1926 à 1931 (Rev. Hist., Sept.); Hans Knudsen, Neue 
Geschichtsliteratur [modern German] (Preuss. Jahrb., Apr.). 


In commemoration of the 25oth anniversary of the siege of Vienna by 
the Turks, Ferdinand Stóller has compiled a volume of Neue Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Türkeniahres 1683 (Mitteil. des CEsterr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., 
vol. XIII., suppl., Innsbruck, Wagner, 1933, pp. 1 38). Among the most 
interesting is a “Réponse d'un officier de l'armée de l'empereur à à un général 
espagnol, contenant le détail des actions de la campagne de 1683". 
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Vol. XXXII. of the Basler Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
(Basel, Verlag der Historischen und Antiquarischen Gesellschaft, 1933, pp. 
304, xiv) is made up for the most part of the correspondence between Georg 
von Wyss and Andreas Heusler-Ryhiner running over the years from 1843 
to 1867. Itis edited by Eduard His of Basel, and is intended to supplement 
his previously published correspondence of Philip Anton v. Segesser of Lu- 
cefne and Heusler, illustrating the development of Zurich as that did of 
Lucerne. It is mainly concerned with the struggle between the liberals or 
radicals, the leader of whom was Alfred Escher, and the conservatives, sup- 
ported by the rural democracy. Wyss was a conservative and the successes 
of the liberals eventually broke off his official career. He then devoted him- 
self to historical studies. One of his most important works was a history of 
the Abbey of Zurich. This correspondence occasionally records echoes of 
the greater conflicts outside Switzerland, and the names of Napoleon IH., 
Bismarck, and Francis Joseph appear, although only at rare intervals. 


The Germans are more than ever interested in their historical relations 
with the Slavs on their eastern borders. The territory beyond the Elbe be- 
came for the medieval German a field of colonial expansion. Eventually 
hatred on the one side and contempt on the other found expression in the 
utterances of the clergy and the records of the chroniclers. This is the sub- 
ject of a small volume by Erich Maschke entitled Das Erwachen des National- 
bewusstseins im deutschslavischen Grenzraum (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichsche 
Buchhandlung, 1933, 1.50 M.). 


Articles: Konrad Josef Heilig, Leopold Stainreuter von Wien, der Ver- 
fasser der sogenannten oesterreichischen Chronik von den 95 Herrschaften: 
Ein Beitrag zur oesterreichischen Historiographie (Mitteil. des. CEsterr. Inst. 
f. Geschichtsf., XLVII., nos. 2, 3); Werner Lahne, Tillys Niederlage bei 
Breitenfeld in der zeitgenössischen. Karikatur und Satire ('Thüring.-Sáchs. 
Zeitsch. £. Gesch. und Kunst, XXI., nos. 1, 2); Walter Stietzel, Der magde- 
burger Handel in den Tagen der Kontinentalsperre (ibid.); Eugen Lemberg, 
Die historische Ideologie von Palacký und Masaryk und ihre Bedeutung für 
die moderne nationale Bewegung (Hist. Jahrb., LIII., no. 4); Graf Westarp, 
Aus meinen Erinnerungen: Revolution von Unten im letzten Jahrzehnt des 
. Kaiserreiches (Preuss, Jahrb., Dec., Jan.); Otto Stolz, Die Landstandschaft 
der Bauern in Tirol (Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.). 


Documents: T. Wotschke, ed., Wolffs Briefe über seinen Streit mit den 
hallischen Pietisten [the philosopher Christian Wolff, 1724-1727] (Thiiring.- 
Sachs. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. und Kunst, XXI., nos. 1, 2); Paul Molisch, ed., Briefe 
des Abgeordneten Dr. Johann von Perthaler aus der Paulskirche [1849] 
(Mitteil. des CEsterr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., XLVII., nos. 2, 3); E. W. Paven- 
stedt, 4 Conversation with Bismarck (Tour. Mod. Hist., Mar.). 
) E. N. C. 
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ITALY AND SPAIN 


General review: Gennaro Maria Monti, Les Angevins de Naples dans les 
études du dernier demi-siècle (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.). 


In honor of the distinguished scholar Luzio, a formidable array of docu- 
mentary studies has been presented under the title dd Alessandro Luzio, gli 
archivi di stato italiani: Miscellanea di studi storici (Florence, Le Monnier, 
1933, 2 vols., 431, 442). All of the sixty-one contributors are archivists or 
ex-archivists. i 


Vol. LXI. of Ætti della Società ligure di storia patria is a collection of 
Miscellanea storica, including among others Un giornale della Repubblica 
Ligure: Il redattore italiano e le sue vicende [1799-1800] by Vito Vitale, and 
L'arte dei Corallieri nell'ordinamento delle corporazioni genovesi [15th—18th 
centuries] by Onorato Pàstine (Genoa, pp. 453). Vol. LXII. is an elaborately 
documented monograph by Pietro Nurra on La coalizione europea contro la 
Repubblica di Genova, 1793-1796 (ibid., pp. 293). Vol. LX., fasc. 2, is 
Gaetano Pappaianni’s historical survey of Massa ed il suo Archivio di stato 


(1934, pp. 112). 


The abortive projects of Pius IX. for a reunion of Italy in 1847 had at 
least a temporary sequel in a concordat between Tuscany and the Holy See. 
The history of this document, negotiated in 1851, is presented by Anton Maria 
Bettanini in 77 Concordato di Toscana (Milan, Società Editrice "Vita e Pen- 
siero”, 1933, pp. v, 200). 

Gustavo Sacerdote is the author of a new Vita di Giuseppe Garibaldi 
secondo il risultate delle ptà recenti indagini storiche con numerosi documenti 
inediti (Rizzoli, 1933). There are six, colored plates and 1300 illustrations 
gathered from archives and museums in Italy and South America. 


Articles: Francesco De Stefano, La soluzione della questione siciliana, 
1372 (Arch. Stor. per la Sicilia Orientale, XXIX., no. 1); Giuseppe Agnello, 
Giovanni Torres Osorio, vescovo ed umanista | 1564-1632] (ibid., nos. 2, 3); 
Maria Damarco, Guglielmo I. Paleologo, marchese di Monferrato, 1420-1483 
(Riv. Stor., Arte e Arch. per la Provincia di Alessandria, July); Giuseppe 
Castellani, I primi tentativi per l'introduzione dei Gesuiti a Milano, 1545- 
1559 (Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, Jan.); Hans Spanke, Zur Geschichte der span- 
ischen Musik des Mittelalters (Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.); Albert Girard, Les 
étrangers dans la vie économique de l'Espagne aux XVI? et XVII? siècles 
(An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Nov.); Carlo Morandi, Studi su la Grande Alleanza 
e su la Guerra di Successione spagnuola |1.], I rapporti Anglo-Olandest (Riv. 
Stor. Ital, Oct.); Annibale Alberti, La teorica di Metternich sull inter- 
vento al Congresso di Troppau (Rassegna Stor. del Risorgimento, Jan.); 
Silvio Pivano, Un progetto inedito di costituzione in Piemonte nel 1821 
(ibid.); Maria Avetta, Studi cavouriani [1.], Una "Vexata quaestio" alla luce 
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e 
dei carteggi cavouriani [the Lacaita episode, 1860] (zbid.); G. A. Malladra, 
La Battaglia di Adua [1., concl.], (N. Antol., Nov. 16); Paolo Mattei-Gentli, 
Papa Lambertini [Benedict XIV.] (zbid., Feb. 16). 


Documents: G. Ponte, ed., Frammenti di storia del Piemonte (Riv. Stor., 
Arte e Arch. per la Provincia di Alessandria, July); Cesare Maria de Vecchi 
di Val Cismon, ed., Da; "Ricordi diplomatici” di Costantino Nigra |1867- 
1869] (N. Antol., Jan. 16); Ermanno Loevinson, ed., I fratelli fabrizi e la 
legazione pontificia di Bologna (Rassegna Stor. del Risorgimento, Jan.); 
Ruggero Moscati, ed., Per le fonti della storia del 1799 in provincia di Salerno 
(1bid.). 

E. N. C. 
UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following maf be noted: thirty papers of James Moore, 
speaker of the Assembly of South Carolina (mainly drafts of messages to 
the governor), 1721; photostat of diary of Samuel Fisher kept during opera- 
tions ‘around Lake George, 1758; statement of accounts of Kender Mason 
with British government, relating to provisions for East Florida, 1778 to 
1780; journal of William Alexander (called Lord Stirling), 1779; Dr. Alex- 
ander Bruce, "An Enquiry . . . Destruction of Mankind in War”, ca. 1781; 
fifty-seven papers of, or relating to, James Madison and Dolly Payne 
Madison, 1770 to 1852; papers relating to the Yazoo land grants of Georgia, 
1790 to 1815 (46 pieces); five papers of Lieutenant William H. Allen, 1793- 
1807 (Chesapeake and Leopard); several papers of David Porter, David D. 
Porter, and William D. Porter, 1814 to 1865; photostat of record book of 
Hopeton Plantation (North Carolina), 1818-1841; photostat of memoranda 
of James Monroe, 1825 and undated; copies of journals of George T. Allan, 
covering journeys in the Northwest, 1841, and the Sandwich Islands, 1848; 
account book of Jacob Gideon kept during the 29th and 3oth Congresses, 
1845-1849; one hundred and three papers relating to invention and manu- 
facture of firearms, by Edward Maynard, 1845 to 1858; copies of papers of 
Isaac Draper, jr., William Draper, and William Preston, 1847 to 1863; thirty- 
three additional papers of, or relating to, Crawford W. Long, 1849 to 1930; 
seventy-five papers of Rutherford B. Hayes, 1856 to 1891; fifty-three letters, 
mainly from Captain Wilson Barstow to his sister, Elizabeth Barstow Stod- 
dard (Mrs. Richard Stoddard), 1861 to 1869; Civil War letters from Charles 
C. Enslow to his wife (photostats); photocopy of journal kept during the 
last march of Jefferson Davis by Captain Given Campbell, April 15~May 10, 
1865; scrapbook of letters? newspaper clippings, etc., relating to assassination 

of Abraham Lincoln, etc., compiled by George Alfred Townsend, dated 1865 
to 1899; autobiography of Margaret O'Neale Eaton (Mrs. John H. Eaton), 
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dictated in 1873; additional papers of Benjamin Harrison, 1893 to 1900; 
' letters from Colonel Paul H. Clark (representative of General Pershing with 
the French army in the field) to General John J. Pershing, 1918-1919; the 
papers of Charles Evans Hughes; additional photostats of letters of George 
Washington. 


The Agricultural History Society held its sixteenth annual meeting on 
May 14 in Washington with eighty in attendance. Professor Edwin F. Gay 
of Harvard University was elected president, Mr. Clifford V. Gregory of 
Chicago, editor of Prarie Farmer, vice president; Dr. O. C. Stine of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, secretary-treasurer of the society since its founding, 
was reclected, and Professor Kathleen Bruce of Hollins College and Pro- 
fessor Frederick Merk of Harvard University were elected to the executive 
committee. Dr. Dumas Malone, editor of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, presented a memorial to "Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, Historian”, and 
the retiring president, Professor Louis Bernard Schmidt of Iowa State Col- 
lege, delivered an address on “The Agricultural Revolution in the Prairies 
and the Great Plains of the United States”, Both papers will be printed in 
Agricultural History. ` l i 

T'he Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, vol. XXVHI., Part 
I., opens with an article by Professor Verner W. Crane on Certain Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin on the British Empire and the American Colonies. 
Here are described critical inquiries as a result of which various unsigned 
articles and pamphlets have been identified as of Franklin’s authorship. Many 
more are likely to be added to the list before Professor Crane’s work is com- 
pleted. The róle of Franklin as a propagandist will be greatly enhanced. 
A new edition of Franklin’s writings will probably be another consequence. 
Part I. also includes an essay on James Adams: the First Printer of Delaware, 
by Dorothy Lawson Hawkins, and one on the “Gazette Francoise", Newport, 
R. IL, 1780-1781, by Allen J. Barthold. 


American Constitutional History (W. W. Norton, 1933, pp. xi, $3.50), 
by Erik McKinley Eriksson, associate professor of history, University of 
Southern California, and David Nelson Rowe, of the University of Chicago, 
is planned upon the belief that the characteristics of the constitution will be 
best understood if the background of American history during each period 
of significant change is explained to the student. The treatment therefore 
opens with a chapter on The Beginning of English Governmental Experi- 
ments in America. ‘The ninth chapter is the first to take up the constitution 
itself. The final chapter deals with the Constitution in Time of War. The 
bibliographical lists are at the close of each chapter.* 


The author of Lafayette in America Day by Day (Baltimore, The John 
Hopkins Press, 1934, pp. x, 324, $2.75), Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, was first 
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prompted to this work by the need of a record of Lafayette's visits to indi- 
vidual towns and cities in America if a nation-wide commemoration of the 
centenary of his déath was to be carried out by the Society of the American 
Friends of Lafayette. The plan developed as the work progressed until a 
useful instrument of historical study is the result. Mr. Nolan has sought 
in official documents, in letters, in newspapers, and in other sources evidence 
of the exact date of Lafayette's visit to or sojourn in a particular place. He 
has had the happy thought of adding something that was said, written, or 
printed on the occasion. One curious entry in the Virginia Herald, apropos 
of a visit to Fredericksburg in November, 1824, said that "Owners of slaves 
are respectfully solicited to keep their slaves within their lots", a thoughtful 
attention to the susceptibilities of a man heralded in two continents as the 
champion of liberty. Besides his two stays during the Revolutionary War, 
Lafayette was here twice in time of peace, in 1784, from August to Decem- 
ber, and from August, 1824, fo September, 1825. It is astonishing the num- | 
ber of places he traveled through and the persons he met. These: contacts 
make the book fascinating. It is handsomely printed as are all the publica- 
tions of the Institut Francais de Washington. 


The reader of The Reminiscences of William C. Preston (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. xi, 138, $3.00) is inclined to 
agree with the editor, Dr. Minnie Clare Yarborough, that it would have been 
fortunate if the author had not broken off with his Continental travels and 
had said something of his student days in Edinburgh. Indeed, it would have 
been still more fortunate had his diary of his European experiences been more 
detailed and his recollections, based on the diary, more extensive. His family 
connections offered him unusual opportunities in life. Mrs. Madison treated 
him as a son, and he was "domesticated" in the President's house shortly 
after his graduation from college. Eie naturally had good introductions 
abroad. He comments with discrimination upon the men he met in Paris 
during the Restoration period, especially upon the Duc de Richelieu, Pozzo 
di Borgo, and Étienne Dumont. In Italy the great masterpieces of art, like 
the Apollo Belvedere, "stunned and overwhelmed" him. In reading this 
little book one is reminded of earlier pages of the Life, Letters, and Journals 
of George Ticknor, another young American who visited Europe during 
the same period. 


In a volume entitled Bare Hands and Stone Walls: Some Recollections of 
a Side-Line Reformer (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1933, pp. x, 441, $3.00), 
Charles Edward Russell offers the testimony of his experience to the evils 
which, as a Socialist, he believes to have characterized this country’s history 
for the past fifty years. He was first made conscious of the machinations of 
the money power when as an Iowa boy he heard of the miseries of the Iowa 
farmer. It is curious that at the same time the New England farmer, whom 
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the mid-Western farmer had already driven out of the corn and wheat mar- 
ket, still managed to be fairly happy amid his stony hillsides. From his Iowa 
boyhood on Mr. Russell, with generous enthusiasms, espoused nearly all the 
lost causes of the period. He was, however, managing editor of the New 
York American when that journal was calling aloud for war with Spain, 
which was not precisely a lost cause. He does not approve of our manage- 
ment of the resulting annexations, for he remarks that “the noblest example 
of our neat union of banditry and piety is to be found in our record in the 
Philippines”. Altogether, this is a book which may cause the contented 
bourgeois, if there is one left, some heartsearchings. 


- In the little brochure by F. W. v. Prittwitz u. Gaffron, entitled Deutsch- 
land und die Vereinigten Staaten seit dem Weltkrieg (Leipzig, 1934, pp. 34), 
the former German ambassador to Washington treats the restoration of 
friendly relations between the United States and Germany after 1918. 
Frankly recognizing Wilsonian idealism as the driving force for America’s 
war efforts, Von Prittwitz discusses, as factors in the liquidation of the war, 
America’s disillusionment with her Allies, her wise and fair attitude on 
questions of war guilt, reparations and private debts, and the codperation of 
the United States and Germany in problems of world politics before 1933. 
With understanding and frankness the former ambassador describes the eco- 
nomic and cultural bonds contributing to the German-American rapproche- 
ment. For the present, at least, Hitlerism seems to have written finis to the 
story, but this suggestion, the former ambassador has wisely left to others 
to point out. . C. W. 


Articles: David Rankin Barbee, Hinton Rowan Helper's "Mendacity 
(Tylers Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr.); Dorothy Perkins, William 
H. Seward (New York Hist, Apr.); Henry Clyde Hubbart, Revisionist 
Interpretations of Stephen A. Douglas and Popular Sovereignty (Social Stud., 
Mar.); George D. Harmon, The Indian Trust Funds, 1798-1865 (Missis- 
sippi Valley Hist. Rev., June); John D. P. Fuller, The Slavery Question and 
the Movement to acquire Mexico (1bid.); Jonas Viles, Sections and Sectional- 
ism in a Border State (1b1d.); Francis P. Weisenburger, The Time of Mark 
Hanna s First Acquaintance with McKinley (ibid.); J. A. Bailey, The Lodge 
Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine (Pol. Sci. Quar., June); Frank E. Ross, 
An American Adventurer in Central Asia [Josiah Harlan of Pennsylvania | 
(Jour. Indian Hist., Dec.). 


| THE NORTH ATLANTIC COLONIES AND STATES 
Three chapters of the doctoral dissertation of Harvey Putnam Prentiss, 
Timothy Pickering as the Leader of New England Federalism, 1800-1815, 
originally appearing in the Essex Institute Historical Collections of January 
and April, 1933, and April, 1934, have been reprinted in a pamphlet under 
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the above title by Northwestern University. They concern Pickering’s plans 
for the Federalist Party, 1801—1804, his opposition to the Embargo, and his 
defeatist leadership during the War of 1812, depicting him as the apostle of 
nullification ‘and the advocate of secession. The work is based largely on 
Pickering’s manuscript papers, on printed memoirs, and the public prints of 
the time, but apparently overlooks Brown’s important work on the Northern 
Confederacy. . S. F. B. 


The New York State Historical Association has added to its archives at 
Ticonderoga more than one hundred manuscript volumes of letter books, 
ledgers, account books, etc., of the firm of Gaylord and Bascom of White- 
hall, N. Y. These records pertain to shipping on Lake Champlain and the 
Champlain Canal between 1825 and 1875. Other acquisitions are: a bound 
file of The Westport (N. Y.) Patriot and Essex County Advertiser, Nov. 19, 
1846-Feb. 3, 1848; The Westport Patriot, July 27, 1848—Dec. 7, 1848, and 
The Essex County Reporter, Jan: 4, 1849-Aug. 16, 1849 (all bound in a single 
volume); The Elizabethtown (N. Y.) Post, May 4, 1860—Sept. 29, 1870; The 
Elizabethtown Post and Gazette, Jan. 2, 1879-Dec. 29, 1893, and Jan. 7, 1897- 
Dec. 14, 1899; twenty-one manuscript diaries and six scrapbooks of John E. 
Milholland (1860-1925) covering the years 1900 to 1925 when he was active 
in business and public affairs in the United States and in England. The 35th 
Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
August 23-25. J.P. B. 


The Collegiate Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of the City of New 
York has published under the title of William the Silent a record commemo- 
rative of the celebration in 1933 of the Four Hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the Prince of Orange. The editor is Dr. Edgar Franklin Romig. 
It.is appropriately illustrated and beautifully printed. 


The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism, by Malcolm Rogers Eiselen 
(Philadelphia, 1932, privately printed, pp. 287), is a clearly written, well- 
documented monograph, presenting a brief survey of the period 1683 to 
r815 and then discussing in detail the years up to 1861, when protection 
became established as a national policy. No state contributed more to this 
victory than did Pennsylvania. The author's excellent discussion of the 
voluminous writings of Mathew Carey and Henry C. Carey demonstrates 
that in the history of this movement these intellectuals deserve equal con- 
sideration with such statesmen as Henry Clay. No men labored more effec- 
tively than they in laying the foundation of ideas and theories upon which 
Clay and his followers built their majorities in Congress. The statement that 
Henry C. Carey was little influenced by List is still debatable. A closer per- 
sonal relation between coal rents and ironmaster's profits to the success or 
failure of statesmen in elections, and to the way in which they voted on tariff 
bills, could perhaps be shown by further search for "confidential" documents 
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among private papers. This sordid ES of the story has not, however, been 
entirely neglected. Few publisher's errors occur, though page 155 is out of 
order and “Morrill” is not always spelled correctly. The omission of an index 
from a study otherwise so thorough is unfortunate. The interesting evidence 
presented (p. 267 ff.) to show that “infant” industries had little influence on | 
tariff making will be new to many readers. Only after surviving infancy 
and youth could new industries make their voice heard and then they argued 
that they could not live without a high tariff. The closing chapter is espec- 
ially well done. A. T. V. 


Articles: Catalogue of Portraits in the Essex Institute, Salem, Massachu- 
_ setts (Essex Institute Hist. Coll., Apr.); Samuel E. Morison, Astronomy at 
Colonial Harvard (New England Quar., Mar.); Harold F. Wilson, Popula- 
tion Trends in Northwestern New England, 1790-1930 (Geograph. Rev., 
Apr.); William G. Bean, Puritan versus Celt, 1850-1860 (New England 
Quar., Mar.); William B. Norton, Paper Currency in Massachusetts during 
the Revolution (ibid.); Milledge L. Bonham, jr., New York and the Election 
of 1860 (New York Hist, Apr.); William Nelson, The History of the 
Counties of New Jersey (Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr.); Cornelius C. 
Vermeule, The Active Loyalists of New Jersey (ibid.); Ernest Spofford, 
Some of the Manuscript Resources of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
(Pennsylvania Hist., Apr.); J. Paul Gelsam, The Survey of Manuscript 
Source Material in Pennsylvania (ibid.); John J. Meng, Philadelphia welcomes 
America’s First Foreign Representative (Rec. American Catholic Hist. Soc., 
Mar.); Rev. Francis E. Tourscher, O. S. A, Old Saint Augustine in Phila- 
delphia and its Mission, III. (ibid.); Louis F. Middlebrook, The-Ship Mary 
- of Philadelphia, i740 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); John W. 
Oliver, Matthew Stanley Quay (Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar.). 


Documents: Another Journal of Early Haverford (Quakeriana Notes, 
spring); Raymond C. Werner, ed., Diary of Grace Growden Galloway, July 1 
to September 30, 1779 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); James M. 
Miller, ed., The Narrative of a Pioneer Preacher: George M. Scott (Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 

Economic History of the South, by Emory Q. Hawk, "— dti eco- 
nomics, Birmingham-Southern College (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1934, pp. 
xvii, 557, $5.00), is in form a factual summary, but of necessity there has 
been a selection of facts, and a certain amount of interpretation is implicit 
or explicit at various points of the text. The picture of Reconstruction is 
wholly black; Allan Nevins's Emergence of Modern America, which was 
perhaps the first authoritative book to shift the old emphasis on misfortune, 
is neither cited nor listed in the bibliographies; Simkins and Woody's South 
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. Carolina during Reconstruction is listed, but its revision of the Reconstruction 
' picture is not drawn upon. Dr. Hawk properly cites Edwin Mims as an 
example of the South's growing liberalism, but has very little to say about 
conservatism in the South. He sees small connection between “race feeling” 
and the Negro’s economic status, and points out the decrease in race riots up 
to 1921; the increase in lynching after 1929 he does not touch upon. One 
andone-half pages are devoted to the South as "A Playground of the Nation"; 
one-half of a page to a gingerly treatment of peonage. The author is, how- 
ever, critical of the way in which the industrialization of the South has 
worked out in practice. As a guide his book suffers from the total absence 
of economic maps. P.L. 


Delaware Notes, Eighth series, 1934, embodies articles which have special 
reference to the Centenary of the University of Delaware, commemorated 
with appropriate ceremonies on May 11, 12, and 13. Two are contributed 
by Professor G. H. Ryden, The Founding of the University of Delaware 
_ and Suspension of Delaware College. Three others refer to life in the insti- 
tution at various periods: Student Life at Delaware, 1834—1859, by H. Clay 
Reed; Sunny Days at Dear Old Delaware, by George Morg a and Memories 
of Delaware, by Professor George A. Harter. 


The December Bulletin of the Virginia State Library is made up of a 
Check-List of Virginia State Publications for 1930 and 1931. In certain 
cases publications are included which were not printed at state expense, 
although issued by institutions controlled by the state. The compilers are 
Wilmer H. Hall, assistant state librarian, and Frances John, document clerk. 


With the publication of The Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester 
County, Virginia, 1677-1793, transcribed, annotated, and indexed by C. G. 
Chamberlayne (Richmond, the Library Board, 1933, pp. xv, 429, $5.00), 
which is the fifteenth parish record of colonial Virginia to be printed, the 
scholar has readily accessible all the original church record books known to 
be extant for the lower peninsula between the York and Rappahannock 
rivers, from 1650 to the close of the Revolution. Intermingled with the 
routine duties of the vestry are the minutes of casual incidents and special 
events that tantalize the reader with their brevity and afford a glimpse, only 
too fragmentary, of the social life of the period. The erection of the new 
church at Poplar Spring and repairs on the old building, the furnishings 
ordered from England, the purchase of the organ and the training for organ- 
ist of a “fit person in the Mistory of the Said Musick”, the care of the poor, 
the examination and count of tobacco plants to improve the staple—such 
subjects indicate the variety of questions that engaged the vestry. This care- 
fully edited volume and, indeed, the others published hitherto are rendered 
more usable by the map prepared by the Rev. A. LeB. Ribble, showing parish 
lines and colonial churches between the James and the Rappahannock and 
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from Caroline and Hanover counties southeast to James City and' York 
counties. The present volume contains a helpful introduction, an appendix — 
with notes on the clergymen, clerks, and physicians of Petsworth Parish, 
and three indexes—of persons, geographical, and topical. l TC: 


Articles: Herman Clarence Nixon, The South in Our. Times ( Agricul- 
tural Hist., Apr.); George C. Keidel, Early Maryland Newspapers (Maryland — 
Hist. Mag., Mar.); H. R. Marraro, Philip Mazzei, Virginia’s Agent* in 
. Europe (Bull. New York Public Library, Mar., Apr.); C. Herbert Laub, The - 
Problem of Armed Invasion of the Northwest during the American Revo- 
lution [concl.] (Virginia Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Apr.); Edgar Erskine 
Hume, The Virginia Society of the Cincinnati's Gift to Washington College 
(ibid.); Minnie G. Cook, Governor Samuel Mathews, Junior (William and 
Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., Apr.); Bryan Conrad, Lafayette and Corn- 
wallis in Virginia, 1781 (ibid.); Josiah Moffatt, The Scotch Irish of the Up- 
Country (South Atlantic Quar., Apr.); Daniel J. Whitener, North Carolina 
Prohibition Election of 1881 and its Aftermath (North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Apr.); Peter S. McGuire, The Seaboard Air Line (ibid.); Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, Located Georgia Imprints of the Eighteenth Century not in the De 
Renne Catalogue (Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar.); Peter S. McGuire, Athens and 
the Railroads: the Georgia and the Northeastern [Y.] (tbid.); Joseph B. 
Lockey, The Florida Intrigues of José Alvarez de Toledo (Florida Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Apr.); Amelia Williams, A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo 
and of the Personnel of its Defenders [V.] (Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr.); 
Paul J. Foik, Early Plans for the German Catholic Colonization of Texas 
(Mid-America, Apr.). 


Documents: A. R. Newsome, ed., Records of Emigrants from England 
and Scotland to North Carolina, 1774-1775 [1I.] (North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Apr.); Mabel L. Webber, ed., The Thomas Fife Account Book, 1768-1775, 
[cont'd] (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr.); A. S. Salley, ed., 
Order Book of Colonel Peter Horry (September-October, 1781) [cont'd] 
(ibid.) J. Fair Hardin and Phanor Breazeale, eds., A Young Lawyer of Nat- 
chitoches of 1836: the Diary of William S. Toumey (Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
Jan., Apr.); John S. Kendall, ed., Documents concerning the West Florida 
Revolution, 1810 (ibid.); Henry P. Dart, Marriage Contracts of French 
Colonial Louisiana (ibid., Apr.); Heloise H. Cruzat, ed., Marriage contract 
between Pierre Lemoine d'Iberville and Marie Therese Pollet de La Combe 
(1bid.). 

WESTERN STATES 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held at Columbia, Missouri, on April 26, 27, and 28. The 
experiment was made of concentrating attention upon phases of the West- 
ward Movement before 1860. One of the most stimulating sessions had as 
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its subject The Religious Elements on the Frontier. Two of the papers were 
general in their scope: Eastern Missionary Effort in the Pioneer West, by 
Lucy Simmons, and Early Religious Efforts in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 
by V. Alton Moody. The Immigrant Church and the Granges of Industry 
was discussed by O. Fritiof Ander, and George Duffield, Preacher, Public 
- Official, and Civic Leader in Michigan, 1838-1868, was described in a paper 
. by «L. G. Vander Velde. In the discussion Professor W. W. Sweet was 
especially convincing in his explanation of the spectacular gains in member- _ 
ship of the Baptists and Methodists, emphasizing their form of organization. 
The depression was not forgotten, and Debtors' Relief after the Panic of 1819 
was commented on by W. J. Hamilton, while Weathering a Panic in Mis- 
scuri, 1819-1822, was the subject of Hattie M. Anderson. In this session 
also a later panic, that of 1873, accounted for another subject, Western Atti- , 
tude toward National Banks, 1873-1874, which was dealt with by George L. 
Anderson. There was also a session on migrations, Westward Migrations to 
the Mississippi, by William J. Petersen, and Migrations beyond the Missis- 
sippi, by LeRoy R. Hafen. Several interesting personages formed the theme 
of the session on the Biography of the Frontier. The Presidential Address 
was delivered by Professor Jonas Viles, with the subject Sections and Section- 
alism in a Border State. The State Historical Society of Missouri gave the 
association a dinner. The'president chosen for the coming year is Professor 
L. B. Shippee, and the new members of the executive committee are Alfred 
P. James, F. L. Owsley, and J. G. Randall. Dr. S. J. Buck was reélected 


chairman of the Alvord Memorial Commission. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for April continues the record of the'archa- 
ological survey of the state undertaken in 1926.: This number, prepared by 
Glenn A. Black, deals with Dearborn and Ohio counties, and gives the re- 
sults of the excavations of Burkam Stone Mounds, numbers 1 and 2. It is 
illustrated with 6 figures and 32 plates. 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual Mecting of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
which took place in Springfield on May 10-11, was the occasion for the pre- 
sentation of a number of papers of more than local interest. In the society's 
annual address Professor James A. James, of Northwestern University, speak- 
ing on the subject, Oliver Pollock and the Winning of the Illinois Country, 
threw new light on the operations of the New Orleans merchant whose finan- 
cial help was indispensable in the Revolution in the West. Taking Albert 
Taylor Bledsoe, Critic of Lincoln, for his subject, Dean Harry E. Pratt, of 
Blackburn College, presented for the first time a full-length account of this 
erratic Southern genius. Dr. Benjamin P. Thomas, secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, madè available new data on Lincoln's life in New Salem, 
the pioneer village which the State of Illinois has just restored to its original 
appearance, Other papers dealt with General James D. Henry and the Black 
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Hawk War, Bishop Philander Chase and Jubilee College, and the Historic 
American Buildings Survey in Illinois. The successful inauguration of a 
program of historical marking was also reported at the mecting of the society. 
The committee in charge announced that the first markers would be in place 
by June r, and that in all probability fifty markers would be in position before 
the end of the year. The markers, made of cast aluminum, are being erected 
along the extensive hard road system of Illinois. P. M. A. 


The Abraham Lincoln Association has published the papers presented at 
the Springfield meeting of February, 1933, with an. introduction by Logan 
Hay, president of the association. The two papers were: The Spiritual Life 
of Lincoln, an Interpretation, by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, and Lincoln and 
. the Courts, 1854-1861, by Benjamin P. Thomas, executive secretary of the 
association. 


The January number of The University of Missouri Studies contains an 
Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names. The chapters on Incep- 
tion and Progress of the Survey and on Directions for Students of Missouri 
Place-Names are by Professor Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of Mis- 
souri. They are followed by a Bibliography of Library Sources for the Study: 
of the Place-Names of Missouri, compiled by Mr. Allen Walker Read, re- 
search assistant, Historical Dictionary of American English, University of 
Chicago, and this by The Place-Names of Pike County, Missouri, prepared 
by Esther Gladys Leech, Trenton Junior College. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has issued as nos. 4 and 6 in its 
Monograph series: Invalidation of Municipal Ordinances by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, by Ethan P. Allen, and Some Aspects of the Financial Ad- 
ministration of Johnson County, by Francis O. Wilcox. The former has in 
part the practical purpose of assisting officials, for example, city councilmen 
in understanding the limitations of their legal authority. It is provided with 
a list of cases cited as well as an index. The second describes the way in 
which the financial problems of a typical county, with no large urban popu- 
lation, have been handled. Johnson County is unique, however, in that the 
State University is located in Iowa City, and thus within its borders. 


. Stanley Vestal has added another to his studies of Indian life in a volume 
entitled Warpath: the True Story of the Fighting Stoux told in a Biography 
of Chief White Bull (Houghton Mifflin, 1934, pp. xv, 291, $3.00). Ie 
is really an autobiography, for its source is the tales of the aged Indian. 
These have a sounder basis than an old warrior's imagination, for the author 
tells us that Chief White Bull learned to write his own language soon after 
his surrender in 1876 and compiled a written recogd of all the fights in which 
he or other chiefs living then had taken part. Wherever possible the author 
has checked the tales with military reports. Although historical fact lies at 
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its base the story possesses all the flavor of a highly imaginative tale of 
adventure. 


The July (1933) issue of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly prints, 
under the title Pioneering in North Dakota, two letters.by Charles H. Hobart, 
announced as the first of a series of reminiscent sketches: Unfortunately, 
in consequence of the failure of the legislature to appropriate necessary funds, 
the Quarterly has been compelled temporarily to suspend publication. 


The study of place-names even in the youngest of the states makes its 
contribution to history, as Dr. Charles N. Gould shows in Oklahoma Place 
Names (University of Oklahoma Press, 1933, pp. 146, $1.00). This is par- 
ticularly the case with the French and Spanish names, though few in num- 
ber, which are found in the state. The French names reveal the progress of 
the traders who ascended the Arkansas and the Red rivers in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. The Spaniards came in from the west, after find- 
ing their way north along the bhse of the Rockies. There they reached the 
headwaters of streams which they followed down into what is now Okla- 
homa. Certain of the French names have undergone strange transforma- 
tions. When the traders came upon a creek in a prairie country they named 
it Sans Bois, and this name has been extended to the-wooded mountains from 
which the stream flows. An early English-speaking traveler thought the 
name was Sambo Creek. Darden Creek is now called Dirty Creek, the 
name being first corrupted to Durdy. The bulk of the names in the state. 
are Indian or English. A good index makes this little book very useful. 


The June issue of the Pacific Historical Review is devoted to the Pro- 
ceedings of the December Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, and includes also the following papers presented 
on that occasion: The Graduate Seminar in History (Presidential Address), 
by Charles E. Chapman; The Dual Mandate in British East Africa, by A. C. 
Cooke; The Principles and Organization of British Native Rule in Tropical 
Africa, by T. Walter Wallbank; The British Commonwealth and the Col- 
lective System, by W. N. Sage; The Duke of Newcastle, Ecclesiastical Min- 
ister, 1724-1754, by Donald G. Barnes; Odessa: its Rise and International Im- 
portance, 1820-1850, by Vernon Puryear; and The Reform Bill of 1867 and 
the British Party System, by Francis H. Herrick. 


Articles: Charles T. Leavitt, Transportation and the Live Stock Industry 
of the Middle West to 1860 (Agricultural Hist., Jan.); Harry J. Carman, 
English Views of Middle Western Agriculture, 1850-1870 (1bid.); Samuel 
L. Wilson, Shawnee Warriors at the Blue Licks (Reg. Kentucky State Hist. 
Soc., Apr.); R. Gerald McMurtry, James Buchanan in Kentucky, 1813 (Fil- 
son Club Hist. Quar., Apr.); Sister Mary Celeste, The Miami Indians prior 
to 1700 (Mid-America, Apr.); James A. James, The Northwest: Gift or Con- 
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quest? (Indiana Mag: Hist, Mar.); James A. Woodburn, United Presby- 
terian Beginnings (ibid.); Stanley Faye, Joliet goes West (Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Apr.); R. Gerald McMurtry, The Different Editions of the "De- 
bates of Lincoln and Douglas" (1bid.); Ruby J. Swartzlow, The Early His- 
tory of Lead Mining in Missouri [1.] (Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr.); Donald W. 
Brookman, Prison Labor in Iowa (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Apr.); Michigan 
Historical Commission, Twenty-First Annual Report, 1933 (Michigan Hist. 
Mag., spring); Harry B. Ebersole, Early French Explorations in the Lake 
Superior Region (ibid.); Lansing B. Swan, Seeing Michigan in 1841: Pioneer 
Journal of a Trip to Michigan (ibid.); Louise Phelps Kellogg, David Starr 
Jordan in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar.); James L. Sellers, James 
R. Doolittle [chs. I1.-IV.] (zbid.); Joseph H. Grant, Old Fort Snelling (Quar- 
termaster Rev., Mar.); Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Printing Press moves 
Westward (Minnesota Hist, Mar.); Waldo R. Wedel, Medicine Valley 
Archaeology (Nebraska Hist. Mag., July, 1933; printed April, 1934); Rafael 
Chacon, Campaign against Utes and Apaches in Southern Colorado, 1855 
(Colorado Mag., May); John H. Nankivell, Fort Crawford, Colorado, 1880- 
1890 (ibid.); Frederick Merk, Snake Country Expedition, 1824-25: an 
Episode of Fur Trade and Empire (Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., June); 
Paul Knaplund, Gladstone and the Red River Rebellion (ibid.); Harold E. 
Briggs, Grasshopper Plagues and Early Dakota Agriculture (Agricultural 
Hist, Apr.); B. Z. Woods, History of Fort Larned (The Aerend, winter); 
José Manuel Espinosa, The Legend of Sierra Azul (New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
Apr.); Henry R. Wagner, Fray Marcos de Niza (ibid.); Lawrence A. Mc- 
Nary, Route of Meek Cut-Off, 1845 (Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar.); Edmond 
S. Meany, Henry Villard's Aid to Education (Washington Hist. Quar., Apr.); 
Neil H. Purvis, History of the Lake Washington Canal (ibid.); Charles W. 
Smith, Co-ordination in the Collection of Source Material: a New Deal in 
Documents (1bid.). | 


Documents: Frederick Merk, ed., The Snake Country Expedition Cor- 
respondence, 1824-25 (Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., June); Mrs. Sidney 
Woodward Ennor, ed., Diary of Thomas Woodward while crossing the 
Plains of California in 1850 (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar.); William Stanley 
Hoole, ed., A Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 1356-1857: 
Letters of Lieut.-Col. A. ]. Hoole, C. S. A. (Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb.); Nellie 
B. Pipes, ed., Journal of John H. Frost, 1840-1843 (Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Mar.). 

CANADA 

The Report of the Public Archives of the Dominion of Canada for the 
Year 1933, by Mr. Arthur G. Doughty, keeper ofthe records, contains two 
appendixes, the first giving a selection of constitutional documents for the 
years 1818-1822, which illustrate the struggle for financial control and the 
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e . 
gradual definition of the several governmental spheres, the second, a Calen- 
dar of State Papers, addressed by Secretaries of State for the Colonies to the 
Lieutenant Governors or Officers administering the Province of Upper 


Canada, 1796-1810. 


The Public Library of Toronto, in commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its incorporation, will issue, in a limited edition, a bibliography of 
the Works on Canada, published prior to the Confederation of the Provinces 
in 1867 (about 400 pp., with 3500 items, $5.00). 


The volume of essays on the history of Annapolis County, Nova Scotia; 
which takes its title Gravestones of Acadie from the first essay, includes a 
brief chapter on Data concerning the "Mayflower" and Descendants in Nova 
Scotia and the Report of Nicolas Denys, Governor of Acadie in 1660. The 
report is reproduced in photographs and is accompanied by a translation. 
The author of this handsome volume is William Inglis Morse. 


Article: Paul W. Gates, Official Encouragement to Immigration by 
the Province of Canada (Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar.); Frank G. Roe, The 
Extermination of the Buffalo in Western Canada (ibid.); Marius Barbeau, 
French Settlement on the St. Lawrence (Dalhousie Rev., Apr.); H. Moody, 
Political Experiences in Nova Scotia, 1867-1869 (ibid.); Andrew Macphail, 
Conservative-Liberal-Soctalist (University of Toronto Quar., Apr.). 


Documents: J. B. Tyrrell, ed., David Thompson and the Rocky Moun- 
: ains (Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar.); D. C. Harvey, ed., Incidents of the Repeal 
Agitation in Nova Scotia (1bid.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA l 

As one of the series sponsored by the Harvard Council on Hispanic- 
American Studies, Alfred Coester has published 4 Tentative Bibliography 
. of the Belles-Lettres of the Argentine Republic (Harvard University Press, 


1933). 


Rafael Helidoro Valle has just issued a Bibliografía de Don José Cecilio 
del Valle (Mexico, Ediciones de Número, 1934). 


Vol. XIV. of the Archivo del General Miranda has appeared. It contains 


documents concerning his picturesque career from 1792 to 1801. 


Mario Belgrano has published two monographs utilizing archival material 
which deal with the foreign relations of modern Argentina during the strug- 
gle for liberation from Spanish rule: Rivadavia y sus gestiones diplomáticas 
con España (1815-1820); and La Francia y la monarquía en el Plata (Buenos 
Aires, G. García Santos, 1 9333 1 934). 


Á survey of inter-American relations with special attention to Pan- 
Americanism, the Monroe Doctrine, and Wilson's "creed" is furnished by 
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Enrique Gil, in his Evolución del Panamericanismo: El credo de Wilson 
y el Panamericanismo (Buenos Aires, Menéndez, 1933). 


Education in Latin America ( American Book Company, 1934), by Henry 
L. Smith and Harold Littell, contains a survey of education in Central 
America, South America, and the West Indies. 


Nos. 58 and 59 of the Boletín del Archivo Nacional of Venezuela çon- 
tains installments of indexes of documents in Venezuelan archives concern- 
ing the Guipüzcoan Company, the consulate of Caracas, the intendancy of 
. Venezuela, and indexes of royal orders and regulations. 


No. 5 of the Boletin de la Academia Panameña publishes the last install- 
ment of La personalidad internacional de Panamá by P. A. Vásquez 
Hernández. 


No. 33 of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society . 
(pp. xxxiii, 292) is specially marked by a study of Brazilian Jewish His- 
tory, 1623-1654, in which Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom brings together into one 
connected narrative and exposition the data gathered by the late Samuel 
Oppenheim, and other data, in a most useful manner. The other chief con- 
tribution is a bibliographical survey of the Hebrew Periodical Press in 
America, 1871-1931, most carefully composed, by Miss Fannie M. Brody. 
Mr. Edward D. Coleman gives a survey of Plays of Jewish Interest on the 
American Stage, 1752-1821. 


The American Geographical Society announces the publication of a Map 
of Hispanic America on the scale of 1:1,000,000, in 102 sheets, These sheets 
if placed together would measure 34 by 28 feet. Certain of the sheets have 
already been in use, the section covering the Tacna-Arica region, for example, 
in the work of the boundary commission under General Pershing. This map, 
together with the Catalogue of Maps of Hispanic America, published in four 
volumes last year, is an outstanding contribution to the scientific study of the 
lands of our neighbors. 


Articles: R. Villagarcia Dasol, Breves notas de literatura venezolana: 
La historta en el siglo XIX (Estudios, Apr.); Harry F. Guggenheim, Amend- 
ing the Platt Amendment (Foreign Affairs, Apr.); Louis le Fur, L’affaire 
de Leiticia (Rev. Gén. Droit. Int., Mar.); Chester Lloyd Jones, Loan Con- 
trols in’ the Caribbean (Hispan. Am. Rev., May); Watt Stewart, The Diplo- 
matic Service of John M. Forbes at Buenos Aires (ibid.); Julius W. Pratt, 
American Business and the Spanish-American War (ibid.); Georgé W.. 
Hendry, Source Literature of Early Plant Introduction into Spanish America ` 
(Agricultural Hist., Apr.). ° 

Documents: La guerra de independencia en la provincia de Cumaná 


(Boletín de la academia nacional de historia, Jan.). 


W.S. R. 
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As the Review was going to press the news came of the death on June 8 of 
another distinguished scholar, long a member of the Association, Professor 
Fred Morrow Fling, of the University of Nebraska. Professor Fling was 
born in 1860, was graduated from Bowdoin College in the class of 1883, and 
in 1890 took his doctor's degree at the University of Leipzig. His dissertation 
on Mirabeau was prophetic of his principal field of interest as a student and a 
writer, the French Revolution. His work as a teacher was at the University of 
Nebraska, beginning in r8go and closing only with his death. He was interested 
in the problems of teaching as well as in the tasks of research. He founded 
the Association of Nebraska History Teachers and did much to promote the 
use of the source method in the secondary schools. In 1907 he published 
A Source Book of Greek History. He also published Source Problems on the 
French Revolution for the Use of College Classes. As a writer his most notable 
contribution was a biography of Mirabeau, of which the first volume, with 
the subtitle, The Youth of Mirabeau, was published in 1908, The other two 
volumes were ready for publication at the time of his death. He was also 
interested in the history of civilization and had long been collecting materials 
for a work on that subject. The philosophy .of history was still another - 
interest. In 1920 a suggestive little book on The Writing of History appeared. 


Contributions to this section have been made by Paul M. Angle, F. B. Artz, 
S. F. Bemis, G. C. Boyce, J. P. Boyd, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, 
L. J. Cappon, E. N. Curtis, W. H. Laprade, Paul Lewinson, A. H. Lybyer, 
W. H. Roberts, W. S. Robertson, George Vernadsky, A. T. Volwiler, and 
Carl Wittke. 
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